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INTRODUCTION. 


The  life  and  labors  of  Paul  are  fully  treated  in  well-known 
and  easily  accessible  works.  His  language  and  style  will  be 
discussed  in  the  fourth  and  final  volume  of  this  work.  I  shall 
confine  this  introduction  to  an  account  of  the  several  epistles 
treated  in  the  present  volume. 

THE   EPISTLE   TO   THE   EOMAHS. 

The  Eoman  Church  had  been  for  some  time  in  existence 
when  Paul  wrote  this  epistle  (see  ch.  i.  8,  10,  12,  13  ;  xv.  23). 
That  he  was  acquamted  with  many  of  its  members  appears 
from  the  salutations  in  the  sixteenth  chapter.  In  Acts  xxviii. 
15,  the  existence  of  the  Church  is  assumed  as  well  known,  and 
the  company  which  meets  the  apostle  at  Appii  Forum  has  clear- 
ly the  character  of  a  deputation.  The  date  and  circumstances 
of  the  origin  and  organization  of  the  Church  cannot,  however, 
be  certainly  determined. 

The  Church  consisted  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  but  the 
predominance  of  the  Gentile  element  is  apparent  from  the 
epistle  itself  (see  ch.  i.  5,  12-16  ;  iii.  27-30  ;  iv.  6  ;  vi.  19  ;  xi. 
13,  25,  28,  30 ;  xv.  1,  8,  15).* 

Paul  had  long  desired  to  preach  the  Gospel  at  Rome,  but 
when,  apparently,  on  the  eve  of  accomplishing  his  wish,  his 
plan  was  complicated  by  the  necessity  of  visiting  Jerusalem 
with  the  collection  for  "  the  poor  saints."  He  did  not,  in  any 
event,  contemplate  a  long  stay  in  Rome,  intending  to  take  it 
en  route  for  Spain.     Being  thus  delayed,  he  determined  to 

*  The  student  will  find  a  clear  summary  of  the  evidences  for  the  Gentile 
character  of  the  Church  in  Weiss'  "  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament." 
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write  at  once,  in  order  both  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
Church  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  personal  presence.  The 
epistle  was  written  during  his  last  visit  at  Corinth  (Acts  xx.  2, 
3),  and  was  despatched  by  the  hands  of  Phoebe  the  deaconess,* 
about  A.D.  59.  Its  authenticity  is  generally  conceded,  together 
with  the  fact  that  it  was  written  in  Greek,  though  some  Koman 
Catholic  critics  have  maintained  that  it  was  written  in  Latin. 
There  is  nothing  surprising  in  its  having  been  written  in 
Greek,  since  the  Greek  language  was  prevalent  at  Rome,  hav- 
ing become  indeed  the  general  language  of  the  world,  and  the 
composition  of  the  letter  in  Greek  accords  with  Paul's  Hellenic 
associations  and  training.  The  Latin  fathers  never  claim  their 
own  language  as  the  original  of  any  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  Ignatius,  Justin,  and  Irenaeus  all  wrote  in  Greek  to 
Pomans. 

The  aim  of  the  epistle  is  didactic  rather  than  polemic,  though 
it  acquires  a  polemic  flavor  in  its  opposition  of  Christianity  to 
legalism.  It  is  distinguished  among  the  epistles  by  its  system- 
atic character.  Its  object  is  to  present  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  through  Christ,  not  a  com- 
plete system  of  christian  doctrine.  Its  theme  is.  The  Gospel, 
thejiower  of  God  unto  salvation  to  Jew  and  Gentile  alike  ;  a 
fower  iecause  of  its  revelation  of  a  righteousness  of  God  for 
believers. 

In  the  development  of  this  theme  Paul  shows  that  Jew  and 
Gentile  are  alike  violators  of  divine  law,  and  are  consequently 
exposed  to  the  divine  wrath,  from  which  there  is  no  deliverance 
through  works  or  ordinances,  but  only  through  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  accepted  by  faith. 

In  insisting  upon  this  universal  condition  of  salvation,  God 
neither  violates  His  original  covenant  with  Israel,  nor  deprives 
Himself  of  the  right  to  judge  sin. 

The  truth  of  justification  by  faith  is  an  Old-Testament  truth, 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  and  applicable  to  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles.     The  true  seed  of  Abraham  are  those  who  fol- 


*  Some,  however,  maintain  that  the  epistle  was  written  at  Cenohreae,  after 
Paul  had  left  Corinth  on  his  return  to  Syria.     See  notes  on  ch.  xiv.  33  ;  xvi.  1. 
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low  him,  not  in  circumcision  but  in  faith.  The  saving  provi- 
sion in  Christ  is  coextensive  with  the  results  of  the  fall  in 
Adam,  and  assures  present  and  future  salvation  to  its  subjects. 
The  office  of  the  law  was  to  develop  and  manifest  the  sin  which 
originated  in  Adam's  fall,  and  thus  to  give  full  scope  to  the  re- 
demptive work  of  Christ. 

This  truth  neither  encourages  immorality  nor  convicts  God 
of  unfaithfulness  to  His  covenant  with  Israel.  Justification  by 
faith  involves  personal  union  with  Christ,  and  consequent  death 
to  sin  and  moral  resurrection  to  newness  of  life.  G-race  does 
not  imply  liberty  to  sin,  but  a  change  of  masters  and  a  new 
obedience  and  service.  Grace  does  not  do  away  with  God's 
holy  law,  but  only  with  the  false  relation  of  the  natural  man  to 
that  law  ;  in  which  sin  made  use  of  the  law  to  excite  man's 
opposition  to  it,  and  thus  to  bring  him  into  bondage  and  death. 
This  is  illustrated  from  Paul's  own  experience. 

The  deliverance  from  this  bondage,  which  the  law  could  not 
effect,  is  wrought  by  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus,  which  frees  from  condemnation  and  initiates  a  life  of 
sonship  inspired  and  controlled  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  The 
power  of  this  life  appears  in  the  assurance  of  hope  which  it 
imparts  amid  the  trials  of  this  mortal  state,  a  hope  founded  in 
the  divine  election. 

To  the  claim  that  God  cannot  reject  the  unbelieving  Jew 
without  breaking  His  own  covenant  and  stultifying  His  decree, 
is  opposed  the  doctrine  of  absolute  divine  sovereignty,  uncon- 
ditioned by  human  merit  or  service,  but  exercised  in  perfect 
righteousness  and  mercy,  which  are  vindicated  by  God's  forming 
for  Himself  a  people  of  believers,  both  Jew  and  Gentile.  It  is 
further  shown  that  this  divine  economy  includes  the  operation 
of  human  free  agency  no  less  than  of  divine  sovereignty,  and 
that  the  rejection  of  Israel  was  therefore  dne  to  their  blind 
reliance  on  their  original  election,  and  their  refusal  of  the  right- 
eousness which  is  through  faith  in  Christ.  This  rejection  is 
only  partial  and  temporary.  God  has  not  cast  off  His  people, 
but  has  overruled  their  unbelief  for  the  salvation  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, who,  in  turn,  shall  be  the  means  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews.     See  note  at  the  end  of  ch.  xi. 
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The  practical  and  hortatory  portion  of  the  epistle,  which 
begins  with  ch.  xii.,  treats  of  the  cultivation  of  different  graces, 
civil  duties,  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  the  doctrine  of 
christian  expediency  in  its  relations  to  weak  faith. 

Critics  are  not  unanimous  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  epistle. 
The  authenticity  of  the  doxology  has  been  questioned,  and  the 
Tubingen  critics  declared  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters 
to  be  spurious.  By  some,  the  greater  part  of  ch.  xvi.  is  sup- 
posed to  be  addressed  to  the  Ephesians.  See  on  ch.  xiv.  23  ; 
xvi.  25. 

The  epistle  is  characterized  by  system,  masculine  vigor,  logic- 
al acuteness,  copiousness  of  thought,  and  depth  of  feeling. 
Logic  is  backed  by  history,  and  christian  doctrine  and  precept 
are.  illumined  from  the  Prophets  and  Psalms.  Neither  personal 
feeling  nor  national  sentiment  is  allowed  to  turn  the  keen  edge 
of  truth.  The  opening  theme — -all  alike  under  sin — is  evolved 
with  remorseless  sternness.  The  picture  of  the  moral  condition 
of  the  pagan  world  is  the  work  of  an  eye-witness,  and  is  terri- 
ble in  its  stark  realism.  Yet  the  logic  is  aglow  with  intense 
feeling,  which  rises  at  times  toward  the  level  of  the  Ephesian 
epistle.  The  emotion  is  as  deep  as  in  Second  Corinthians,  but 
less  turbulent.  The  irony  of  that  epistle  is  almost  wholly 
absent.  The  opening  of  the  ninth  chapter  is  a  veritable  sob. 
The  personal  expressions  are  affectionate  and  laudatory,  but 
the  companion  and  friend  who  appears  in  First  Thessalonians, 
Philippians,  and  Philemon,  mostly  gives  place  to  the  apostle  and 
teacher.  The  powerful  dramatic  element  in  the  epistle  is  over- 
looked in  the  popular  impression  of  a  hard  theological  treatise. 
It  appears  in  the  forensic  moulds  in  which  the  great  spiritual 
processes  are  occasionally  cast ;  in  the  embodiment  of  the  an- 
tagonism of  sin  and  holiness  in  a  personal  struggle  ;  in  the 
introduction  of  objections  as  by  an  interlocutor ;  in  the  vivid 
contrasts  of  life  and  death,  spirit  and  flesh,  bondage  and  free- 
dom, condemnation  and  acquittal ;  in  the  impersonation  of  the 
whole  creation  groaning  and  travailing  for  deliverance  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption. 

The  transitions  are  as  easy  and  natural  as  the  contrasts  are 
sharp.     The  nervous  but  steady  movement  of  chs.  ii.,  iii.,  iv., 
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suddenly  subsides  with  the  opening  of  ch.  v.,  and  one  can  pause 
and  bare  his  forehead  to  the  sweet  air  ere  he  begins  upon  the 
new  ascent  from  ver.  12.  The  first  words  of  the  eighth  chapter 
succeed  the  seventh  like  a  quiet  melody  given  out  by  flute  or 
horn  after  the  tumultuous  harmonies  of  the  ochestra  ;  and  one 
is  conscious  of  no  shock  in  the  descent  from  the  high  themes  of 
sovereignty  and  grace  to  their  applications  in  common  life  and 
duty. 

The  epistle  must-  be  grasped  entire.  ISTo  portion  of  the  New 
Testament  lends  itself  to  more  dangerous  distortions  of  truth 
through  fragmentary  use.  ISTo  one  of  Paul's  epistles  is  so 
dependent  for  its  just  effect  upon  the  perception  of  tlie  relation 
of  its  parts  to  the  whole.  Its  logic  and  its  feeling  are  inseparable. 
It  answers  the  highest  test  of  eloquence  in  stimulating  emotion 
with  profound  thought,  and  in  fusing  thought  in  feeling. 

But  to  acquire  such  a  grasp  is  no  easy  task,  especially  for  the 
English  reader.  It  requires  far  more  than  close  grammatical 
analysis,  and  adjustment  of  the  special  theological  problems 
raised  by  the  epistle.  The  letter  must  be  studied  in  the  light 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  Pauline  writings,  and  with  the  largest 
possible  acquaintance  with  the  logical  and  rhetorical  habits 
of  the  apostle.  The  fulness  and  impetuosity  of  his  thought 
sometimes  render  him  careless  of  its  arrangement.  Sugges- 
tions, striking  into  the  main  line  of  reasoning,  are  pursued  with 
an  eagerness  and  to  a  length  which  may  easily  divert  the  reader 
from  the  principal  track.  Possible  qualifications  of  a  truth  are 
temporarily  neglected  in  the  concentration  of  thought  upon  a 
single  aspect.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  discover  where  the  mat- 
ter of  a  parenthesis  gives  place  to  the  resumption  of  the  main 
thought ;  sometimes  indeed  the  parenthesis  is  carried  on  as  if 
it  were  the  main  tliought.  The  first  member  of  a  proposition 
often  acquires  a  headway  which  makes  him  forget  to  offset  it 
with  its  complementary  member.  His  antitheses  are  not 
always  evenly  balanced,  and  one  member  may  be  literal  and  the 
other  metaphorical.  Certain  expressions  depend  for  their  force 
upon  word-plays  which  cannot  be  translated,  and  prepositions 
are  accumulated  with  reference  to  shades  of  meaning  which  tax 
the  utmost  resources  of  the  translator  and  commentator. 
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THE   FIEST   EPISTLE   TO   THE   COEmTHIAlTS. 

The  account  of  Paul's  first  visit  to  Corinth  is  given  in  Acts 
xvii.  He  continued  there  a  year  and  six  months,  going  thence 
to  Syria,  and  making  a  brief  stay  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem  at 
Ephesus,  to  which  he  returned  and  remained  for  over  two 
years.  The  church  at  Corinth  became  the  most  important  of 
those  founded  by  the  apostle,  and  probably  embraced  the 
church  at  the  adjoining  seaport  of  Cenchreae  (see  on  Eom. 
xvi.  1),  and  the  Christians  scattered  throughout  Achaia  (2  Cor. 
i.l). 

After  Paul's  departure  from  Corinth,  Apollos,  commended 
by  the  Ephesian  church,  was  sent  to  labor  there.  Notwith- 
standing his  efficiency  he  involuntarily  became  the  cause  of 
division  in  the  church,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  party  which  pre- 
ferred his  polished  rhetoric  to  the  plainer  utterances  of  Paul 
(1  Cor.  iii.  4,  5). 

Besides  this,  the  characteristic  sensuous  and  pleasure-loving 
tendencies  of  the  Corinthians  began  to  assert  themselves  within 
the  church.  The  majority  of  the  converts  were  of  a  low  social 
grade,  many  of  them  slaves,  and  the  seductions  of  the  gay  city 
often  proved  too  strong  for  resistance. 

The  report  of  these  evils,  brought  to  Ephesus  by  Apollos  on 
his  return  from  Corinth,  called  out  a  letter  from  Paul  which  is 
lost,  but  which  is  referred  to  in  1  Cor.  v.  9.  Additional  tidings 
came  in  a  letter  from  the  church  to  Paul,  asking  advice  on  the 
following  points :  1.  Celibacy  and  marriage.  Was  married 
life  a  lower  condition  than  celibacy,  or  was  it  wrong  in  itself  ? 
Were  marriages  allowable  between  Christians  and  heathen  ? 
Should  a  Christian  wife  or  husband  abandon  a  heathen  spouse  ? 
2.  Meats  offered  to  idols.  Idol  sacrifices  were  festivals.  Gen- 
tile converts  refused  to  abandon  the  society  of  their  heathen 
friends,  and  mingled  with  them  at  the  idol  feasts ;  while  a  meal 
at  a  public  festival  was  a  substantial  help  to  the  poor.  Might 
Christians  attend  these  festivals  ?  Might  they  buy  in  the  mar- 
ket the  resold  meat  which  had  been  offered  to  idols  ?  3.  Mules 
in  assemblies.     Should  men  cover  their  heads  ?     Should  women 
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appear  uncovered  ?  Might  women  speak  and  teach  in  public  ? 
4.  Spiritual  gifts.  Which  was  the  more  important,  speaking 
with  tongues  or  preaching  ?  "What  should  be  done  wlien  sev- 
eral began  to  speak  at  once  ?  5.  The  resurrection.  Some 
maintained  that  it  was  purely  spiritual  and  that  it  was  already 
past.  6.  They  also  desired  to  hear  something  more  about  the 
collection  for  the  poor  in  Judaea,  and  to  have  Apollos  sent 
back. 

The  bearers  of  the  letter,  Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achai- 
cus,  together  with  those  of  the  household  of  Chloe  (1  Cor.  i. 
11),  also  brought  tidings  of  the  factions  which  had  divided  the 
church  and  the  quarrels  over  the  different  preachers.  Certain 
Judaic  teachers  had  come,  with  commendatory  letters  from 
Jerusalem,  claiming  the  authority  of  Peter  and  impugning  that 
of  Paul,  declaring  that  Peter  was  the  true  head  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  Paul  an  interloper.  A  fourth  distinct  party  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  indicated  by  the  words  "  I  of  Christ " 
(see  on  1  Cor.  i.  10).  It  also  appeared  that  the  assemblies  of 
the  church  had  become  disorderly ;  that  the  agapae  and  the 
eucharist  were  scenes  of  gluttony,  brawling,  and  drunk- 
enness ;  while  the  gatherings  for  worship  were  thrown  into 
confusion  by  the  simultaneous  speaking  of  those  who  professed 
the  gift  of  tongues.  Women  were  speaking  unveiled  in  these 
assemblies.  One  prominent  church-member  was  living  crim- 
inally with  his  stepmother. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter  Paul  abandoned  his  intended 
visit  to  Corinth,  sent  Titus  to  inform  the  church  of  his  change 
of  plan  and  to  arrange  for  the  collection,  and  dictated  to  Sos- 
thenes  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Notwithstanding 
the  subscription  of  the  letter,  "  written  from  Philippi,"  a  mis- 
take which  grew  out  of  1  Cor.  xvi.  6,  it  was  written  at  Ephesus, 
as  appears  from  1  Cor.  xvi.  8,  19. 

He  begins  by  stating  his  complaints  against  the  church 
(i.  10-vi.  20).  He  then  answers  the  questions  contained  in 
their  letter :  Marriage  (vii.  1-40) ;  Sacrificial  feasts  (viii.  1-13). 
From  this  he  diverges  to  the  insinuations  against  his  character 
and  authority,  noticing  the  charge  based  upon  his  refusal  to 
receive   pecuniary  support,  and  asserting  his  unselfish   devo- 
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tion  to  the  Gospel  (ix.).  He  returns  to  the  sacrificial  feasts 
(x.).  Then  he  passes  to  the  regulation  of  the  assemblies  (xi.). 
The  different  spiritual  gifts  and  their  mutual  relation  are  dis- 
cussed in  ch.  xii.,  and  Love  is  shown  to  be  greater  and  more 
enduring  than  -all  gifts  (xiii.).  The  subject  of  speaking  with 
tongues  is  then  taken  up,  and  the  superiority  of  prophecy  to 
the  gift  of  tongues  is  asserted  (xiv.  1-40).  Ch.  xv.  discusses 
the  resurrection,  and  the  epistle  concludes  with  references  to  cer- 
tain personal  and  incidental  matters,  including  the  collection. 

Authorities  are  generally  agreed  in  placing  the  date  of  the 
epistle  A.D.  57.     Its  authenticity  is  conceded  on  all  hands. 

The  key-note  of  the  epistle  is  struck  in  two  correlated 
thoughts — the  supreme  lieadship  of  Christ,  and  the  union  of 
believers  as  one  body  in  and  with  Him.  The  former  thought 
finds  expression  in  Paul's  humble  disclaimer  of  all  merely  per- 
sonal  authority,  and  of  all  right  to  a  hearing  save  as  Christ's 
agent  and  mouthpiece.  The  power  of  preaching  resides  in  its 
theme — Christ  crucified — and  not  in  its  philosophic  wisdom 
nor  in  the  personal  culture  of  its  preachers.  The  gifts  and 
graces  of  the  Church  are  due  to  Christ  alone.  The  other 
thought  is  the  standing  confutation  and  rebuke  of  all  the  errors 
and  abuses  which  have  invaded  the  Church.  Faction,  fornica- 
tion, litigation,  fellowship  with  idolaters — all  are  sufficiently 
condemned  by  the  fact  that  they  break  the  sacred  tie  between 
the  Church  and  Christ,  and  between  individuals  and  the 
Church.  Union  in  Christ  implies  divine  order  in  the  Church. 
The  sexes  fall  into  their  true  relation.  The  subordinations  of 
the  heavenly  hierarchies  are  perpetuated  in  the  Church.  Con- 
fusion is  banished  from  public  worship,  and  the  mystery  of  the 
eucharist  is  expounded  in  the  mutual  love  and  helpfulness  of 
the  participants.  Diversities  of  spiritual  gifts  are  harmonized 
and  utilized  through  their  relation  to  tlie  one  body  and  the 
informing  power  of  one  divine  Spirit — the  Spirit  of  love. 
Christian  expediency,  involving  individual  sacrifice  for  the  com- 
mon welfare,  becomes  an  authoritative  principle.  This  unity 
finds  its  crowning  exhibition  in  the  resurrection,  in  which  be- 
lievers share  the  resurrection  of  their  Lord,  and  enter  into  final 
and  perfect  communion  with  His  glorified  life. 
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It  has  been  truthfully  said  that  no  portion  of  the  New  Test- 
ament discusses  so  directly  the  moral  problems  of  that  age  or 
of  our  own.  Many  of  the  same  questions  emerge  in  the  social 
and  church-life  of  modern  times.  Such  are  the  rally  of  cliques 
round  popular  preachers ;  the  antithesis  of  asceticism  and 
christian  liberty ;  of  christian  zeal  and  christian  wisdom ;  the 
true  relation  of  the  sexes  and  the  proper  position  and  function 
of  woman  in  the  Church  ;  the  assertion  of  individual  inspiration 
against  the  canons  of  christian  decency ;  the  antagonism  be- 
tween individualism  and  the  subordination  of  the  members  to 
the  body ;  the  resurrection  in  the  light  of  modern  science ; 
ae.stheticism  and  morals. 

l^o  epistle  of  the  New  Testament,  therefore,  should  be  more 
carefully  studied  by  the  modern  pastor. 

THE    SECOND   EPISTLE   TO   THE   COEmTHIANS. 

Paul's  stay  at  Ephesus  was  cut  short  by  the  riot.  He  de- 
parted to  Troas,  and  thence  to  Macedonia  (Acts  xx.),  where  he 
met  Titus,  for  whose  arrival  he  had  anxiously  waited  in  order 
to  learn  the  effect  of  his  letter  (2  Cor.  i.  8 ;  ii.  13 ;  vii.  5). 
Titus'  report  was  both  gratifying  and  disheartening.  He  had 
been  cordially  received,  and  the  epistle  had  caused  penitence 
and  amendment ;  but  the  influence  of  the  anti-Pauline  parties 
had  increased,  and  they  were  openly  assailing  Paul's  character 
and  insisting  on  their  own  superior  apostolic  claims.  Accord- 
ingly Titus  was  again  sent  to  Corinth  with  a  second  epistle, 
written  from  some  point  in  Macedonia.  The  statement  of  the 
subscription  that  it  was  written  from  Philippi,  lacks  evidence, 
besides  being  in  itself  improbable.  The  date  is  the  autumn  of 
A.D.  57. 

The  epistle  is  among  the  least  systematic  of  Paul's  writings, 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  written  in  a  conflict  of  feeling,  in 
which  joy,  grief,  and  indignation  struggled  for  the  mastery. 
Its  main  motives  are  three  in  number.  1.  Thankfulness  for 
the  effect  of  his  first  letter.  2.  Indignation  at  the  work  and 
increasing  influence  of  the  false  teachers.  3.  Anxiety  for  the 
completion  of  the  collection,  and  that  the  Corinthians  should 
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imitate  the  good  example  of  the  Macedonian  churches.  "  The 
three  objects  of  the  epistle  are,  in  point  of  arrangement,  kept 
distinct ;  but  so  vehement  were  the  feelings  under  which  he 
wrote,  that  the  thankful  expression  of  the  first  part  is  darkened 
by  the  indignation  of  the  third ;  and  the  directions  about  the 
business  of  the  contribution  are  colored  bj  the  reflections  both 
of  his  joy  and  of  his  grief  "  (Stanley). 

The  style  accords  with  this  turbiilenee  of  feeling.  It  is  sur- 
charged with  passionate  emotion.  K'o  one  of  Paul's  epistles  is 
so  intensely  personal.  Here  only  he  reveals  two  of  those  great 
spiritual  experiences  which  belong  to  a  Christian's  inmost 
heart-life — -personal  crises  which  are  secrets  between  a  man 
and  his  God.  One  of  these — the  thorn  in  the  flesh — is  a  crisis 
of  agony ;  the  other — the  rapture  into  the  third  heaven — a  crisis 
of  ecstasy.  Bengel's  remark  is  familiar,  that  the  epistle  is  an 
itinerary.  "  The  very  stages  of  his  journey  are  impressed  upon 
it ;  the  troubles  at  Ephesus,  the  repose  at  Troas,  the  anxieties 
and  consolations  of  Macedonia,  tlie  prospect  of  removing  to 
Corinth  "  (Stanley).  His  self -vindication  is  not  only  a  remark- 
able piece  of  personal  history,  but  a  revelation  of  his  high  sense 
of  honor  and  his  keen  sensitiveness.  liis  "  boasting,"  into 
which  he  is  driven  by  persistent  slander,  throws  into  relief  his 
aversion  to  self-praise.  He  formally  announces  his  intention 
to  boast,  as  though  he  can  bring  himself  to  the  task  only  by 
committing  himself  to  it.  Thrice  he  repeats  the  announcement, 
and  each  time  seems  to  catch,  with  a  sense  of  relief,  at  an  oppor- 
tunity for  digressing  to  a  different  subject.  Ecstatic  thanks- 
giving and  cutting  irony,  self-assertion  and  self-abnegation, 
commendation,  warning  and  authority,  paradox,  apology,  all 
meet  and  cross  and  seethe  ;  yet  out  of  the  swirling  eddies  rise, 
like  rocks,  grand  Christian  principles  and  inspiring  hopes. 
Such  are  the  double  power  of  the  Gospel  for  life  or  death  ;  the 
freedom  and  energy  of  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit ;  suffering 
the  path  to  glory  ;  the  divine  purpose  in  the  decay  of  the  fleshly 
tabernacle ;  the  new  and  heavenly  investment  of  the  mortal 
life  ;  the  universal  judgment ;  the  nature  of  repentance  as  dis- 
tinguished from  sorrow,  and  the  principles  of  christian  liberal- 
ity.    Full  and  swift  as  is  the  torrent,  there  is  ever  a  hand  on 
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the  floodgate.  In  the  most  indignant  outburst  tlie  sense  of 
suppression  asserts  itself.  Indignation  and  irony  never  run 
into  malediction.  We  cease  to  be  surprised  at  the  apostle's 
capability  of  indignation  when  we  catch  glimpses,  as  we  do 
throughout  the  epistle,  into  the  depths  of  his  tenderness. 

It  is  not  strange  that  such  a  tempest  should  set  its  mark  upon 
the  style  and  diction,  especially  if  we  assume  that  the  epistle  was 
dictated  to  an  amanuensis.  In  some  particulars  the  epistle  is  the 
most  diflBcult  in  the  JS'^ew  Testament.  The  style  is  broken,  in- 
volved, at  times  obscure.  The  impetuosity  of  the  thought  car- 
ries it  from  point  to  point' with  a  rapidity  which  makes  it  often 
hard  to  grasp  the  sequence  and  connection.  It  is  preeminently 
picturesque,  abounding  in  metaphors  which  sometimes  lie  un- 
developed in  the  heart  of  single  words,  and  sometimes  are 
strangely  mixed  or  suddenly  shifted.  Building  and  clothing 
blend  in  describing  the  heavenly  investiture  of  the  believer; 
now  the  Corinthians  are  a  commendatory  letter  written  in  the 
apostles'  hearts,  now  the  letter  is  written  by  Christ  on  the  Co- 
rinthians' hearts  ;  the  rush  of  thought  does  not  stop  at  the  in- 
congruity of  an  epistle  on  stone  and  of  ink  on  stone  tables ; 
now  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  now  the  apostles  themselves  are 
a  sweet  odor.  Paul  does  not  hv/ikster  the  word  of  God.  He 
does  not  henumb  his  converts  like  a  torpedo.  Here  a  word  calls 
up  Gideon's  lamps  and  pitchers,  there  the  rocky  strongliolds  of 
the  Cilician  pirates.  A  rapid  series  of  participles  carries  us 
through  the  successive  stages  of  a  battle — the  hemming  in,  the 
cutting,  the  way  out,  the  pursuit,  the  blow  of  the  enemy's 
sword.  The  high  citadel  is  stormed,  the  lofty  towers  are  over- 
thrown, the  captives  are  led  away.  Paul  bears  about  a  daily 
death  :  affliction  is  a  light  weight,  glory  an  overwhelming  bur- 
den :  the  fleshly  body  is  a  tent,  the  glorified  body  an  eternal 
building,  or  a  garment  dropped  from  above. 

Certain  words  appear  to  have  a  peculiar  fascination  for  the 
writer,  as  if  they  gathered  up  into  themselves  the  significance  of 
whole  masses  of  thought.  "Without  arresting  its  main  current, 
the  stream  eddies  round  these.  Sometimes  he  dwells  on  them 
caressingly,  as  "  the  God  of  all  comfort,  who  comforteth  us,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  comfort  with  the  comfort  wherewith  we  are 
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comforted:''  Sometimes  he  rings  them  out  like  a  challenge,  as 
commend,  commendation,  hoast.  Sometimes  he  touches  and  re- 
touches them  with  a  sarcastic  emphasis,  as  lear  with  me,  hear 
with  them.  "  So  full  of  turns  is  he  everywhere,"  says  Erasmus, 
"  so  great  is  the  skill,  you  would  not  believe  that  tlie  same  man 
was  speaking.  Now,  as  some  limpid  fountain,  he  gently  bubbles 
forth ;  anon,  like  a  mighty  torrent,  he  rolls  crashing  on,  whirl- 
ing many  things  along  in  his  course :  again  he  flows  calmly  and 
smoothly,  or  spreads  out  into  a  lake." 

The  authenticity  of  the  epistle  is  conceded.  Unsuccessful 
attempts  have  been  made  against  its  integrity,  as  the  effort  to 
show  that  it  consists  of  three  separate  epistles,  or  of  two. 


THE    EPISTLES    OE    THE    IMPEISONMENT. 

This  name  is  given  to  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians,  Ephes- 
ians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon,  because  they  were  composed 
during  Paul's  first  imprisonment  at  Home.  By  a  few  critics 
they  have  been  assigned  to  the  period  of  the  confinement  at 
Caesarea. 

Paul  arrived  in  Rome,  under  guard,  after  his  shipwreck  at 
Malta,  in  March,  a.d.  61,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero. 
He  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Praetorian  Guard,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  relieved  each  other  in  his  custody,  each  soldier 
being  chained  to  his  hand.  This  interruption  of  his  missionary 
labors  was  a  blessing  in  disguise.  Twenty  years  of  exhausting 
toil  had  brought  the  necessity  for  rest  and  meditation.  The 
.  two  years  of  confinement  in  Caesarea  afforded  the  apostle  the 
leisure  for  sinking  his  thought  deeper  into  tlie  mystery  of  the 
Gospel.  The  effect  is  apparent  in  the  epistles  from  his  Roman 
prison.  Nothing  in  these,  indeed,  contradicts  his  previous  writ- 
ings; the  fundamental  themes  of  the  earlier  epistles  recur,  and 
Philippians  in  particular  exhibits  marked  parallels  with  Ro- 
mans. In  all  Christ  is  central.  In  Romans  and  in  the  Corin- 
thian epistles  there  are  not  wanting  instances  of  the  exalted 
feeling  which  is  so  marked  in  Ephesians,  Colossians,  and  Phi- 
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lippians.  The  Judaizing  insolence,  castigated  in  Galatiaus,  is 
sharply  touched  again  in  Philippians.  The  relations  of  Jew 
and  Gentile  reappear  in  Ephesians ;  and  Christ's  headship  of 
the  Church,  assumed  in  First  Corinthians,  is  developed  and  em- 
phasized in  Ephesians  and  Colossians. 

ITevertheless,  the  Epistles  of  the  Imprisonment  carry  us  into 
a  new  atmosphere.  The  thought  takes  new  directions  and  a 
wider  range.  The  apostle's  personality  appears  in  an  aspect 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  analyze,  but  which  carries  with  it  the 
sense  of  a  broadening  and  deepening  of  the  whole  naan.  In 
the  discussion  of  christian  truth  the  points  of  emphasis  are 
shifted.  In  the  earlier  epistles  he  deals  largely  with  unbeliev- 
ers, in  the  latter  with  Christians.  In  the  one  he  is  aiming  to 
initiate  union  with  Christ ;  in  the  other  to  develop  communion. 
In  the  one  he  points  to  the  cross,  in  the  o\X\&\- fi'om  the  cross  to 
the  inheritance  of  grace  and  glory  which  it  commands.  In  the 
one  he  emphasizes  Christ  crucified,  in  the  other  Christ  risen, 
ascended,  and  reigning.  In  all  alike  the  cross  is  central,  but  in 
these  latter  epistles  it  is  coordinated  with  the  vast  economy  of 
creation,  redemption,  the  Church  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  as  it 
lies  entire  in  the  eternal  counsels  of  God.  Here  the  person 
rather  than  the  work  of  Christ  is  in  the  foreground :  here,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Pauline  writings,  the  eye  is  distinctly  fixed 
upon  the  pre-incarnate  Son  of  God.  While  in  the  earlier  groups 
of  epistles  the  moral  applications  of  doctrine  are  not  overlooked, 
in  these,  the  ethical  element  is  more  evenly  balanced  with  the 
theological.  In  Philippians  the  etliical  element  dominates  the 
theological.  The  great  christological  truths  are  translated  into 
christian  experience,  and  brought  to  bear  as  the  principles  and 
motives  of  duty.  "  ISTo  duty  is  too  small  to  illustrate  one  or 
other  of  the  principles  which  inspired  the  divinest  acts  of 
Christ.  The  commonest  acts  of  humility  and  beneficence  are 
to  be  imitations  of  the  condescension  which  brought  Him  from 
the  position  of  equality  with  God  to  the  obedience  of  the  cross ; 
and  the  ruling  motive  of  the  love  and  kindness  practised  by 
Christians  to  one  another  is  to  be  the  recollection  of  their  com- 
mon connection  with  Him."  * 

*  stalker. 
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A  difference  from  the  earlier  epistles  also  develops  through 
the  new  phase  of  error  with  which  the  apostle  has  to  deal. 
Epaphras  announced  the  appearance  of  a  new  enemy  in  the 
churches  of  the  Lycus.  The  point  of  assault  had  begun  to  shift 
from  legalism  to  philosophic  mysticism.  Legalism  itself  be- 
trayed the  infusion  of  Essenic  asceticism  and  Gnostic  specula- 
tiveness.  These  were  the  forces  which  brought  to  the  front  the 
doctrines  of  Christ's  person  and  of  the  Church ;  the  one  as  the 
bulwark  against  the  fancy  of  mediate  creation  and  the  affected 
humility  of  angel-worship,  and  the  other,  in  its  exhibition  of 
Christ  as  the  head  of  the  body  of  believers,  contesting  the 
claim  of  philosophy  to  be  the  supreme  source  of  wisdom,  and 
the  right  of  legal  ordinances  to  give  the  law  to  life. 

THE    EPISTLE    TO    THE    PHILIPPIAH^S. 

For  Philippi,  see  on  Philip,  i.  1. 

"With  the  arrival  of  Paul  at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.),  the  Gospel 
entered  Europe.  On  his  departure  he  left  Luke  to  complete 
the  organization  of  the  Church.  He  subsequently  visited  the 
city  twice,  after  which  we  hear  nothing  of  the  PhUippian 
church  until  he  writes  to  it  from  his  Roman  prison.  On  hear- 
ing of  his  transfer  to  Pome,  the  Philippians,  with  the  same 
generosity  which  they  had  shown  on  former  occasions  (Pliilip. 
iv.  15,  16 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  8,  9),  sent  a  supply  of  monej'  by  Epaph- 
roditus,  who,  on  his  i-eturn,  brought  this  letter. 

The  epistle  is  unofficial  and  familiar  in  character,  even  the 
apostolic  title  being  dropped  in  the  opening  salutation.  In  its 
unsystematic  structure  it  rivals  Second  Corinthians.  It  opens 
with  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  Pome  since 
his  arrival,  the  efforts  of  his  opposers,  and  the  zeal  of  his 
friends,  and  an  expression  of  his  own  feelings  as  to  his  pos- 
sible death  or  continued  life.  An  exliortation  follows  to  christ- 
ian unity,  courage,  and  humility,  the  latter  illustrated  by  the 
great  act  of  Christ's  humiliation.  He  hopes  soon  to  be  re- 
leased :  he  is  about  to  send  Timothy  to  Philippi ;  Epaphrodi- 
tus  has  been  sick,  and  is  about  to  return  home.  Let  them 
beware  of  the  Judaizers — the  dogs,  the  concision.     Their  arro- 
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gant  claims  are  contrasted  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Christians,  and  the  contrast  is  pointed  by  his  own  spiritual 
history  and  a  recital  of  the  legal  privileges  which  he  relin- 
quished for  Christ.  Then  follow  an  exhortation  to  steadfast- 
ness, a  lament  over  the  victims  of  sensuality,  and  a  contrast 
of  such  with  those  whose  life  and  hope  are  heavenly.  Two 
prominent  ladies  are  entreated  to  reconcile  their  differences, 
after  which  come  some  parting  admonitions  to  entertain  pure 
thoughts  and  high  aims,  and  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
gift  brought  by  Epaphroditus. 

In  the  tone  of  strong  personal  attachment  which  pervades 
the  epistle,  it  resembles  the  first  to  the  Thessalonians.  It  con- 
tains no  formulated  doctrinal  teaching,  and  no  indication  of 
the  presence  of  doctrinal  errors  within  the  Church.  Only  the 
severe  allusions  in  the  third  chapter,  to  Judaizers  and  Antino- 
mian  loose-livers,  have  the  flavor  of  controversy,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  these  is  not  argumentative,  but  denunciatory,  hortative, 
and  expostulatory.  The  only  warning  to  the  Church  is  against 
internal  dissensions.  Christ  is  set  forth,  not  in  His  relation  to 
great  christian  mysteries,  but  as  a  living  power  in  personal 
experience — notably  in  the  apostle's  own.. 

The  words  and  imagery  reveal  occasional  traces  of  the  con- 
tact of  Stoicism,  as  citisenship  (i.  28  ;  iii.  20) ;  content,  or  self- 
sufficient  (iv.  2) ;  and  the  passage,  i.  21-27,  presents  a  vivid 
contrast  with  the  Stoic's  theory  of  life  and  his  justification  of 
suicide.  The  epistle  abounds  in  picturesque  words,  as  earnest 
expectation  (i.  20) ;  terrified  (i.  28) ;  depart  (i.  23) ;  rolhery 
(ii.  6) ;  holding  forth  (ii.  16) ;  offered  (ii.  17) ;  not  regarding 
(ii.  30) ;  heep  (iv.  7) ;  learned  (iv.  11),  etc.     See  notes. 

Bishop  Lightfoot  observes  :  "  The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 
is  not  only  the  noblest  reflection  of  Paul's  personal  character 
and  spiritual  illumination,  his  large  sympathies,  his  womanly 
tenderness,  his  delicate  courtesy,  his  frank  independence,  his 
entire  devotion  to  the  Master's  service — but  as  a  monument  of 
the  power  of  the  Gospel  it  yields  in  importance  to  none  of  the 
apostolic  writings.  ...  To  all  ages  of  the  Church — to  our 
own  especially — this  epistle  reads  a  great  lesson.  While  we  are 
expending  our  strength  on  theological  definitions  or  ecclesias- 
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tical  rules,  it  recalls  us  from  these  distractions  to  the  very  heart 
aud  centre  of  the  Gospel— the  life  of  Christ  and  the  life  in 
Christ.  Here  is  the  meeting-point  of  all  our  differences,  the 
liealing  of  all  our  feuds,  the  true  life  alike  of  individuals  and 
sects  and  churches ;  here  doctrine  and  practice  are  wedded  to- 
gether ;  for  here  is  the  '  creed  of  creeds  '  involved  in  and  arising 
out  of  the  '  work  of  works.'  " 

The  authenticity  and  genuineness  are  generally  conceded, 
though  violently  assailed  by  the  Tiibingen  critics.  The  date  of 
composition  is  probably  about  a.d.  62,  and  the  epistle  is,  I  think, 
to  be  placed  in  order  before  the  other  three.* 

THE   EPISTLE   TO    THE   EPHESIAJSTS. 

For  Ephesus,  see  on  Apoe.  ii.  1. 

The  church  in  Epliesus  was  founded  during  Paul's  long  resi- 
dence there  (Acts  xix.  10 ;  xx.  31).  lie  left  the  city  immedi- 
ately after  the  great  riot  (Acts  xix.),  aud  never  returned.  His 
last  personal  contact  with  the  church  was  when  he  met  its 
elders  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx.  18,  35). 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  destination  of  the 
epistle.  The  principal  views  are  three :  1.  That  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  church  at  Ephesus.  2.  To  the  church  at  Laodi- 
caea.  3.  That  it  was  an  encyclical  or  circular  epistle,  intended 
for  the  church  at  Ephesus  along  with  a  body  of  neighboi'ino- 
churches.  Some  also  have  regarded  it  as  designed  for  the 
churches  of  Ephesus  and  Laodicaea,  and  others  for  the  Lao- 
dicaean  church  along  with  a  circle  of  churches. 

I  regard  the  epistle  as  addressed  to  the  Church  at  Ephesus. 
Such  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  early  church.  The  words 
"  in  Ephesus  "  (i.  1),  though  omitted  in  two  important  manu- 
scripts, are  found  in  the  majority  of  manuscripts  and  in  all  the 
old  versions.  The  Laodicaean  theory  f  was  started  by  Marcion, 
who  was  severely  taken  to  task  by  Tertullian  for  altering  the 
title  to  "  the  Epistle  to  the  Laodicaeans."     Marcion  himself  in- 


*  Against  the  maioritv  of  authorities. 
t  Advocated  by  Bishop  Lightfoot. 
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Berted  the  epistle  in  his  canon  as  "  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephes- 
ians ; "  and  it  is  significant  that  no  manuscript  which  omits 
"in  Ephesus"  substitutes  "in  Laodicaea."  The  encyclical 
theory  rests  mainly  on  internal  grounds,  such  as  the  general 
tenor  of  the  epistle,  and  the  absence  of  personal  reminiscences, 
appeals  and  greetings,  and  of  local  references.  But  when  ad- 
dressing a  circle  of  churches,  Paul  is  wont  to  specify  the  fact, 
as  in  First  and  Second  Corinthians  and  Galatians.  If  the  words 
"in  Ephesus"  be  rejected,  the  epistle  is  entirely  without  local 
designation,  and  is  catholic  rather  than  encyclical.  Moreover, 
whenever  Paul,  in  the  address  of  an  epistle,  uses  rot?  ovaiv 
which  are,  he  follows  these  with  the  name  of  a  place,  as  "  at 
Eome,"  "at  Philippi,"  "at  Corinth." 

The  Ephesian  church,  so  far  as  is  indicated  by  the  letter, 
furnished  no  special  reason  for  its  composition.  It  contains  no 
references  to  the  dangers  which  Paul  predicted  at  Miletus,  no 
allusions  to  his  personal  relations  with  the  church,  and  no  salu- 
tations to  individuals.  Its  theme  is  the  Church  of  Christ, 
fovm,ded  in  the  will  of  the  Father,  developed  hy  the  work  of  the 
Son,  and  united  in  him  through  the  indwelling  and  energy  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  body  of  believers  is  chosen  of  God  :  their  privilege  is 
adoption :  the  motive  of  adoption  is  grace,  its  medium  Jesus 
Christ,  its  element  love,  its  end  holiness  and  the  glorification  of 
divine  grace  (i.  3-6). 

The  work  of  the  Son  in  this  scheme  is  redemption,  remission 
of  sins,  and  the  gift  of  wisdom  and  discernment.  His  central 
position  in  the  divine  plan  will  appear  in  the  consummation, 
which  will  consist  in  the  summing  up  of  all  things  in  Him  (i. 
7-12). 

The  agent  and  earnest  of  this  inheritance  of  believers  is  the 
Holy  Spirit  (i.  13-14). 

Hence  the  prayer  that  the  operation  of  the  Spii'it  may  appear 
in  the  bestowment  of  wisdom  and  revelation  (compare  i.  8),  and 
of  quickened  spiritual  discernment ;  so  that  believers  may 
recognize  the  divine  call,  and  experience  the  hope  which  it  en- 
genders, the  riches  of  the  inheritance  which  it  assures  (compare 
i.  11),  and  the  efliciency  of  the  divine  power  which  is  exhibited 
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and  pledged  to  them  in  the  resurrection  and  exaltation  of 
Christ  (i.  15-22). 

The  election,  the  call,  the  redemptive  work,  the  adoption, 
the  personal  holiness,  the  knowledge  and  discernment — all  find 
their  embodiment  in  the  Church,  the  body  of  Christ,  in  which 
the  divine  fulness  dwells  (i.  22,  23). 

The  scope  of  this  plan  is  universal,  including  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  Its  operation  is  illustrated  in  the  turning  of  the 
Gentiles  from  their  sins,  and  in  the  destruction  of  the  national 
and  religious  barriers  between  them  and  the  Jews,  making  of 
the  two  one  Church  in  Christ,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Spirit, 
built  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  with 
Christ  as  the  corner-stone  (ii.  1-22). 

The  inclusion  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  divine  covenant  is  a 
mystery  of  which  Paul  has  been  made  the  minister.  The 
intent  of  this  mystery  is  to  manifest  through  the  Church  to  the 
heavenly  powers  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  (iii.  2-10). 

Thus  far  the  theme,  the  Church,  is  struck  at  i.  22,  23 ;  ii. 
19-22 ;  iii.  10. 

The  prayer  (iii.  14-21)  includes  the  points  already  touched — 
the  universal  fatherhood  of  God ;  the  sonship  of  Christ ;  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  in  believers ;  the  indwelling  of  Christ  by 
faith  ;  love  as  the  element  of  christian  life  ;  knowledge  of  the 
deep  things  of  God — and  returns  to  the  main  theme,  the 
Church. 

The  key-note  of  the  practical  portion  of  the  epistle  is  given 
in  ch.  iv.  1 :  "  Walk  worthy  of  your  calling."  The  practical 
exhortations  contemplate  individuals  in  their  relation  to  the 
Church.  The  fundamental  duty  is  unity  through  tlie  one  in- 
forming Spirit  (iv.  3,  4).  The  great  factors  of  church  fellow- 
ship are  specified  :  "  One  Lord  "  (Christ) ;  one  principle  of 
"  faith,"  uniting  to  Christ ;  one  formal  sign,  "  baptism,"  mark- 
ing admission  to  the  body  of  Christ ;  one  universal  "  Father," 
ruling,  pervading,  and  dwelling  in  all  (iv.  5,  0). 

This  unity  of  the  Church  includes  and  is  furthered  by  various 
manifestations  of  the  Spirit  in  the  form  of  different  gifts ;  and 
the  authority  of  Christ  to  confer  and  distribute  these  gifts 
is  indicated  by  His  descent  to  earth  and  Hades,  and  His  ascent 
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to  the  glory  of  the  Father  (iv.  7-16).  In  the  thought  that  tiie 
purpose  of  these  gifts  is  the  edif jing  of  the  body  of  Christ,  the 
theme — the  Churcl^ — is  again  sounded. 

Practical  exhortations  follow,  to  spiritual  renewal,  truthful- 
ness, peace,  honesty,  purity  of  speech  and  life,  love,  godly 
caution,  temperance,  holy  meditation  and  christian  interchange, 
gratitude,  and  the  reciprocal  duties  of  husband  and  wife,  in 
which  last  the  church-theme  is  once  more  enunciated  in  typ- 
ifying by  the  marriage-rite  Christ's  love  for  the  Church 
(iv.  T-v.). 

The  Church  includes  the  household.  The  exhortations  to 
fidelity  in  household  relations  are  continued  (vi.  1-9).  The 
ideal  of  the  Church  and  of  individual  character  is  realized  only 
through  conflict  with  the  evil  world  and  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness, in  which  the  power  of  God  alone  can  insure  victor^-. 
Hence  the  Christian  is  urged  to  clothe  himself  with  the  divine 
panoply  (vi.  10-18). 

The  authenticity  of  the  epistle  has  been  challenged  on  the 
ground  of  dissimilarity  to  the  other  writings  of  Paul,  unusual 
words  and  phrases,  and  a  general  un-Pauline  character  in  doe- 
trine  and  diction.  As  regards  doctrine,  the  charge  is  beneath 
notice.  As  to  diction,  the  argument  from  unusual  expressions 
would  bear  equally  against  the  genuineness  of  some  of  the  best- 
attested  epistles.  While  there  are  forty-two  unique  w'ords  in 
this  letter,  there  are  thirty-eight  in  Colossians,  above  a  hundred 
in  Komans,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  in  First  Corinthians  ; 
while  the  well-known  peculiarities  of  Paul's  style  are  as  evident 
in  this  as  in  the  other  epistles. 

The  epistle  has  also  been  assailed  as  "  a  mere  verbose  expan- 
sion "  of  the  Colossian  letter.  There  are,  indeed,  marked  resem- 
blances between  tlie  two  both  in  matter  and  form,  and  some- 
times literal  correspondences,  as  might  be  expected  in  two  epis- 
tles written  about  the  same  time;  but  both  the  subject  and  the 
treatment  of  the  two  epistles  present  too  many  differences  to 
bear  out  this  charge  of  amplification.  On  the  contrary,  the 
same  subject  is  sometimes  treated  more  concisely  in  Ephesians 
than  in  Colossians  (Eph.  i.  15-17 ;  Col.  i.  3-6 ;  Eph.  iv.  32 ; 
Col.  iii.  12-14).      Ephesians,  moreover,  contains   matter    not 
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found  in  Colossians  (Eph.  i.  13-14 ;  iv.  8-15 ;  v.  Y-14,  23-31 ; 
vi.  10-17). 

The  polemic  element  in  Colossians  is  wanting  in  Epliesians. 
The  Christology  of  Colossians  is  more  metaphysical  than  that 
of  Ephesians,  while  the  predestinarianism  of  Ephesians  does 
not  appear  in  Colossians. 

This  epistle  presents  peculiar  difficulties  to  the  student. 
Dean  Alford  says  :  "  The  difficulties  lie  altogether  beneath  the 
surface ;  are  not  discernible  by  the  cursory  reader,  who  finds 
all  very  straightforward  and  simple.  .  .  .  But  when  we 
begin  to  inquire  why  thought  succeeds  to  thought,  and  one 
cumbrous  parenthesis  to  another— depths  under  depths  disclose 
themselves,  wonderful  systems  of  parallel  allusion,  frequent  and 
complicated  underplots — every  word,  the  more  we  search,  ap- 
proves itself  as  set  in  its  exact  logical  place;  we  see  every 
phrase  contributing  by  its  own  similar  organization  and  articu- 
lation to  the  carrying  out  of  the  organic  whole.  But  this  result 
is  not  won  without  much  labor  of  thought,  without  repeated 
and  minute  laying  together  of  portions  and  expressions,  with- 
out bestowing  on  single  words  and  phrases,  and  their  succession 
and  arrangement,  as  much  study  as  would  suffice  for  whole  sec- 
tions of  more  exoteric  epistles." 

While  the  diction  is  marked  by  a  peculiar  sonorousness  and 
depth  of  tone,  it  does  not  surpass  in  variety  and  picturesqueness 
that  of  some  other  epistles,  Second  Corinthians,  for  instance. 
The  shorter  epistle  to  the  Colossians  contains  thir,ty -eight 
unique  words  to  forty-two  in  Ephesians.  But  no  writing  of 
Paul  equals  this  in  the  liturgical  majesty  of  its  movement. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the  ever-deepening  flow  of  a 
stately  river ;  Second  Corinthians  is  the  rush  of  a  rapid  ;  Ephes- 
ians is  the  solemn  swell  of  a  calm  sea.  Not  a  familiar  and 
personal  letter  like  Philippians  and  Philemon,  it  is,  equally  with 
these,  devoid  of  official  stateliness.  Its  dignity  is  that  of  the 
seer  rather  than  of  the  bishop  and  teacher.  It  rises  at  times 
to  the  height  of  apocalypse.  The  impression  of  a  teacher  ex- 
pounding his  theme  is  largely  merged  in  the  impression  of  a 
great  mind  and  an  adoring  soul  mastered  and  swept  onward 
by  the  theme. 
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The  figure  of  a  cathedral,  into  which  Professor  Longfellow  has 
so  finely  cast  his  general  conception  of  the  "  Divina  Commedia," 
equally  well,  perhaps,  even  better,  suits  the  Ephesian  letter. 
If  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  that  epistle  is  the  veritable 
high-Gothic  of  sacred  literature  ;  every  line  and  detail  carrying 
the  eye  upward,  and  the  whole  combining  in  one  great  upreach, 
irradiated  with  the  rich  hues  of  "  the  many-tinted  wisdom  of 
God."  Even  as  St.  Ouen  mirrors  its  lines  in  the  font  at  the 
portal,  the  whole  magnificent  ideal  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
condenses  itself  into  the  inscription  round  the  baptismal  laver 
— "  one  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism."  Every  window  is 
blazoned  with  its  story,  but  in  each  the  central  figure  is  the 
same — now  the  Victim  of  the  cross,  now  the  Conqueror  with  his 
train  of  captives,  now  the  King  ascended  and  throned  in  light. 
No  partition  with  its  rigid  lines  sunders  the  band  of  wor- 
shippers. Jew  and  Gentile  kneel  side  by  side,  every  face 
turned  toward  the  cross.  On  the  very  threshold  the  ear  is 
greeted  with  a  burst  of  choral  thunder.  The  vast  aisles  throb 
with  praise,  crossed  with  the  minor  chords  of  penitent  rehearsal, 
and  the  deep  sighs  of  tempted  souls  struggling  with  the  powers 
of  darkness ;  while  from  the  side-chapels  float  the  words  of 
admonition  to  the  newly-wedded,  and  of  homely  precept  for 
the  children  and  servants  ;  and  over  all  the  sweet,  sad,  trium- 
phant tumult  is  heard  the  voice  of  the  great  apostle,  rising 
with  the  incense-cloud  from  before  the  altar  in  that  wondrous 
prayer,  never  surpassed  save  by  the  intercessions  of  Jesus  Him- 
self— "  That  He  would  grant  yon,  according  to  the  riches  of 
His  glory,  to  be  strengthened  with  might  by  His  Spirit  in  the 
innSr  man  ;  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith  ; 
that  ye,  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  may  be  able  to 
comprehend,  with  all  saints,  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length, 
and  depth,  and  height ;  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ  which 
passeth  knowledge,  that  ye  might  be  filled  unto  all  the  fulness 
of  God." 
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THE   EPISTLE   TO   THE   COLOSSIANS. 


For  Colossae,  see  on  Col.  i.  2. 

The  Gospel  was  first  preached  in  the  cities  of  the  Lyons  by 
Epaphras  (Col.  i.  7 ;  iv.  12 ;  Philem.  23),  who  may  also  have 
founded  the  churches  there.  The  theory  that  the  church  at 
Colossae  was  founded  by  Paul  has  no  sufficient  foundation.* 
The  church  had  never  been  personally  visited  by  Paul.  Though 
his  missionary  journeys  had  carried  hira  into  the  Galatian  and 
Phrygian  country  (Acts  xvi.  6),  the  indefinite  usage  of  these 
terms,  the  absence  of  all  hints  of  a  visit  in  the  epistle  itself, 
and  the  notices  of  his  route  in  the  Acts,  go  to  show  that  his 
path  did  not  lie  through  the  valley  of  the  Lycus.  Ch.  ii.  1, 
appears  to  indicate  that  the  Colossians  were  personally  unknown 
to  him. 

The  occasion  of  the  letter  was  the  visit  of  Epaphras  to  the 
apostle  in  prison,  and  Paul's  communication  with  Colossae  in 
the  matter  of  the  restoration  of  Onesimus.  Whether  Epaphras 
shared  his  captivity  or  not  (see  on  Philem.  23),  he  did  not  re- 
turn to  Colossae  with  this  letter,  but  remained  in  Paul's  com- 
pany (Col.  iv.  12) ;  and  his  stay  in  Eome  was  long  enough  to 
put  the  apostle  fully  in  possession  of  the  dangers  which  men- 
aced the  Colossian  church.  Paul  took  the  opportunity  of  Ty- 
chicus'  journey  to  Colossae  with  Onesimus,  to  send  this  letter. 

Phrygia  was  a  favorable  soil  for  the  development  of  error. 
"  Cosmological  speculation,  mystic  theosophy,  religious  fanati- 
cism, all  had  their  home  there."  f  The  leading  worship  was 
that  of  Cybele,  the  great  Mother  of  the  Gods,  which  was  spread 
over  Asia  Minor  generally,  and  especially  prevailed  in  Mysia 
and  Galatia.  It  was  orgiastic,  accompanied  with  frenzied 
dances,  bowlings,  and  self -mutilations.  Phrygia  was  also  the 
home  of  Ophitism,  or  serpent-worship.     Montanism,  with  its 

*  This  theory  was  elaborately  advocated  byDr.  Lardner  ("Works,"  iii. ,  eh. 
xiv.).  Summaries  and  discussions  of  his  argument  may  be  found  in  Alford's 
and  Eadie's  commentaries,  and  in  Dr.  Davidson's  "  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  New  Testament." 

t  Lightfoot. 
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ecstasy  and  trance,  its  faith-cures,  its  gloomy  asceticism,  its  pas- 
sion for  martyrdom,  and  its  savage  intolerance,  owed  to  Phry- 
gia  its  leader  ;  and  the  earlier  name  of  the  sect  was  "  the  Sect 
of  the  Phrygians." 

Under  Antiochus  the  Great,  two  thousand  Jewish  families 
had  been  transplanted  into  Phrygia  and  Lydia  ;  and  while  the 
staple  of  the  church  was  Gentile,  the  epistle  distinctly  recog- 
nizes the  presence  and  operation  of  Jewish  influences  (ii.  16-21). 

The  form  of  error  which  prevailed  at  Colossae  included  three 
elements  :  Jewish  formalism ;  speculative  mysticism,  represent- 
ing the  germs  of  what  afterward  developed  as  Gnosticism  ;  and 
Essenism,  the  medium  through  which  the  Jewish  and  Gnostic 
elements  came  into  combination. 

Though  Gnosticism,  as  such,  had  not  developed  itself  at  this 
time,  a  knowledge  of  its  principal  features  is  necessary  to  an 
intelligent  reading  of  this  epistle. 

It  took  its  name  from  gnosis  knowledge,  since  it  claimed  for 
a  select  few  the  possession  of  a  superior  acquaintance  with 
truth.  Its  tendencies  were  thus  exclusive  and  aristocratic.  The 
Gnostics  denied  the  direct  creation  of  the  world  by  God,  be- 
cause God  would  thus  be  shown  to  be  the  creator  of  evil.  God's 
creative  energy  was  thwarted  by  the  world  of  matter,  which  is 
essentially  evil,  in  eternal  antagonism  to  God,  and  with  which 
God  could  not  come  into  direct  contact  without  tainting  His 
nature.  Hence  creation  became  possible  only  through  a  series 
of  emanations  from  God,  each  successive  emanation  being  less 
divine,  until  the  point  was  reached  where  contact  with  matter 
became  possible.  These  emanations  were  called  aeons,  spirits, 
or  angels  ;  and  to  these  worship  was  rendered  with  an  affecta- 
tion of  humility  in  approaching  the  lower  grades  of  divinity,  in- 
stead of  venturing  into  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Supreme. 
The  evil  of  matter  was  to  be  escaped  either  by  rigid  abstinence 
from  the  world  of  sense,  or  by  independence  of  it.  The  system 
therefore  tended  to  the  opposite  extremes  of  asceticism  and 
licentiousness. 

Essenism,  in  the  apostolic  age,  had  established  itself  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  Essenes  combined  the  I'itualism  of  the  Jew  with 
the  asceticism  and  mysticism  of  the  Gnostic.     They  rigorously 
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observed  the  Mosaic  ritual,  except  in  the  matter  of  slain  sacri- 
fices, which  they  refused  to  offer,  regarding  their  ordinary 
meals  as  sacrificial  rites.  They  discountenanced  marriage,  and 
foreswore  oil,  wine,  and  animal  food.  Their  theology  revealed 
traces  of  sun-worship.  Holding  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
they  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  They  also  held 
some  mystical  doctrine  of  emanations,  as  agents  in  creation, 
akin  to  that  of  the  Gnostic  aeons.  Like  the  Gnostics,  they 
maintained  the  evil  of  matter. 

In  this  epistle  Paul  strikes  at  the  intellectual  exclusiveness 
of  the  Colossian  heretics  with  the  doctrine  of  the  universality  of 
the  Gospel  (i.  6,  23,  28  ;  iii.  11).  Their  gnosis — the  pretended 
higher,  esoteric  wisdom— is  met  with  the  assertion  of  the  Gos- 
pel as  the  true  wisdom,  the  common  property  of  all  believers. 
The  words  wisdom,  hnowledge^fuU,  knowledge,  intelligence,  oc- 
cur frequently  in  the  epistle.  Tvwaiii  knowledge  is  used  but 
once,  while  e7riyvcDai,<;  full  knowledge,  occurs  four  times,  em- 
phasizing the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Christ  as  the  perfection 
of  knowledge.  Divine  wisdom  is  offered  and  prayed  for  as 
the  privilege  of  Christians  (i.  9,  27,  28 ;  iii.  10,  16).  The  pre- 
tended wisdom  is  denounced  as  deceitful  philosophy,  founded 
in  tradition,  and  both  its  Gentile  and  its  Jewish  phases  are 
characterized  as  mere  elements  or  rudiments,  unworthy  of  men 
in  Christ  (ii.  8,  20).  It  is  presumptuous  and  arrogant;  a  mere 
show  of  wisdom  (ii.  18,  23). 

The  doctrine  of  angelic  mediators  in  the  creation  and  govern- 
ment of  the  world  is  offset  by  the  truth  of  the  Eternal  Son, 
begotten  before  the  creation,  by  whom  all  things  were  created 
and  are  maintained,  and  who  is  also  the  only  and  absolute  head 
of  the  Church  (i.  15-18).  For  a  succession  of  angelic  emana- 
tions, each  less  divine  than  its  predecessor,  is  substituted  the 
Son  of  God,  in  whom  dwells  the  sum-total  of  the  divine  powers 
and  attributes  (i.  19 ;  ii.  9).  An  angel  or  spirit,  who  is  neither 
God  nor  man,  cannot  reconcile  God  and  man.  For  the  hazi- 
ness which  invests  the  personality  and  character  of  these  inter- 
mediaries, we  have  the  sharply  defined  personality  of  Christ, 
the  Word  made  flesh,  imiting  in  Himself  the  human  and  the 
divine,  human  even  unto  death,  divine  unto  the  eternal  life  and 
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power  of  the  Godhead,  and  thus  reconciling  and  bringing  into 
perfect  unity  all  things  in  Himself  (i.  19,  22  ;  ii.  9,  10). 

The  person  of  Christ  is  thus  exhibited  in  two  aspects,  the 
cosmical  and  the  theological,  in  its  relations  to  the  universe 
and  to  the  Church.  On  the  one  hand,  Christ  is  supreme  in  the 
creation  and  administration  of  the  world  (i.  15-17).  "He  is 
the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  creation."  On  the  other 
hand,  Christ  is  supreme  in  the  spiritual  economy.  "  If  the 
function  of  Christ  is  imique  in  the  universe,  so  is  it  also  in 
the  Church."  In  Him  alone  man  is  reconciled  and  united  to 
God.  In  Him  alone  the  individual  cliildren  of  God  are  com- 
pacted into  one  body,  propelled  and  guided  in  their  several  ac- 
tivities, and  each  placed  and  held  in  due  relation  to  the  whole 
(i.  18,  22  ;  ii.  10-15,  19). 

In  this  rigorous  insistence  upon  the  person  of  Christ  as  alone 
solving  the  problem  of  God's  relation  to  the  world,  Paul  strikes 
not  only  at  the  Colossian  error,  but  also  at  the  later  error  of 
Arius,  whose  Christ  is  of  a  different  essence  from  God,  His 
participation  in  the  divine  attributes  partial,  and  His  revelation 
therefore  limited  and  imperfect.  Arianism  furnishes  a  prin- 
ciple of  conduct,  but  not  a  basis  of  communion  between  the  di- 
vine and  the  human.  "  The  supernatural  being  whom  Arins 
sets  forth  as  a  mediator  between  God  and  man,  does  not  unite, 
but  separates  them,  for  He  serves  to  reveal  the  infinite,  impass- 
able gulf  that  lies  between  them."  * 

Bishop  Lightfoot  most  truthfully  remarks :  "  Christ's  media- 
torial function  in  the  Church  is  represented  as  flowing  from 
His  mediatorial  function  in  the  world.  With  ourselves  this 
idea  has  retired  very  much  into  the  background.  Thdugli  in 
the  creed  common  to  all  the  churches  we  profess  our  belief  in 
Him  as  the  Being  through  whom  all  things  were  created,  yet 
in  reality  this  confession  seems  to  exercise  very  little  influence 
on  our  thoughts.  And  the  loss  is  serious.  How  much  our 
theological  conceptions  suffer  in  breadth  and  fulness  by  the 
neglect,  a  moment's  reflection  will  show.     How  much  more 

*  Alexander  V.  G.  Allen,  "The  Continuity  of  Christian  Thought."  See 
also  Newman's  "  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Century,"  ch.  ii.,  sec.  v. 
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hearty  would  be  the  sympathy  of  theologians  with  the  revela- 
tions of  science  and  the  developments  of  history,  if  they  habit- 
ually connected  them  with  the  operation  of  the  same  Divine 
"Word,  who  is  the  centre  of  all  their  religious  aspirations,  it  is 
needless  to  say."  * 

The  doctrine  of  Christ  as  the  true  and  only  medium  of  union 
between  God  and  man  is  fatal  to  the  voluntary  humility  which 
substitutes  the  worship  of  angels  for  that  of  Christ.  Christ  is 
presented  as  the  legitimate  object  of  adoration,  the  refusal  of 
which  is  a  rupture  of  the  connection  between  the  members  of 
the  body  and  their  Head  (ii.  18,  19).  All  things  must  be  done 
in  His  name.  The  intercourse  of  the  Church,  the  relations  of 
the  household,  are  to  take  their  impulse  and  character  directly 
from  the  indwelling  word  of  Clirist  (iii.  16-25).  The  Essene 
view  of  marriage  is  thus  assailed  (iii.  IS,  19).  Asceticism, 
legalism,  ritualism  are  condemned  as  fixing  the  mind  upon 
mere  external  things.  Their  precepts  are  the  merest  rudiments 
of  an  earthly  and  sensual  economy — "shadows  of  things  to 
come."  The  imposition  of  these  precepts  is  a  moral  tyranny  : 
"  mere  legal  obligations  are  a  part  of  a  dead  compact,  a  torn 
and  cancelled  bond,  which  is  now  nailed  to  Christ's  cross." 
They  do  not  lift  the  life  into  the  higher  moral  and  spiritual 
plane ;  they  do  not  protect  it  against  the  temptations  of  the 
flesh;  they  furnish  no  efficient  remedy  for  sin  (ii.  8,  16,  20, 
23).  Keconciliation  with  God  through  the  blood  of  the  cross 
will  set  the  thoughts  on  heavenly  things,  will  strangle  unholy 
passions  and  indulgences,  and  will  create  a  new  man  in  the 
image  of  Christ  (i.  20  ;  ii.  11,  14 ;  iii.  1-10).  By  this,  asceti- 
cism afld  licentiousness  are  alike  branded  (iii.  5). 

The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  epistle  were  uni- 
versally acknowledged  by  the  early  Church,  and  not  seriously 
questioned  until  the  attack  of  Mayerhoff  in  1838,  followed  by 
Baur  and  Schwegler.  Holtzmann  (1872)  held  that  it  was  partly 
spurious,  though  containing  a  genuine  epistle,  which  he  fancied 


♦Introduction  to  the  "Commentary  on  Colossians."  See  also  Aubrey 
Moore's  essay,  "The  Christian  Doctrine  of  God,"  in  "Lux  Mundi,"  p.  94 
sqq. 
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that  he  could  extract.  Dr.  Davidson  denies  the  Pauline  author- 
ship, and  thinks  it  was  written  about  120  a.d.  The  assaults  are, 
in  part,  on  the  same  grounds  as  those  against  Ephesians — textual 
and  grammatical  departures  from  Paul's  style,  unique  forms  of 
expression,  and  differences  of  idea.  Against  Colossians  in  par- 
ticular it  is  urged  that  the  errors  it  attacks  are  later  than  Paul's 
date. 

The  Pauline  authorship  cannot  be  overthrown  by  any  of 
these  considerations.  As  to  the  errors  treated  in  the  epistle, 
it  has  already  been  shown  that  they  contained  the  germs  of 
later  Gnosticism.  The  variations  in  style  are  no  greater  than 
those  which  appear  in  different  writings  by  the  same  author. 
They  are  easily  explained  by  difference  of  subject,  and  by 
the  mental  changes  in  the  writer  himself.  Many  of  the 
unique  words  are  echoes  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  heretical 
teachers  (see  especially  in  ch.  ii.  and  notes),  and  every  epistle 
of  Paul  contains  numerous  words  which  are  found  nowhere 
else.  Not  counting  those  which  occur  in  the  Septuagint,  there 
are  over  a  hundred  in  both  Komans  and  First  Corinthians ;  over 
ninety  in  Second  Corinthians ;  thirty-three  or  four  in  Gala- 
tians ;  forty-one  in  Philippians ;  over  thirty  in  the  two  Thes- 
salonian  letters,  and  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  three 
Pastorals.  The  absence  of  peculiarly  Pauline  words  and  phrases 
it  is  only  necessary  flatly  to  deny.  Any  Greek  student  may 
satisfy  himself  on  that  point  by  means  of  a  Concordance. 

The  Christology  of  the  epistle  is  that  of  the  earlier  epis- 
tles, only  more  fully  developed.  Notably  the  preexistence  of 
Christ  is  emphasized.  The  doctrine  of  Clirist's  person  is  more 
fully  and  precisely  stated  than  in  any  other  of  Paul's  letters. 

The  style  lacks  the  richness  and  rhythmical  sonorousness  of 
Ephesians.  This  arises  in  part  from  its  more  controversial 
character,  which  betrays  itself  in  Paul's  style,  here  as  elsewhere, 
by  his  employment  of  unusual  words  and  long  compounds. 
The  earlier  chapters  especially  are  marked  by  a  certain  stiffness 
which  is  imparted  by  the  rarity  of  the  ordinary  connecting 
particles,  and  the  connection  of  the  sentences  by  participial 
constructions  and  relative  pronouns,  or  by  "causal  and  inferen- 
tial conjunctions  "  (see  ch.  i.).     Bishop  Lightfoot  observes  that 
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"  the  absence  of  all  pei-sonal  connection  with  the  Colossian 
church  will  partially,  if  not  wholly,  explain  the  diminished 
fluency  of  this  letter.  At  the  same  time  no  epistle  of  Paul  is 
more  vigorous  in  conception  or  more  instinct  with  meaning. 
It  is  the  very  compression  of  the  thoughts  which  creates  the 
difficulty.  If  there  is  a  want  of  fluency,  there  is  no  want  of 
force." 

THE   EPISTLE   TO    PHILEMON. 

This  epistle  is  the  only  private  letter  of  Paul  which  has  been 
preserved,  and  the  only  one  in  the  New  Testament  except  3 

John.* 

Onesimus,  a  slave,  had  run  away  from  his  master,  Philemon, 
of  Colossae,  and  had  hidden  himself  in  Eome,  where  he  came 
under  Paul's  influence  and  was  converted  to  Christianity. 

In  his  loyalty  to  the  civil  law,  Paul  felt  that  Onesimus,  in 
fulfilment  of  his  Christian  duty,  should  return  to  his  master. 
He  had  probably  robbed  Philemon,  and  should  make  at  least 
this  restitution.  He  therefore  sent  Onesimus  back  to  Colossae 
under  the  escort  of  Tychicus,  who  carried  this  letter  to  Phile- 
mon. 

Paul  did  not  attack  slavery  as  an  institution.  He  did  not 
charge  Philemon  to  emancipate  his  slave.  For  the  final  extinc- 
tion of  slavery  he  relied  on  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  on  its 
principle  that  all  men  are  brethren  in  Christ  and  alike  servants 
of  the  one  heavenly  Master. 

After  salutations  to  Philemon  and  his  household,  and  ac- 
knowledgments of  Philemon's  loving  service  to  the  Church  and 
to  himself,  he  introduces  the  main  subject  of  the  lett.er.  He 
asks  as  a  personal  favor  that  Philemon  will  kindly  receive 
Onesimus.  He  praises  the  ministries  of  the  latter  to  himself, 
playing  upon  his  name,  "  once  unprofitable  but  novij)rqfitahle,^' 
and  expressing  his  desire  to  keep  him  with  himself.  This,  how- 
ever, he  will  not  do  without  Philemon's  consent.  If  Philemon 
shall  see  fit  to  retain  him  in  his  own  service,  he  will  find  him, 

*  Possibly  3d  John,  though  Kvpla  lady  tiia,y  refer  to  a  church.  See  on  2 
John,  ver.  1. 
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as  a  Christian,  far  more  valuable  than  he  was  as  a  pagan  slave. 
Perhaps  his  flight  was  divinely  permitted,  in  order  that  he 
might  return  to  his  master  as  a  Christian  brother.  He  hints 
delicately  at  Onesimus'  possible  thefts,  offering  his  personal 
security  for  the  amount  stolen,  though  intimating  that  Phile- 
mon is  already  in  his  debt  for  his  own  conversion.  ELe  is  sure 
that  Philemon  will  comply  with  his  request.  He  thinks  he  will 
soon  be  released  from  prison,  and  asks  his  friend  to  prepare 
him  a  lodging  in  view  of  his  visit. 

The  epistle  has  always  been  celebrated  as  a  model  of  Christ- 
ian tact  and  courtesy.  Paul  waives  his  apostolic  right  to  com- 
mand, and  throws  himself  upon  the  appeal  of  Christian  friend- 
ship, backing  it  with  a  delicate  allusion  to  his  sufferings  for  the 
Gospel's  sake.  Without  palliating  Onesimus'  fault,  he  throws 
round  him  the  protection  of  his  own  confidence  and  esteem. 
He  softens  the  phrases  which  describe  the  slave's  flight  and 
theft.  He  does  not  say  "  he  ran  away,"  but  "  he  was  separated 
from  thee."  He  does  not  say  "  he  stole,"  but,  "  if  he  hath 
wronged  thee  or  oweth  thee  aught."  With  exquisite  tact  he 
assumes  that  Philemon  will  regard  Onesimus'  ministries  to  the 
prisoner  as  his  own,  and  will  rejoice  in  them  as  an  expression 
of  his  own  affection. 

Few  sections  of  Scripture  contain  within  the  same  space  more 
topics  for  the  preacher.  Among  these  may  be  noted,  Fellowship 
in  Christian  service  (1,  2,  11,  12,  13,  19) :  Friendship  founded 
in  faith  (3,  5-7,  20) :  The  practical  quality  of  love  and  faith  (2, 
5,  6,  7) :  The  true  method  of  Christian  persuasion  :  The  power 
of  the  Gospel  to  deal  with  the  worst :  The  Christian  method  of 
dealing  with  bad  social  institutions :  The  union  of  all  classes 
and  conditions  in  Christ.* 

The  letter  has  often  been  compared  with  the  younger  Pliny's 
epistle  to  Sabinianus,  written  under  similar  circumstances. 
Doddridge  remarks  that  although  antiquity  furnishes  no  exam- 
ple of  the  epistolary  style  equal  to  Pliny's  letter,  Paul's  letter 


*  These  and  other  topics  are  most  beautifully  and  forcef  ally  treated  by  the 
Eev.  Alexander  Maclaren  in  his  volume  on  Colossians  and  Philemon  ;  "  Exposi- 
tor's Bible." 
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to  Philemon  is  far  superior  as  a  human  composition.  Dr. 
Davidson  says :  "  It  puts  Paul's  character  in  a  light  which  none 
other  of  his  writings  exhibit.  The  qualities  which  dictated  its 
composition  are  eminently  attractive.  Dignity,  generosity,  pru- 
dence, friendship,  politeness,  skilful  address,  purity,  are  appar- 
ent. Hence  it  has  been  called,  with  great  propriety, '  the  polite 
epistle.'  True  delicacy,  fine  address,  consummate  courtesy,  nice 
strokes  of  rhetoric,  make  it  a  unique  specimen  of  the  epistolary 
style.  It  shows  the  perfect  Christian  gentleman."  Ewald : 
"  Nowhere  can  the  sensibility  and  warmth  of  tender  friendship 
blend  more  beautifully  with  the  higher  feeling  of  a  superior 
mind,  nay,  of  a  teacher  and  apostle,  than  this  brief  and  yet  so 
eminently  significant  letter."  Eenan  :  "  A  little  chef-d'oeuvre 
of  the  art  of  letter-writing."  Calvin  :  "  Though  he  handleth  a 
subject  which  otherwise  were  low  and  mean,  yet  after  his  man- 
ner he  is  borne  up  aloft  unto  God.  With  such  modest  entreaty 
doth  he  humble  himself  on  behalf  of  the  lowest  of  men,  that 
scarce  anywhere  else  is  the  gentleness  of  his  spirit  portrayed 
more  truly  to  the  life."  Maclaren :  "  Without  thought  of 
effect,  and  with  complete  unconsciousness,  this  man  beats  all 
the  famous  letter-writers  on  their  own  ground.  That  must 
have  been  a  great  intellect,  and  closely^  conversant  with  the 
Fountain  of  all  light  and  beauty,  which  could  shape  the  pro- 
found and  far-reaching  teachings  of  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians, 
and  pass  from  them  to  the  graceful  simplicity  and  sweet  kind- 
liness of  this  exquisite  letter ;  as  if  Michael  Angelo  had  gone 
straight  from  smiting  his  magnificent  Moses  from  the  marble 
mass,  to  incise  some  delicate  and  tiny  figure  of  Love  or  I'riend- 
ship  on  a  cameo." 

The  authenticity  of  the  epistle  is  conceded.     The  assaults  of 
Baur  and  Holtzmann  require  no  notice. 
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PAUL'S   MISSIONAEY   JOURNEYS. 

TiEST  JouENEY  (Acts  xiii.,  xiv.),  A.D.  45-46.     Starting  from 
Antioch  in  Syria. 

Cyprus, 

Perga, 

Antioch  in  Pisidia, 

Iconinm, 

Lystra  and  Derbe, 

Heturn  to  Iconium, 

Antioch  in  Pisidia, 

Perga, 

Attaleia, 

Syrian  Antioch. 
Second  Journey  (Acts  xv.  36-xviii.  22),  a.d.  53-56.     Start- 
ing from  Antioch  in  Syria. 

Clmrches  of  Sj^ria  and  Cilicia, 

Derbe  and  Lystra, 

Phrygia  and  Galatia, 

Troas, 

Macedonia, 

Philippi, 

Thessalonica, 

Beroea, 

Athens, 

Corinth  (writes  1  and  2  Thessalonians), 

Ephesus, 

Caesarea, 

Jerasalem. 
Thebd  Jouenby  (Acts  xviii.  22-xxi.  15),  a.d.  56-60.     Start- 
ing from  Jerusalem. 

Syrian  Antioch, 

Galatia, 

Phrygia, 

Ephesus   (writes   First   Corinthians,  and,  according  to 
some,  Galatians), 

Troas, 
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Macedonia  (writes  Second  Corinthians,  place  uncertain), 

Illjricum, 

Corinth  (writes  Epistle  to  the  Komans), 

Troas, 

Assos, 

Mitylene, 

Chios, 

Trogy  Ilium, 

Miletus, 

Cos, 

Rhodes, 

Patara, 

Tyre, 

Ptolemais, 

Caesarea, 

Jerusalem. 
From   Jerusalem  to  Caesarea.     Two  years  in  confinement. 
Voyage  to  Rome.     Writes  Ephesians,  Colossians,  Philippians, 
and  Pliilemon  from  his  Roman  prison. 

Subsequent  movements  uncertain.     Epistles  to  Timothy  and 
Titus  commonly  assigned  to  a  second  imprisonment  at  Rome. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


A.  V.     Authorized  Veraion. 
Apoe.     Apocalypse. 
Cit.    Cited. 
=     Equivalent  to. 
Expn.     Explanation. 
Lit.     Literally. 

Eev.     Eevised  Version  of  the  New  Testament. 
Eev.  O.  T.     Eevised  Version  of  the  Old  Testament; 
Sept.     Septuagint  Version  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Sqq.     Following. 
Synop.     Synoptists. 
Tex.  Eee.     Eeceived  Text. 

Tynd.     Tyndale's  Version  of  the  New  Testament. 
Vulg.     Vulgate  or  Latin  Translation  of  the  New  Testament. 
Wye.     Wyeliffe's  Version  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  phrase  "only  here  in  New  Testament"  refers  to  Greek 
words  only. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


SupEESCEiPTiON  (vv.  1,  2).  Dr.  Morison  observes  that  the 
superscription  is  peerless  for  its  wealth  of  theological  idea. 

1.  Paul  (IlaOXo?).  A  transcript  for  the  Latin  paulus  or 
paxoUus,  meaning  little.  It  was  a  favorite  name  among  the 
Cilicians,  and  the  nearest  approach  in  sound  to  the  Hebrew 
Saul.  According  to  some,  both  names  were  borne  by  him  in 
his  childhood,  Paulus  being  the  one  by  which  he  was  known 
among  the  Gentiles,  and  which  was  subsequently  assumed  by 
him  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  in  order  to  indicate  his  posi- 
tion as  the  friend  and  teacher  of  the  Gentiles.  The  practice  of 
adopting  Gentile  names  may  be  traced  through  all  the  periods 
of  Hebrew  history.*  Double  names  also,  national  and  foreign, 
often  occur  in  combination,  as  Eelteshazzar-Daniel ;  Esther- 
Hadasa ;  thus  Saul-Paulus. 

Others  find  in  the  name  an  expression  of  humility,  according 
to  Paul's  declaration  that  he  was  "  the  least  of  the  apostles  " 
(1  Cor.  XV.  9).  Others,  an  allusion  to  his  diminutive  stature ; 
and  others  again  think  that  he  assumed  the  name  out  of  com- 
pliment to  Sergins  Paulus,  the  deputy  of  Cyprus.  Dean  How- 
son,  while  rejecting  this  explanation,  remarks:  "  We  cannot 
believe  it  accidental  that  the  words  'who  is  also  called  Paul,' 
occur  at  this  particular  point  of  the  inspired  narrative.  Tlie 
heathen  name  rises  to  the  surface  at  the  moment  when  St.  Paul 

*  See  illustrations  in  Conybeare  and  Howson's  "Life  and  Epistles  of  Paul," 
ch.  T. 
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visibly  enters  on  his  office  as  the  apostle  of  the  heathen.  The 
Eoman  name  is  stereotyped  at  the  moment  when  he  converts 
the  Eoman  governor." 

A  servant  (S0OX09).  Lit.,  hond-servant  or  slave.  Paul  ap- 
plies the  term  to  himself,  Gal.  i.  10  ;  Philip,  i.  1;  Tit.  i.  1;  and 
frequently  to  express  the  relation  of  believers  to  Christ.  The 
word  involves  the  ideas  of  belonging  to  a  master,  and  of  service 
as  a  slave.  The  former  is  emphasized  in  Paul's  use  of  the 
term,  since  Christian  service,  in  his  view,  has  no  element  of 
servility,  but  is  the  expression  of  love  and  of  free  choice. 
Prom  this  stand-point  the  idea  of  service  coheres  with  those  of 
freedom  and  of  sonship.  Compare  1  Cor.  vii.  22 ;  Gal.  iv.  7  ; 
Eph.  vi.  6 ;  Phllem.  16. 

On  the  other  hand,  believers  belong  to  Christ  by  purchase 
(1  Cor.  vi.  20 ;  1  Pet.  i.  18  ;  Eph.  i.  7),  and  own  Him  as  ab- 
solute Master.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  word  contains 
any  reference  to  official  position.  In  favor  of  this  it  may  be 
said  that  when  employed  in  connection  with  the  names  of  in- 
dividuals, it  is  always  applied  to  those  who  have  some  special 
work  as  teachers  or  ministers,  and  that  most  of  such  instances 
occur  in  the  opening  salutations  of  the  apostolic  letters.  The 
meaning,  in  any  case,  must  not  be  limited  to  the  official  sense. 

Called  to  be  an  apostle  {kXt^to^  a7r6aroXo<;).  As  the  pre- 
vious phrase  describes  generally  Paul's  relation  to  Christ,  this 
expression  indicates  it  specifically.  "Called  to  be  an  apostle" 
(A.  V.  and  Pev.),  signifies  called  to  the  office  of  an  apostle.* 
Yet,  as  Dr.  Morison  observes,  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the 
rendering,  since  he  who  is  simply  called  to  be  an  apostle  may 
have  his  apostlesliip  as  yet  only  in  the  future.  The  Greek  in- 
dicates that  the  writer  was  actually  in  the  apostolate — a  called 
apostle.     Godet,  "  an  apostle  by  way  of  call." 

Separated  unto  the  gospel  of  God  {a<^o)pKTfiivo<i  ek  eiiay- 
ryeXiov  Oeov).  Characterizing  the  preceding  phrase  more  pre- 
cisely :  definitely  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind.     Com- 

*  Wyolif  has  depecl,  i.e.,  yclept.  Jowett,  called  an  apostle;  so  Hodge.  Ob- 
jectionable, because  it  migbt  be  construed  as  equivalent  to  named. 
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pare  Gal.  i.  15,  and  "  chosen  vessel,"  Acts  ix.  15.  The  verb 
means  "  to  mark  off  {airo)  from  others  by  a  boundary  {opo<;)." 
It  is  used  of  the  final  separation  of  the  righteous  from  the 
kicked  (Matt.  xiii.  49 ;  xxv.  32) ;  of  the  separation  of  the  dis- 
ciples from  the  world  (Luke  vi.  22) ;  and  of  the  setting  apart 
of  apostles  to  special  functions  (Acts  xiii.  2).  Go.<<pel  is  an 
exception  to  the  almost  invariable  usage,  in  being  without 
the  article  (compare  Apoc.  xiv.  6) ;  since  Paul  considers  the 
Gospel  rather  as  to  its  quality — good  news  from  God — than  as 
the  definite  proclamation  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  Saviour.  The 
defining  elements  are  added  subsequently  in  vv.  3,  4.  ISfot 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  but  the  message  itself  is  meant. 
For  Go^el,  see  on  superscription  of  Matthew. 

2.  Had  promised  afore  {TrpoeTrrjy^eCX.aTo).  Only  here  in 
the  New  Testament.  Kev.,  Jle  j>romdsed  afore.  Paul's  Old 
Testament  training  is  manifest.  Naturally,  in  beginning  tlie 
more  precise  description  of  the  new  revelation,  he  refers  first  to 
its  connection  with  ancient  prophecy.  The  verb  iirar^iyeKKofiau 
means  more  than  to  jaroclaim.  It  occurs  frequently,  and  al- 
ways in  the  sense  of  profess  or  promise.  See  Mark  xiv.  11 ; 
Acts  vii.  5  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  10  ;  vi.  21. 

Prophets.  Not  limited  to  the  prophets  proper,  but  includ- 
ing all  who,  in  the  Old  Testament,  have  prophesied  the  Gospel 
— Moses,  David,  etc.     Compare  Heb.  i.  1. 

In  the  holy  scriptures  (eV  ypa<pat<i  dyiaif).  Or,  more 
strictly,  in  holy  writings.  The  scriptures  would  require  the 
article.  See  on  John  v.  47 ;  ii.  22.  Here  again  the  absence 
of  the  article  denotes  the  qualitative  character  of  the  phrase — 
books  which  are  holy  as  conveying  God's  revelations.  On  ar^wi 
holy,  see  on  Acts  xxvi.  10.  This  is  the  only  passage  in  which 
it  is  applied  to  scriptures. 

3.  Concerning  His  son.  Connect  ^'\\h.  promised  afore. 
Christ  is  the  great  personal  object  to  which  the  promise  re- 
ferred. 

4.  Declared  (opia^evTOt).  Eev.,  in  margin,  determined. 
The  same  verb  as  in  the  compound  separated  in  ver.  i.     Ben- 
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gel  sajs  that  it  expresses  more  than  "  separated,"  since  one  of 
a  number  is  separated,  but  only  one  is  defined  or  declared. 
Compare  Acts  x.  42 ;  xvii.  31.  It  means  to  designate  one  for 
something,  to  nominate,  to  instate.  There  is  an  antithesis  be- 
tween lorn  (ver.  3)  and  declared.  As  respected  Christ's  earthly- 
descent,  He  was  born  like  other  men.  As  respected  His  divine 
essence,  He  was  declared.  The  idea  is  that  of  Christ's  instate- 
ment  or  establishment  in  the  rank  and  dignity  of  His  divine 
sonship  with  a  view  to  the  conviction  of  men.  This  was  re- 
quired by  His  previous  humiliation,  and  was  accomplished 
by  His  resurrection,  which  not  only  manifested  or  demon- 
strated what  He  was,  but  wrought  a  real  transformation  in 
His  mode  of  being.  Compare  Acts  ii.  36 ;  "  God  made" 
etc. 

With  power  (eV  Svvdfiet).  Lit,  in  power.  Construe  with 
was  declared.  He  was  declared  or  instated  mightily/  in  a 
striking,  triumphant  inanner,  through  His  restiri-ection. 

Spirit  of  holiness.  In  contrast  with  according  to  the  flesh. 
The  reference  is  not  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  nowhere  desig- 
nated by  this  phrase,  but  to  the  spirit  of  Christ  as  the  seat  of 
the  divine  nature  belonging  to  His  person.  As  God  is  spirit, 
the  divine  nature  of  Christ  is  spirit,  and  its  characteristic  qual- 
ity is  holiness. 

Resurrection  from  the  dead  (ai/ao-racrews  veKp&v).  Wrong, 
since  this  would  require  the  preposition  ex  from.  liev.,  cor- 
rectly, of  the  dead.  Though  this  resurrection  is  here  repre- 
sented as  actually  realized  in  one  individual  only,  the  phrase, 
as  everywhere  in  the  New  Testament,  signifies  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  absolutely  and  generically — of  all  the  dead,  as 
exemplified,  included,  and  involved  in  the  resurrection  of 
Christ.     See  on  Philip,  iii.  11. 

5.  We  have  received  {eKd^ofiev).  Aorist  tense.  Eev.,  we 
received.  The  categorical  plural,  referring  to  Paul,  and  not  in- 
cluding the  other  apostles,  since  the  succeeding  phrase,  ajnong 
all  the  nations,  points  to  himself  alone  as  the  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles. 
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Grace  and  apostleship.  Grace,  the  general  gift  bestowed 
on  all  believers:  wpostleshvp,  the  special  manifestation  of 
grace  to  Paul.  The  connecting  koX  aM,  lias  the  force  of  and 
in  particfular.     Compare  ch.  xv.  15,  16. 

For  obedience  to  the  faith  {ek  viraKorjv  maTeaxs).  Eev., 
vmio  obedience  of  faith.  Unto  marks  the  object  of  the  grace 
and  apostleship :  in  order  to  hring  about.  Obedience  of  faith 
is  the  obedience  which  characterizes  and  proceeds  from  faith. 

Nations  (eSvea-iv).  Or  Gentiles.  ISTot  geographically,  con- 
ti-asting  the  inhabitants  of  the  world,  Jew  and  Gentile,  with 
the  Jews  strictly  so  called,  dwelling  in  Palestine,  but  Gentiles 
distinctively,  for  whom  Paul's  apostleship  was  specially  insti- 
tuted.    See  on  Luke  ii.  32,  and  compare  on  1  Pet.  ii.  9. 

6.  Ye  also.  As  Eomans  among  other  Gentiles  :  not,  called 
as  I  am  called. 

7.  In  Rome  (eV  'Pmfir)).  The  words  are  omitted  in  a  MS. 
of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  and  in  a  cursive  *  of  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth.  The  words  iv  'E(j)eaq>  in  Ephesus,  are 
also  omitted  from  Eph.  i.  1,  by  two  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  on 
which  fact  has  arisen  the  theory  that  the  Ephesian  Epistle 
was  encyclical,  or  addressed  to  a  circle  of  churches,  and  not 
merely  to  the  church  at  Ephesus.  This  theorj'  has  been  very 
widely  received.  With  this  has  been  combined  the  omission 
of  in  Home  from  the  Poman  Epistle,  and  the  attempt  has 
been  made  to  show  that  the  Poman  Epistle  was  likewise  en- 
cyclical, and  was  sent  to  Ephesus,  Tliessalonica,  and  possibly  to 
some  other  churches.  Archdeacon  Earrar  advocates  this  view 
in  "  The  Expositor,"  first  ser.,  ix.,  211 ;  and  also  in  his  "  Life 
and  Work  of  Paul,"  ii.,  ITO.  Tliis  theory  is  used  to  defend 
the  view  which  places  the  doxology  of  xvi.  25-27  at  the  end 
of  ch.  xiv.     See  note  there. 

Called  to  be  saints  {KKrjToh  ar/iot,';).  Or,  saints  by  way  of 
call.  See  on  called  to  be  an  apostle,  ver.  1.  It  is  asserted  that 
they  are  what  they  are  called.     The  term  a'yioi,  saints,  is  ap- 

*  Cursive,  a  MS.  written  in  running  hand.  MSS.  written  in  capitals  are 
distinguished  as  uncials. 
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plied  to  Christians  in  three  senses  in  the  ]^ew  Testament. 
1,  As  members  of  a  visible  and  local  community  (Acts  ix.  32, 
41 ;  xxvi.  10) ;  2,  as  members  of  a  spiritual  community  (1  Cor. 
i.  2 ;  Col.  iii.  12) ;  3,  as  individually  holy  (Eph.  1.  18 ;  Col.  i, 
12  ;  Apoc.  xiii.  10). 

8.  First  {"Trpasrov  fiev).  Not  above  all,  but  in  the  jvrsb place. 
The  form  of  the  phrase  leads  us  to  expect  a  succeeding  clause 
introduced  by  secondly  or  trnxt;  but  this  is  omitted  in  the  ful- 
ness and  rapidity  of  Paul's  thought,  which  so  often  makes  him 
negligent  of  the  balance  of  his  clauses. 

Through  Jesus  Christ.  As  the  medium  of  his  thanksgiv- 
ing :  "  As  one  who  is  present  to  his  grateful  thoughts ;  in  so 
far,  namely,  as  that  for  which  he  thanks  God  is  vividly  per- 
ceived and  felt  by  him  to  have  been  brought  about  through 
Christ."  Compare  vii.  25  ;  Col.  iii.  17 ;  Eph.  v.  20.  In  peni- 
tence and  in  thanksgiving  alike,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  one  mediator 
through  whom  we  have  access  to  God. 

For  you  all  {Tre.pi  vavTcov  v/jl&v).  The  preposition  means 
rather  concerning,  about. 

Is  proclaimed  {KaTajyeWerai).  The  different  compounda 
of  the  simple  verb  ar/yiXKm  to  announce,  are  interesting.  The 
simple  verb  occurs  only  at  John  xx.  18.*  ^AvayyehXeiv  is  to 
report  with  the  additional  idea  of  bringing  tidings  tip  to  or 
back  to  the  person  receiving  them.  So  John  v.  15.  The  im- 
potent man  brought  back  information  to  the  Jews.  Compare 
Mark  v.  14.  So  'Christ  will  send  the  Comforter,  and  He  will 
bring  back  to  the  disciples  tidings  of  things  to  come.  John 
xvi.  13-15.     See  Acts  xiv.  27  ;  2  Cor.  vii.  7  ;  1  Pet.  i.  12. 

'ATTcvyyeWeiv  is  to  announce  with  a  reference  to  the  source 
Jrotn  (aTTo)  which  the  message  comes.  So  Matt.  ii.  8 ;  Acts 
xii.  14.     Compare  Luke  vii.  22  ;  viii.  34  ;  Acts  v.  22. 

KaToyyiWeiv  is  to  proclaim  with  authority,  as  commissioned 
to  spread  the  tidings  throughout,  down  among  those  that  hear 

•  Where  Tischendorf,  Tregelles  and  Westcott  and  Hort  read  dyyeWovaa. 
for  dvayyeWovaa.  In  Jolm  iv.  51,  Tischendorf  reads  koI  iJYyf'^av  for  kuI  dir'liy- 
yei\av,  and  omits  \4yovTes.     Westcott  and  Hort,  simply  K^yovres. 
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tliem,  with  the  included  idea  of  celebrating  or  commending. 
So  here.  Compare  Acts  xvi.  21 ;  xvii.  3.  Thus  in  dvajyeXXeiv 
the  recipient  of  the  news  is  contemplated ;  in  airayyiXXecv  the 
source ;  in  KaTor/yeWeiv  the  relation  of  the  bearer  and  hearer 
of  the  message.  Tlie  first  is  found  mostly  in  John,  Mark,  and 
Acts ;  the  second  in  the  Synoptists  and  Acts ;  the  third  only 
in  the  Acts  and  Paul. 

Throughout  the  whole  world.  Hyperbolical,  but  accord- 
ing with  the  position  of  the  metropolitan  chiirch.  Compare 
1  Thess.  i.  8. 

9.  I  serve  {XaTpevm).  See  on  Luke  i.  T4.  The  word  was 
used  in  a  special  sense  to  denote  the  service  rendered  to  Jehovah 
by  the  Israelites  as  His  peculiar  people.  See  Horn.  ix.  4 ;  Acts 
xxvi.  7.  Compare  Heb.  ix.  1,  6.  As  in  his  Philippian  letter, 
Paul  here  appropriates  the  Jewish  word  for  the  spiritual  Chris- 
tian service.     See  on  Philip,  iii.  3. 

10.  I  might  have  a  prosperous  journey  (evoSa^a-ofjLai). 
Rev.,  I  may  he  prospered.  The  A.  Y.  brings  out  the  etymo- 
logical force  of  the  word.     See  on  3  John  2. 

11.  Some  spiritual  gift  {tl  xapta-/J'a).  Note  the  modesty 
in  some.  Xdpicr/j,a  is  a  gift  of  grace  (%a/3ts),  a  favor  received 
without  merit  on  the  recipient's  part.  Paul  uses  it  both  in  this 
ordinary  sense  (ch.  v.  15, 16 ;  vi.  23),  and  in  a  special,  technic- 
al sense,  denoting  extraordinary  powers  bestowed  upon  indi- 
viduals by  the  Holy  Spirit,  such  as  gifts  of  healing,  speaking 
with  tongues,  prophecy,  etc.  See  Kom.  xii.  6 ;  1  Cor.  i.  7 ;  xii. 
4,  31 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  10.  In  1  Tim.  iv.  14 ;  2  Tim.  i.  6,  it  is  used 
of  the  sum  of  the  powers  requisite  for  the  discharge  of  the 
office  of  an  evangelist. 

To  the  end  ye  may  be  established  (et?  to  crrTipox^vai, 
vfidf).  Not  that  J  may  establish  you.  The  modest  use  of  the 
passive  leaves  out  of  view  Paul's  personal  part.  For  established, 
see  on  Luke  xxii.  32. ;  1  Pet.  v.  10.  The  word  shows  that  he 
had  in  view  their  christian  character  no  less  than  their  instruct- 
ion in  doctrine. 
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12.  That  is  (touto  Se  iaTiv).  The  A.  V.  and  Eev.  omit  Se 
however,  thus  losing  an  important  shade  of  meaning.  ITiat  is 
is  not  merelj'  an  explanatory  repetition  of  the  preceding  phrase, 
but  modifies  the  idea  contained  in  it.  It  is  a  modest  and  deli- 
cate explanation,  by  which  Paul  guards  liimself  against  the 
possible  appearance  of  underestimating  the  christian  stand- 
point of  his  readers,  to  whom  he  was  still,  personally,  a  stranger. 
Ilence  he  would  say  :  "  I  desire  to  impart  some  spiritual  gift 
that  you  may  be  strengthened ;  not  that  I  would  imply  a  re- 
proach of  weakness  or  instability  ;  but  that  I  desire  for  you  the 
strengthening  of  which  I  stand  in  need  along  with  you,  and 
which  I  hope  may  be  wrought  in  us  both  by  our  personal  in- 
tercourse and  our  mutual  faith." 

13.  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant.  An  emphatic  ex- 
pression calling  special  attention  to  what  follows.  Compare 
1  Cor.  X.  1 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  13. 

Have  some  fruit  (rtva  Kap-jrbv  o^xaj).  For  the  phrase,  com- 
pare ch.  vi.  22.  A  metaphorical  statement  of  what  is  stated  liter- 
ally in  ver.  11.  Not  equivalent  to  bear  fruit,  but  to  gather  as 
a  harvest.  Compare  John  iv.  36 ;  Philip,  i.  22 ;  Col.  i.  C. 
Fruit  is  a  favorite  metaphor  with  Paul.  He  uses  it  in  both  a 
good  and  a  bad  sense.     See  Pom.  vii.  4,  6  ;  vi.  22  ;  Gal.  v.  22. 

14.  Debtor  (o^etXer???).  All  men,  without  distinction  of 
nation  or  culture,  are  Paul's  creditors,  "  He  owes  them  his  life, 
his  person,  in  virtue  of  the  grace  bestowed  upon  him,  and  of 
the  office  which  he  has  received  "  (Godet). 

Greeks — Barbarians.  Gentiles  without  distinction.  Paul 
takes  the  conventional  Greek  division  of  all  mankind  into 
Greeks  and  non-Greeks.  See  on  Acts  vi.  1.  The  question 
whether  he  includes  the  Eomans  among  the  Greeks  or  the 
Barbarians,  is  irrelevant. 

15.  To  you  also  that  are  in  Rome.  To  you  refers  to 
the  christian  Church,  not  to  the  population  generally.  In 
every  verse,  from  6  to  13,  vfieh  you  refers  to  the  Church. 

16.  For  {yap).  Marking  the  transition  from  the  introductioh 
to  the  treatise.     "  I  am  ready  to  preach  at  Rome,  for,  though 
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I  might  seem  to  be  deterred  by  the  contempt  in  which  the 
Gospel  is  held,  and  by  the  prospect  of  my  own  humiliation  as 
its  preacher,  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it."  The  transition  occupies 
TV.  16,  17. 

The  Gospel.    Omit  of  Christ. 

Power  (Sumyat?).  Not  merely  a  powerful  means  in  God's 
hands,  but  in  itself  a  divine  energy. 

First.  Not  jprindjpally,  nor  in  jyreference  to  the  Greek  ; 
but  first  in  point  of  time.  Compare  John  iv.  22 ;  Eom.  iii.  1 ; 
ix.  1 ;  Matt.  xv.  24. 

,  17.  For  therein  is  the  righteousness  of  God  revealed 
{hiKaioavvr)  yap  Oeov  iv  dvrS  om-OKoXvirTeTai).  Rev.,  more  cor- 
rectly, therein  is  revealed  a  righteousness  of  God.  The  absence 
of  the  article  denotes  that  a  peculiar  kind  of  righteousness  is 
meant.  This  statement  contains  the  subject  of  the  epistle : 
Righteousness  is  hy  faith.  The  subject  is  not  stated  formally 
nor  independently,  but  as  a  proof  that  the  Gospel  is  a  power, 
etc. 

This  word  SiKaioo-vprj  righteousness,  and  its  kindred  words 
hUaio'i  righteous,  and  Siicaioa}  to  mahe  righteous,  play  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  this  epistle  that  it  is  desirable  to  fix  their 
meaning  as  accurately  as  possible. 

Classical  usage.  In  the  Greek  classics  there  appears  an 
eternal,  divine,  unwritten  principle  of  right,  dwelling  in  the 
human  consciousness,  shaping  both  the  physical  and  the  moral 
ordering  of  the  world,  and  personified  as  Themis  (©e/it?). 
This  word  is  used  as  a  common  noun  in  the  phrase  .5eyu.t9  la-rl 
it  is  right  (fundamentally  and  eternally),  like  the  Latin  fas  est. 
Thus  Homer,  of  Penelope  mourning  for  Ulysses,  5e/t4?  eo-ri, 
yvvaiKO'i  it  is  the  sacred  ohligation  of  the  wife  (founded  in  her 
natural  relation  to  her  husband,  ordained  of  heaven)  to  mourn 
("  Odyssey,"  xiv.,  130).  So  Antigone  appeals  to  the  unwritten 
law  against  the  barbarity  of  refusing  burial  to  her  brother. 

"  Nor  did  I  deem  thy  edicts  strong  enough, 
That  thou,  a  mortal  man,  shouldst  overpass 
The  unwritten  laws  of  God  that  know  not  change." 

Sophocles,  "Antigone,"  453-455. 
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See,  also,  "  Odyssey,"  xvi.,  91;  Aristophanes,  "Clouds,"  140; 
"  Antigone,"  880. 

This  divine  ordering  requires  that  men  should  be  shown  or 
pointed  to  that  which  is  according  to  it — a  definite  circle  of 
duties  and  obligations  which  constitute  right  {hU-q).*  Thus 
what  is  Bkaiof  xighteous,  is  properly  the  expression  of  the 
eternal  Themis.  While  St'/tT?  and  .&6/it?  are  not  to  be  distin- 
guished as  human  and  divine,  Si«i;  has  a  more  distinctively 
human,  personal  character,  and  comes  into  sharper  definition. 
It  introduces  the  distinction  between  absolute  right  and  power. 
It  imposes  the  recognition  of  a  moral  principle  over  against  an 
absolutely  constraining  natural  force.  The  conception  of  hUrf 
is  strongly  moral. f  A(,icaLo<i  is  Tight ;  BiKaiocrvvt]  is  Tightness 
as  characterizing  the  entire  being  of  man. 

There  is  a  religious  background  to  the  pagan  conception. 
In  the  Homeric  poems  morality  stands  in  a  relation,  loose  and 
undeveloped  indeed,  but  none  the  less  real,  to  religion.  This 
appears  in  the  use  of  the  oath  in  compacts ;  in  the  fear  of  the 
wrath  of  heaven  for  omission  of  sacrifices ;  in  regarding  refusal 
of  hospitality  as  an  offence  against  Zeus,  the  patron  of  stran- 
gers and  suppliants.  Certain  tribes  which  are  fierce  and  un- 
civilized are  nevertheless  described  as  BUaioi  righteous.  "  The 
characteristic  stand-point  of  the  Homeric  ethics  is  that  the 
spheres  of  law,  of  morals,  and  of  religion  are  by  no  means 
separate,  but  lie  side  by  side  in  undeveloped  unity  "  (Nagelsbach). 

In  later  Greek  literature  this  conception  advances,  in  some 
instances,  far  toward  the  christian  ideal ;  as  in  the  fourth  book 
of  Plato's  "  Laws,"  where  he  asserts  that  God  holds  in  His 
hand  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  all  things ;  that  justice 
always  follows  Him,  and  punishes  those  who  fall  short  of  His 
laws.  Those  who  would  be  dear  to  God  must  be  like  Him. 
Without  holiness  no  man  is  accepted  of  God. 

*  AIkti  and  its  kindred  words  were  derived  by  Aristotle  from  Slxa  twofold, 
the  fundamental  idea  being  that  of  an  even  relation  between  parts.  Modern 
philologists,  however,  assign  the  words  to  the  root  Sik,  which  appears  in 
Sflnvv/ii  I  show  or  point  out. 

t  This,  however,  is  disputed  by  those  who  claim  that  the  earlier  sense  of 
SIkti  is  custom  or  usage.     See  Schmidt,  "  Synonymik,"  18,  4. 
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Nevertheless,  however  clearly  the  religious  background  and 
sanction  of  morality  may  be  recognized,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
basis  of  right  is  found,  very  largely,  in  established  social  usage. 
The  word  ethics  points  first  to  what  is  established  by  custom. 
While  with  Mr.  Grote  we  must  admit  the  peculiar  emphasis 
on  the  individual  in  the  Homeric  poems,  we  cannot  help 
observing  a  certain  influence  of  social  sentiment  on  morals. 
While  there  are  cases  like  the  suitors,  Paris  and  Helen,  where 
public  opinion  imposes  no  moral  check,  there  are  others  where 
the  force  of  public  opinion  is  clearly  visible,  such  as  Penelope 
and  Nausicaa.  The  Homeric  view  of  homicide  reveals  no  re- 
lation between  moral  sentiment  and  divine  enactment.  Mur- 
der is  a  breach  of  social  law,  a  private  and  civil  wrong,  entail- 
ing no  loss  of  character.  Its  penalty  is  a  satisfaction  to  the 
feelings  of  friends,  or  a  compensation  for  lost  services. 

Later,  we  find  this  social  aspect  of  morality  even  more 
strongly  emphasized.  "  The  city  becomes  the  central  and 
paramount  source  of  obligation.  The  great,  impersonal  au- 
thority called  '  the  Laws '  stands  out  separately,  both  as  guide 
and  sanction,  distinct  from  religious  duty  or  private  sympathy" 
(Grote).  Socrates  is  charged  with  impiety  because  he  does 
not  believe  in  the  gods  of  the  state,  and  Socrates  himself 
agrees  that  that  man  does  right  who  obeys  what  the  citizens 
have  agreed  should  be  done,  and  who  refrains  from  what  they 
forbid.* 

The  social  basis  of  righteousness  also  appears  in  the  frequent 
contrast  between  St«i;  and  /Sta,  right  and  force.  A  violation  of 
right  is  that  which  forces  its  way  over  the  social  sanction. 
The  social  conception  of  SIkmo^  is  not  lost,  even  when  the  idea 
is  so  apprehended  as  to  border  on  the  christian  love  of  one's 
neighbor.  There  is  a  wrong  toward  the  gods,  but  every  wrong 
is  not  in  itself  such.  The  inner,  personal  relation  to  deity,  the 
absolute  and  constraining  appeal  of  divine  character  and  law 
to  conscience,  the  view  of  duty  as  one's  right,  and  of  personal 
right  as  something  to  be  surrendered  to  the  paramount  claim 
of  love — all  these  elements   which  distinguish  the  christian 


*Xenophoii,  "Memorabilia,"  i.,  1,  1  ;  iv.,  4,  3. 
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conception  of  righteousness — are  thus  in  sharp  contrast  with 
a  righteousness  dictated  by  social  claims  which  limit  the  in- 
dividual desire  or  preference,  but  which  leave  untouched  the 
tenacity  of  personal  right,  and  place  obligation  behind  legiti- 
macy.* 

It  is  desirable  that  the  classical  usage  of  tliese  terms  should 
be  understood,  iu  order  to  throw  into  sharper  relief  the  Bibli- 
cal usage,  according  to  which  God  is  the  absolute  and  final 
standard  of  right,  and  every  wrong  is  a  sin  against  God  (Ps.  li. 
4).  Each  man  stands  in  direct  and  primary  relation  to  the 
holy  God  as  He  is  by  the  law  of  His  own  nature.  Eighteous- 
ness  is  union  with  God  in  character.  To  the  Greek  mind  of 
the  legendary  age  such  a  conception  is  both  strange  and  essen- 
tially impossible,  since  tlie  Greek  divinity  is  only  the  Greek 
man  exaggerated  in  his  virtues  and  vices  alike.  According  to 
the  christian  ideal,  righteousness  is  character,  and  the  norm  of 
character  is  likeness  to  God.  Tliis  idea  includes  all  the  social 
aspects  of  right.  Love  and  duty  toward  God  involve  love  and 
duty  to  the  neighbor. 

Here  must  be  noted  a  peculiar  usage  of  St'/cato?  righteous, 
and  BiKaiocrvvT]  rigliteousness,  in  the  Septuagint.  They  are  at 
times  interchanged  with  eXerijxoa-vvr]  mercy,  and  eXeo?  Tcind- 
ness.  The  Hebrew  chesed  kindness,  though  usually  rendered 
by  eX.eo<;,  is  nine  times  translated  by  ScKatocrvvTj  righteousness, 
and  once  by  Bi/caio'i  righteous.  The  Hebrew  tsedakah,  usually 
rendered  by  hLKaioavvq,  is  nine  times  translated  by  i\erj/j,oa-vv7} 
mercy,  and  three  times  by  eA,eo?  kindness.  Compare  the 
Heb.  and  Sept.  at  Deut.  vi.  26 ;  xxiv.  13  (15) ;  Gen.  xix.  19 ; 
xxiv.  27.  This  usage  throws  light  on  the  reading  hiKaioa-uvrjv, 
Kev.,  righteousness  {kindness?),  instead  of  i\e7]fj,oa-vvrjv  mercy, 
A.  Y.,  alms.  Matt.  vi.  1.  Mr.  Hatch  ("  Essays  in  Biblical 
Greek ")  says  that  the  meaning  kindness  is  so  clear  in  this 
passage  that  scribes,  who  were  unaware  of  its  existence,  altered 
the  text.     He  also  thinks  that  this  meaning  gives  a  better 

*  On  the  Greek  conception  of  righteousness,  see  Nagelsbach,  ' '  Homerisolie 
Theologie,"  139-307;  Schmidt,  "Synonymik  der  Grieohlsohen  Spraohe,"i., 
18  ;  Gladstone,  ' '  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age,"  li. ,  433  sqq.  ;  Grote,  ' '  History 
of  Greece,"  i.,  oh.  xx. 
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sense  than  any  other  to  Matt.  i.  19  :  "  Joseph,  being  a  Icindly 
{ZUai,o<;,  A.  Y.jjiist)  man."* 

1.  In  the  New  Testament  BUaio<;  is  used  both  of  God  and  of 
Christ.  Of  God,  1  John  i.  9 ;  John  xvii.  26 ;  Apoc.  xvi.  5 ; 
Rom.  iii.  26.  Of  Christ,  1  John  ii.  1 ;  iii.  7 ;  Acts  iii.  14 ; 
vii.  52 ;  xxii.  14.  In  these  passages  the  word  characterizes 
God  and  Christ  either  in  their  essential  quality  or  in  their  ac- 
tion ;  either  as  righteous  according  to  the  eternal  norm  of  di- 
vine holiness  (John  xvii.  25  ;  1  John  iii.  7;  Rom.  iii.  26),  or  as 
holiness  passes  into  righteous  dealing  with  men  (1  John  i.  9). 

2.  AUaioi;  is  used  of  men,  denoting  their  normal  relation  to 
the  will  and  judgment  of  God.  Hence  it  means  virtuous,  uj)- 
right,  pure  in  life,  correct  in  thinhing  and  feeling.  It  stands 
opposed  to  avo^ia  lawlessness  /  dfiaprla  sin  y  aKaS^apala  iin- 
purity,  a  contrast  wanting  in  classical  usage,  where  the  concep- 
tion of  sin  is  vague.  See  Rom.  vi.  13,  16,  18,  20 ;  viii.  10 ;  2 
Cor.  vi.  7,  14 ;  Eph.  v.  9;  vi.  14 ;  Philip,  i.  11 ;  Jas.  iii.  18. 

Where  SiKaiocrvvT)  righteousness,  is  joined  with  ocnorr]^  holi- 
ness (Luke  i.  75 ;  Eph.  iv.  24),  it  denotes  right  conduct  toward 
men,  as  holiness  denotes  piety  toward  God.  It  appears  in  the 
wider  sense  of  answering  to  the  demands  of  Ood  in  general, 
Matt.  xiii.  17 ;  x.  41 ;  xxiii.  29 ;  Acts  x.  22,  35 ;  and  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  perfectly  answering  the  divine  demands, 
guiltless.  So  of  Christ,  Acts  iii.  14 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  18 ;  1  John 
ii.  1. 

3.  It  is  found  in  the  classical  sense  of  it  is  right,  Philip,  i.  7, 
or  that  which  is  right.  Col.  iv.  1.  This,  however,  is  included 
within  the  Christian  conception. 

AiKaioa-vvT}  righteousness,  is  therefore  that  which  fulfils  the 
claims  of  ^Uri  right.     "  It  is  the  state  commanded  by  God  and 

*Dr.  Bushnell,  though  evidently  not  aware  of  this  usage,  has  seized  the 
connection  between  the  ideas  of  kindness  and  righteousness.  "Righteous- 
ness, translated  into  a  word  of  the  affections,  is  love  ;  and  love,  translated 
back  into  a  word  of  the  conscience,  is  righteousness.  We  associate  a  more 
fixed  exactness,  it  may  be,  and  a  stronger  thunder  of  majesty,  but  there  is  no 
repugnance  between  it  and  the  very  love  itself  of  Christ.  .  .  .  Nowhere 
do  we  feel  such  a  sense  of  the  righteousness  of  God  as  we  do  in  the  dying 
scene  of  Christ — '  Certainly  this  was  a  righteous  man ' — and  wk  only  feel  the 
more  powerfully  that  God  is  a  forgiving  God  "  ("  Vicarious  Sacrifice  "). 
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standing  the  test  of  His  judgment ;  the  character  and  acts  of  a 
man  approved  of  Him,  in  virtue  of  which  the  man  corresponds 
■with  Him  and  His  will  as  His  ideal  and  standard  "  (Cremer). 

The  medium  of  tliis  righteousness  ia  faith.  Faith  is  said  to 
be  counted  or  reckoned  for  righteousness ;  i.e.,  righteousness  is 
ascribed  to  it  or  recognized  in  it.  Eom.  iv.  3,  6,  9,  22 ;  Gal. 
iii.  6  ;  Jas.  ii.  23. 

In  this  verse  the  righteousness  revealed  in  the  Gospel  is  de- 
scribed as  a  righteousness  of  God.  This  does  not  mean  right- 
eousness as  an  attribute  of  God,  as  in  ch.  iii.  5 ;  but  righteous- 
ness as  bestowed  on  man  by  God.  The  state  of  the  justified 
man  is  due  to  God.  The  righteousness  which  becomes  his  is 
that  which  God  declares  to  be  righteousness  and  ascribes  to 
him.  Righteousness  thus  expresses  the  relation  of  being  right 
into  which  God  jputs  the  man  who  believes.  See  fui'ther,  on 
justified,  cli.  ii.  13. 

Is  revealed  (anroKoiXv'irTeTai).  Emphasizing  the  peculiar 
sense  in  which  "righteousness"  is  used  here.  Righteousness 
as  an  attribute  of  God  was  revealed  before  the  Gospel.  Right- 
eousness in  this  sense  is  a  matter  of  special  revelation  through 
the  Gospel.  The  present  tense  describes  the  Gospel  in  its  con- 
tinuous proclamation  :  is  being  revealed. 

From  faith  to  faith  (e/c  TTio-Tecr)?  et?  •kLctw).  Rev.,  by  faith 
unto  faith.  According  to  the  A.  Y.  the  idea  is  that  of  pro- 
gress in  faith  itself ;  either  from  Old  to  New  Testament  faith, 
or,  in  the  individual,  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  degree  of  faith ; 
and  this  idea,  I  think,  must  be  held  here,  although  it  is  true  that 
it  is  introduced  secondarily,  since  Paul  is  dealing  principally 
with  the  truth  that  righteousness  is  by  faith.  We  may  rightly 
say  that  the  revealed  righteousness  of  God  is  unto  faith,  in  the 
sense  of  with  a  view  to  produce  faith  ;  but  we  may  also  say 
that  faith  is  a  progressive  principle ;  that  the  aim  of  God's  just- 
ifying righteousness  is  life,  and  that  the  just  lives  by  his  faith 
(Gal.  ii.  20),  and  enters  into  "more  abundant"  life  with  the 
development  of  his  faith.  Compare  2  Cor.  ii.  16  ;  iii.  18  ;  iv. 
17 ;  Rom.  vi.  19 ;  and  the  phrase,  justification  of  life,  Rom. 
V.  18. 
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The  BEGmiONG  of  the  discussion. 

18.  For.  All  men  require  this  mode  of  justification,  for  all 
men  are  sinners,  and  therefore  exposed  to  God's  wrath. 

The  wrath  of  God  {h(>^y)  Qeoxi).  1^ ot punishment,  but  the 
personal  emotion.     See  on  John  iii.  36. 

Ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  {aae^etav  kuI  aBtKlav). 
Irreligiousness  and  immorality.  See  on  godliness,  2  Pet.  1,  3  ; 
also  2  Pet.  ii.  13. 

Hold  {Kare-xpvTav).  Not  possess :  compare  ver.  21.  Eev., 
correctly,  hold  down/  i.e.,  hinder  or  repress.  Compare  2 
Thess.  ii.  6,  7  ;  Luke  iv.  42. 

The  truth.  Divine  truth  generally,  as  apparent  in  all  God's 
self-revelations. 

19.  That  which  may  be  known  (to  yvwa-rbv).  So  A.  Y. 
and  Eev.,  as  equivalent  to  that  which  is  knowdble.  But  that 
which  is  knowable  was  not  revealed  to  the  heathen.  If  it  was, 
what  need  of  a  revelation  ?  Better,  that  lohich  is  known,  the 
universal  sense  in  the  New  Testament,  signifying  the  universal 
objective  knowledge  of  God  as  the  Creator,  which  is,  more  or 
less,  in  all  men. 

In  them.  In  their  heart  and  conscience.  The  emphasis 
should  be  on  in.  Thus  the  apparent  tautology — what  is  known 
is  manifest — disappears. 

20.  The  invisible  things  of  Him.  The  attributes  which 
constitute  God's  nature,  afterward  defined  as  "  His  eternal 
power  and  divinity." 

From  the  creation  {onro).     From  the  time  of.     Eev.,  since. 

Are  clearly  seen  {ica^opaTaC).  We  have  here  an  oxymoron, 
literally  a  pointedly  foolish  saying  ;  a  saying  which  is  impres- 
sive or  witty  through  sheer  contradiction  or  paradox.  Invisible 
things  are  clearly  visible.  See  on  Acts  v.  41.  Illustrations  are 
sometimes  furnished  by  single  words,  as  jXvKinnKpo'i  bitter- 
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sweet;    ^pa(7vheiXo<;  a  hold   coward.      In    English    compare 
Shakespeare : 

"  Dove-feathered  raven,  fiend  angelical  ; 
Beautiful  tyrant,  wolfish-ravening  lamb." 

Spenser : 

"  Glad  of  such  luck,  the  luckless  lucky  maid." 

Godhead  (.SetoTT;?).  Eev.,  better,  divinity.  Godhead  ex- 
presses deity  (SeoTTj'i).  OeioTi}^  is  god/iood,  not  godhead.  It  sig- 
nifies the  sum-total  of  the  divine  attributes. 

So  that  they  are  (ew  to  elvaC).  The  A.  V.  expresses  result; 
but  the  sense  is  rather  jnirpose.  The  revelation  of  God's 
power  and  divinity  is  given,  so  that,  if,  after  being  enlightened, 
they  fall  into  sin,  they  may  be  without  defence. 

Without  excuse  {ava-n-oKoy^Tov^).  See  on  answer,  1  Pet. 
iii.  15.     Only  here  and  ch.  ii.  1. 

21.  Knowing — glorified  not.  "  I  think  it  may  be  proved 
from  facts  that  any  given  people,  down  to  the  lowest  savages, 
has  at  any  period  of  its  life  known  far  more  than  it  has  done : 
known  quite  enough  to  have  enabled  it  to  have  got  on  com- 
fortably, thriven  and  developed,  if  it  had  only  done  what  no 
man  does,  all  that  it  knew  it  ought  to  do  and  could  do " 
(Charles  Kingsley,  "  The  Eoman  and  the  Teuton  "). 

Became  vain  {efLaratdi^a-av).  Yain  things  {iiaTaia)  was 
the  Jews'  name  for  idols.  Compare  Acts  iv.  15.  Their  ideas 
and  conceptions  of  God  had  no  intrinsic  value  corresponding 
with  the  truth.  "  The  understanding  was  reduced  to  work  in 
vacuo.     It  rendered  itself  in  a  v^&y  futile  "  (Godet). 

Imaginations  {BiaXoyiafioU).  Rev.,  better,  reasonings.  See 
on  Matt.  XV.  19  ;  Mark  vii.  21 ;  Jas.  ii.  4. 

Foolish  (acrwETo?).  See  on  crui/eTo?  prudent,  Matt.  xi.  67, 
and  the  kindred  word  ffvvecn,<i  understanding,  Mark  xii.  33 ; 
Luke  ii.  47.  They  did  not  combine  the  facts  which  were  pat- 
ent to  their  observation. 

Heart  (/cajoSta).  The  heart  is,  first,  the  physical  organ,  the 
centre  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.     Hence,  the  seat  and 
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centre  of  jahysical  life.  In  the  foi-mer  sense  it  does  not  occur 
iu  the  New  Testament.  As  denoting  the  vigor  and  sense  of 
physical  life,  see  Acts.  xiv.  17 ;  Jas.  v.  5  ;  Luke  xxi.  34.  It  is 
used  fifty-two  times  by  Paul. 

I^ever  used  like  ^v)(ri  soul,  to  denote  the  individual  subject 
of  personal  life,  so  that  it  can  be  exchanged  with  the  personal 
pronoun  (Acts  ii.  43 ;  iii.  23 ;  Rom.  xiii.  1) ;  nor  like  ■irvevfji.a, 
spirit,  to  denote  the  divinely-given  principle  of  life. 

It  is  the  central  seat  and  organ  of  the  personal  life  {^vxn) 
of  man  regarded  in  and  by  himself.  Hence  it  is  commonly 
accompanied  with  the  possessive  pronouns,  my,  his,  thy,  etc. 

Like  our  heart  it  denotes  the  seat  of  feeling  as  .contrasted 
with  intelligence.  2  Cor.  ii.  4 ;  E.om.  ix.  2 ;  x.  1. ;  2  Cor.  vi. 
11 ;  Philip,  i.  7.  But  it  is  not  limited  to  this.  It  is  also  the  seat 
of  mental  action,  feeling,  thinking,  willing.     It  is  used — 

1.  Of  intelligence,  Eom.  i.  21 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  15 ;  iv.  6 ;  Eph. 
i.  18. 

2.  Of  moral  choice,  1  Cor.  vii.  37 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  7. 

3.  As  giving  impulse  and  character  to  action,  Eom.  vi.  17 ; 
Eph.  vi.  5;  Col.  iii.  22 ;  1  Tim.  i.  5;  2  Tim.  ii.  22.  The  work 
of  the  law  is  written  on  the  heart,  Rom.  ii.  15.  The  Corinth- 
ian Church  is  inscribed  as  Christ's  epistle  on  hearts  of  flesh, 
2"  Cor.  ii.  23. 

4.  Specially,  it  is  the  seat  of  the  divine  Spirit,  Gal.  iv.  6 ; 
Rom.  V.  5  ;  2  Cor.  i.  22.  It  is  the  sphere  of  His  various  oper- 
ations, directing,  comforting,  establishing,  etc.,  Philip,  iv.  7 ; 
Col.  iii.  15 ;  1  Tliess.  iii.  13 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  17 ;  iii.  5.  It  is  the 
seat  of  faith,  and  the  organ  of  spiritual  praise,  Eom.  x.  9 ; 
Eph.  V.  19  ;  Col.  iii.  16. 

It  is  equivalent  to  the  inner  man,  Eph.  iii.  16,  17.  Its 
characteristic  is  ieing  hidden,  Rom.  ii.  28,  29 ;  viii.  27 ;  1 
Cor.  iv.  5  ;  xiv.  25. 

It  is  contrasted  with  the  face,  1  Thess.  ii.  17  ;  2  Cor.  v. 
12 ;  and  with  the  mouth,  Rom.  x.  8.* 

*  All  students  of  the  psychological  terras  used  by  Paul  are  under  very  great 

obligations  to  the  Rev.  William  P.  Dickson,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 

University  of  Glasgow.     In  liis  Baird  Lecture  for  1883,  on  "  Paul's  Use  of  the 

Terms  Flesh  and  Spirit,"  he  has  presented  in  a  most  lucid  manner  the  valuable 
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22.  Professing  {<j)darKovre<;).  The  verb  is  used  of  unfounded 
assertion,  Acts  xxiv.  9  ;  xxv.  19  ;  Apoc.  ii.  2. 

Wise,  they  became  fools.  Another  oxymoron ;  see  on 
ver.  20.  Compare  Horace,  insaniens  sapientia  raving  wis- 
dom. Plato  uses  the  phrase  fidraiov  So^ocrocf)iav  vain-glorying 
of  wisdom  ("  Sophist,"  231). 

23.  Image  made  like  {o/jloko/jmti,  cIkovo';).  Rev.,  more  lit- 
erally, the  likeness  of  an  image.  See  on  Apoc.  xiii.  14.  Equiv- 
alent to  what  was  shaped  like  an  image.  Likeness  indicates 
the  conformity  with  the  object  of  comparison  in  appearance; 
image,  thtf  type  in  the  artist's  mind  ;  the  typical  human  form. 
See,  further,  on  Philip,  ii.  7. 

Birds  and  beasts  and  creeping  things.  Deities  of 
human  form  prevailed  in  Greece  ;  those  of  the  bestial  form  in 
Egypt ;  and  both  methods  of  worship  were  practised  in  Rome. 
See  on  Acts  vii.  41.  Serpent-worship  was  common  in  Chal- 
daea,  and  also  in  Egypt.  The  asp  was  sacred  throughout  the 
latter  country.  The  worship  of  Isis  was  domesticated  at 
Rome,  and  Juvenal  relates  how  the  priests  of  Isis  contrived 
that  the  silver  images  of  serpents  kept  in  her  temple  should 
move  their  heads  to  a  suppliant  ("Satire  "  vi.,  637).  Many  of 
the  subjects  of  paintings  in  the  tombs  of  the  kings  at  Thebes 
show  the  importance  which  the  serpent  was  thought  to  enjoy 
in  the  future  state.*  Dollinger  says  that  the  vestal  virgins 
were  intrusted  with  the  attendance  upon  a  holy  serpent,  and 
were  charged  with  supplying  his  table  with  meats  on  festival 


24.  Gave  them  up  {TrapeScoKev).  Handed  them  over  to  the 
power  of  sin.  See  on  Matt.  iv.  12 ;  xi.  27 ;  xxvi.  2  ;  Mark  iv. 
29  ;  Luke  i.  2 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  23. 

results  of  Wendt's  studies  in  this  field,  in  addition  to  his  own  investigations. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  hook  in  which  the  student  will  find  the  results  of  the 
later  German  theories  of  Paul's  psychology  so  clearly  and  compactly  set  forth 
and  so  acutely  analyzed.  I  have  drawn  freely  from  his  work  in  all  my  notes 
on  this  suhject. 

*  On  serpent-worship  in  Egypt,  see  Wilkinson,  "Ancient  Egyptians,"  sec- 
ond series,  vol.  ii. 
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25.  Who  changed  {o'lTive-i  jxerriKKa^av).  Kev.,/o?-  that  they 
excham-ged.  The  double  relative  specifies  the  class  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  thereby  includes  the  reason  for  their  pun- 
ishment. He  gave  them  up  as  heing  those  who,  etc.  Merrfk- 
"ka^av  exchanged  (so  Rev.),  is  stronger  than  the  simple  verb  in 
ver.  23.  Godet  renders  travestied.  Compare  the  same  word 
in  ver.  26. 

Truth  of  God.     Equivalent  to  the  true  God. 

Into  a  lie  (eV  rm  ■\jrevBei).  Better,  as  Rev.,  exchanged,  etc., 
for  a  lie.  Lit.,  the  lie ;  a  general  abstract  expression  for  the 
whole  body  of  false  gods.  Bengel  remarks,  "the  price  of 
mythology." 

Worshipped  and  served  {ea-e^daSrja-av  kuI  ekdrpevcrav). 
The  former  of  worship  generally;  the  latter  of  worship 
through  special  rites  or  sacrifices.  On  the  latter  verb,  see  on 
Apoc.  xxii.  3. 

More  than  the  Creator  {Trapd).  The  preposition  indicates 
passing  ty  the  Creator  altogether ;  not  merely  giving  prefer- 
ence to  the  creature.  Hence  Rev.,  rather  than.  Compare 
Luke  xviii.  14,  where  the  approved  reading  is  Trap'  eKeivov 
rather  than  the  other,  implying  that  the  Pharisee  was  in  no  re- 
spect justified. 

Blessed  (6^X0777x09).     See  on  1  Pet.  i.  3. 

26.  Vile  affections  {irdSTj  dn/jLia';).  Lit.,  passions  of  dis- 
honor. Rev.,  passions.  As  distinguished  from  eTriS-vfiiai 
hists,  in  ver.  24,  ird^  passions,  is  the  narrower  and  intenser 
word.  'ETriBv/j,Ca  is  the  larger  word,  including  the  whole 
world  of  active  lusts  and  desires,  while  the  meaning  of  7rd^o<; 
is  passive,  being  the  diseased  condition  out  of  which  the  lusts 
spring.  'Ein^vfiMi  are  evil  longings  ;  ird^  ungovernable  affect- 
ions. Thus  it  appears  that  the  divine  punishment  was  the 
more  severe,  in  that  they  were  given  over  to  a  condition,  and 
not  merely  to  an  evil  desire.  The  two  words  occur  together, 
1  Thess.  iv.  5. 
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Women  (^\eiat)-  Strictly, /emaZes.  This,  and  dpa-evet 
males,  are  used  because  only  the  distinction  of  sex  is  contem- 
plated. 

27.  Burned  {i^eKavSrjtrav).  The  terms  are  terrible  in  their 
intensity.  Lit.,  iurned  out.  The  preposition  indicates  the 
rage  of  the  lust. 

Lust  {ope^ei).  Only  here  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  a 
reaching  out  after  something  with  the  purpose  of  appropriating 
it.  In  later  classical  Greek  it  is  the  most  general  term  for 
every  kind  of  desire,  as  the  appetite  for  food.  The  peculiar 
expressiveness  of  the  word  here  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
context. 

That  which  is  unseemly  {ttjv  da-xvfJi^o-^vriv).  Primarily, 
want  of  form,  disfigurement.  Plato  contrasts  it  with  ev<Txv- 
fuxrvvT)  gracefulness  ("  Symposium,"  196). 

Which  was  meet  (eSet).  Kev.,  was  due,  which  is  better, 
though  the  word  expresses  a  necessity  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
— that  which  m/ust  needs  he  as  the  consequence  of  violating  the 
divine  law. 

The  prevalence  of  this  horrible  vice  is  abundantly  illustrated 
in  the  classics.  See  Aristophanes,  "  Lysistrata,"  110 ;  Plato, 
"Symposium,"  191;  Lucian,  "  Amores,"  xviii. ;  "Dialogi  Mere- 
tricii,"  v.,  2 ;  Juvenal,  vi.,  311 ;  Martial,  i.,  91 ;  vii.,  67.  See 
also  Becker's  "Charicles;"  Forsyth's  "Life  of  Cicero,"  pp. 
289,  336  ;  and  DoUinger's  "  Heathen  and  Jew,"  ii.,  273  sqq. 
Dollinger  remarks  that  in  the  whole  of  the  literature  of  the 
ante-Christian  period,  hardly  a  writer  has  decisively  condemned 
it.  In  the  Doric  states,  Crete  and  Sparta,  the  practice  was 
favored  as  a  means  of  education,  and  was  acknowledged  by 
law.  Even  Socrates  could  not  forbear  feeling  like  a  Greek  on 
this  point  (see  Plato's  "  Charmides").  In  Eome,  in  the  earlier 
centuries  of  the  republic,  it  was  of  rare  ocurrence ;  but  at  the 
close  of  the  sixth  century  it  had  become  general.  Even  the 
best  of  the  emperors,  Antoninus  and  Trajan,  were  guilty. 

On  the  Apostle's  description  Bengel  remarks  that  "  in  stig- 
matizing we  must  often  call  a  spade  a  spade.  The  unchaste 
usually  demand  from  others  an  absurd  modesty."     Tet  Paul's 
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reserve  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  freedom  of  pagan  writers 
(see  Eph.  v.  12).  Meyer  notes  that  Paul  delineates  the  female 
dishonor  in  less  concrete  traits  than  the  male. 

28.  Even  as.  Expressing  the  correlation  between  the  sin 
and  the  punishment. 

They  did  not  like  to  have  God  in  their  knowledge  {ovk 
iSoKlfiatrav).  Lit.,  did  not  approve.  Eev.,  refused.  They  did 
not  think  God  worth  the  knowing.  Compare  1  Thess.  ii.  4. 
Knov>ledge  {enri'fVQia-et)  is,  literally,  full  knowledge.  They  did 
not  suffer  the  rudimentary  revelation  of  nature  to  develop  into 
full  knowledge — "a  penetrating  and  living  knowledge  of  God" 
(Meyer).  In  Dante's  division  of  Hell,  the  section  assigned  to 
Incontinence,  or  want  of  self-control,  is  succeeded  by  that  of 
Bestiality,  or  besotted  folly,  which  comprises  infidelity  and 
heresy  in  all  their  forms — sin  which  Dante  declares  to  be  the 
most  stupid,  vile,  and  hurtful  of  follies.  Thus  the  want  of 
self-restraint  is  linked  with  the  failure  to  have  God  in  knowl- 
edge. Self  is  truly  possessed  only  in  God.  The  tendency  of 
this  is  ever  downward  toward  that  demoniac  animalism  which 
is  incarnated  in  Lucifer  at  the  apex  of  the  infernal  cone,  and 
which  is  so  powerfully  depicted  in  this  chapter.  See  "  Inferno," 
ix. 

Reprobate  mind  {aS6Ki/j,ov  vow).  Lit.,  not  standing/  the 
test.  See  on  is  tried,  Jas.  i.  12 ;  and  trial,  1  Pet.  i.  7.  There 
is  a  play  upon  the  words.  As  they  did  not  ajfprove,  God  gave 
them  up  unto  a  mind  disapproved.  This  form  of  play  upon 
words  of  similar  sound  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent  of  Paul's 
rhetorical  figures,  often  consisting  in  the  change  of  preposition 
ill  a  compound,  or  in  the  addition  of  a  preposition  to  the  simple 
verb.  Thus  irepiTOfiri  circumcision,  KaraTofirj  concision,,  Philip. 
iii.  2,  3,  "  Our  epistle  Jcnown  {'fivaiaicoiievrj)  and  read  {avar/iv- 
acTKo/iivr])."  Compare  Horn.  ii.  1 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  29-31 ;  Eom. 
xii.  3.*  The  word  rejprdbate  is  from  re-jpro'bare,  to  reject  on  a 
second  trial,  hence,  to  condemn. 


*  See  an  interesting  article  on  "  The  Ehetoric  of  St.  Paul,"  by  Archdeacon 
Farrar,  Expositor,  first  series,  x.,  1  sqq. 
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29.  Filled.     The  retribution  was  in  full  measure.     Compare 
Prov.  i.  31 ;  Apoc.  xviii.  6. 

Wickedness  {vovrjpia).     See  on  Mark  vii.  22. 

Covetousness  {TfKeove^la).  Lit.,  the  desire  of  having  more. 
It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  ^iXapyvpia,  rendered  love  of 
money,  1  Tim.  vi.  10,  and  its  kindred  adjective  (piXdpyvpo'i, 
which  A.  V.  renders  covetous,  Luke  xvi.  14 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  2 ; 
properly  changed  by  Eev.  into  lovers  of  money.  The  distinct- 
ion is  expressed  by  coveioitsness  and  a/varice.  The  one  is  the 
desire  of  getting,  the  other  of  keeping.  Covetousness  has  a 
wider  and  deeper  sense,  as  designating  the  sinful  desire  which 
goes  out  after  things  of  time  and  sense  of  every  form  and  kind. 
Hence  it  is  defined  by  Paul  (Col.  iii.  5)  as  idolatry,  the  worship 
of  another  object  than  God,  and  is  so  often  associated  with 
fleshly  sins,  as  1  Cor.  v.  11 ;  Eph.  v.  3,  5 ;  Col.  iii.  5.  Light- 
foot  says :  "  Impurity  and  covetoiTsness  may  be  said  to  divide 
between  them  nearly  the  whole  domain  of  selfishness  and  vice." 
Socrates  quotes  an  anonymous  author  who  compares  the  re- 
gion of  the  desires  in  the  wicked  to  a  vessel  full  of  holes, 
and  says  that,  of  all  the  souls  in  Hades,  these  uninitiated  or 
leaky  persons  are  the  most  miserable,  and  that  they  carry  water 
to  a  vessel  which  is  full  of  holes  in  a  similarly  holey  colander. 
The  colander  is  the  soul  of  the  ignorant  (Plato,  "  Gorgias,"  493). 
Compare,  also,  the  description  of  covetousness  and  avarice  by 
Chaucer,  "  Komaunt  of  the  Kose,"  183-246. 

"  Covetise 
That  eggeth  folk  in  many  a  guise 
To  take  and  yeve  (give)  right  nought  again, 
And  great  treasoures  up  to  laine  (lay). 


And  that  is  she  that  maketh  treaohours, 
And  she  maketh  false  pleadours. 


Full  crooked  were  her  hondes  (hands)  two, 
For  Covetise  is  ever  woode  (violent) 
To  grippen  other  folkes  goode." 
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"  Avarice 
Full  foul  in  painting  was  that  vice. 


She  was  like  thing  for  hunger  dead, 
That  lad  (led)  her  life  onely  by  bread. 

This  Avarice  had  in  her  hand 

A  purse  that  honge  by  a  baud, 

And  that  she  hid  and  bond  so  strong, 

Men  must  abide  wonder  loug, 

Out  of  the  purse  er  (ere)  there  come  aught. 

For  that  ne  commeth  in  her  thought, 

It  was  not  certaine  her  entent 

That  fro  that  purse  a  peny  went. " 

Maliciousness  («a«t'a).     See  on  naughtiness,  Jas.  i.  21. 

Full  (jiea-roi)':).     Properly,  stuffed. 

Envy,  murder  {^S^ovov,  ^6vov).  PMhonou,  jphonou.  A 
paronomasia  or  combination  of  like-sounding  words.*  Com- 
pare Gal.  V.  21.  Murder  is  conceived  as  a  thought  which  has 
filled  the  man.     See  1  John  iii.  15. 

Debate  {epiZo<;).  In  the  earlier  sense  of  the  word  (French, 
debattre,  to  heat  down,  contend)  including  the  element  of 
strife.     So  Chaucer : 

"Tales  both  of  peace  and  of  debates." 

"Man  of  Law's  Tale,"  4550. 

Later  usage  has  eliminated  this  element.  Dr.  Eadie  ("  Eng- 
lish Bible  ")  relates  that  a  member  of  a  Scottish  Church-court 
once  warned  its  members  not  to  call  their  deliberations  "  a  de- 
bate," since  debate  was  one  of  the  sins  condemned  by  Paul  in 
this  passage.     Kev.,  correctly,  strife. 

Deceit  {hoXov).     See  on  John  i.  47. 

IVIalignity  {KaKorj^ela<;).     Malicious  disposition. 

*  Paronomasia  differs  from  the  play  upon  words,  in  that  the  latter  has  re- 
spect to  the  meaning  of  the  words,  while  the  former  regards  only  the  similar- 
ity in  sound. 
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30.  Haters  of  God  {!^eoa-TvyeK).  Eev.,  hateful  to  God. 
All  classical  usage  is  in  favor  of  the  passive  sense,  but  all  the 
other  items  of  the  list  are  active.  Mejer  defends  the  passive 
on  the  ground  that  the  term  is  a  summary  of  what  precedes. 
The  weight  of  authority  is  on  this  side.  The  simple  verb 
a-Tvyem  to  hate,  does  not  occur  in  the  New  Testament.  STvyrj- 
roi  hateful,  is  found  Tit.  iii.  3.  The  verb  is  stronger  than 
/ito-eo)  I  hate,  since  it  means  to  show  as  well  as  to  feel 
hatred. 

Proud  (I'Trepi/i^ai'ou?).  'Rev.,  haughty.  See  on  j)ride,  Mark 
vii.  22. 

Boasters  {aXa^6va<i).  Swaggerers.  JSTot  necessarily  imply- 
ing contempt  or  insult. 

31.  Without  understanding,  covenant-breakers  {aavve- 
rov;,  acrvvMTov;).  Another  paronomasia  :  asynetous,  asynthe- 
tous.  This  feature  of  style  is  largely  due  to  the  pleasure  which 
all  people,  and  especially  Orientals,  derive  from  the  assonance 
of  a  sentence.  Archdeacon  Farrar  gives  a  number  of  illustra- 
tions: the  Arabic  Abel  and  Kahel  (Abel  and  Cain) ;  Dalut  and 
GHalut  (David  and  Goliath).  A  Hindoo  constantly  adds  mean- 
ingless rhymes,  even  to  English  words,  as  hutton-hitten  /  Tcettley- 
iittley.  Compare  the  Prayer-book,  holy  amd  wholly ;  giving 
and  forgiving  /  changes  and  chances.  Shakspeare,  sorted  and 
consorted ;  in  every  hreath  a  death.  He  goes  on  to  argue 
that  these  alliterations,  in  the  earliest  stages  of  language,  are 
partly  due  to  a  vague  belief  in  the  inherent  affinities  of  words 
("  Language  and  Languages,"  227). 

32.  Judgment  {hiKaiai^a).     Eev.,  correctly,  ordinance. 

Commit  (Trpao-o-oi'Te?).  Eev.,  better,  ^acfese.  See  on  John 
iii.  21. 

Paul  would  have  been  familiar  with  the  abominations  of  the 
pagan  world  from  the  beginning  of  his  life.  The  belief  in 
paganism  was  more  firmly  rooted  in  the  provinces  than  in  Italy, 
and  was  especially  vigorous  in  Tarsus,  which  was  counted  among 
the  three  Kappa  Kakista,  most  villainous  K's  of  antiquity — 
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Kappadokia,  Kilikia,  and  Krete.  Eeligion  there  was  chiefly  of 
an  Oriental  character,  marked  by  lascivious  rites.  See  Farrar's 
"Life  and  Work  of  Paul,"  i.,  24r-34:. 


CHAPTER  II. 

1.  O  man.  General,  but  still  with  a  general  and  slightly 
reproachful  reference  to  the  Jew. 

Judgest  {Kpivcov).     With  the  sense  of  condemning. 

2.  The  judgment  (to  Kplna).  Not  the  act,  but  the  con- 
tents of  the  judgment. 

3.  Reckonest  (Koyi^y).  See  on  1  Pet.  v.  12.  Intimating 
a  process  of  reasoning. 

Thou  shalt  escape.  Thou  emphatic,  opposed  to  Jewish  self- 
conceit. 

4.  Despisest  thou  {icarajypoveh).  The  indicative  mood 
unites  a  declaration  with  the  question :  "  Do  you  despise  ?  Aye, 
you  do." 

Riches  (ttXovtou).  A  favorite  word  with  Paul  to  describe 
the  quality  of  the  divine  attributes  and  gifts.  See  2  Cor.  viii. 
9  ;  Eph.  i.  1,  18 ;  ii.  4,  7;  iii.  8,  16  ;  Philip,  iv.  19 ;  Col.  i.  27. 

Goodness  {•xprjc'^oTrjTo^).     See  on  easy,  Matt.  xi.  30. 

Forbearance  and  long-suffering  (dvoxv';  koI  fiaKpo!^v/j,ia';). 
^Avo')(fi  forbearance,  strictly  a  holding  hack.  In  classical  Greek 
mostly  of  a  truce  of  arms.  It  implies  something  temporary 
which  may  pass  away  under  new  conditions.  Plence  used  in 
connection  with  the  passing  by  of  sins  before  Christ  (Rom.  iii. 
25).  "  It  is  that  forbearance  or  suspense  of  wrath,  that  truce 
with  the  sinner,  which  by  no  means  implies  that  tlie.  wrath  will 
not  be  executed  at  the  last;  nay,  involves  that  it  certainly  will, 
unless  he  be  found  under  new  conditions  of  repentance  and 
obedience"  (Trench).  For  fiuKpoSvfila  long-suffering,  see  on 
Jas.  V.  7.     This  reliance  on  God's  tolerance  to  suspend  the  rule 
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of  His  administration  in  your  case  is  contempt  (despisest).  Com- 
pare Gal.  vi.  7. 

Not  knowing  (a7wwi').  In  that  thou  dost  not  know.  This 
very  ignorance  is  contempt. 

Leadeth  (ayei).  The  continuous  present:  is  leading  all  the 
while  thou  art  despising. 

Repentance  (jierdvoiav).     See  on  Matt.  iii.  2;  xxi.  29. 

5.  Treasurest  up  (S^a-avpi^eK).  Accumulatest.  Glancing 
back  to  riches. 

For  thyself.    Possibly  a  tinge  of  irony. 

Wrath  against  tlie  day  of  wrath  {ofyyfiv  iv  vf^epa  opyrji;). 
A  very  striking  image — treasuring  up  wrath  for  one's  self. 
Kev.,  better,  in  the  day,  etc.  The  sinner  stores  it  away.  Its 
forthcoming  is  withheld  by  the  forbearance  of  God.  It  will 
break  out  in  the  day  when  God's  righteous  judgment  shall  be 
revealed. 

7.  Eternal  life.     SupT^lj  He  loill  render. 

8.  Contentious  (e^  ipiSeias:).  Rev.,  better,  factious.  Lit., 
of  faction.    See  on  Jas.  iii.  14.    Intriguers ;  partisan  agitators. 

Indignation  and  wrath  {opyr}  kuI  Svfio^).  Bee  on  he  pa- 
tient, Jas.  V.  7. 

9.  Tribulation  and  anguish  {9\l^{n<;  koI  aTev(y)(wpia).  For 
tribulation,  see  on  Matt.  xiii.  21.  Srevoxcopla  atiguish,  which 
occurs  only  in  Paul  (viii.  35 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  4 ;  xii.  10),  literally 
means  narrowness  of  place.  The  dominant  idea  is  constraint. 
In  Dent,  xxiii.  63,  57,  it  describes  the  confinement  of  a  siege. 
Trench  remarks:  "The  fitness  of  this  image  is  attested  by  the 
frequency  with  which,  on  the  other  hand,  a  state  of  joy  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Psalms  and  elsewhere,  as  a  bringing  into  a  large 
room,"  Ps.  cxvii.  5;  2  Sam.  xxii.  20.  Aquinas  says:  Iwtitia  est 
latitia,joy  is  hreadih. 

11.  Respect  of  persons  (nrpoa-m-TroXrifi^fria).  Only  once  out- 
side of  Paul's  writings,  Jas.  ii.  1,  on  wliich  see  note. 
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12.  Without  law  {avofietx}).  Both  law  in  the  abstract  and 
the  Mosaic  law.  The  principle  laid  down  is  general,  though 
apparently  viewed  with  special  reference  to  the  law  of  Moses. 

In  the  law  (eV  vofim).  Rev.,  under  law,  i.e.,  within  the  sphere 
of.  No  decision  as  to  the  reference  to  the  law  of  Moses  or 
otherwise  can  be  based  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  article. 
N6fio<;  law,  is  used  both  with  and  without  the  article  for  the 
Mosaic  law.  Cremer  correctly  says  that  "  the  article  is  usually 
wanting  when  the  stress  is  laid,  not  upon  the  historical  impress 
and  outward  form  of  the  law,  but  upon  the  conception  itself ;  " 
or,  as  Bishop  Lightfoot,  "law  considered  as  a  principle,  exempli- 
fied no  doubt  chiefly  and  signally  in  the  Mosaic  law,  but  very 
much  wider  than  this  in  its  application." 

Shall  be  judged  (KptS^aovTaL).  The  antithesis  sAaKj^emA 
suggests  a  condemnatory  judgment.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  simple  Kpivco  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  sense  of 
condemning.  See  John  iii.  18 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  12 ;  Heb.  xiii.  4. 
The  change  from  perish  to  judge  is  suggested  by  hy  the  law. 
"  The  Jews  alone  will  be,  strictly  speaking,  subjected  to  a  de- 
tailed inquiry  such  as  arises  from  applying  the  particular  art- 
icles of  a  code "  (Godet).  Both  classes  of  men  shall  be  con- 
demned;  in  both  the  result  will  he  perishing,  btit  the  judgment 
hy  the  law  is  confined  to  those  who  have  the  law. 

13.  Hearers  (aKpoaral).  Like  the  Jews,  who  heard  it  reg- 
ularly in  the  synagogues.  Only  here  in  Paul.  Three  times  in 
James.  It  brings  out,  better  than  the  participle  ol  aKovovTe<; 
those  that  hear,  the  characteristic  feature ;  those  whose  business 
is  hearing. 

14.  When  (orav).  Lit.,  whenever,  supposing  a  case  which 
may  occur  at  any  time. 

The  Gentiles.  Eev.,  properly.  Gentiles.  There  is  no  art- 
icle. Not  the  Gentiles  collectively,  but  Gentiles  among  whom 
the  supposed  case  occurs. 

Which  have  not  the  law  (tA  fit)  v6/iov  exovra).  The  yti^ 
not  negatives  the  possession  of  the  law.  Rev.,  which  home  no 
law. 
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Having  not  the  law  {voimv  fir/  6%oi'Te?).  Here  /J,n  not  neg- 
atives the  possession  of  the  law.  Eev.,  having  no  law.  It  is 
difficult  to  indicate  the  proper  emphasis  in  the  English  text, 
since  the  use  of  italics  is  limited  to  words  not  in  the  original. 

15.  Which  shew  (p'kive'i  ivSeUvwrai).  Rev.,  better,  in 
that  they  shew,  the  double  relative  specifying  the  class  to  which 
they  belong,  and  therefore  the  reason  for  what  precedes.  Shew, 
properly,  m  themseloes  (iv). 

The  work  of  the  law.  The  conduct  corresponding  to  the 
law. 

Their  conscience  also  bearing  witness  {av/ji./iapTvpovar]<; 
avTwv  rrj^  avveiBi^ae(o<;).  For  conscience,  see  on  1  Pet.  iii.  16. 
The  force  of  avv  with  the  verb  is  therewith  •  i.e.,  with  the  pre- 
script of  the  law,  respecting  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
the  act  with  it.     So  Rev. 

The  meanwhile  {fiera^ii).  Eev.  renders  with  one  an- 
other.  Their  thoughts  one  with  another.  The  phrase  fiera^v 
aXX'^Xcov  is  variously  explained.  Some  alternately,  now  ac- 
quitting and  now  condemning.  Others,  among  themselves,  as 
in  internal  debate.  So  Alford,  "thought  against  thought  in 
inner  strife."  Others  again,  accusations  or  vindications  carried 
on  'between  Gentiles  and  Gentiles.  As  the  other  parts  of  the 
description  refer  to  the  individual  soul  in  itself  and  not  to  re- 
lations with  others,  the  explanation  expressed  in  Eev. — the 
mutual  relations  and  interchanges  of  the  individual  thoughts — 
seems  preferable. 

16.  My  gospel.  As  distinguished  from  false  teaching. 
Paul's  assurance  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  is  shown  in  his  con- 
fident assertion  that  it  will  form  the  standard  of  judgment  in 
the  great  day. 

17.  Behold  (tSe).     But  the  correct  reading  is  el  Se  hut  if. 

Thou  art  called  {eTrovofid^rf).  Eev.,  much  better,  hearest 
the  name  of,  bringing  out  the  value  which  attached  to  the  name 
Jew,  the  theocratic  title  of  honor.     See  on  Hebrews,  Acts  vi.  1. 
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Restest  in  {i-jravaTravT)).  Eev.,  better,  upon,  giving  the 
force  of  67rt  in  the  verb.  The  radical  conception  of  the  verb 
avairava  is  relief.  See  Matt.  xi.  28.  Thou  restest  with  a 
blind  trust  in  Ood  as  thy  Father  and  protector  exclusively. 

18.  The  things  that  are  more  excellent  {to,  hta^epoina). 
This  may  be  the  meaning,  and  it  is  adopted  by  Eev.  with  the 
proper  omission  of  Tnore.  But  it  may  also  mean  the  things 
which  differ  ;  in  which  case  we  shall  vGnAer  jprovest  instead  of 
a/pprovest.  The  sense  will  then  be:  thou  dost  test  with  nice 
discrimination  questions  of  casuistry.  Compare  Philip,  i.  10. 
The  latter  interpretation  seems  preferable,  being  borne  out  by 
the  succeeding  heing  instructed. 

Being  instructed  {KaTqj(pvfjLevo<;).  Systematically  through 
catechetical  and  synagoguic  instruction.  See  on  Luke  i.  4. 
This  formal  instruction  is  the  basis  of  the  critical  discrimina- 
tion. 

20.  Instructor  {TratBevrriv).  Rev.,  corrector.  Better,  be- 
cause emphasizing  the  element  of  discipline  or  training.  See 
on  chastise,  Luke  xxiii.  16. 

Of  babes  (yryiriav).  The  term  used  by  the  Jews  to  desig- 
nate proselytes  or  novices.  Paul  uses  it  of  one  not  come  of 
legal  age.  Gal.  iv.  1. 

The  form — in  the  law  {jxap^ma-iv).  I^ot  mere  a^ea/ramce, 
but  the  scheme,  the  correct  embodiment  of  the  lineaments  of 
truth  and  knowledge  in  the  law. 

21.  Thou  that  preachest  (o  Krjpva-a-mv).  See  on  Matt.  iv. 
17.  Stealing  is  so  gross  a  vice  that  one  may  openly  denounce 
it. 

22.  Sayest  (Xiymv).  The  denunciation  is  not  so  pronounced. 
The  Talmud  charges  the  crime  of  adultery  upon  the  three  most 
illustrious  Rabbins. 

Abhorrest  {^BeXva-cr6/x.evo<;).  The  verb  means  originally  to 
turn  away  from  a  thing  on  account  of  the  stench.  See  on 
abomination.  Matt.  xxiv.  15. 
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Commit  sacrilege  (/e/joo-uXet?).  Rev.  renders  according  to 
the  etymology,  iepov  temple,  avKdoa  to  despoil;  hence  roh 
temples.  Some  explain,  the  pillage  of  idol  temples;  others, 
robbing  the  Jewish  temple  by  embezzlement,  withholding  the 
temple  tribute,  etc.  The  robbery  of  temples  as  practised  by 
the  Jews  is  inferred  from  Acts  xix.  37.  Compare  Josephus, 
"  Antiq.,"  iv.,  8,  10,  where  he  lays  down  the  law  not  to  plimder 
Gentile  temples,  nor  to  seize  treasure  stored  up  there  in  honor 
of  any  god.* 

23.  Transgression  {-Trapa^da-eo}^).  Trench  remarks  upon 
"  the  mournfully  numerous  group  of  words  "  which  express  the 
different  aspects  of  sin.  It  is  d/iapria  the  missing  of  a  mark  / 
irapd^cKTK  the  overpassing  of  a  line;  irapaKO'q  the  disoiedience 
to  a  voice  ;  irapd-mcofia  a  falling  when  one  should  have  stood ; 
wyvoTjfia  ignorance  of  what  one  should  know  /  ^Trrjfia  a  dimin- 
ishing of  what  should  he  rendered  in  full  measure  ;  dvofxia  or 
•jrapavofjiLa  non-observance  of  law  ;  liKriiipi.eKeia  discord. 

The  primary  sense  of  the  preposition  Trapd  is  heside  or  hy, 
with  reference  to  a  line  or  extended  surface.  Hence  it  indicates 
that  which  is  not  on  its  true  line  but  beside  it,  either  in  the 
way  of  falling  short  or  of  going  beyond.  Thus,  in  the  sense  of 
going  beyond,  Kom.  xii.  3,  to  think  more  highly  than  he  ought 
{vap  o  Set),  where  the  sense  of  beyond  is  fixed  by  v-Kep^povelv 
"  to  think  beyond  or  over."  So  Luke  xiii.  2.  In  the  sense  of 
falling  short,  Thucydides,  iii.,  49 :  "  Mitylene  came  near  such 
peril  "  {Trapd  toctovto  KtvBvvov),  as  if  parallel  to  the  danger  but 
not  touching  it.  Hence  irapd^acn,';  differs  from  the  Homeric 
vTrep^aaia  transgression,  in  that  the  latter  carries  only  the  idea 
of  going  beyond  or  over.  A  mark  or  line  as  a  standard  is  thus 
implied.  Transgression  implies  something  to  transgress.  With 
the  law  came  in  the  possibility  of  transgressing  the  law.  "  Where 
there  is  no  law  there  is  no  transgression"  (Rom.  iv.  15).  Hence 
Adam's  sin  is  called  a  transgression  (Rom.  v.  14),  because  it 
was  the  violation  of  a  definite  command.  Paul  habitually  uses 
the  word  and  its  kindred  Tra/ja/Sari??  transgressor,  of  the  trans- 

•  See  also  Bishop  Lightfoot  in  "Contemporary  Review,"  1878,  and  3 
Mace,  iv.  43. 
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gression  of  a  commandment  distinctly  given  (Gal.  iii.  19;  1 
Tim.  ii.  14 ;  Kom.  ii.  25,  2T).  Hence  it  is  peculiarly  appropri- 
ate here  of  one  who  boasts  in  the  law.  It  thus  differs  from 
ajxapria  sin  (see  on  sins,  Matt.  i.  21),  in  that  one  may  sin  with- 
out being  under  express  law.  See  Rom.  v.  Sin  {dfiapT(a)  was 
in  the  world  until  the  law,'  i.e.,  during  the  period  prior  to  the 
law.  Death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses  over  those  who  had 
not  sinned  {dfiapT^a-avTO^)  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression i^apa^daeai).  The  sin  is  implicit,  the  transgression 
explicit. 

25.  Breaker  of  the  law  {■n-apa^dTTjt).  Rev.,  transgressor. 
See  on  Jas.  ii.  11. 

Thy  circumcision  is  made  uncircumcision.  "But  if 
any  citizen  be  found  guilty  of  any  great  or  unmentionable 
wrong,  either  in  relation  to  the  gods,  or  his  parents,  or  the 
state,  let  the  judge  deem  him  to  be  incurable,  remembering 
what  an  education  and  training  he  has  had  from  youth  upward, 
and  yet  has  not  abstained  from  the  greatest  of  ci'imes"  (Plato, 
"  Laws,"  854). 

29.  Praise.  Possibly  in  allusion  to  the  etymological  mean- 
ing of  Jew,  thepraised  one.  Compare  Gen.  xlix.  8.  The  word 
here  means  the  holy  satisfaction  of  God  as  opposed  to  Jewish 
vain-glory. 


CHAPTER  III. 

1.  Advantage  (wepia-a-bv).  Lit.,  sv/rpl/us.  Hence  preroga- 
tive or  jc>re-eminence. 

Profit  (m^eKeia).     Com-psLre profiteth,  ii.  25. 

2.  Chiefly  {irpStTov).  'Rev.,  first  of  all ;  i.e.,  first  in  order. 
Paul,  however,  does  not  enumerate  further,  being  led  away  by 
another  thought. 

The  oracles  {rd  Xoyia).  Diminutive.  Strictly,  brief  utter- 
ances. Both  in  classical  and  biblical  Greek,  of  divine  utter- 
ances.   In  classical  Greek,  of  prose  oracles.     See  Acts  vii.  38  ; 
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Heb.  V.  12 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  11.    Not  especially  Messianic  passages,  but 
the  Old  Testament  scriptures  with  the  law  and  the  promises. 

3.  Did  not  believe  {rj-rriaTtfo-av).  Kev.,  were  without  faith. 
Not,  as  some,  were  unfaithful,  wliich  is  contrary  to  New  Testa- 
ment usage.  See  Mark  xvi.  11,  16 ;  Luke  xxiv.  11,  41 ;  Acts 
xxviii.  24;  Eom.  iv.  20,  etc.  The  Eev.  rendering  is  preferable, 
as  bringing  out  the  paronomasia  between  the  Greek  words: 
were  without  faith;  their  want  of  faith  ;  the  faithfulness  of 
God. 

Faith  of  God.  Better,  as  'Rev.,  faithfulness  ;  the  good  faith 
of  God ;  His  fidelity  to  His  promises.  For  this  sense  see  on 
Matt,  xxiii.  23.  Compare  Tit.  ii.  10,  and  see  on  faithful,  1 
John  i.  9 ;  Apoc.  i.  6 ;  iii.  14.  Compare  1  Cor.  i.  9 ;  x.  13  ;  2 
Cor.  i.  18. 

Make  without  effect  (Karapyija-ei).  See  on  Luke  xiii.  7. 
The  word  occurs  twenty-five  times  in  Paul,  and  is  variously 
rendered  in  A.  V.  make  void,  destroy,  loose,  hring  to  nought, 
fail,  vanish  away,  put  away,  put  down,  abolish,  cease.  The 
radical  meaning  is  to  make  inert  or  idle.  Dr.  Morison  acutely 
observes  that  it  negatives  the  idea  of  agency  or  operation, 
rather  than  of  result  or  effect.  It  is  rather  to  maJce  inefficient 
than  to  make  without  effect.  So  in  Luke  xiii.  T,  why  should 
the  tree  be  allowed  to  make  the  ground  idle  ?  1  Cor.  xiii.  8, 
prophecies  shhllfail,  or  have  no  more  work  to  do.  2  Tim.  i.  10, 
Christ  abolished  death.  There  is  no  more  work  for  it.  Rom. 
vi.  6,  the  body  of  sin  is  rendered  inactive.  Rom.  iii.  31,  Do 
we  deprive  the  law  of  its  work- — render  it  a  dead  letter  ? 

4.  God  forbid  {i^rj  yivoiTo).  Lit.,  may  it  not  have  come  to 
pass.  Used  by  Paul  fourteen  times.  It  introduces  the  rebut- 
tal of  an  inference  drawn  from  Paul's  arguments  by  an  op- 
ponent. Lvither  renders  das  seyf erne  that  be  far.  'Wyo.,fer 
be  it.  It  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  chalilah  profane,  which 
in  the  Septuagint  is  sometimes  rendered  by  it,  sometimes  by 
jMrjhafim  by  no  means,  sometimes  by  jxr]  e'lr)  may  it  not  be.  and 
again  by  iXew?  God  be  merciful  to  us  (see  on  Matt.  xvi.  22). 
It  indicates  a  feeling  of  strong  aversion:  "Away  with  the 
thought." 
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Let  God  be  true  {yiveaSm  6  0e6<s  oXtjStj^).  Kev.,  better, 
"let  God  he  found  true ; "  thus  giving  the  force  of  yivofiai  to 
become.  See  on  was,  I  am,  John  yiii.  58.  The  phrase  is  used 
with  reference  to  men's  apprehension.  Let  God  turn  out  to  le 
or  le  found  to  be  by  His  creatures. 

Be  justified.  Acknowledged  righteous.  The  figure  is 
forensic.     God's  justice  is  put  on  trial. 

Overcome  (wKT^o-;;?).  'Rev.,  prevail.  Gain  the  case.  The 
word  occurs  only  three  times  outside  of  John's  writings. 

When  thou  art  judged  (eV  tm  KpLvea^aC  o-e).  Eev.,  when 
thou  comest  into  judgment.* 

5.  Commend  (avviaTqrrw).  Only  twice  outside  of  Paul's 
writings,  Luke  ix.  32 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  6,  both  in  the  physical  sense. 
Lit.,  to  place  togetfier.  Hence  of  setting  one  person  with  an- 
other by  way  of  introducing  or  presenting  him,  and  hence  to 
commend.  Also  to  put  together  with  a  view  of  showing,  prov- 
ing, or  establishing.  Expositors  render  here  differently :  com- 
mend, establish, prove.  Commend  is  the  prevailing  sense  in  the 
l^ew  Testament,  though  in  some  instances  the  two  ideas  blend, 
as  Eom.  v.  8 ;  2  Cor.  vii.  11 ;  Gal.  ii.  18.  See  Eom.  xvi.  1 ; 
2  Cor.  iv.  2  ;  vi.  4 ;  x.  18. 

Who  taketh  vengeance  (d  eirK^epav  ttjv  opyjv).  Eev., 
much  better,  who  visiteth  with  wrath.  Lit.,  bringeth  the  anger 
to  bear.  The  force  of  the  article  it  is  difficult  to  render.  It 
may  be  the  wrath,  definitely  conceived  as  judicial,  or,  more 
probably,  as  in  Matt.  iii.  7,  referring  to  something  recognized 
— the  wrath  to  come,  the  well-understood  meed  of  unrighteous- 
nesSi     See  on  Eom.  xii.  19. 

As  a  man  {jcaTa  dv^pcoTrov).  Eev.,  cfter  the  manner  of 
men  ;  i.e.,  I  use  a  mode  of  speech  drawn  from  human  affairs. 

*  Perowne  translates  the  Hebrew  actively,  when  thmi  judgest.  So  Hengsten- 
terg  and  Alexander.  The  Vulgate  takes  it  as  passive.  But  even  the  passive 
is  used  in  a  middle  sense  in  the  New  Testament,  as  Matt.  v.  40  ;  1  Cor.  vi.  1, 
6  ;  and  in  the  Septuagint  this  use  is  frequent,  with  or  without  a  judicial  ref- 
erence. Gen.  xxvi.  31  ;  Judg.  xxl.  23 ;  Job  ix.  3  ;  xiii.  19  ;  Isa.  xliii.  36, 
etc. 
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The  phrase  is  thrown  in  apologetically,  under  a  sense  that  the 
mode  of  speech  is  unworthy  of  the  subject.  Morison  aptly 
paraphrases:  "When  I  ask  the  question,  'Is  God  unjust  who 
inflicteth  wrath  ? '  I  am  deeply  conscious  that  I  am  using  lan- 
guage which  is  intrinsically  improper  when  applied  to  God. 
But  in  condescension  to  human  weakness  I  transfer  to  Him 
language  which  it  is  customary  for  men  to  employ  when  refer- 
ring to  human  relationships."  Compare  1  Cor.  ix.  8 ;  Kom.  vi. 
19. 

7.  Lie  {yfrevafiaTi).  Only  here  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
expression  carries  us  back  to  ver.  4,  and  is  general  for  moral 
falsehood,  unfaithfulness  to  the  claims  of  conscience  and  of 
God,  especially  with  reference  to  the  proffer  of  salvation 
through  Christ. 

9.  Are  we  better  (Trpoe^o/ie^a).  Rev.,  are  we  in  worse 
case  than  they  ?  Render,  with  the  American  Revisers,  are  we  m 
hetter  case  than  they,  i.e.,  have  we  any  advantage  ?  The  Rev. 
takes  the  verb  as  passive — are  we  surpassed  ?  which  would  re- 
quire the  succeeding  verses  to  show  that  the  Gentiles  are  not 
better  than  the  Jews ;  whereas  they  show  that  the  Jews  are 
not  better  than  the  Gentiles.  Besides,  nothing  in  the  context 
suggests  such  a  question.*  Paul  has  been  showing  that  the 
Old  Testament  privileges,  though  giving  to  the  Jews  a  certain 
superiority  to  the  Gentiles,  did  not  give  them  any  advantages 
in  escaping  the  divine  condemnation.  After  such  showing  it 
was  natural  that  the  question  should  be  renewed :  Do  the  Jews 
have  any  advantage  ?  i 

*  The  rendering  adopted  is  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  the  verb  is  not 
used  in  this  sense  in  the  middle  voice.  But  the  middle  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  active  sense,  and  may  have  been  preferred  here  because  Paul  speaks  of  a 
superiority  which  the  Jews  claimed /or  themseltes.  The  marginal  rendering 
in  Rev,,  "  Do  we  put  forward  anything  in  excuse,"  maintained  by  Meyer  and 
Morison,  would  require  an  object  for  the  verb,  which  is  not  used  absolutely. 
This  is  shown  by  the  quotations  given  by  Morison  ;  Thucydides,  iii. ,  68  ;  iv.,  87 ; 
Sophocles,  "Antigone,"  80.  He  urges  the  very  lame  plea  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  the  word  to  render  its  absolute  use  an  d  priori  improbability, 
and  infers  such  use  from  that  of  the  kindred  ■Kpo$iX\o^ia^.  The  student 
should  by  all  means  examine  his  very  full  discussion  in  his  monograph  on 
this  chapter,  which  is,  literally,  a  stupendous  piece  of  exegesis. 
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We  have  before  proved  {-n-poriTiaa-dneSa).  The  reference 
is  not  to  logical  proof,  but  to  forensic  accusation.  The  simple 
verb  means  to  charge  as  being  the  cause  {ah-Ui)  of  some  evil : 
hence  to  acmose,  impeach.  Eev.,  correctly,  we  hefore  laid  to 
the  charge. 

11.  Understandeth  (a-wimv).     See  on/ooZisA,  ch.  i.  21. 

Seeketh  after  {eK^rjT&v).  Lit.,  seeketh  out.  See  on  1  Pet. 
1.10. 

12.  They  are  together  become  unprofitable  {afM  ^xP^i- 
mSrja-av).  Only  here  in  the  New  Testament.  Together  carries 
forward  the  all.  The  Hebrew  of  the  Psalm  means  have  he- 
come  corrupt.  The  Greek  word  is  to  hecome  'useless.  Compare 
John  XV.  6. 

Good  (■)(pricrr6rrjra).  Only  in  Paul's  writings.  The  radical 
idea  of  the  word  is  profitableness.  Compare  have  hecome  un- 
profitahle.  Hence  it  passes  readily  into  the  meaning  of  whole- 
sameness.  See  on  Matt.  xi.  30.  It  is  opposed  by  Paul  to  airoTOfi- 
ia  abruptness,  severity  (Rom.  xi.  22).  It  is  rendered  kindness 
in  Eph.  ii.  7 ;  Col.  iii.  12  ;  Gal.  v.  22.  Paul,  and  he  only,  also 
uses  ar/a^mavvT]  for  goodness.  The  distinction  as  drawn  out  by 
Jerome  is  that  opfa^axrvvi]  represents  a  sterner  virtue,  showing 
itself  in  a  zeal  for  truth  which  rebukes,  corrects,  and  chastises, 
as  Christ  when  He  purged  the  temple.  XprjaTorn)!;  is  more 
gentle,  gracious,  and  kindly.  Bishop  Lightfoot  defines  it  as  a 
kindly  disposition  to  one's  neighbor,  not  necessarily  taking  a 
practical  form,  while  aryaS^eocrvvr)  energizes  the  'Xprjo-roTT}';. 

13.  Open  sepulchre  {Td(f)o<s  avepjfievo';).  Lit.,  a  sepulchre 
opened  or  standing  open.  Some  explain  the  figure  by  the 
noisome  exhalations  from  a  tomb.  Others  refer  it  to  a  pit 
standing  open  and  ready  to  devour,  comparing  Jer.  v.  16,  where 
the  quiver  of  the  Chaldaeans  is  called  an  open  sepulchre.  So 
Meyer  and  Morison.  Godet  compares  the  phrase  used  of  a 
brutal  man  :  "  it  seems  as  if  he  would  like  to  eat  you."  Com- 
pare Dante's  vision  of  the  lion : 

"  With  head  uplifted  and  with  ravenous  hunger, 
So  that  it  seemed  the  air  was  afraid  of  him." 

"Inferno,"!.,  47. 
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Have  used  deceit  {iBoXiovcrav).  Hebrew,  they  smoothed 
their  tongues.  Guile  is  contrasted  with  violence  in  the  previous 
clause.  Wye,  with  their  tongues  they  did  guilingly.  The  im- 
perfect tense  AenoteB  perseverance  in  their  hypocritical  profes- 
sions. 

16.  Destruction  {cnivrpififia).  A  dashing  to  pieces.  Only 
here.  The  kindred  verb  a-wTpi/3eo  to  break  in  pieces,  shiver,  is 
frequent.     See  Mark  v.  4  ;  xiv.  3  ;  Apoc.  ii.  27,  etc. 

19.  We  know.  Often  in  Paul,  of  a  thing  generally  con- 
ceded. 

Saith — speaketh  {\eyei — \a\eZ).  See  on  Matt,  xxviii.  18. 
The  former  contemplates  the  substance,  the  latter  the  express- 
ion of  the  law. 

May  be  stopped  (^/ooy^).  JAt.,  fenced  up.  The  effect  of 
overwhelming  evidence  upon  an  accused  party  in  court. 

May  become  guilty  before  God  {inr6StK0<;  yivrjTai  rm 
0em).     Rev.,  brought  under  the  Judgment  of  God. 

'TmBiKO';  under  judgment,  occurs  only  here.  In  classical 
Greek  it  signifies  brought  to  trial  or  liable  to  be  tried.  So 
Plato,  "  Laws,"  846,  of  a  magistrate  imposing  unjust  penalties. 
"Let  him  be  liable  to  pay  double  to  the  injured  party."  Id., 
879,  "  The  freeman  who  conspired  with  the  slave  shall  be  liable 
to  be  made  a  slave."  The  rendering  brought  under  judgment 
regards  God  as  the  judge  ;  but  He  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as 
the  injured  party.  Not  God's  judgments,  but  His  rights  are 
referred  to.  The  better  rendering  is  liable  to  pay  penalty  to 
God.* 

20.  Works  of  the  law.  Not  the  Mosaic  law  in  its  ritual  or 
ceremonial  aspect ;  but  the  law  in  a  deeper  and  more  general 
sense,  as  written  both  in  the  decalogue  and  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  embracing  the  moral  deeds  of  both  Gentiles 
and  Jews.  The  Mosaic  law  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  the 
primary  reference,  but  as  representing  a  universal  legislation 
and  including  all  the  rest.     The  moral  revelation,  which  is  the 

*  See  Morison's  long  and  acute  discussion. 
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authoritative  instruction  of  God,  may  be  viewed  either  inde- 
finitely and  generally  as  the  revelation  of  God  to  men;  or 
authoritatively,  as  to  the  duty  incumbent  on  man  as  man  ;  or 
v?ith  reference  to  the  instruction  as  to  the  duty  incumbent  on 
men  as  sinful  men  under  a  dispensation  of  mercy ;  or  as  in- 
struction as  to  the  duty  of  Jews  as  Jews.  Yer.  20  relates 
to  the  instruction  regarding  the  duty  incumbent  on  men  as 
men.  "It  is  the  law  of  commandments  which  enjoins  those 
outer  acts  and  inner  choices  and  states  which  lie  at  the  basis 
and  constitute  the  essence  of  all  true  religion.  In  the  back- 
ground or  focal  point  of  these  commandments  he  sees  the  deca- 
logue, or  duologue,  which  is  often  designated  '  the  moral  law ' 
by  way  of  pre-eminence"  (Morison,  from  whom  also  the  sub- 
stance of  this  note  is  taken).  By  the  phrase  works  of  the  law 
is  meant  the  deeds  prescribed  by  the  law. 

Flesh  {(j-dp^).  Equivalent  to  man.  It  is  often  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  living  creature — man  or  beast.  Compare  1  Pet.  i. 
24 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  22  ;  Luke  iii.  6.  Generally  with  a  suggestion 
of  weakness,  frailty,  mortality ;  Septuagint,  Jer.  xvii.  6 ;  Ps. 
Ixxvii.  39 ;  Eph.  vi.  12.  The  word  here  has  no  doctrinal  bear- 
ing. 

Be  justified  (SiKamS^rja-eTai,).  For  the  kindred  adjective 
BiKaio<;  righteous,  see  on  i.  17. 

1.  Classical  usage.  The  primitive  meaning  is  to  make  right. 
This  may  take  place  absolutely  or  relatively.  The  person  or 
thing  may  be  made  right  in  itself  or  with  reference  to  circum- 
stances or  to  the  minds  of  those  who  have  to  do  with  them.  Ap- 
plied to  things  or  acts,  as  distinguished  from  persons,  it  signi- 
fies to  Tnake  right  in  one's  judgment.  Thus  Thucydides,  ii.,  6, 
7.  "The  Ki}\en\s.nB  judged  it  right  to  retaliate  on  the  Lacedae- 
monians." Herodotus,  i.,  89,  Croesus  says  to  Cyrus  :  "  I  think 
it  right  to  shew  thee  whatever  I  may  see  to  thy  advantage." 

A  different  shade  of  meaning  is  to  judge  to  he  the  case.  So 
Thucydides,  iv.,  122 :  "  The  truth  concerning  the  revolt  was 
rather  as  the  Athenians  judged  the  case  to  be."  Again,  it  oc- 
curs simply  in  the  sense  to  judge.  Tlmcydides,  v.,  26:  "If 
anyone  agree  that  the  interval  of  the  truce  should  be  excluded, 
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he  will  not  judge  correctly."  In  both  these  latter  cases  the  ety- 
mological idea  of  right  is  merged,  and  the  judicial  element  pre- 
dominates. 

In  ecclesiastical  usage,  to  judge  to  he  right  or  to  decide  upon 
in  ecclesiastical  councils. 

Applied  to  persons,  the  meaning  is  predominantly  judicial, 
though  Aristotle  ("  Nichomachaean  Ethics,"  v.,  9)  uses  it  in  the 
sense  of  to  treat  one  rightly.  There  is  no  reliable  instance  of 
the  sense  to  mahe  right  intrvnsicalT/y  /  but  it  means  to  make 
one  right  in  some  extrinsic  or  relative  manner.  Thus  Aeschy- 
lus, "  Agamemnon,"  390-393 :  Paris,  subjected  to  the  judgment 
of  men,  tested  {8iKai(o$el<;)  is  compared  to  bad  brass  which 
turns  black  when  subjected  to  friction.  Thus  tested  or  judged 
he  stands  in  right  relation  to  men's  judgments.  He  is  shown 
in  the  true  baseness  of  his  character. 

Thus  the  verb  acquires  the  meaning  of  condemn/  ad- 
judge to  he  had.  Thucydides,  iii.,  40:  Cleon  says  to  the 
Athenians,  "If  you  do  not  deal  with  the  Mitylenaeans  as  I 
advise,  you  will  condemn  yourselves."  From  this  readily  arises 
the  sense  oi punish  ;  since  the  punishment  of  a  guilty  man  is 
a  setting  liim  in  right  relation  to  the  political  or  moral  system 
which  his  conduct  has  infringed.  Thus  Herodotus,  i.,  100: 
"  Deioces  the  Mede,  if  he  heard  of  any  act  of  oppression,  sent 
for  the  guilty  party  axiA punished  him  according  to  his  offence." 
Compare  Plato,  "  Laws,"  xi.,  934.  Plato  uses  BiKaitorijpia  to 
denote  places  of  punishment  or  houses  of  correction  ("  Phaedrus," 
249).  According  to  Cicero,  SiKaioo)  was  used  by  the  Sicilians 
of  capital  punishment :  "  'Ehiicabdi^aav,  that  is,  as  the  Sicil- 
ians say,  they  were  visited  with  punishment  and  executed" 
("  Against  Verres,"  v.,  57). 

To  sum  up  the  classical  usage,  the  word  has  two  main  refer- 
ences: 1,  to  persons  ;  2,  to  things  or  acts.  In  both  the  judicial 
element  is  dominant.  The  primary  sense,  to  make  right,  takes 
on  the  conventional  meanings  to  judge  a  thing  to  he  right,  to 
judge,  to  right  a  person,  to  treat  rightly,  to  condemn,  punish, 
put  to  death. 

2.  Ifew  Testament  usage.  This  is  not  identical  with  the  class- 
ical usage.     In  the  New  Testament  the  word  is  used  of  persons 
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only.  In  Matt.  xi.  19 ;  Luke  vii.  35,  of  a  quality,  Wisdom,  but 
the  quality  is  personified.  It  occurs  thirty-nine  times  in  the 
New  Testament ;  *  twenty-seven  in  Paul ;  eight  in  the  Synop- 
tists  and  Acts ;  three  in  James  ;  one  in  the  Apocalypse. 

A  study  of  the  Pauline  passages  shows  that  it  is  used  by 
Paul  according  to  the  sense  which  attaches  to  the  adjective 
St/caw?,  representing  a  state  of  the  subject  relatively  to  God. 
The  verb  therefore  indicates  the  act  or  process  ly  which  a 
mam,  is  hrought  into  a  right  state  as  related  to  God.  In  the 
A.  Y.  confusion  is  likely  to  arise  from  the  variations  in 
translation,  righteousness,  just,  justifier,  justify.  See  Pom. 
iii.  24,  26,  28,  30;  iv.  2;  v.  1,  9;  Gal.  ii.  16;  iii.  8,  11,  24; 
Tit.  iii.  7. 

The  word  is  not,  however,  to  be  construed  as  indicating  a 
mere  legal  transaction  or  adjustment  between  God  and  man, 
though  it  preserves  the  idea  of  relativity,  in  that  God  is  the 
absolute  standard  by  which  the  new  condition  is  estimated, 
whether  we  regard  God's  view  of  the  justified  man,  or  the 
man's  moral  condition  when  justified.  Tlie  element  of  charac- 
ter must  not  only  not  be  eliminated  from  it ;  it  must  be  fore- 
most in  it.  Justification  is  more  than  pardon.  Pardon  is  an 
act  which  frees  the  offender  from  the  penalty  of  the  law,  ad- 
justs his  outward  relation  to  the  law,  but  does  not  necessarily 
effect  any  change  in  him  personally.  It  is  necessary  to  justifi- 
cation, but  not  identical  with  it.  Justification  aims  directly 
at  character.  It  contemplates  making  the  man  himself  right ; 
that  the  new  and  right  relation  to  God  in  which  faith  places 
him  shall  have  its  natural  and  legitimate  issue  in  personal 
rightness.  The  phrase /(zi;;A  is  counted  for  righteousness,  does 
not  mean  that  faith  is  a  substitute  for  righteousness,  but  that 
faith  is  righteousness;  righteousness  in  the  germ  indeed,  but 
still  lond  fide  righteousness.  The  act  of  faith  inaugurates  a 
righteous  life  and  a  righteous  character.  The  man  is  not 
made  inherently  holy  in  himself,  because  his  righteousness  is 
derived  from  God ;  neither  is  he  merely  declared  righteous  by 

*  Not  in  Apoo.  xxii.  11,  where,  for  SiKaito&^Tw  let  Mm  he  justified,  the  true 
reading  is  ZiKau>ai)vi\v  iroinffdra  let  Mm  do  righteousness. 
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a  legal  fiction  without  reference  to  his  personal  character ;  but 
the  justifying  decree,  the  declaration  of  God  which  pronounces 
him  righteous,  is  literally  true  to  the  fact  in  that  he  is  in  real, 
sympathetic  relation  with  the  eternal  source  and  norm  of  holi- 
ness, and  with  the  divine  personal  inspiration  of  character. 
Faith  contains  all  the  possibilities  of  pei-sonal  holiness.  It 
unites  man  to  the  holy  God,  and  through  this  union  he  be- 
comes a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature,  and  escapes  the  corrup- 
tion that  is  in  the  world  through  lust  (2  Pet.  i.  4).  The  intent 
of  justification  is  expressly  declared  by  Paul  to  be  conformity 
to  Christ's  image  (Rom.  viii.  29,  30).  Justification  which  does 
not  actually  remove  the  wrong  condition  in  man  which  is 
at  the  root  of  his  enmity  to  God,  is  no  justification.  In 
the  absence  of  this,  a  legal  declaration  that  the  man  is  right 
is  a  fiction.  The  declaration  of  righteousness  must  have  its 
real  and  substantial  basis  in  the  man's  actual  moral  condi- 
tion. 

Hence  justification  is  called  justification  of  life  (Rom.  v.  IS); 
it  is  linked  with  the  saving  operation  of  the  life  of  the  risen 
Christ  (Rom.  iv.  25  ;  v.  10) ;  those  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus 
"  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit "  (Rom.  viii.  1) ; 
they  exhibit  patience,  approval,  hope,  love  (Rom.  v.  4,  5). 
Justification  means  the  presentation  of  the  self  to  God  as  a  liv- 
ing sacrifice ;  non-conformity  to  the  world  ;  spiritual  renewal ; 
right  self-estimate — all  that  range  of  right  practice  and  feeling 
which  is  portrayed  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  this  Epistle.  See, 
further,  on  ch.  iv.  5. 

Knowledge  (eV/^z'coo-t?).  Clear  and  exact  knowledge.  Al- 
ways of  a  knowledge  which  powerfully  influences  the  form  of 
the  religious  life,  and  hence  containing  more  of  the  element  of 
personal  sympathy  than  the  simple  jvayai,^  knowledge,  which 
may  be  concerned  with  the  intellect  alone  without  affecting  the 
character.  See  Rom.  i.  28  ;  x.  2  ;  Eph.  iv.  13.  Also  Philip,  i. 
9,  where  it  is  associated  with  the  abounding  of  love ;  Col.  iii. 
10 ;  Philem.  6,  etc.  Hence  the  knowledge  of  sin  here  is  not 
mere  perception,  but  an  acquaintance  with  sin  which  works 
toward  repentance,  faith,  and  holy  character. 
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21.  Now  (wkI).  Logical,  not  temporal.  In  this  state  of  the 
case.  Expressing  the  contrast  between  two  relations — depend- 
ence on  the  law  and  non-dependence  on  the  law. 

Without  the  law.  In  a  sphere  different  from  that  in  which 
the  law  says  "  Do  this  and  live." 

Is  manifested  ("Tre^avepaTai).  Eev.,  hath  heen  manifested, 
rendering  the  perfect  tense  more  strictly.  Hath  been  mani- 
fested and  now  lies  open  to  view.  See  on  John  xxi.  1,  and  on 
revelation,  Apoc.  i.  1.  The  word  implies  a  previous  hiding. 
See  Mark  iv.  22  ;  CoL  i.  26,  27. 

Being  witnessed  {ijuaprvpovfievq).  Borne  witness  to  ;  at- 
tested. The  present  participle  indicates  that  this  testimony  is 
now  being  borne  by  the  Old  Testament  to  the  new  dispensa- 
tion. 

22.  Faith  of  Jesus  Christ.  A  common  form  for  "  faith  in 
Christ." 

Difference  {hicuyroKrj).  Only  by  Paul  here,  x.  12 ;  1  Cor. 
xiv.  7.     Better,  as  Eev.,  distinction. 

23.  Have  sinned  {t^fiaprov).  Aorist  tense  :  sinned,  looking 
back  to  a  thing  definitely  past — the  historic  occurrence  of  sin. 

And  come  short  {va-repovvrat).  Eev.,  fall  short.  The 
present  tense.  The  A.  Y.  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  the  pres- 
ent or  the  perfect  have  come  is  intended.  They  sinned,  and 
therefore  they  are  lacking.  See  on  Luke  xv.  14.  The  word  is 
not  merely  equivalent  to  they  are  wanting  in,  but  implies  want 
under  the  aspect  of  shortcoming. 

The  glory  of  God  (t^?  So^i??  tov  Qeov).  Interpretations 
vary  greatly.  The  glory  of  personal  righteousness  ;  that  right- 
eousness which  God  judges  to  be  glory ;  the  image  of  God  in 
man ;  the  glorying  or  boasting  of  righteousness  before  God ; 
the  approbation  of  God ;  the  state  of  future  glory. 

The  dominant  meanings  of  So^a  in  classical  Greek  are  notion, 
opinion,  conjecture,  rejpute.  See  on  Apoc.  i.  6.  In  biblical 
usage :  1.  Recognition,  honor,  Philip,  i.  11 ;  1  Pet.  i.  7.  It  is 
joined  with  Ttfiri  honor,  1  Tim.  i.  17 ;  Heb.  ii.  7,  9 ;  2  Pet.  i.  17. 
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Opposed  to  aTijJbla  dishonor,  1  Cor.  xi.  14,  15  ;  xv.  43 ;  2  Cor. 
vi.  8.  With  i^TjTea)  to  seek,  1  Thess.  ii.  6;  John  v.  44;  vii.  18. 
With  Xafi^dvo)  to  receive,  John  v.  41,  44.  With  SoBto/ii  to  give, 
Luke  xvii.  18  ;  John  ix.  24.  In  the  ascriptive  phrase  glory  be 
to,  Luke  ii.  14,  and  ascriptions  in  the  Epistles.  Compare  Luke 
xiv.  10.  2.  The  glorious  appearance  which  attracts  the  eye, 
Matt.  iv.  8 ;  Luke  iv.  6 ;  xii.  27.  Hence  parallel  with  elKwv 
image;  fiop<l>ri  form ;  ofioltofjLa  liheness ;  elZo^  ajppearance, fig- 
ure, Eom.  i.  23 ;  Ps.  xvii.  15  ;  Num.  xii.  8. 

The  glory  of  Ood  is  used  of  the  aggregate  of  the  divine  at- 
tributes and  coincides  with  His  self -revelation,  Exod.  xxxiii.  22 ; 
compare  nrpoffairov  face,  ver.  23.  Hence  the  idea  is  prominent 
in  the  redemptive  revelation  (Isa.  Ix.  3 ;  Eom.  vi.  4  ;  v.  2).  It 
expresses  the  form  in  which  God  reveals  Himself  in  the  econ- 
omy of  salvation  (Eom.  ix.  23  ;  1  Tim.  i.  11 ;  Eph.  i.  12).  It  is 
the  means  by  which  the  redemptive  work  is  carried  on ;  for 
instance,  in  calling,  2  Pet.  i.  3 ;  in  raising  up  Christ  and  be- 
lievers with  Him  to  newness  of  life,  Eom.  vi.  4 ;  in  imparting 
strength  to  believers,  Epli.  iii.  16;  Col.  i.  11 ;  as  the  goal  of 
Christian  hope,  Eom.  v.  2  ;  viii.  18,  21 ;  Tit.  ii.  13.  It  appears 
prominently  in  the  work  of  Christ — the  outraying  of  the  Fa- 
ther's glory  (Heb.  i.  3),  especially  in  John.     See  i.  14 ;  ii.  11,  etc. 

The  sense  of  the  phrase  here  is :  they  are  coming  short  of 
the  honor  or  approbation  which  God  bestows.  The  point  under 
discussion  is  the  want  of  righteousness.  Unbelievers,  or  mere 
legalists,  do  not  approve  themselves  before  God  by  the  right- 
eousness which  is  of  the  law.  They  come  short  of  the  approba- 
tion which  is  extended  only  to  those  who  are  justified  by  faith.* 

24.  Being  justified.  The  fact  that  they  are  justified  in  this 
extraordinary  way  shows  that  they  must  have  sinned. 

Freely  (Swpeav).  Gratuitously.  Compare  Matt.  x.  8;  John 
XV.  25 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  7 ;  Apoc.  xxi.  6. 

Grace  (^(^dpiTi).     See  on  Luke  i.  30. 

Redemption  (aTroXuTpmo-ew?).  From  airoKvrpoo)  to  redeem 
by  paying  the  \{npov  price.     Mostly  in  Paul.     See  Luke  xxi. 

*  So  Mejer,  Shedd,  Beet,  De  Wette,  Alford. 
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28  ;  Heb.  ix.  15  ;  xi.  35.  The  distinction  must  be  carefully 
maintained  between  this  word  and  \vrpov  ransom.  The  Vul- 
gate, by  translating  both  redemjptio,  confounds  the  worh  of 
Christ  with  its  result.  Christ's  death  is  nowhere  styled  a-no- 
\vTpta<Ti<i  redemption.  His  death  is  the  Xinpov  ransom,  figura- 
tively, not  literally,  in  the  sense  of  a  compensation;  the  medium 
of  the  redemption,  answering  to  the  fact  that  Christ  gave 
Himself  for  us. 

25.  Set  forth  (wpoe^To).  Publicly,  openly  (tt/so)  ;  correlated 
with  to  dedanre.  He  brought  Him  forth  and  pnt  Him  before 
the  public.  Bengel,  "  placed  before  the  eyes  of  all ; "  unlike 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  which  was  veiled  and  approached  only 
by  the  high-priest.  The  word  is  used  by  Herodotus  of  eaypos- 
ing  corpses  (v.,  8) ;  by  Thucydides  of  exjposing  the  bones  of  the 
dead  (ii.,  34).  Compare  the  shew-iread,  the  loaves  of  the  set- 
ting-forth  (rij?  irpo^eaem's).  See  on  Mark  ii.  26.  Paul  refers 
not  to  preaching,  but  to  the  work  of  atonement  itself,  in  which 
God's  righteousness  is  displayed.  Some  render  purposed  or 
determmsd,  as  Rom.  i.  13;  Eph.  i.  9,  and  according  to  the  usual 
meaning  of  irpb^eai'i  jpurjpose,  in  the  JSTew  Testament.  But  the 
meaning  adopted  here  is  fixed  by  to  declare. 

Propitiation  {iKacrr'^ptov).  This  word  is  most  important, 
since  it  is  the  key  to  the  conception  of  Christ's  atoning  work. 

In  the  New  Testament  it  occurs  only  here  and  Heb.  ix.  5 ; 
and  must  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  following  kindred 
words :  i\d(TKOfj,ai  which  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only 
Luke  xviii.  13,  God  he  merciful,  and  Heb.  ii.  17,  to  make  recon- 
ciliation. 'IXacrfi6<s  twice,  1  John  ii.  2 ;  iv.  10 ;  in  both  eases 
rendered  propitiation.  The  compound  e^ikda-KoiiaL,  which  is 
not  found  in  the  New  Testament,  but  is  frequent  in  the  Septua- 
gint  and  is  rendered  purge,  cleanse,  reconcile,  maTce  atonem,ent. 

Septuagint  usage.  These  words  mostly  represent  the  Hebrew 
verb  Jcaphar  to  cover  or  conceal,  and  its  derivatives.  With 
only  seven  exceptions,  out  of  about  sixty  or  seventy  passages 
in  the  Old  Testament,  where  the  Hebrew  is  translated  by  atone 
or  atonement,  the  Septuagint  employs  some  part  or  derivative 
of  iKdatcofiai  or  e^ikdtTKOfjai,      'IXacrfio^  or  i^iXao'/ioi  is  the 
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usual  Septuagint  translation  for  Mjpjpurim,  covering  for  sin,  A. 
y.,  atonement.  Thus  sin-offerings  of  atonement ;  day  of  atone- 
ment ;  ram,  of  the  atonement.  See  Exod.  xxix.  36 ;  xxx.  10 ; 
Lev.  xxiii.  27 ;  Num.  v.  8,  etc.  They  are  also  used  for  cha/t- 
tath  sin-offering,  Ezek.  xliv.  27 ;  xlv.  19 ;  and  for  selichah  for- 
giveness.    Ps.  cxxix.  4 ;  Dan.  ix.  9. 

These  words  are  always  used  absolutely,  without  anything  to 
mark  the  offence  or  the  person  propitiated. 

'Tka<TKOjx,ai,  which  is  comparatively  rare,  occurs  as  a  transla- 
tion of  M/pher  to  cover  sin,  Ps.  Ixiv.  3 ;  Ixxvii.  38 ;  Ixxviii. 
9 ;  A.  Y.,  purge  away,  forgive,  pardon.  Of  salach,  to  hear 
away  as  a  burden,  2  Kings  v.  18 ;  Ps.  xxiv.  11 :  A.  Y.,  forgive, 
j^ardon.  It  is  used  with  the  accusative  (direct  objective)  case, 
marking  the  sin,  or  with  the  dative  (indirect  objective),  as  l)e 
conciliated  to  our  sins. 

'E^tXdaKOfiai,  mostly  represents  hijpher  to  cover,  and  is  more 
common  than  the  simple  verb.  Thus,  purge  the  altar,  Ezek. 
xliii.  26 ;  cleanse  the  sanctuary,  Ezek.  xlv.  20 ;  reconcile  the 
house,  Dan.  ix.  24.  It  is  found  with  the  accusative  case  of 
that  which  is  cleansed  ;  with  the  preposition  ire.pL  concerning, 
as  '■\for  your  sin,"  Exod.  xxxii.  30  ;  with  the  preposition  Wkp 
on  'behalf  of,  A.  Y.,for,  Ezek.  xlv.  17 ;  absolutely,  to  make  an 
atonement.  Lev.  xvi.  17 ;  with  the  preposition  airo  from,  as 
"  cleansed _/rom  the  blood,"  Num.  xxxv.  33.  There  are  but  two 
instances  of  the  accusative  of  the  person '  propitiated  :  ajypease 
him,  G-en.  xxxii.  20 ;  pray  before  (propitiate)  the  Lord,  Zech. 
vii.  2. 

' IXaa-TTjpiov,  A.  Y.,  propitiation,  is  almost  always  used  in  the 
Old  Testament  of  the  mercy-seat  or  golden  cover  of  the  ark, 
and  this  is  its  meaning  in  Heb.  ix.  5,  the  only  other  passage  of 
the  New  Testament  in  which  it  is  found.  In  Ezek.  xliii.  14, 
17,  20,  it  means  a  ledge  round  a  large  altar,  and  is  rendered 
settle  in  A.  V. ;  Pev.,  ledge,  in  margin. 

This  term  has  been  nudnly  pressed  into  the  sense  of  expia- 
tory sacrifice.  In  the  case  of  the  kindred  verbs,  the  dominant 
Old-Testament  sense  is  not  propitiation  in  the  sense  of  some- 
thing offered  to  placate  or  appease  anger;  but  atonement  or 
reconciliation,  through  the  covering,  and  so  getting  rid  of  the 
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sin  whicli  stands  between  God  and  man.  The  thrust  of  the 
idea  is  upon  the  sin  or  uncleanness,  not  upon  the  offended  party. 
Hence  the  frequent  interchange  witli  a'^id^^oa  to  sanctify,  and 
KoSapi^o)  to  cleanse.  See  Ezek.  xliii.  26,  where  i^ikda-ovrai 
shall  purge,  and  Ko^apiova-iv  shall  purify,  are  used  coordinately. 
See  also  Exod.  xxx.  10,  of  the  altar  of  incense :  "  Aaron  shall 
make  an  atonement  (i^iXda-erai)  upon  the  horns  of  it — with 
the  blood  of  the  sin-offering  of  atonement"  {KoSapLo-fiov purifi- 
cation). Compare  Lev.  xvi.  20.  The  Hebrew  terms  are  also 
used  coordinately. 

Our  translators  frequently  render  the  verb  haphar  by  recon- 
cile. Lev.  vi.  30 ;  xvi.  20  ;  Ezek.  xlv.  20.  Li  Lev.  viii.  15, 
Moses  put  blood  upon  the  horns  of  tlie  altar  and  cleansed  {iKo^- 
dpia-e)  the  altar,  and  sanctified  {rffiaaev)  it,  to  make  reconcili- 
ation {tov  i^tXaaaaS-ac)  upon  it.  Compare  Ezek.  xlv.  15,  17; 
Dan.  ix.  24. 

The  verb  and  its  derivatives  occur  where  the  ordinary  idea 
of  expiation  is  excluded.  As  applied  to  an  altar  or  to  the 
walls  of  a  house  (Lev.  xiv.  48-53),  this  idea  could  have  no 
force,  because  these  inanimate  things,  though  ceremonially  un- 
clean, could  have  no  sin  to  be  expiated.  Moses,  when  he  went 
up  to  make  atonement  for  the  idolatry  at  Sinai,  offered  no  sac- 
rifice, but  only  intercession.  See  also  the  case  of  Korah,  Eum. 
xvi.  46 ;  the  cleansing  of  leprosy  and  of  mothers  after  child- 
birth. Lev.  xiv.  1-20 ;  xii.  7 ;  xv.  30 ;  tlie  reformation  of 
Josiah,  2  Chron.  xxxiv. ;  the  fasting  and  confession  of  Ezra, 
Ezra  X.  1-15  ;  the  offering  of  the  Israelite  army  after  the  de- 
feat of  Midian.  They  brought  bracelets,  rings,  etc.,  to  make  an 
atonement  {i^tXdcraaSau)  before  the  Lord ;  not  expiatory,  but  a 
memorial,  Num.  xxxi.  50-54.  The  Passover  was  in  no  sense 
expiatory  ;  but  Paul  says,  "  Christ  our  Passover  was  sacrificed 
for  us ;  therefore  purge  out  {iKKaSapare)  the  old  leaven.  Let 
us  keep  the  feast  with  sincerity  and  truth  ;  "  1  Cor.  v.  7,  8. 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  idea  of  sacrifice  as  in  itself  a  pro- 
pitiation continually  recedes  before  that  of  the  personal  char- 
acter lying  back  of  sacrifice,  and  which  alone  gives  virtue  to  it. 
See  1  Sam.  xv.  22 ;  Ps.  xl.  6-10 ;  1.  8-14,  23  ;  li.  16,  17 ;  Isa. 
i.  11-18;  Jer.  vii.  21-23;  Amos  v.  21-24;  Mic.  vi.  6-8.     This 
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idea  does  not  recede  in  the  Old  Testament  to  be  re-emphasized 
in  the  New.  On  the  contrary,  the  New  Testament  emphasizes 
the  recession,  and  lays  the  stress  upon  the  cleansing  and  life- 
giving  effect  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  See  John  i.  29 ;  Col.  i. 
20-22 ;  lieb.  ix.  14 ;  x.  19-21 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  24 ;  1  John  i.  Y ;  iv. 
10-13. 

The  true  meaning  of  the  offering  of  Christ  concentrates, 
therefore,  not  upon  divine  justice,  but  upon  human  character  ; 
not  upon  the  remission  of  penalty  for  a  consideration,  but 
upon  the  deliverance  from  penalty  through  moral  transform- 
ation ;  not  upon  satisfying  divine  justice,  but  upon  bring- 
ing estranged  man  into  harmony  with  God.  As  Canon  West- 
cott  remarks :  "  The  scripture  conception  of  IXdcrKeaS-ai,  is  not 
that  of  appeasing  one  who  is  angry  with  a  personal  feeling 
against  the  offender,  but  of  altering  the  character  of  that  which, 
from  without,  occasions  a  necessary  alienation,  and  interposes 
an  inevitable  obstacle  to  fellowship"  (Commentary  on  St. 
John's  Epistles,  p.  85). 

In  the  light  of  this  conception  we  are  brought  back  to  that 
rendering  of  ikaarTrjpiov  which  prevails  in  the  Septuagint,  and 
which  it  has  in  the  only  other  New-Testament  passage  where 
it  occurs  (Heb.  ix.  5) — mercy-seat ;  a  rendering  maintained  by 
a  large  number  of  the  earlier  expositors,  and  by  some  of  the 
ablest  of  the  moderns.  That  it  is  the  sole  instance  of  its  occur- 
rence in  this  sense  is  a  fact  which  has  its  parallel  in  the  terms 
Passover,  Door,  Eoch,  Amen,  Day-spring,  and  others,  applied 
to  Christ.  To  say  that  the  metaphor  is  awkward  counts  for 
nothing  in  the  light  of  other  metaphors  of  Paul.  To  say  that 
the  concealment  of  the  ark  is  inconsistent  with  set  forth  is  to 
adduce  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  this  rendering.  The 
contrast  with  set  forth  falls  in  perfectly  with  the  general  con- 
ception. That  mercy-seat  which  was  veiled,  and  which  the 
Jew  could  approach  only  once  a  year,  and  then  through  the 
medium  of  the  High-Priest,  is  now  Irought  out  where  all  can 
draw  nigh  and  experience  its  reconciling  power  (Heb.  x.  19,  22; 
compare  Heb.  ix.  8).  "The  word  became  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us.  We  beheld  His  glory.  We  saw  and  handled " 
(John  i.  14  ;  1  John  i.  1-3).     The  mercy-seat  was  the  meeting- 
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place  of  God  and  man  (Exod.  xxv.  17-22  ;  Lev.  xvi.  2  ;  Num. 
vii.  89) ;  the  place  of  mediation  and  manifestation.  Through 
Christ,  the  antitype  of  tlie  mercy-seat,  the  Mediator,  man  has 
access  to  the  Father  (Eph.  ii.  18).  As  the  golden  surface 
covered  the  tables  of  the  law,  so  .Christ  stands  over  the  law, 
vindicating  it  as  holy  and  just  and  good,  and  therewith  vindi- 
cating the  divine  claim  to  obedience  and  holiness.  As  the 
blood  was  annually  sprinkled  on  the  golden  cover  by  the  High- 
Priest,  so  Christ  is  set  forth  "  in  His  blood,"  not  shed  to  ap- 
pease God's  wrath,  to  satisfy  God's  justice,  nor  to  compensate  for 
man's  disobedience,  but  as  the  highest  expression  of  divine  love 
for  man,  taking  common  part  with  humanity  even  unto  death, 
that  it  might  reconcile  it  through  faith  and  self -surrender  to  God, 

Through  faith.  Connect  with  propitiation  (mercy-seat). 
The  sacrifice  of  Christ  becomes  effective  through  the  faith 
which  appropriates  it.  Keconciliation  implies  two  parties. 
"  No  propitiation  reaches  the  mark  that  does  not,  on  its  way, 
reconcile  or  bring  into  faith,  the  subject  for  whom  it  is  made. 
There  is  no  God-welcome  prepared  which  does  not  open  the 
guilty  heart  to  welcome  God  "  (Bushnell). 

In  His  blood.  Construe  with  set  forth,  and  render  as  Eev., 
iy  His  blood ;  i.e.,  in  that  He  caused  Him  to  shed  His  blood. 

To  declare  His  righteousness  (et?  evSei^iv  tjj?  BiKai,oa-vvrj<; 
avTov).  Lit, /"or  a  shewing,  etc.  Eev.,  to  shew.  For  practical 
proof  or  demonstration.  Not,  as  so  often  explained,  to  shew 
God's  righteous  indignation  against  sin  by  wreaking  its  penalty 
on  the  innocent  Christ.  The  shewing  of  the  cross  is  primarily 
the  shewing  of  God's  love  and  yearning  to  be  at  one  with  man 
(John  iii.  14-17).  The  righteousness  of  God  here  is  not  His 
"judicial"  or  "punitive"  righteousness,  but  His  righteous 
character,  revealing  its  antagonism  to  sin  in  its  effort  to  save 
man  from  his  sin,  and  put  forward  as  a  ground  of  mercy,  not 
as  an  obstacle  to  mercy. 

For  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past  (Sia  rrjv  irdpeacv 
tS)v  TrpoyeyovoTcov  ajiapT-qfidrav).  Eev.,  correctly,  because  of 
the  passing  over  of  the  sins  done  aforetime.  Passing  over, 
praetermission,  differs  from  remission  (a^eo-t?).     In  remission 
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guilt  and  punishment  are  sent  away  /  in  praetermission  they 
are  wholly  or  partially  undealt  with.  Compare  Acts  xiv.  16; 
xvii.  30.  'Afj,dpTrj/j,a  sin,  is  the  separate  and  particular  deed  of 
disobedience,  while  dfiapTia  includes  sin  in  the  abstract — sin 
regarded  as  sinfulness.  Sins  done  aforetime  are  the  collective 
sins  of  the  world  before  Christ. 

Through  the  forbearance  of  God  (eV  ry  dvox§  tov  6eov). 
Kev.,  in  the  forbearance.  Construe  with  the  passing  hy.  The 
word  dvoxn  forhearance,  from  ave^w  to  hold  up,  occurs  in 
the  New  Testament  only  here  and  JRom  ii.  4.  It  is  not  found 
in  the  Septuagint  proper,  and  is  not  frequent  in  classical 
Greek,  where  it  is  used  of  a  holding  'back  or  stopping  of  hos- 
tilities ;  a  truce  ;  in  later  Greek,  a  permission. 

The  passage  has  given  much  trouble  to  expositors,  largely,  I 
think,  through  their  insisting  on  the  sense  of  forbearance  with 
reference  to  sins — the  toleration  or  refraining  foom  punish- 
ment of  sins  done  aforetime.  But  it  is  a  fair  construction  of 
the  term  to  apply  it,  in  its  primary  sense  of  holding  hack,  to 
the  divine  method  of  dealing  with  sin.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
God  passed  over  the  sins  of  the  world  before  Christ  without 
penalty,  for  that  is  plainly  contradicted  by  Eom.  i.  18-32  ;  but 
He  did  pass  them  over  in  the  sense  that  He  did  not  apply,  but 
held  hack  the  redeeming  agency  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh 
until  the  "fulness  of  time."  The  sacrifices  were  a  homage 
rendered  to  God's  righteousness,  but  they  did  not  touch  sin 
with  the  power  and  depth  which  attached  to  Christ's  sacrifice. 
]S"o  demonstration  of  God's  righteousness  and  consequent  hatred 
of  sin,  could  be  given  equal  to  that  of  the  life  and  death  of 
Jesus.  Hence  Paul,  as  I  take  it,  says :  God  set  forth  Christ  as 
the  world's  mercy-seat,  for  the  showing  fortli  of  His  righteous- 
ness, because  previously  He  had  given  no  such  manifestation  of 
His  righteousness,  but  had  held  it  back,  passing  over,  with  the 
temporary  institution  of  sacrifices,  the  sin  at  the  roots  of  which 
He  finally  sti-uck  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 

26.  At  this  time  (eV  to5  vvv  Kaipw).  Lit.,  in  the  now  season. 
Eev.,  at  this  present  season.  See  on  Matt.  xii.  1.  The  con- 
trast is  with  the  past,  not  with  the  future. 
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Just  and  the  justifier  (St'/eatoj/  koI  SiKatovvra).  The  sense 
and  yet,  often  imported  into  /cat  and,  is  purely  gratuitous.  It 
is  introduced  on  dogmatic  grounds,  and  implies  a  problem  in 
the  divine  nature  itself,  namely,  to  bring  God's  essential  justice 
into  consistency  with  His  merciful  restoration  of  the  sinner. 
On  the  contrary,  the  words  are  coordinate — righteous  and  mak- 
ing believers  righteous.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  divine  right- 
eousness to  bring  men  into  perfect  sympathy  with  itself.  Paul's 
object  is  not  to  show  how  God  is  vindicated,  but  how  man  is 
made  right  with  the  righteous  God.  Theology  may  safely 
leave  God  to  take  care  for  the  adjustment  of  the  different  sides 
of  His  own  character.  The  very  highest  and  strongest  reason 
why  God  should  make  men  right  lies  in  llis  own  righteousness. 
Because  He  is  righteous  He  must  hate  sin,  and  the  antagonism 
can  be  removed  only  by  removing  the  sin,  not  by  compounding 
it. 

Him  which  believeth  in  Jesus  {tou  sk  Trt'o-Tew? 'Ij^o-oO). 
Lit.,  him  which  is  oj^  faith  in  Jesus.  ■  See  on  ver.  22.  Some 
texts  omit  of  Jesus.  The  expression  "  of  faith  "  indicates  the 
distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  justified  as  derived  from  faith 
in  Christ.  For  the  force  of  e'«  out  of,  see  on  Luke  xvi.  31 ; 
John  viii.  23  ;  xii.  49 ;  1  John  v.  19. 

27.  Boasting  {jcavx^oLi).  Kev.,  glorying.  Only  once  out- 
side of  Paul's  writings,  Jas.  iv.  16.  See  on  rejoiceth,  Jas.  ii. 
13.  Not  ground  of  boasting,  which  would  be  Kavyr\fLa,  as  Rom. 
iv.  2 ;  2  Cor.  i.  14 ;  Philip,  i.  26.  The  reference  is  to  the 
glorying  of  the  Jew  (ch.  ii.  17),  proclaiming  his  own  goodness 
and  the  merit  of  his  ceremonial  observances. 

It  is  excluded  (e^eKXewr^).  A  peculiarly  vivid  use  of  the 
aorist  tense.  It  was  excluded  by  the  coming  in  of  the  revela- 
tion of  righteousness  by  faith. 

By  what  law  ?  (8ta  irolov  voiiov).  Lit.,  hy  what  hind  of 
a  law?  Rev.,  5y  what  manner  of  lam?  What  is  the  nature 
of  the  excluding  law  ? 

Of  works  ?  (tw!/  epycov).     Lit.,  the  works,  of  which  the  Jew 
makes  so  much.     Is  it  a  law  that  enjoins  these  works?     Nay, 
Vol.  Ill  —4 
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but  a  law  which  enjoins  faith.  Paul  does  not  suppose  inoo  laws 
and  give  the  preference  to  one.  There  is  but  one  divine  law 
of  ejectment,  the  quality  of  which  is  such  that,  instead  of  en- 
joining the  Jews'  works,  it  enjoins  faith.  The  old  and  the 
new  forms  of  the  religious  life  are  brought  under  the  one  con- 
ception of  law. 

30.  By  faith — through  faith  (e'/e — Zia).  Some  make  the  two 
prepositions  equivalent.  The  difference ,  may  be  explained 
from  the  fact  that  the  real  Jew  has  already  a  germinating  faith 
from  the  completion  of  which  justification  arises  as  fruit  from 
a  tree.  So  Wordsworth  :  "  The  Jews  are  justified  out  of  (e'/c) 
the  faith  which  their  father  Abraham  had,  and  which  they  are 
supposed  to  have  in  him.  The  Gentiles  must  enter  that  door 
and  pass  through  it  in  order  to  be  justified."  Compare  Eph. 
ii.  17. 

31.  Make  void  {KaTap^ov^iev).  Rev.,  make  of  none  effect. 
See  on  ch.  iii.  3. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1.  What  shal  I  we  say  ?  (rt  ipov/iev).  See  ch.  iv.  1 ;  vi.  1 ;  vii. 
7;  viii.  31 ;  ix.  14,  30.  The  phrase  anticipates  an  objection  or 
proposes  an  inference.  It  is  used  by  Paul  only,  and  by  him 
only  in  this  Epistle  and  in  its  argumentative  portions.  It  is  not 
found  in  the  last  five  chapters,  which  are  hortatoiy. 

Our  Father.     The  best  texts  read  irpoiraTopa  forefather. 

Hath  found.  Westcott  and  Hort  omit.  Then  the  reading 
would  be  "  what  shall  we  say  of  Abraham,"  etc.  Found  signi- 
fies, attained  by  his  own  efforts  apart  from  grace. 

As  pertaining  to  the  flesh  (KarA  crapKo).  Construe  with 
found.  The  question  is,  Was  Abraham  justified  by  anything 
which  pertained  to  the  flesh  ?  Some  construe  with  Abraham: 
our  father  hutnanly  speaTcing. 

2.  For.  Supply,  Abraham  found  nothing  according  to  the 
flesh;  for,  if  he  did,  he  has  something  to  boast  of. 
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By  works  (ef  6/j7«i').  Lit,  out  of  works.  In  speaking  of 
the  relation  of  works  to  justification,  Paul  never  uses  Bid  by  or 
through,  but  e/c  out  of;  works  being  regarded  by  the  Jew  as 
the  meritorious  source  of  salvation. 

3.  The  Scripture  (r/  ypacfirj).  The  scm-ptnre  passage.  See 
on  John  ii.  22 ;  and  foot-note  on  John  v.  47. 

It  was  counted  for  righteousness  {iXoylaSTj  ek  Siicaioa- 
vvqv).  For  the  phrase  Xoyi^eaSai  ek  to  reckon  unto,  compare 
ch.  ii.  26 ;  ix.  8,  where  ek  is  rendered /or.  The  verb  is  also  used 
with  w?  as.  So  ch.  viii.  36  ;  1  Cor.  iv.  1.  So  in  Sept.,  ek,  Ps. 
Ivi.  31 ;  Isa.  xxix.  17 ;  xxxii.  15 ;  xl.  17 :  <b9.  Gen.  xxxi.  15 ; 
Job  xli.  20 ;  Ps.  xliii.  22 ;  Isa.  v.  28 ;  xxix.  16.  The  phrases 
iXoyiaST)  ek  and  eX.  w?  are  thus  shown  to  be  substantially 
equivalent.     See  furtlier  on  ver.  5. 

4.  The  reward  (6  /ito-^o?).     See  on  2  Pet.  ii.  13. 

Not  of  grace  but  of  debt  {oi  Kara  X'^P'-^  aWa  Kara  6(pei\r]- 
fia).  Lit.,  according  to  grace,  etc.  Not  grace  but  debt  is  the 
regulative  standard  according  to  which  his  compensation  is 
awarded.  The  workman  for  hire  represents  the  legal  method 
of  salvation ;  he  who  does  not  work  for  hire,  the  gospel  method ; 
wages  cannot  be  tendered  as  a  gift.  Grace  is  out  of  the  quest- 
ion when  wages  is  in  question. 

5.  Believeth  on  Him  {-Tria-TevovTi  iirl  t6v).  The  verb  Trto-- 
Tevm  to  believe  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  as  follows : 

1.  Transitively,  with  the  accusative  and  dative :  to  entrust 
something  to  one,  Luke  xvi.  11 ;  John  ii.  24.  In  the  passive, 
to  be  entrusted  with  something,  Kom.  iii.  2 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  17;  Gal. 
ii.  7.  With  the  simple  accusative,  to  believe  a  thing,  John  xi. 
26  ;  1  John  iv.  16. 

2.  With  the  infinitive.  Acts  xv.  11. 

3.  With  on  that.  Matt.  ix.  28  ;  Mark  xi.  24 ;  Jas.  ii.  19.  Es- 
pecially frequent  in  John :  iv.  21 ;  xi.  27,  42  ;  xiii.  19 ;  xiv.  10, 
11 ;  xvi.  27,  30,  etc. 

4.  With  the  simple  dative,  meaning  to  believe  a  person  or 
thing,  that  they  are  true  or  speak  the  truth,  John  ii.  22 ;  iv. 
21 ;  V.  46.     See  on  John  i.  12;  ii.  22,  23 ;  viii.  31 ;  x.  37. 
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5.  With  tlie preposition  iv  in.  Not  frequent,  and  questioned 
in  some  of  the  passages  cited  for  illustration.  In  John  iii.  15, 
ev  avTU)  in  Hvm  is  probably  to  be  construed  with  have  eternal 
life.  The  formula  occurs  nowhere  else  in  John.  In  Mark  i.  15 
we  find  7rt<7T6V6T6  ev  rm  evayyeXim  helieve  in  the  gosjpel.  The 
kindred  noun  irLaTi'i  faith,  occurs  in  this  combination.  Thus 
Gal.  iii.  26,  though  some  join  m  Christ  Jesus  with  sons.  See 
also  Eph.  i.  15  ;  Col.  i.  4 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  13  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  15 ;  Kom. 
iii.  25.  This  preposition  indicates  the  sphere  in  which  faith 
moves,  rather  than  the  object  to  which  it  is  directed,  though 
instances  occur  in  the  Septuagint  where  it  plainly  indicates  the 
direction  of  faith,  Ps.  Ixxvii.  22 ;  Jer.  xii.  6. 

6.  With  the  preposition  iiri  upon,  on  to,  unto. 

a.  With  the  accusative,  Kom.  iv.  5 ;  Acts  ix.  42 ;  xi,  17 ; 
xvi.  31 ;  xxii.  19.  The  preposition  carries  the  idea  of 
mental  di/rection  with  a  view  to  resting  upon,  which  lat- 
ter idea  is  conveyed  by  the  same  preposition. 

h.  With  the  dative,  1  Tim.  i.  16  ;  Luke  xxiv.  25 ;  compare 
Kom.  ix.  33  ;  X.  11 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  6.  The  dative  expresses 
absolute  superposition.  Christ  as  the  object  of  faith,  ia 
the  iasis  on  which  faith  rests. 

7.  With  the  preposition  et's  into.  Matt,  xviii.  6 ;  John  ii.  11 ; 
Acts  xix.  4 ;  Kom.  x.  14  ;  Gal.  ii.  16 ;  Philip,  i.  29,  etc.  The 
preposition  conveys  the  idea  of  the  absolute  transference  of  trust 
from  one's  self  to  amother.  Literally  the  phrase  means  to  heUeve 
into.     See  on  John  i.  12  ;  ii.  23  ;  ix.  35 ;  xii.  44. 

Is  counted  for  righteousness  (Koyi^erai  ek  SiKatoa-vvr)v). 
Kev.,  is  reckoned.  See  on  ver.  3.  The  preposition  ek  has  the 
force  of  as,  not  the  telic  meaning  with  a  view  to,  or  in  order 
that  he  may  be  (righteous) ;  nor  strictly,  iti  the  place  of  righte- 
ousness. Paith  is  not  a  substitute  for  righteousness,  since 
righteousness  is  involved  in  faith.  When  a  man  is  reckoned 
righteous  through  faith,  it  is  not  a  legal  fiction.  He  is  not  in- 
deed a  perfect  man,  but  God  does  not  reckon  something  which 
has  no  real  existence.  Paith  is  the  germ  of  righteousness,  of  life 
in  God.  God  recognizes  no  true  life  apart  from  holiness,  and 
"  he  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  life."    He  is  not  merely 
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regarded  in  the  law's  eye  as  living.  God  accepts  the  germ,  not 
vnjplace  of  the  fruit,  but  as  containing  the  fruit.  "  Abraham 
believed  God.  ...  No  soul  comes  into  such  a  relation  of 
trust  without  having  God's  investment  upon  it ;  and  whatever 
there  may  be  in  God's  righteousness — love,  truth,  sacrifice — will 
be  rightfully  imputed  or  counted  to  be  in  it,  because,  being 
united  to  Him,  it  will  have  them  coming  over  derivatively 
from  Him"  (Bushnell).  The  idea  of  logical  sequence  is  in- 
herent in  \07tfeTat  is  reckoned — the  sequence  of  character  upon 
faith.  "Where  there  is  faith  there  is,  logically,  righteousness, 
and  the  righteousness  is  from  faith  unto  faith  (ch.  i.  17). 
Nevertheless,  in  the  highest  development  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  faith,  it  will  remain  true  that  the  man  is  justified, 
not  by  the  works  of  righteousness,  which  are  the  fruit  of  faith, 
but  by  the  faith  which,  in  making  him  a  partaker  of  the 
life  and  righteousness  of  God,  generates  and  inspires  the 
works. 

Observe  that  the  believer's  own  faith  is  reckoned  as  right- 
eousness. "In  no  passage  in  Paul's  writings  or  in  other  parts 
of  the  New  Testament,  where  the  phrase  to  rec'k.on  for  or 
the  verb  to  reckon  alone  is  used,  is  there  a  declaration  that 
anything  belonging  to  one  person  is  imputed,  accounted,  or 
reckoned  to  another,  or  a  formal  statement  that  Christ's  right- 
eousness is  imputed  to  believers  "  (President  Dwight,  "  Notes 
on  Meyer  "). 

6.  Describeth  the  blessedness  (Xeyet  tov  iiaKapicriiov). 
MaKapia-fio'i  does  not  mean  blessedness,  but  the  declaration 
of  blessedness,  the  congratulation.  So  Plato :  "  The  man  of 
understanding  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  dazzled  by  the  con- 
gratulation (jx,aKapia-/j,ov)  of  the  multitude  ("  Eepublic,"  ix., 
591).  Compare  Gal.  iv.  15  (Rev.),  and  see  note  there.  Eev., 
coTiectly,  pronounceth  blessing. 

7.  Iniquities  {avofilai) .     Lit.,  lawlessnesses. 

Are  forgiven  (a^eSTia-av).  Lit.,  were  forgiven.  See  on 
Matt.  vi.  12 ;  Jas.  v.  15 ;  1  John  i.  9.  Also  on  remission,  Luke 
iii.  3. 
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11.  The  sign — a  seal  (a-rjfielov — a^pa/ylhd).  Sign  refers  to 
the  material  token;  seal  to  its  religious  import.  Compare  1 
Cor.  ix.  2;  Gen.  xvii.  11.     See  on  to  seal,  Apoc.  xxii.  10. 

That  he  might  be  (et's  to  elvai  avrov).  Not  so  that  he  he- 
came,  but  expressing  the  divinely  appointed  aim  of  his  receive 
ing  the  sign. 

12.  Father  of  circumcision.  Of  circumcised  persons. 
The  abstract  term  is  used  for  the  concrete.     See  on  xi.  7. 

Who  not  only  are — but  who  also  walk.  Apparently  Paul 
speaks  of  two  classes,  but  really  of  but  one,  designated  by  two 
different  attributes.  The  awkwardness  arises  from  the  article 
Tot?,  erroneously  repeated  with  a-Toi'xpvaiv  walk,  which  latter 
word  expresses  an  added  characteristic,  not  another  class. 
Paul  means  that  Abraham  received  a  seal,  etc.,  that  he  might 
be  the  father  of  circumcision  to  those  who  not  only  are  circum- 
cised, but  who  add  to  this  outward  sign  the  faith  which  Abra- 
ham exhibited. 

Walk  (cTToi'Xpva-iv).     See  on  elements,  2  Pet.  iii.  10. 

13.  V\e\r  of  the  wor\di  {K\r}pov6fiov  Kocfiov).  See  on  divided 
hy  lot.  Acts  xiii.  19;  and  inheritance,  1  Pet.  i.  4.  "Paul  here 
takes  the  Jewish  conception  of  the  universal  dominion  of  the 
Messianic  theocracy  prefigured  by  the  inheritance  of  Canaan, 
divests  it  of  its  Judaistic  element,  and  raises  it  to  a  christologi- 
cal  truth."  Compare  Matt.  xix.  28,  29 ;  Luke  xxii.  30.  The  idea 
underlies  the  phrases  kingdom  of  God,  kingdom  of  Hea/oen. 

16.  Sure  {^efialav).  Stable,  valid,  something  realized,  the 
opposite  of  TThode  of  none  effect,  ver.  14. 

17.  A  father  of  many  nations.  See  Gen.  xvii.  5.  Orig- 
inally his  name  was  Abram,  exalted  father  ;  afterward  Abra- 
ham, father  of  a  multitude. 

Have  I  made  {reSeiKo).  Appointed  or  constituted.  For  a 
similar  sense  see  Matt.  xxiv.  51 ;  John  xv.  16,  and  note ;  Acts 
xiii.  47 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  7.  The  verb  shows  that  the  paternity  was 
the  result  of  a  special  arrangement.  It  would  not  be  used  to 
denote  the  mere  physical  connection  between  father  and  son. 
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Who  quickeneth  the  dead.  This  attribute  of  God  is 
selected  with  special  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  Abraham 
as  described  in  vv.  18,  21.  As  a  formal  attribute  of  God  it  oc- 
curs 1  Sam.  ii.  6 ;  John  v.  21 ;  2  Cor.  i.  9  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  13. 

Calleth  {koXovvtoi;).  The  verb  is  used  in  the  following 
senses : 

1.  To  give  a  name,  with  ovofia  name,  Matt.  i.  21,  22,  25 ; 
Lnke  i.  13,  31 ;  without  ovofMa,  Luke  i.  59,  60.  To  salute  by  a 
name.  Matt,  xxiii.  9 ;  xxii.  43,  45. 

2.  Passive.  To  hear  a  name  or  title  among  men,  Luke  i.  35 ; 
xxii.  25 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  9.  To  he  aoJcnowledged  or  to  j>ass  as, 
Matt.  V.  9,  19 ;  Jas.  ii.  23. 

3.  To  invite,  Matt.  xxii.  3,  9  ;  John  ii.  2  ;  1  Cor.  x.  27. 
To  sum7non.  Matt.  iv.  21 ;  Acts  iv.  18 ;  xxiv.  2.  To  call  out 
from.  Matt.  ii.  15  ;  Heb.  xi.  8  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  9. 

4.  To  appoint.  Select  for  an  office.  Gal.  i.  15;  Heb.  v.  4; 
to  salvation,  Kom.  ix.  11 ;  viii.  30. 

5.  Of  God's  creative  decree.  To  call  forth  from  nothing, 
Isa.  xli.  4 ;  2  Kings  viii.  1. 

In  this  last  sense  some  explain  the  word  here ;  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  God  creates  things  that  are  not  as  actually 
existing.  Others  explain,  God''s  disposing  decree.  He  disposes 
of  things  that  are  not  as  though  existing.*  The  simplest  ex- 
planation appears  to  be  to  give  KoKelv  the  sense  of  nameth, 
speaheth  of.  Compare  ch.  ix.  7 ;  Acts  vii.  5.  The  seed  of 
Abraham  "  which  were  at  present  in  the  category  of  things 
which  were  not,  and  the  nations  which  should  spring  physically 
or  spiritually  from  him,  God  spoke  of  as  having  an  existence, 
which  word  Abraham  believed "  (Alford).  In  this  case  there 
may  properly  be  added  the  idea  of  the  summons  to  the  high 
destiny  ordained  for  Abraham's  seed. 

19,  Being  not  weak  in  faith  he  considered  noXijir)  aa^ev- 
■l\cra<i  TTJ  irlcrrei  oi  KaTevorfcrev).     The  best  texts  omit  oi  not  be- 


*  It  is  doubtful  whether  Ka\eiv  ever  means  to  dispose  of.  The  passages 
cited  by  Schaff  in  Lange,  Ps.  1.  1 ;  Isa.  xl.  26  ;  xlv.  3,  do  not  appear  to  be  in 
point.  The  calling  of  the  earth  in  Ps.  1.  is  rather  summoning  it  as  a  witness. 
In  the  other  two  passages  the  phrase  is  used  of  calling  by  name. 
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fore  considered.  According  to  this  the  rendering  is  as  Eev., 
he  considered,  etc.  Being  not  weak  or  weakened  (Rev.)  is  an 
accompanying  circumstance  to  he  considered.  He  considered 
all  these  unfavorable  circumstances  without  a  weakening  of 
faith.  The  preposition  Kara,  in  Karevorjo-ev  considered,  is  inten- 
sive— attentively.     He  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  obstacles. 

Dead  {veveKpcofiivov).  The  participle  is  passive,  slain.  Used 
here  hyperbolically.     Hence,  Eev.,  as  good  as  dead. 

20.  Staggered  {SieKpiSr]).  Eev.,  better,  wavered.  See  on 
Acts  xi.  12 ;  Jas.  i.  6 ;  ii.  4.  The  word  implies  a  mental 
struggle. 

Promise  (eirarfyeklav).     See  on  Acts  i.  4. 
Was    strong    {evehwafid)^).      Passive    voice.      Lit.,    was 
strengthened,  or  endued  with  strength.     Eev.,  waxed  strong. 

21.  Being  fully  persuaded  {irXtipo^oprj^el';).  Eev.,  more 
accurately, /wZ^y  assured.  See  on  most  surely  believed,  Luke  i. 
1.  The  primary  idea  is,  heing  Jilled  with  a  thought  or  convict- 
ion. 

Able  (Si/z/aro?).  The  sense  is  stronger:  mighty;  compare 
Luke  i.  49 ;  xxiv.  19 ;  Acts  xviii.  24 ;  2  Cor.  x.  4 ;  Apoc.  vi. 
15. 

24.  It  shall  be  reckoned  (fieWet  Xoyi^ea-Bat).  Not  the  fut- 
ure of  the  verb  to  reckon,  but  fieWa  to  intend  points  to  God's 
definite  purpose.     See  on  Acts  xxvii.  2 ;  2  Pet.  i.  12. 

Who  believe.     Since  we  are  those  who  believe. 

25.  Was  delivered  {irapeBoSri).  See  on  Matt.  iv.  12;  1 
Pet.  ii.  23.  Used  of  casting  into  prison  or  delivering  to  just- 
ice. Matt.  iv.  12;  x.  IT,  19,  21.  Frequently  of  the  betrayal 
of  Christ,  Matt.  x.  4 ;  xvii.  22 ;  John  vi.  64,  71.  Of  commit- 
ting a  trust,  Matt.  xxv.  14,  20,  22.  Of  committing  tradition, 
doctrine,  or  precept,  Mark  vii.  13  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  2  ;  xv.  3  ;  Eom. 
vi.  17  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  21.  Of  Christ's  yielding  up  His  spirit,  John 
xix.  30.  Of  the  surrender  of  Christ  and  His  followers  to 
death,  Eom.  viii.  32 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  11 ;  Gal.  ii.  20.  Of  giving 
over  to  evil,  Eom.  i.  26,  28 ;  1  Cor.  v.  5 ;    Eph.  iv.  19. 
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Raised  again  for  our  justification.  "But  if  the  whole 
matter  of  the  justification  depends  on  what  He  has  suffered  for 
our  offences,  we  shall  as  certainly  be  justified  or  have  our  ac- 
count made  even,  if  He  does  not  rise,  as  if  He  does.  Doubt- 
less the  rising  has  an  immense  significance,  when  the  justification 
is  conceived  to  be  the  renewing  of  our  moral  nature  in  righte- 
ousness ;  for  it  is  only  by  the  rising  that  His  incarnate  life  and 
glory  are  fully  discovered,  and  the  righteousness  of  God  de- 
clared in  His  person  in  its  true  moral  power.  But  in  the  other 
view  of  justification  there  is  plainly  enough  nothing  depending, 
as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  on  His  resurrection "  (Bushnell). 
Compare  ch.  vi.  4^13. 


CHAPTER  T. 

1.  We  have  (e^o/tei').  The  true  reading  is  extofiev  let  us 
hoAie  ;  but  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  explain  it.  Godet 
says  :  "  Ko  exegete  has  been  able  satisfactorily  to  account  for 
this  imperative  suddenly  occurring  in  the  midst  of  a  didactic 
development."  Some  explain  as  a  concessive  subjunctive,  we 
may  have;  but  the  use  of  tliis  in  independent  sentences  is 
doubtful.  Others  give  the  deliberative  sense,  shall  we  have ; 
but  this  occurs  only  in  doubtful  questions,  as  Bom.  vi.  i.  A 
similar  instance  is  found  Heb.  xii.  28.  "  Let  us  have  grace," 
where  the  indicative  might  naturally  be  expected.*  Compare 
also  the  disputed  reading,  let  us  hear,  1  Cor.  xv.  49,  and  see 
note  there. 

Peace  {elp^vrjv).  N^ot  contentment,  satisfaction,  quiet,  see 
Philip,  iv.  7 ;  but  the  state  of  reconciliation  as  opposed  to  en- 
mity (ver.  10). 

Witli  God  {irp6<s).     See  on  with  God,  John  i.  1. 

*  The  reading  cx""*''  '"^  Tut/Be  Is  defended  on  the  ground  that  transcribers 
often  substituted  the  long  for  the  short  o  ;  and  also  that  if  the  reading  were 
^X^Mf)  that  form  would  have  been  retained;  which  may  be  the  case,  though 
Kttvxdiie^a  (ver.  3)  proves  nothing,  since  it  may  mean  either  we  r^oioe  or  let 
US  rejoice. 
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2.  Access  {-n-pocrwYoyy^v).  TJsed  only  by  Paul.  Compare 
Eph.  ii.  18 ;  iii.  12.  Lit.,  the  act  of  bringing  to.  Hence  some 
insist  on  the  transitive  sense,  introduction.  Compare  1  Pet.  iii. 
18  ;  Eph.  ii.  13.  The  transitive  sense  predominates  in  classical 
Greek,  but  there  are  undoubted  instances  of  the  intransitive 
sense  in  later  Greek,  and  some  illustrations  are  cited  from 
Xenophon,  though  their  meaning  is  disputed.* 

Into  this  grace.  Grace  is  conceived  as  a  field  into  which 
we  are  brought.  Compare  Gal.  i.  6  ;  v.  4 ;  1  Pet.  v.  12.  The 
state  of  justification  which  is  preeminently  a  matter  of  grace. 

In  hope  (eV  eXTrtSt).     Lit.,  on  the  ground  of  ho^e. 

3.  Tribulations.  Sharp  contrast  of  glory  and  tribulation. 
Tribulations  has  the  article ;  the  tribulations  attaching  to  the 
condition  of  believers.     Eev.,  our  tribulations. 

Patience  {v-jrofiovfjv).     See  on  2  Pet.  i.  6  ;  Jas.  v.  7. 

4.  Experience  (So«t/iJ7i').  "Wrong.  The  word  means  either 
the  process  of  trial,  proving,  as  2  Cor.  viii.  2,  or  the  result  of 
trial,  approvedness,  Philip,  ii.  22.  Here  it  can  only  be  the 
latter :  tried  integrity,  a  state  of  mind  which  has  stood  the  test. 
The  process  has  already  been  expressed  by  tribulation.  Eev. 
renders  probation,  which  might  be  defended  on  the  ground  of 
English  classical  usage.     Thus  Shakspeare : 

' '  And  of  the  truth,  herein 
This  present  object  rndLie probation." 

"  Hamlet,"  i.,  1. 

Jeremy  Taylor :  "  When  by  miracle  God  dispensed  great 
gifts  to  the  laity,  He  gave  probation  that  He  intended  that  all 
should  prophecy  and  preach." 

But  probation  has  come  to  be  understood,  almost  universally, 
of  the  process  of  trial.  The  more  accurate  rendering  is  proof 
or  approval. 

5.  Maketh  not  ashamed  (ou /eaTato-;!^wet).  Mostly  in  Paul ; 
elsewhere  only  in  Luke  xiii.  17 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  6 ;  iii.  16.     Eev., 

*See  Cremer's  Lexicon  under  trpotrayayli,  and  compare  Liddell  and  Scott. 
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iputteih  not  to  shame,  thus  giving  better  the  strong  sense  of  the 
word,  to  disgrace  or  dishonor. 

Is  shed  abroad  {eKKe^VTai).  Rev.  renders  the  perfect 
tense;  hath  been  shed  abroad.  Lit.,  poured  out.  Compare 
Tit,  iii.  6  ;  Acts  ii.  33  ;  x.  45.     See  on  Jude  11. 

6,  For  the  ungodly  {inrep  da-e^&v).  It  is  much  disputed 
whether  inrip  on  behalf  of,  is  ever  equivalent  to  dvrl  instead 
of.  The  classical  writers  furnish  instances  where  the  meanings 
seem  to  be  interchanged.  Thus  Xenophon :  "  Seuthes  asked, 
Wouldst  thou,  Episthenes,  die  for  this  one  {vwep  tovtov)  ? " 
Seuthes  asked  the  boy  if  he  should  smite  him  (Episthenes)  in- 
stead of  him  {avT  eKeivov).  So  Irenaeus :  "  Christ  gave  His 
life  for  iyirep)  our  lives,  and  Plis  flesh  for  (dvn)  our  flesh." 
Plato,  "  Gorgias,"  515,  "  If  you  will  not  answer  for  yourself,  I 
must  answer  for  you  {virep  aov)."  In  the  New  Testament 
Philemon  13  is  cited ;  inrep  aov,  A.  V.,  in  thy  stead ;  Kev., 
in  thy  behalf.  So  1  Cor.  xv.  29,  "  baptized  for  the  dead  {inrep 
tS)v  vexpav)."  The  meaning  of  this  passage,  however,  is  so  un- 
certain that  it  cannot  fairly  be  cited  in  evidence.  The  preposi- 
tion may  have  a  local  meaning,  over  the  dead.*  None  of  these 
passages  can  be  regarded  as  decisive.  Tlie  most  that  can  be 
said  is  that  inrep  borders  on  the  meaning  of  avri.  Instead  of 
is  urged  largely  on  dogmatic  grounds.  In  the  great  major- 
ity of  passages  the  sense  is  clearlyybr  t/ie  sake  of,  on  behalf  of. 
The  true  explanation  seems  to  be  that,  in  the  passages  prin- 
cipally in  question,  those,  namely,  relating  to  Christ's  death,  as 
here,  Gal.  iii.  13 ;  Horn.  xiv.  15 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  18,  vTrep  character- 
izes the  more  indefinite  and  general  proposition — Christ  died 
on  behalf  of — ^leaving  the  peculiar  sense  of  in  behalf  of  unde- 
termined, and  to  be  settled  by  other  passages.  The  meaning 
instead  of  may  be  included  in  it,  but  only  inf  erentially.i-     Go- 

*  Meyer,  however,  denies  the  New  Testament  use  of  vv4p  in  the  local 
sense. 

f  Meyer's  ohservatious  are  forcible  ;  that  while  Paul  sometimes  exchanges 
inrep  for  wepi  for,  concerning,  he  never  uses  avrt  instead  of  it ;  that  with  iirep 
as  well  as  with  trepl  he  does  not  invariably  use  the  genitive  of  the  person,  but 
Bometimes  the  genitive  of  the  thing  (as  a/iaprtmv  sins),  in  which  case  it  would 
be  impossible  to  explain  by  instead  of  (Rom.  viii.  3  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  3). 
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detsays:  "The  preposition  can  signify  oxAjinlehalfof.  It 
refers  to  the  end,  not  at  all  to  the  mode  of  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion." 

Ungodly.  The  radical  idea  of  the  word  is,  want  of  rever- 
ence or  of  piety. 

7.  Righteous — good  {BiKaiov — a^a&ov).  The  distinction 
is :  8iKai.o<}  is  simply  right  or  just ;  doing  all  that  law  or  justice 
requires ;  a/yaS6<;  is  benevolent,  kind,  generous.  The  righteous 
man  does  what  he  ought,  and  gives  to  every  one  his  due.  The 
good  man  "  does  as  much  as  ever  he  can,  and  proves  his  moral 
quality  by  promoting  the  well-being  of  him  with  whom  he  has 
to  do."  ''A'-^cL^o';  always  includes  a  corresponding  beneficent 
relation  of  the  subject  of  it  to  another  subject ;  an  establish- 
ment of  a  communion  and  exchange  of  life ;  while  Si'/cato?  only 
expresses  a  relation  to  the  purely  objective  St'/ciy  right.  Bengel 
says  :  "SiWto?,  indefinitely,  implies  an  innocent  man  ;  6  07056? 
one  perfect  in  all  that  piety  demands ;  excellent,  honorable, 
princely,  blessed ;  for  example,  the  father  of  his  country." 

Therefore,  according  to  Paul,  though  one  would  hardly  die 
for  the  merely  upright  or  strictly  just  man  who  commands  re- 
spect,  he  might  possibly  die  for  the  noMe,  heneficent  man,  who 
calls  out  affection.  The  article  is  omitted  with  righteous,  and 
supplied  with  good — the  good  man,  pointing  to  such  a  case  as  a 
rare  and  special  exception. 

8.  Commendeth.  See  on  iii.  5.  Note  the  present  tense. 
God  continuously  establishes  His  love  in  that  the  death  of 
Christ  remains  as  its  most  striking  manifestation. 

His  love  (^avTov).  Kev.,  more  literally,  His  own.  Not  in 
contrast  with  human  love,  but  as  demonstrated  by  Christ's  act 
of  love. 

9.  Wrath  (tj)?  opyfj^).  Eev.,  better,  ^'the  wrath  of  God." 
the  article  specifying.     See  on  ch.  xii.  19. 

10.  Enemies  {i'x^pol).  The  word  may  be  used  either  in  an 
active  sense,  hating  God,  or  passively,  hated  of  God.  The 
context  favors  the  latter  sense  ;  not,  however,  with  the  conven- 
tional meaning  of  hated,  denoting  the  revengeful,  passionate 
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feeling  of  human  enmity,  but  simply  the  essential  antagonism 
of  the  divine  nature  to  sin.  Neither  the  active  nor  the  passive 
meaning  needs  to  be  pressed.  The  term  represents  the  mutual 
estrangement  and  opposition  which  must  accompany  sin  on 
man's  part,  and  which  requires  reconciliation. 

We  were  reconciled  to  God  (/caraXXaYiz/xei/  rm  ©em).  The 
verb  means  primarily  to  exchange  /  and  hence  to  change  the 
relation  of  hostile  parties  into  a  relation  of  peace ;  to  reconcile. 
It  is  used  of  both  mutual  and  one-sided  enmity.  In  the  former 
case,  the  context  must  show  on  which  side  is  the  active  enmity. 

In  the  Christian  sense,  the  change  in  the  relation  of  God  and 
man  effected  through  Christ.  This  involves,  1.  A  movement 
of  God  toward  man  with  a  view  to  break  down  man's  hostility, 
to  commend  God's  love  and  holiness  to  him,  and  to  convince 
him  of  the  enormity  and  the  consequence  of  sin.  It  is  God 
who  initiates  this  movement  in  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus 
Christ.  See  vv.  6,  8  ;  2  Cor.  v.  18,  19  ;  Eph.  i.  6 ;  1  John  iv. 
19.  Hence  the  passive  form  of  the  verb  here :  we  were  made 
subjects  of  God's  reconciling  act.  2.  A  corresponding  move- 
ment on  man's  part  toward  God;  yielding  to  the  appeal  of 
Christ's  Self-sacrificing  love,  laying  aside  his  enmity,  renounc- 
ing his  sin,  and  turning  to  God  in  faith  and  obedience.  3.  A 
consequent  change  of  character  in  man ;  the  covering,  forgiving, 
cleansing  of  his  sin ;  a  thorough  revolution  in  all  his  disposi- 
tions and  principles.  4.  A  corresponding  change  of  relation 
on  God's  part,  that  being  removed  which  alone  rendered  Him 
hostile  to  man,  so  that  God  can  now  receive  him  into  fellow- 
ship and  let  loose  upon  him  all  His  fatherly  love  and  grace,  1 
John  i.  3, 7.  Thus  there  is  complete  reconciliation.  See,  further, 
on  ch.  iii.  25,  26. 

11.  We  also  joy  (zeal  Kavxas/J-evoi).  Lit.,  hut  also  glorying. 
The  participle  corresponds  with  that  in  ver.  10,  being  reconciled. 
We  shall  be  saved,  not  only  as  being  reconciled,  but  as  also 
rejoicing ,'  the  certainty  of  the  salvation  being  based,  not  only 
upon  the  reconciliation,  but  also  upon  the  corresponding  joy. 

We  have  now  received  the  atonement  {vvv  Trjv  KaraWa- 
yrjv  eXd^ofiev).     Now,  in  contrast  with  future  gloiy. 
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Atonement,  Eev.,  properly,  reconciliation,  the  nonii  being 
etymologically  akin  to  the  verb  to  reconcile.  Atonement  at  the 
time  of  the  A.  V.  signified  reconciliation,  at-one-m^nt,  the 
making  two  estranged  parties  at  one.     So  Shakspeare : 

"  He  and  Aufidius  can  no  more  atone 
Than  violentest  contrarieties. " 

"Coriolanus,"  iv.,  6. 

Fuller :  "  His  first  essay  succeeded  so  well,  Moses  would  ad- 
venture on  a  second  design  to  atone  two  Israelites  at  variance." 
The  word  at  present  carries  the  idea  of  satisfaction  rather  than 
of  reconciliation,  and  is  therefore  inappropriate  here.  The  ar- 
ticle points  to  the  reconciliation  in  ver.  10.  See  on  ch.  iii.  24- 
26. 

12.  Wherefore  as.  As  {axrirep)  begins  the  first  member  of 
a  comparison.  The  second  member  is  not  expressed,  but  is 
checked  by  the  illustration  introduced  in  vv.  13,  14,  and  the 
apostle,  in  his  flow  of  thought,  drops  the  construction  with 
which  he  started,  and  brings  in  the  main  tenor  of  what  is  want- 
ing by  "  Adam  who  is  the  type,"  etc.  (ver.  14). 

Entered  into.    As  a  principle  till  then  external  to  the  world. 

Passed  upon  {BirjXS^ev  icj)).  Lit.,  came  throughout  upon. 
The  preposition  Sta  denotes  spreading,  propagation,  as  eh  into 
denoted  entrance. 

For  that  (e^'  a,).     On  the  ground  of  the  fact  that. 

13.  Until  the  law.    In  the  period  between  Adam  and  Moses. 

Is  not  imputed  (ov/c  eKKo'^elrai).  Put  to  account  so  as  to 
bring  penalty.  From  Xo'yo's  an  accov/nt  or  reckoning.  Only 
here  and  Philem.  18. 

Figure  (tutto?).     See  on  1  Pet.  v.  3. 

15.  Of  one  (roi)  6ws).  Rev.,  correctly,  ^Ae  one — Adam.  So 
the  many. 

Much  more.  Some  explain  of  ths  quality  of  the  cause 
and  effect :  that  as  the  fall  of  Adam  caused  vast  evil,  the  work 
of  the  far  greater  Christ  shall  much  more  cause  great  results  of 
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good.  This  is  true ;  but  the  argument  seems  to  turn  rather  on 
the  question  of  certainty.  "  The  character  of  God  is  such,  from 
a  christian  point  of  view,  that  the  comparison  gives  a  much 
more  certain  basis  for  belief,  in  wliat  is  gained  through  the 
second  Adam,  than  in  the  certainties  of  sin  and  death  through 
the  first  Adam  "  (SchafE  and  Eiddle). 

16.  That  sinned  (d/iapT>jcrai'To?).  The  better  supported 
reading.  Some  MSS.  and  versions  read  a.fjLapTrnxaTO'i  trans- 
gression. 

Of  one.  Some  explain,  one  inan,  from  the  preceding  (one) 
that  sinned.     Others,  one  trespass,  from  ver.  17. 

The  judgment  (Kpifia).  Judicial  sentence.  Compare  1 
Cor.  vi.  7 ;  xi.  29.     See  on  2  Pet.  ii.  3. 

Condemnation  {jcaraKpifui).  See  on  shall  he  dam,ned,  Mark 
xvi.  16.     A  condemnatory  sentence. 

Justification  (SiKaicofia).  Not  the  subjective  state  of  justi- 
fication, but  a  righteous  act  or  deed.  Apoc.  xix.  8 ;  see  on 
ver.  18. 

The  word  is  sometimes  rendered  ordinance,  Heb.  ix.  1,  10 ; 
an  appointment  of  God  having  the  force  of  law.  So  Eom.  i. 
32,  where  Rev.  gives  ordinance  ior  judgment,  and  ii.  26,  ordin- 
ances for  righteousness. 

17.  Reigned.  The  emphatic  point  of  the  comparison. 
The  effect  of  the  second  Adam  cannot  fall  behind  that  of  the 
first.    If  death  reigned,  there  must  be  a  reign  of  life. 

They  which  receive  {ol  Xafji^dvopre's).  Not  ielievingly 
accept,  but  simply  the  recipients. 

Abundance  of  grace.  Note  the  articles,  the  abundance  of 
the  grace. 

18.  The  offence  of  one  (Jz/o?  irapamjmpMTO'i).  Eev.,  cor- 
rectly, one  trespass. 

The  righteousness  of  one  {kvo'i  ZiKavwyMToi).  See  on  ver 
16.    Rev.,  correctly,  one  act  of  righteousness. 

19.  Disobedience  {'n-apaKofj'i).  Only  here,  2  Cor.  x.  6; 
Heb.  ix.  2.    The  kindred  verb  wapaKova  to  neglect,  Rev.,  refuse. 
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occurs  Matt,  xviii.  17.  From  irapd  aside,  wmiss,  and  aKovm  to 
hear,  sometimes  with  the  accompanying  sense  of  heeding,  and 
so  nearly  =  ohey.  Ilapaicoi]  is  therefore,  primarily,  a  failing! 
to  hear  or  hearing  amiss.  Bengel  remarks  that  the  word  very 
appositely  points  out  the  first  step  in  Adam's  fall — carelessness, 
as  the  beginning  of  a  city's  capture  is  the  remissness  of  the 
guards. 

Were  made  {KaTea-rdSija-av).  See  on  Jas.  iii.  6.  Used  else- 
where by  Paul  only  at  Tit.  i.  5,  in  the  sense  of  to  appoint  to 
office  or  position.  This  is  its  most  frequent  use  in  the  New 
Testament.  See  Matt.  xxiv.  25  ;  Acts  vi.  3  ;  vii.  10 ;  Heb.  v. 
1,  etc.  The  primary  meaning  being  to  set  down,  it  is  used  in 
classical  Greek  of  hringing  to  a  place,  as  a  ship  to  the  land,  or 
a  man  to  a  place  or  person ;  hence  to  bring  before  a  magistrate 
(Acts  xvii.  15).  From  this  comes  the  meaning  to  set  down  as, 
i.e.,  to  declare  or  show  to  he ;  or  to  constitute,  make  to  he.  So  2 
Pet.  i.  8  ;  Jas.  iv.  4 ;  iii.  6.  The  exact  meaning  in  this  pas- 
sage is  disputed.  The  following  are  the  principal  explanations : 
1.  Set  down  in  a  declarative  sense ;  declared  to  be.  2.  Placed 
in  the  category  of  sinners  because  of  a  vital  connection  with 
the  first  transgressor.  3.  Became  sinners;  were  made.  This 
last  harmonizes  with  sinned  in  ver.  12.  The  disobedience  of 
Adam  is  thus  declared  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  all,  because  it  is  the  occasion  of  their  sin ;  but  the  precise 
nature  of  this  relation  is  not  explained.* 

Obedience  {viTaKorjs:).  Note  the  play  on  the  'wovAs, pa/rak- 
oe,  hypoJcoe,  disoledien^e,  oiedience.  'TtraKcyfi  obedience,  is 
also  derived  from  aKovco  to  hear  (see  on  disobedience)  and  utto 
beneath,  the  idea  being  submission  to  what  one  h^ars. 

20.  The  law  entered  {Trapei(Trj\^ev).  'Rev.,  literally,  came 
in  beside,  giving  the  force  of  -Trapd  beside.  Yery  significant. 
Now  that  the  parallel  between  Adam  and  Christ  is  closed,  the 
question  arises  as  to  the  position  and  oflice  of  the  law.  How 
did  it  stand  related  to  Adam  and  Christ  ?     Paul  replies  that  it 

*  See  President  Dwight's  note  in  the  American  Meyer.  His  article  in  the 
"New  Euglander,"  1867,  I  have  not  seen. 
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came  in  alongside  of  the  sin.  "  It  was  taken  up  into  the  divine 
plan  or  arrangement,  and  made  an  occasion  for  the  abounding 
of  grace  in  the  opening  of  the  new  way  to  justification  and 
life  "  (Dwight). 

Might  abound  {vXeovda-r}).  Not  primarily  of  the  greater 
consciousness  and  acknowledgment  of  sin,  but  of  the  increase 
of  actual  transgression.  The  other  thought,  however,  may  be 
included.     See  ch.  vii.  7,  8,  9,  11. 

Did  much  more  abound  {v-n-epsTrepla-a-eva-ev).  Lit., abounded 
over  and  above.  Only  here  and  2  Cor.  vii.  4.  Compare  i-rrep- 
eirXeovacre  abounded  exceedingly,  1  Tim.  i.  1-1 ;  virepTrepiaa-Si'i 
beyond  measure,  Mark  vii.  37 ;  vTrepav^dvet  groweth  exceed- 
ingly., 2  Thess.  i.  3. 

21.  Unto  death  (eV  tm  ^avdro)).  Wrong.  In  death,  as 
Kev.  As  the  sphere  or  dominion  of  death's  tyranny.  Com- 
pare ver.  14,  "death  reigned."  Some,  however,  explain  the 
preposition  as  instrumental,  by  death.  IIow  much  is  lost  by 
the  inaccurate  rendering  of  the  prepositions.  Ellieott  remarks 
that  there  are  few  points  more  characteristic  of  the  apostle's 
style  than  his  varied  but  accurate  use  of  prepositions,  especially 
of  two  or  more  in  the  same  or  in  immediately  contiguous 
clauses.     See  Rom.  iii.  22  ;  Eph.  iv.  6  ;  Col.  i.  16. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  "And  now — so  this 
last  word  seems  to  say — Adam  has  passed  away  ;  Christ  alone 
remains"  (Godet). 


CHAPTER  YI. 

1.  What  shall  we  say  then?  "A  transition-expression  and 
a  debater's  phrase  "  (Morison).  The  use  of  this  phrase  points 
to  Paul's  training  in  the  Rabbinical  schools,  where  questions 
were  propounded  and  the  students  encouraged  to  debate,  objec- 
tions being  suddenly  interposed  and  answered. 

Shall  we  continue  (iTrifievrnfiev).    The  verb  means  primarily 
to  remain  or  abide  at  or  with,  as  1  Cor.  xvi.  8  ;  Philip,  i.  24  ; 
Vol.  III.— 5 
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and  secondarily,  to  persevere,  as  Eom.  xi.  23 ;  Col.  i.  23.     So 
better  here,  persist. 

3.  Know  ye  not  {apfvoeiTe).  The  expression  is  stronger: 
are  ye  ignorant.  So  Eev.  The  indicative  mood  presupposes 
an  acquaintance  with  the  moral  nature  of  baptism,  and  a  conse- 
quent absurdity  in  the  idea  of  persisting  in  sin. 

So  many  as  (ocrot).  Eev.,  all  we  who.  Put  differently 
from  vj<3  that  {o'iTtve<;,  ver.  2)  as  not  characterising  but  designat- 
ing all  collectively. 

Baptized  into  (ek).  See  on  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  The  preposi- 
tion denotes  inward  union,  participation ;  not  in  order  to 
Iring  about  the  union,  for  that  has  been  effected.  Compare 
1  Cor.  xii.  12,  13,  27. 

Into  His  death.  As  He  died  to  sin,  so  we  die  to  sin,  just 
as  if  we  were  literally  members  of  His  body.  Godet  gives  an 
anecdote  related  by  a  missionary  who  was  questioning  a  con- 
verted Bechuana  on  Col.  iii.  3.  The  convert  said :  "  Soon  I 
shall  be  dead,  and  they  will  bury  me  in  my  field.  My  flocks 
will  come  to  pasture  above  me.  But  I  shall  no  longer  hear 
them,  and  I  shall  not  come  forth  from  my  tomb  to  take  them 
and  carry  them  with  me  to  the  sepulchre.  They  will  be  strange 
to  me,  as  I  to  them.  Such  is  the  image  of  my  life  in  the 
midst  of  the  world  since  I  believed  in  Christ." 

4.  We  are  buried  with  {<jvve.Td^\i.ev).  Eev.,  more  accu- 
rately, were  buried.  Therefore,  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
death.  There  is  probably  an  allusion  to  the  immersion  of  bap- 
tism.    Compare  Col.  iii.  3. 

Into  death.  Through  the  baptism  into  death  referred  to 
in  ver.  3.  Both  A.  V.  and  Eev.  omit  the  article,  which  is  im- 
portant for  the  avoidance  of  the  error  huried  into  death. 

Glory  (8o'^»j?).  The  glorious  collective  perfection  of  God. 
See  on  iii.  23.  Here  the  element  oi  power  is  emphasized,  which 
is  closely  related  to  the  idea  of  divine  glory.  See  Col.  i.  11. 
All  the  perfections  of  God  contribute  to  the  resurrection  of 
Christ — righteousness,  mercy,  wisdom,  holiness. 
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We  might  walk  (TreptTraTijo-w/iiej/).  Lit.,  walk  about,  im- 
plying habitual  conduct.  See  on  John  xi.  9 ;  1  John  i.  6 ; 
3  John  4  ;  Luke  xi.  44. 

In  newness  of  life  {ev  KaivoTTjn  S'wij?).  A  stronger  express- 
ion than  new  life.  It  gives  more  prominence  to  the  main 
idea,  newness,  than  would  be  given  by  the  adjective.  Thus 
1  Tim.  vi.  17,  uncertavnty  of  riches  /  not  uncertain  riches,  as 
A.  V. 

5.  We  have  been  planted  together  {o-v/m^vtoi  yeyovafiev). 
Rev.  gives  more  accurately  the  meaning  of  both  words.  Svfi- 
<f)VToi,  is  not  j)lanted,  which  would  be  formed  from  (f)vrevco  to 
j)lant,  while  this  word  is  compounded  with  avv  together,  and 
<f>v(o  to  grow.  Feyova/jLev  is  have  become,  denoting  process,  in- 
stead of  the  simple  elvai,  to  be.  Hence  Rev.,  have  become  wnited, 
have  grown  together  /  an  intimate  and  progressive  union ;  co- 
alescence. INote  the  mixture  of  metaphors,  walking  and  grow- 
ing. 

We  shall  be  also  (aWa  koI  ia-ofieS^a).  It  is  impossible  to 
reproduce  this  graphic  and  condensed  phrase  accurately  in  Eng- 
lish. It  contains  an  adversative  particle  aXXd  but.  Morison 
paraphrases :  "  If  we  were  united  with  Him  in  the  likeness  of 
His  death  (that  will  not  be  the  full  extent  of  the  union),  but 
we  shall  be  also  united,"  etc.  For  similar  instances  see  1  Cor. 
iv.  15  ;  Col.  ii.  5. 

6.  Old  man  (o  •jraXato?  avS^pmiroi;).  Only  in  Paul,  and  only 
three  times;  here,  Eph.  iv.  22 ;  Col.  iii.  9.  Compare  John  iii. 
3  ;  Tit.  iii.  5.  The  old,  unrenewed  self.  Paul  views  the  Christ- 
ian before  his  union  with  Christ,  as,  figuratively,  another  per- 
son.    Somewhat  in  the  same  way  he  regards  himself  in  ch.  vii. 

The  body  of  sin  {rb  a-to/Mi  t^?  aiiapria^).  ^a)/j,a  in  earlier 
classical  usage  signifies  a  corpse.  So  always  in  Homer  and 
often  in  later  Greek.  So  in  the  New  Testament,  Matt.  vi.  25  ; 
Mark  V.  29  ;  xiv.  8  ;  xv.  43.  It  is  used  of  men  as  slaves,  Apoc. 
xviii.  13.  Also  in  classical  Greek  of  the  sum-total.  So  Plato : 
TO  ToS  Koafiov  (7S)fia  the  sum-total  of  the  world  ("Timaeus,"  31). 

The  meaning  is  tinged  in  some  cases  by  the  fact  of  the  vital 
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union  of  the  body  with  the  immaterial  nature,  as  being  ani- 
mated by  the  -v/^i'X'?  soul,  the  principle  of  individual  life.  Thus 
Matt.  vi.  25,  where  the  two  are  conceived  as  forming  one  or- 
ganism, so  tliat  the  material  ministries  which  are  predicated  of 
the  one  are  predicated  of  the  other,  and  the  meanings  of  the 
two  merge  into  one  another. 

In  Paul  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  used  of  a  dead  body, 
except  in  a  figurative  sense,  as  Rom.  viii.  10,  or  by  inference, 
2  Cor.  V.  8.  Commonly  of  a  living  body.  It  occurs  with  -^^vxri 
soul,  only  1  Thess.  v.  23,  and  there  its  distinction  from  ■^^vxn 
rather  than  its  union  with  it  is  implied.  So  in  Matt.  x.  28, 
though  even  there  the  distinction  includes  the  two  as  one  per- 
sonality.    It  is  used  by  Paul : 

1.  Of  the  living  human  hody,  Kom.  iv.  19 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  13 ; 
ix.  27  ;  xii.  12-26. 

2.  Of  the  Church  as  the  'body  of  Christ,  Horn.  xii.  5  ;  1  Cor. 
xii.  27 ;  Eph.  i.  23  ;  Col.  i.  18,  etc.  Xdp^  flesh,  never  in  this 
sense. 

3.  Of  plants  amd  heavenly  hodies,  1  Cor.  xv.  37,  40. 

4.  Of  tJis  glorified  iody  of  Christ,  Philip,  iii.  21. 

5.  Of  the  spiritual  hody  of  risen  believers,  1  Cor.  xv.  44. 

It  is  distinguished  from  adp^  fljesh,  as  not  being  limited  to 
the  organism  of  an  earthly,  living  body,  1  Cor.  xv.  37,  38.  It 
is  the  material  organism  apart  from  any  definite  matter.  It  is 
however  sometimes  used  as  practically  synonymous  with  ffdp^, 
1  Cor.  vii.  16,  17;  Eph.  v.  28,  31 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  10,  11.  Compare 
1  Cor.  V.  3  with  Col.  ii.  5.  An  ethical  conception  attaches  to 
it.  It  is  alternated  with  (isKt)  rruembers,  and  the  two  are  associ- 
ated with  sin  (Eom.  i.  24 ;  vi.  6  ;  vii.  5,  24  ;  viii.  13  :  Col.  iii. 
5),  and  with  sanctification  (Rom.  xii.  1 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  19  sq. ;  com- 
pare 1  Thess.  iv.  4 ;  v.  23).  It  is  represented  as  mortal,  Rom. 
viii.  11 ;  2  Cor.  x.  10 ;  and  as  capable  of  life,  1  Cor.  xiii.  3  ;  2 
Cor.  iv.  10. 

In  common  with  fieXri  members,  it  is  the  instrument  of  feel- 
ing and  willing  rather  than  adp^,  because  the  object  in,  such 
cases  is  to  designate  the  body  not  definitely  as  earthly,  but  gen- 
erally aa  organic,  Eom.  vi.  12,  13,  19;  2  Cor.  v.  10.  Hence, 
wherever  it  is  viewed  with  reference  to  sin  or  sanctification,  it 
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is  the  outward  organ  for  the  execution  of  the  good  or  bad  re- 
solves of  the  will. 

The  phrase  iody  of  sin  denotes  the  body  belonging  to,  or 
ruled  by,  the  power  of  sin,  in  which  the  members  are  instru- 
ments of  unrighteousness  (ver.  13).  Not  the  body  as  containing 
the  principle  of  evil  in  our  humanity,  since  Paul  does  not  re- 
gard sin  as  inherent  in,  and  inseparable  from,  the  body  (see  ver. 
13;  2  Cor.  iv.  10-12;  vii.  1.  Compare  Matt.  xv.  19),  nor  as 
precisely  identical  with  the  old  man,  an  organism  or  system  of 
evil  dispositions,  which  does  not  harmonize  with  vv.  12,  13, 
where  Paul  uses  body  in  the  strict  sense.  "  Sin  is  conceived  as 
the  master,  to  whom  the  body  as  slave  belongs  and  is  obedient 
to  execute  its  will.  As  the  slave  must  perform  his  definite 
functions,  not  because  he  in  himself  can  perform  no  others,  but 
because  of  his  actually  subsistent  relationship  of  service  he  may 
perform  no  others,  while  of  himself  he  might  belong  as  well  to 
another  master  and  render  other  services  ;  so  the  earthly  a<ojji,a 
body  belongs  not  of  itself  to  the  dfiapTia  sin,  but  may  just  as 
well  belong  to  the  Lord  (1  Cor.  vi.  13),  and  doubtless  it  is  de 
facto  enslaved  to  sin,  so  long  as  a  redemption  from  this  state 
has  not  set  in  by  virtue  of  the  divine  Spirit "  (Kom.  vii.  24 : 
Dickson). 

Destroyed.    See  on  iii.  3. 

He  that  is  dead  (o  aivo^avmv).  Eev.,  literally,  he  that  hath 
died.  In  a  physical  sense.  Death  and  its  consequences  are 
used  as  the  general  illustration  of  the  spiritual  truth.  It  is  a 
habit  of  Paul  to  throw  in  such  general  illustrations.  See 
vii.  2. 

7.  Is  freed  (SeScicalcoTai,).  Lit.,  as  Kev.,  is  justified ;  i.e., 
acquitted,  absolved;  just  as  the  dead  person  sins  no  more,  being 
released  from  sin  as  from  a  legal  claim.  "  As  a  man  that  is 
dead  is  acquitted  and  released  from  bondage  among  men,  so  a 
man  that  has  died  to  sin  is  acquitted  from  the  guilt  of  sin  and 
released  from  its  bondage  "  (Alf ord). 

8.  We  be  dead  {ame.'^avofi.^).  The  aorist.  Rev.,  correctly, 
vie  died.     The  death  is  viewed  as  an  event,  not  as  a  state. 
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We  believe  {iruTTevofiev).  Dogmatic  belief  rather  than 
trust,  though  the  latter  is  not  excluded. 

Shall  live  with  {a-w^'^a-ofiev).  Participation  of  the  be- 
liever's sanctified  life  with  the  life  of  Christ  rather  than  parti- 
cipation in  future  glory,  which  is  not  the  point  emphasized. 
Compare  ver.  11. 

10.  In  that  He  died  (S  yap  aire^avev).  Lit.,  what  he  died ; 
the  death  which  he  died.  Compare  sin  a  sin,  1  John  v.  16 ; 
the  life  which  Ilivfi,  literally,  what  Hive,  Gal.  ii.  20. 

Once  {e(f>d'7ra^).  More  literally,  as  Rev.,  in  margin,  once 
for  all.     Compare  Heb.  vii.  27 ;  ix.  12  ;  x.  10. 

12.  Reign  (ySacrtXevera)).  The  antithesis  implied  is  not  be- 
tween reigning  and  existing,  but  between  reigning  and  being 
deposed. 

Body.    Literal,  thus  according  with  members,  ver.  13. 

13.  Yield  {irapia-TdveTe).  Put  at  the  service  of;  render. 
Rev.,  present.  Compare  Luke  ii.  22 ;  Acts  ix.  41 ;  Rom.  xii. 
1.     See  on  Acts  i.  3. 

Members  (/ie'XT?).  Physical;  though  some  include  mental 
faculties.  Compare  Col.  iii.  5,  where  members  is  expounded  by 
fornication,  uncleanness,  etc.,  the  physical  being  a  symbol  of 
the  moral,  of  which  it  is  the  instrument. 

Instruments  ipifXa).  The  word  is  used  from  the  earliest 
times  of  tools  or  instruments  generally.  In  Homer  of  a  ship's 
tackle,  smith's  tools,  implements  of  war,  and  in  the  last  sense 
more  especially  in  later  Greek.  In  the  New  Testament  dis- 
tinctly of  instruments  of  war  (John  xviii.  3 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  7 ;  x. 
4).  Here  probably  with  the  same  meaning,  the  conception 
being  that  of  sin  and  righteousness  as  respectively  rulers  of  op- 
posing sovereignties  (compare  reign,  ver.  12,  and  have  dominion, 
ver.  14),  and  enlisting  men  in  their  armies.  Hence  the  exhort- 
ation is,  do  not  offer  your  members  as  weapons  with  which  the 
rule  of  unrighteousness  may  be  maintained,  but  offer  them  to 
God  in  the  service  of  righteousness. 

Of  unrighteousness  (aSi/ct'as).     See  on  2  Pet.  ii.  13. 
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Yield  {irapaoTriaaTe).  Rev.,  ^present.  The  same  word  as 
before,  but  in  a  different  tense.  The  present  tense,  he  present- 
ing, denotes  the  daily  habit,  the  giving  of  the  hand,  the  tongue, 
etc.,  to  thfe  service  of  sin  as  temptation  appeals  to  each.  Here 
the  aorist,  as  in  xii.  1,  denotes  an  act  of  self-devotion  once  for 
all. 

As  those  that  are  alive  (w  ^avTas:).  The  best  texts  read 
ixyeL  as  if  alive.  This  brings  out  more  clearly  the  figurative 
character  of  the  exhortation.* 

From  the  dead  (e/e  veKp&v).  Note  the  preposition  out  of. 
See  on  Luke  xvi.  31. 

16.  Servants  (SovXou?).  Every  man  must  choose  between 
two  ethical  principles.  Whichever  one  he  chooses  is  master, 
and  he  is  its  iond-servant.     Compare  Matt.  vi.  24 ;  vii.  18. 

Sin  unto  death — obedience   unto    righteousness.     The 

antithesis  is  not  direct — sin  unto  death,  obedience  unto  life  ;  but 
obedience  is  the  true  antithesis  of  sin,  since  sin  is  disobedience, 
and  righteousuess  is  life. 

17.  Thatyewere.  The  peculiar  form  of  expression  is  ex- 
plained in  two  ways ;  either  making  the  thanksgiving  bear  only 
on  the  second  proposition,  ye  obeyed,  etc.,  and  regarding  the 
first  as  inserted  by  way  of  contrast  or  background  to  the  salut- 
ary moral  change :  or,  emphasizing  were  ;  ye  were  the  servants 
of  sin,  but  are  so  no  more.  Rev.  adopts  the  former,  and  in- 
serts whereas. 

From  the  heart.     See  on  i.  21. 

Form  of  doctrine  {tvttov  BiBw^rj';).  Eev.,  form  of  teaching. 
For  Tvirov,  see  on  1  Pet.  v.  3.  The  Pauline  type  of  teach- 
ing as  contrasted  with  the  Judaistic  forms  of  Christianity. 
Compare  my  gospel,  ii.  16  ;  xvi.  25.  Others  explain  as  the 
ideal  or  pattern  presented  by  the  gospel.  Form  of  teaching, 
however,  seems  to  point  to  a  special  and  precisely  defined  type 
of  christian  instruction. 

*  dio-eHs  found  in  X,  A,  B,  C.  It  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Paul.  Patrist- 
ic testimony  is  in  favor  of  ms. 
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Was  delivered  unto  you  {ek  op  irapeBoSi^Te).  But  this 
rendering  is  impossible.  Kender,  as  Kev.,  wkereunto  ye  were 
delivered.  For  the  verb,  see  on  iv.  25.  They  had  been  handed 
over  to  the  educative  power  of  this  form  of  teaching.* 

19.  After  the  manner  of  men  {av^pdotrkvov).  Lit.,  what  is 
human,  popularly.  He  seems  to  have  felt  that  the  figures  of 
service,  bondage,  etc.,  were  unworthy  of  the  subject,  and  apol- 
ot'izes  for  his  use  of  the  image  of  the  slave-mart  to  enforce 
such  a  high  spiritual  truth,  on  the  ground  of  their  imperfect 
spiritual  comprehension.     Compare  2  Cor.  ii.  6  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  1,  2. 

To  iniquity  unto  iniquity  (rfi  avofiia  et?  t^i/  avofilav).  In- 
iquity issuing  in  an  abiding  iniquitous  state.  Lit.,  lawlessness. 
It  is  used  by  John  as  the  definition  of  sin,  1  John  iii.  4. 

Holiness  (wyiaa-fiov).  Rev.,  sanctification.  For  the  kindred 
adjective  a7to?  holy,  see  on  saints.  Acts  xxvi.  10.  'Aytaa-fto';  is 
used  in  the  New  Testament  both  of  a  process — the  inauguration 
and  maintenance  of  the  life  of  fellowship  with  God,  and  of  the 
resultant  state  of  sanctification.  See  1  Thess.  iv.  3,  7 ;  2  Thess. 
ii.  13  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  15  ;  1  Pet.  i.  2 ;  Heb.  xii.  14.  It  is  diflicult 
to  determine  which  is  meant  here.  The  passages  in  Thessa- 
lonians,  Timothy,  and  Hebrews,  are  cited  by  interpreters  on 
both  sides.  As  in  ver.  22  it  appears  that  sanctification  con- 
templates a  further  result  (everlasting  life),  it  is  perhaps  better 
to  understand  it  as  the  process.  Yield  your  members  to  righte- 
ousness in  order  to  carry  on  the  progressive  work  of  sanctifica- 
tion, ^er/ec<mp'  holiness  (1  Cor.  vii.  1). 

20.  Free  from  righteousness  {iKevSepoi  Ty  SiKaioa-vvy). 
An  ambiguous  translation.  Better,  Kev.,  free  in  regard  of 
righteousness.  Disengaged  (Morison),  practically  independent 
of  its  demands,  having  offered  their  service  to  the  opposing 
power.     They  could  not  serve  two  masters. 

21.  Fruit.     See  on  i.  13. 

Had  ye  (etT^ere).  Imperfect  tense,  denoting  continuance. 
What  fruit  were  ye  having  during  your  service  of  sin  ? 

in  the  things  whereof  {i(f  oh).  Some  change  the  pimctu- 
ation,  and  read   "  What  fruit  had  ye  at  that  time  ?    Things 
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whereof  ye  are  now  ashamed."  But  the  majority  of  the  best 
texts  reject  this,  and  besides,  the  question  is  of  having  fruit, 
not  of  the  quaUty  of  the  fruit. 

23.  Wages  {o^mvta).  From  6-^ov  cooked  meat,  and  later, 
generally,  ^TO-ymons.  At  Athens  especially  ^«A.  Hence  o'>/r(Bi'- 
tov  is  primarily  provision-money,  and  is  used  of  supplies  for 
an  army,  see  1  Cor.  ix.  7.  The  figure  of  ver.  13  is  carried  out : 
Sin,  as  a  lord  to  whom  they  tender  weapons  and  who  pays 
wages. 

Death.  "  Sin  pays  its  serfs  by  punishing  them.  Its  wages 
is  death,  and  the  death  for  which  its  counters  are  available  is 
the  destruction  of  the  weal  of  the  soul "  (Morison). 

Gift  (xapKr/Ma).  Kev.,  rightlyj^ree  gift  (compare  ch.  v.  15). 
In  sharp  contrast  with  wages. 


CHAPTER   YII. 

1.  Brethren.  All  Christians,  not  only  Jews  but  Gentiles 
who  are  assumed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Old  Testament. 

2.  That  hath  a  husband  (vTravSpo^).  Lit.,  under  or  subject 
to  a  husband.  The  illustration  is  selected  to  bring  forward  the 
union  with  Christ  after  the  release  from  the  law,  as  analogous 
to  a  new  marriage  (ver.  4). 

Is  loosed  {Karrip'^Tfrai).  Rev.,  discharged.  See  on  iii.  3. 
Lit.,  she  has  been  brought  to  nought  as  respects  the  law  of  the 
husband. 

The  law  of  the  husband.  Her  legal  connection  with  him. 
She  dies  to  that  law  with  the  husband's  death.  There  is  an 
apparent  awkwardness  in  carrying  out  the  figure.  The  law,  in 
w.  1,  2,  is  represented  by  the  husband  who  rules  {hath  domin- 
ion).  On  the  death  of  the  husband  the  woman  is  released.  In 
ver.  4,  the  wife  (figuratively)  dies.  "Ye  are  become  dead  to  the 
law  that  ye  should  be  married  to  another."  But  as  the  law  is 
previously  represented  by  the  husband,  and  the  woman  is  re- 
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leased  by  the  husband's  death,  so,  to  make  the  figure  consistent, 
the  law  should  be  represented  as  dying  in  order  to  effect  the 
believer's  release.  The  awkwardness  is  relieved  by  taking  as 
the  middle  term  of  comparison  the  idea  of  dead  in  a  marriage 
relation.  "When  the  husband  dies  the  wife  dies  {is  brought  to 
iwught)  so  far  as  the  marriage  relation  is  concerned.  The  hus- 
band is  represented  as  the  party  who  dies  because  the  figure  of 
a  second  marriage  is  introduced  with  its  application  to  believers 
(ver.  4).  Believers  are  made  dead  to  the  law  as  the  wife  is 
maritally  dead — killed  in  respect  of  the  marriage  relation  by 
her  husband's  death. 

3.  She  shall  be  called  (^pv/J-aTla-ei).     See  on  Acts  xi.  26. 

4.  Are  become  dead  (iSavaTcoSTjTe).  Rev.,  more  accu- 
rately, ye  were  made  dead,  put  to  death  /  because  this  ethical 
death  is  fellowship  with  Christ's  death,  which  was  hy  violence. 

Who  was  raised.  An  important  addition,  because  it  refers 
to  the  newness  of  life  which  issues  from  the  rising  with  Christ. 
See  ch.  vi.  3,  11,  13,  22. 

Bring  forth  fruit.  The  figure  of  marriage  is  continued,  but 
the  reference  is  not  to  be  pressed.  The  real  point  of  analogy 
is  the  termination  of  relations  to  the  old  state. 

5.  In  the  flesh  {kv  rg  a-apKC).  Xdp^  flesh,  occurs  in  the 
classics  in  the  physical  sense  only.  Homer  commonly  uses  it 
in  the  plural  as  denoting  all  the  flesh  or  muscles  of  the  body. 
Later  the  singular  occurs  in  the  same  sense.  Paul's  use  of  this 
and  other  psychological  terms  must  be  determined  largely  by 
the  Old-Testament  usage  as  it  appears  in  the  Septuagint.* 

*  It  is  ■becoming  increasingly  manifest  tow  necessary  is  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language  of  the  Septuagint  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
Paul's  writings,  and  indeed  of  New-Testament  Greek  in  general.  The  want 
of  an  adequate  apparatus  in  this  branch  of  study  constantly  makes  itself  felt 
by  the  critical  student  of  the  New  Testament.  The  recent  death  of  Edwin 
Hatch,  of  Oxford,  who  was  engaged  upon  a  new  Concordance  to  the  Septua- 
gint, is  a  serious  loss  to  New-Testament  scholarship.  The  student  may  profit- 
ably consult  that  scholar's  "Essays  in  Biblical  Greek"  (1889).  See  also  twd 
interesting  articles  by  Archdeacon  Farrar,  "Expositor,"  first  series,  i.,  15, 
104 ;  and,  with  special  reference  to  Paul's  use  of  psychological  terms,  Pro- 
fessor  Dickson's  "Paul's  Use  of  the  Terms  Flesh  and  Spirit." 
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1.  In  the  physical  sense.  The  literal  flesh.  In  the  Septua- 
gint  T^  Kpeafiesh  (plural)  is  used  where  the  reference  is  to  the 
parts  of  animals  slain,  and  al  a-dpKe<;  flesh  (plural)  where  the 
reference  is  to  flesh  as  the  covering  of  the  living  hody.  Hence 
Paul  uses  Kpea  in  Eom.  xiv.  21 ;  1  Cor.  viii.  13,  of  the  flesh  of 
sacrificed  animals.  Compare  also  the  adjective  (t dp kivo<;  fleshy, 
2  Cor.  iii.  3 ;  and  Ezek.  xi.  19  ;  xxxvi.  26,  Sept. 

2.  Kindred.  Denoting  natural  or  physical  relationship,  Eom. 
i.  3  ;  ix.  3-8 ;  xi.  14 ;  Gal.  iv.  23,  29 ;  1  Cor.  x.  18  ;  Philem. 
16.  This  usage  forms  a  transition  to  the  following  sense :  the 
whole  human  hody.  Flesh  is  the  medium  in  and  through  which 
the  natural  relationship  of  man  manifests  itself.  Kindred  is 
conceived  as  based  on  community  of  bodily  substance.  There- 
fore: 

3.  The  hody  itself.  The  whole  being  designated  by  the  part, 
as  being  its  main  substance  and  characteristic,  1  Cor.  vi.  16 ; 
vii.  28 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  11 ;  vii.  5  ;  x.  3  ;  xii.  7.  Eom.  ii.  28 ;  Gal. 
vi.  13,  etc.  Paul  follows  the  Septuagint  in  sometimes  using 
(Twfia  hody,  and  sometimes  adp^  flesh,  in  this  sense,  so  that  the 
terms  occasionally  seem  to  be  practically  synonymous.  Thus 
1  Cor.  vi.  16,  17,  where  the  phrase  one  hody  is  illustrated  and 
confirmed  by  oneflssh.  See  Gen  ii.  24 ;  Eph.  v.  28,  31,  where 
the  two  are  apparently  interchanged.  Compare  2  Cor.  iv.  10, 
11 ;  1  Cor.  V.  3,  and  Col.  ii.  5.  Sdp^,  however,  differs  from 
crw/ia  in  that  it  can  only  signify  the  organism  of  an  earthly, 
living  being  consisting  of  flesh  and  bones,  and  cannot  denote 
"either  an  earthly  organism  that  is  not  living,  or  a  living  or- 
ganism that  is  not  earthly"  ("Wendt,  in  Dickson).  S&fia  is  not 
thus  limited.  Thus  it  may  denote  the  organism  of  the  plant 
(1  Cor.  XV.  37,  38)  or  the  celestial  bodies  (ver.  40).  Hence  the 
two  conceptions  are  related  as  general  and  special :  a-&fj,a  hody, 
being  the  material  organism  apart  from  any  definite  matter  (not 
from  any  sort  of  matter),  adp^  flesh,  the  definite,  earthly,  ani- 
mal organism.  The  two  are  synonymous  when  crci)/j,a  is  used, 
from  the  context,  of  an  earthly,  animal  body.  Compare  Philip, 
i.  22 ;  2  Cor.  v.  1-8. 

SS)fia  hody,  and  not  adp^  flesh,  is  used  when  the  reference 
is  to  a  metaphorical  organism,  as  the  church,  Eom.  xii.  4 
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sqq. ;  1  Cor.  x.  16 ;  xii.  12-27 ;  Epli.  i.  23 ;  ii.  16  ;  Col.  i.  18, 
etc. 

Tlie  a-dp^  is  described  as  mortal  (2  Cor.  iv.  11)  ;  svhject  to 
■i nfirmittj  (Gal.  iv.  13;  2  Cor.  xii.  7);  locally  limited  (Col.  ii. 
15)  ;  an  object  offosterhxj  cnrf  'Epli.  v.  29V 

4.  Living  ieiriga  gcnerallij,  including  their  mental  nat/wre, 
and  witk  a  correlated  notion  of  weaTcness  and  jperishahleness. 
Thus  the  phrase  •waaa  adp^  all  flesh  (Gen.  vi.  12  ;  Isa.  xlix.  26; 
Ixvi.  23).  This  accessory  notion  of  weakness  stands  in  contrast 
with  God.  In  Paul  the  phrase  all  flesh  is  cited  from  the  Old 
Testament  (E.om.  iii.  20  ;  Gal.  ii.  16)  and  is  used  independ- 
ently' (1  Cor.  i.  29).  In  all  these  instances  hefore  God  is  added. 
So  in  Gal.  i.  16,  fljesh  and  Mood  implies  a  contrast  of  human 
with  divine  wisdom.  Compare  1  Cor.  xv.  50 ;  Eph.  vi.  12. 
This  leads  up  to 

5.  Man  "  either  as  a  creature  in  his  natural  state  apart  from 
Christ,  or  the  creaturely  side  or  aspect  of  the  man  in  Christ.^'' 
Hence  it  is  correlated  witli  av^pmiro'i  man,  1  Cor.  iii.  3  ;  Eom. 
vi.  19 ;  2  Cor.  v.  17.  Compare  Rom.  vi.  6 ;  Eph.  iv.  22  ;  Col. 
iii.  9 ;  Gal.  v.  24.  Thus  the  flesh  would  seem  to  be  interchange- 
able with  the  old  man. 

It  has  affections  and  lusts  (Gal.  v.  24) ;  willings  (Eph.  ii.  3  ; 
Eom.  viii.  6,  7) ;  a  mind  (Col.  ii.  18) ;  a  hody  (Col.  ii.  11). 

It  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  irvevfJia  spirit  (Gal.  iii.  3,  19;  v. 
16,  17,  19-24;  vi.  8;  Eom.  viii.  4).  The  flesh  and  the  spirit 
are  thus  antagonistic,  ^dp^ flesh,  is  the  human  nature  without 
the  divine  Spirit ;  the  state  of  the  creature  before  or  in  contrast 
with  his  reception  of  the  divine  element  whereby  he  becomes 
a  new  creature  in  Christ :  the  whole  being  of  man  as  it  exists 
and  acts  apart  from  the  influence  of  the  Spirit.  It  properly 
characterizes,  therefore,  not  merely  the  lower  forms  of  sensual 
gratification,  but  all— the  highest  developments  of  the  life 
estranged  from  God,  whether  physical,  intellectual,  or  aesthetic. 

It  must  be  carefully  noted : 

1.  That  Paul  does  not  identify  fliesh  and  sin.  Compare 
flash  of  sin,  Kom.  viii.  3.  See  Rom.  vii.  17,  18 ;  2  Cor.  vii.  1; 
Gal.  ii.  20. 

2.  That  Paul  does  not  identify  adp^  with  the  material  hody 
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nor  associate  sin  exclusively  and  predoininantly  with  tlie  'body. 
The  flesh  is  the  flesh  of  the  living  man  animated  by  the  soul 
{•^frvxv)  ^8  its  principle  of  life,  and  is  distinctly  used  as  coord- 
inate with  avS^pcoTTOi  man.  As  in  the  Old  Testament,  "it 
embraces  in  an  emphatic  manner  the  nature  of  man,  mental 
and  corporeal,  with  its  internal  distinctions."  The  spirit  as 
well  as  the  flesh  is  capable  of  defilement  (2  Cor.  vii.  1 ;  com- 
pare 1  Cor.  vii.  34).  Christian  life  is  to  be  transformed  by  the 
renewing  of  the  mind  (Rom.  xii.  2 ;  compare  Eph.  iv.  23). 

3.  That  Paul  does  not  identify  the  material  side  of  man 
with  evil.  The  flesh  is  not  the  native  seat  and  source  of  sin. 
It  is  only  its  organ,  and  the  seat  of  sin's  manifestation.  Matter 
is  not  essentially  evil.  The  logical  consequence  of  this  would 
be  that  no  service  of  God  is  possible  while  the  material  organ- 
ism remains.  See  llom.  xii.  1.  The  flesh  is  not  necessarily 
sinful  in  itself ;  but  as  it  has  existed  from  the  time  of  the  in- 
troduction of  sin  through  Adam,  it  is  recognized  by  Paul  as 
tainted  with  sin.  Jesus  appeared  in  the  flesh,  and  yet  was  sin- 
less (2  Cor.  v.  21). 

The  motions  oi  s\ns{Ta'ira^iiaTaTS}vaiJLapri,5)v).  Motions 
was  used  in  earlier  English  for  emotions  or  impulses.  Thus 
Bacon :  "  He  that  standeth  at  a  stay  where  others  rise,  can 
hardly  avoid  motions  of  envy  "("  Essay "  xiv.).  The  word  is 
nearly  synonymous  with  •jrdSo<} passion  (ch.  i.,  26,  note).  From 
ird^evv  to  suffer  /  a  feeling  which  the  mind  undergoes,  a  pass- 
ion, desire.    Kev.,  sinful  passions :  which  led  to  sins. 

Did  work  {ivripyelTo).  Eev.,  wrought.  See  2  Cor.  i.  6  ;  iv. 
12 ;  Eph.  iii.  20 ;  Gal.  v.  6 ;  Philip,  ii.  13 ;  Col.  i.  29.  Compare 
Mark  vi.  14,  and  see  onpower,  John  i.  12. 

6.  We  are  delivered  (KaTrjpry^STt/iev).  Eev.,  have  ieen  dis- 
charged, as  the  woman,  ver.  2.     See  on  ch.  iii.  3. 

We  were  held.     Lit.,  held  down.     See  on  ch.  i.  18. 

7.  I  had  not  known  {ovk  eyvcov).  Eev.,  correctly,  I  did  not 
know.  See  on  John  ii.  24.  The  /refers  to  Paul  himself.  He 
speaks  in  the  first  person,  declaring  concerning  himself  what  is 
meant  to  apply  to. every  man  placed  under  the  Mosaic  law,  as 
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respects  his  relation  to  that  law,  before  and  after  the  revolu- 
tion in  his  inner  life  brought  about  through  his  connection 
with  that  law.  His  personal  experience  is  not  excluded,  but 
represents  the  universal  experience.* 

Lust  {ivil^vixlav).     Eev.,  coveting.     See  on  Mark  iv.  19. 

8.  Sin.    Personified. 

Occasion  {d(f)op/x.rjv).  Emphatic,  expressing  the  relation  of 
the  law  to  sin.  The  law  is  not  sin,  but  sin  found  occasion  in 
the  law.  Used  only  by  Paul.  See  2  Cor.  v.  12 ;  Gal  v.  13  ;  1 
Tim.  V.  14.  The  verb  o^op/tiow  means  to  make  a  start  from  a 
place.  'A<f>op/j,i]  is  therefore  primarily  a  starting-jooint,  a  lose 
of  operations.  The  Lacedaemonians  agreed  that  Peloponnesus 
would  be  a^opfirjv  iKavrjv  a  good  base  of  operations  (Thucydides, 
i.,  90).  Thus,  the  origin,  cause,  occasion,  or  pretext  of  a  thing ; 
the  means  with  which  one  begins.  Generally,  resources,  as 
means  of  war,  capital  in  business.  Here  the  law  is  represented 
as  furnishing  sin  with  the  material  or  ground  of  assault, 
"  the  fulcrum  for  the  energy  of  the  evil  principle."  Sin  took 
the  law  as  a  base  of  operations. 

Wrought  {KareipydfTaTo).  The  compound  verb  with  Kara 
doion  through  always  signifies  the  bringing  to  pass  or  accomp- 
lishment. See  ch.  ii.  9  ;  1  Cor.  v.  3 ;  2  Cor.  vii.  10.  It  is  used 
both  of  evil  and  good.  See  especially  vv.  15,  17,  18,  20.  "To 
man  everything  forbidden  appears  as  a  desirable  blessing  ;  but 
yet,  as  it  is  forbidden,  he  feels  that  his  freedom  is  limited,  and 
now  his  lust  rages  more  violently,  like  the  waves  against  the 
dyke  "  (Tholuck). 

Dead.    ISTot  active. 

9.  I  was  alive — once  {etfov  irori).  Keferring  to  the  time  of 
childlike  innocence  previous  to  the  stimulus  imparted  to  the  in- 
active principle  of  sin  by  the  coming  of  the  law ;  when  the 
moral  self-determination  with  respect  to  the  law  had  not  taken 
place,  and  the  sin-principle  was  therefore  practically  dead. 

*  For  other  explanations,  see  SohafE's  Lange  o»  this  passage. 
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The  commandment  (evroX^s).  The  specific  injunction 
"  thou  shalt  not  covet."     See  on  Jas.  ii.  8  ;  John  xiii.  34. 

Revived  {ave^rjcrev).  Not  came  to  life,  but  lived  again. 
See  Luke  xv.  24,  32.  The  power  of  sin  is  originally  and  in  its 
nature  living ;  but  before  the  coming  of  the  commandment  its 
life  is  not  expressed.  When  the  commandment  comes,  it  be- 
comes alive  again.  It  lies  dormant,  like  the  beast  at  the  door 
(Gen.  iv.  7),  until  the  law  stirs  it  up. 

The  tendency  of  prohibitory  law  to  provoke  the  will  to  re- 
sistance is  frequently  recognized  in  tlie  classics.  Thus  Horace : 
"  The  human  race,  presumptuous  to  endure  all  things,  rushes 
on  through  forbidden  wickedness"  (Ode,  i.,  3,  25).  Ovid: 
"  The  permitted  is  unpleasing ;  the  forbidden  consumes  us 
fiercely"  ("  Amores,"  ii.,  19,  3).  "We  strive  against  the  for- 
bidden and  ever  desire  what  is  denied  "  (Id.,  iii.,  4,  17).  Se- 
neca: "Parricides  began  with  the  law,  and  the  punishment 
showed  them  the  crime  "  ("  De  Clementia,"  i.,  23).  Cato,  in  his 
speech  on  the  Oppian  law,  says :  "  It  is  safer  that  a  wicked 
man  should  even  never  be  accused  than  that  he  should  be  ac- 
quitted ;  and  luxury,  if  it  had  never  been  meddled  with,  would 
be  more  tolerable  than  it  will  be  now,  like  a  wild  beast,  irritated 
by  having  been  chained  and  then  let  loose"  (Livy,  xxxiv.,  4). 

I  found  to  be  unto  death.  The  A.  Y.  omits  the  significant 
avTT}  this.  This  very  commandment,  the  aim  of  which  was 
life,  I  found  unto  death.  Meyer  remarks :  "  It  has  tragic  em- 
phasis." So  Rev.,  this  I  found.  The  surprise  at  such  an  un- 
expected result  is  expressed  by  I  found,  literally,  was  found 
{evpeSrj). 

11.  Deceived  {i^irdrria-ev).  Rev.,  beguiled.  Only  in  Paul. 
Compare  2  Cor.  xi.  3 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  3. 

12.  Holy,  just,  good.  Soly  as  God's  revelation  of  Himself; 
Just  (Rev.,  righteous)  in  its  requirements,  which  correspond  to 
God's  holiness ;  good,  salutary,  because  of  its  end. 

13.  Exceeding  (ku^'  inrep^oXijv).  An  adverbial  phrase. 
Lit.,  according  to  excess.  The  noun  vvep^oXij  means  a  casting 
beyond.     The  English  hyperbole  is  a  transcription. 
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14.  We  know  {oiSafiev).  Denoting  something  generally 
conceded. 

Spiritual  {■n-vevfiaTiKO';).     The  expression  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Carnal  {crdpKivo<i).  Lit.,  made  of  flesh.  A  very  strong  ex- 
pression. "  This  unspiritual,  material,  phenomenal  nature  "  so 
dominates  the  unrenewed  man  that  he  is  described  as  consisting 
offliesh.     Others  read  aapKtico^  having  the  nature  offl^sh. 

Sold  under  sin.  As  a  slave.  The  preposition  wtto  under, 
with  the  accusative,  implies  direction  /  so  as  to  he  under  the 
power  of. 

15.  I  do  {KaTepyd^o/iac).  See  on  ver.  8.  Acoomplish,  achieve. 
Here  appropriately  used  of  carrying  out  another's  will.  I  do 
not  perceive  the  outcome  of  my  sinful  life. 

I  allow  not  {ov  yivaxTKco).  Allow  is  used  by  A.  V.  in  the  ear- 
lier English  sense  of  ajyprove.  Compare  Luke  xi.48 ;  Kom.  xiv. 
22  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  4.  Shakspeare :  "  Thou  shalt  hold  the  opinion 
of  Pythagoras  as  I  will  allow  of  thy  wits"  ("Twelfth  Mght," 
iv.,  2).  But  the  meaning  of  yivwdKa  is  not  ajyprove,  but  recog- 
nize, come  to  Tcnow,  jyerceive.  Hence  Kev.,  7"^Mo?o  wo^.  Paul 
says :  "  What  I  carry  out  I  do  not  recognize  in  its  true  nature, 
as  a  slave  who  ignorantly  performs  his  master's  behest  without 
knowing  its  tendency  or  result.'' 

I  would  Pe'Xw).     See  on  Matt.  i.  19.     Eather  desire  than  ' 
will  in  the  sense  of  full  determination,  as  is  shown  by  /  consent 
(ver.  16),  and  /  delight  in  (ver.  22). 

Do  1  not  {Trpda-crco).  See  on  John  iii.  21.  Eev.,  correctly, 
jpractise :  the  daily  doing  which  issues  in  accomplishment  {kut- 
epyd^ofiai). 

Do  I  (TTotw).  See  on  John  iii.  21,  More  nearly  akin  to  Karep- 
yd^o/xai  I  accomplish,  realise.  "  When  I  have  acted  {irpaffaai) 
I  find  myself  face  to  face  with  a  result  which  my  moral  instinct 
condemns  "  (Godet).  I  do  not  practise  what  I  would,  and  the 
outcome  is  what  I  hate. 
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16.  \  consent  {a-vfKJjTjfii,).  JAt.,  sjoeaJc  together  with ;  concur 
with,  since  the  law  also  does  not  desire  what  I  do.  Only  here 
in  the  New  Testament. 

Good  (KttXo?).  See  on  John  x.  11,  32 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  10 ;  Jas. 
ii.  7.     Morally  excellent. 

17.  Now — no  more  {wvl — ovKeri,).  Not  temporal,  pointing 
back  to  a  time  when  it  was  otherwise,  but  logical,  pointing  to 
an  inference.  After  this  statement  you  can  no  more  maintain 
that,  etc. 

I  (e'vo)).  My  personality  proper;  my  moral  self -conscious- 
ness which  has  approved  the  law  (ver.  16)  and  has  developed 
vague  desires  for  something  better.* 

18.  In  me.  The  entire  man  in  whom  sin  and  righteousness 
struggle,  in  whose  unregenerate  condition  sin  is  the  victor,  hav- 
ing its  domain  in  the  flesh.  Hence  in  me  considered  as  carnal 
(ver.  14).  That  another  element  is  present  appears  from  "  to 
will  is  present  with  me ; "  but  it  is  the  flesh  which  determines 
his  activity  as  an  unregenerate  man.  There  is  good  in  the  I, 
but  not  in  the  /  considered  as  carnal.  This  is  brought  out  in 
ver.  25,  "  "With  the  flesh  (I  serve)  the  law  of  sin."  Hence  there 
is  added  that  is,  in  my  flesh. 

Is  present  {TrapaKeirai).     Lit.,  lies  heside  or  iefore. 

Perform  {icarepyd^ea-9-ai,).     Carry  the  desire  into  effect. 

I  find  not  (ov%  evpia-KcS).  The  best  texts  ovaitfind,  and  read 
simply  ov  not.  So  Kev.,  "  To  do  that  which  is  good  is  nx)t 
(present)." 

19.  Do  not — do  {nroiS) — trpdvaw).     See  on  ver.  15. 

*  I  hold  that,  in  this  chapter,  Paul  is  describing  the  condition,  not  of  the 
regenerate  man  struggling  for  sanotification,  but  of  the  unregenerate.  Those 
who  maintain  the  opposite  view  explain  I  of  the  regenerate  personality,  and 
give  now — no  more  the  temporal  sense.  "  It  was  once  my  true  self,  it  is  no 
more  my  true  self  which  works  the  will  of  sin."  Dr.  Dixon  says:  "Hardly 
any  recent  exegete  of  mark,  except  Philippi  and  Delitzsch,  lends  countenance 
to  the  view  that  Paul  is  depicting  the  experiences  of  the  believer  under  grace 
in  conflict  with  sin. " 
Vol.  III.— 6 
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21.  A  law.  "With  the  article,  the  law.  The  constant  rule 
of  experience  imposing  itself  on  the  will.  Thus  in  the  phrases 
law  of  faith,  worJes,  the  spirit.  Here  the  law  of  moral  contra- 
diction. 

When  I  would  (rm  Si\ovri  ifiol).  Lit.,  as  Kev.,  to  me  who 
would,  or  to  the  wishing  me,  thus  emphasizing  the  I  whose 
characteristic  it  is  to  wish,  but  not  to  do. 

22.  I  delight  in  ((7W7;8o/iat).  Lit.,  I  rejoice  with.  Stronger 
than  /  consent  unto  (ver.  16).  It  is  the  agreement  of  moral 
synvpathy. 

The  inward  man  {tov  ea-m  av^ptoTrov).  The  rational  and 
moral  I,  the  essence  of  the  man  which  is  conscious  of  itself  as 
an  ethical  personality.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  new 
man  (Eph.  iv.  24 ;  Col.  iii.  10).*  It  is  substantially  the  same 
with  the  mind  (ver.  23). 

23.  I  see  (/SXeTro)).  See  on  John  i.  29.  Paul  is  a  spectator 
of  his  own  persouality. 

Another  (erepov).     See  on  Matt.  vi.  24. 

Warring  against  {avTiaTparevo/jievov).  Only  here  in  the 
New  Testament.     Taking  the  field  against. 

The  law  of  my  mind  (rS  vofia  tov  vo6<;  fiov).  Nov<;  mind, 
is  a  term  distinctively  characteristic  of  Paul,  though  not  con- 
fined to  him.     See  Luke  xxiv.  45  ;  Apoc.  xiii.  18  ;  xvii.  9. 

Paul's  usage  of  this  term  is  not  based,  like  that  of  spirit  and 
fesh,  on  the  Septuagint,  though  the  word  occurs  six  times  as 
the  rendering  of  lebh  heart,  and  once  of  ruach  spirit. 

He  uses  it  to  throw  into  sharper  relief  the  function  of  reflect- 
ive intelligence  and  moral  judgment  which  is  expressed  gener- 
ally by  Kaphia  heart. 

The  key  to  its  Pauline  usage  is  furnished  by  the  contrast  in 
1  Cor.  xiv.  14-19,  between  speaking  with  a  tongue  and  with 
the  understanding  (to3  vot),  and  between  the  spirit  and  the  un- 
derstanding (ver.  14).  There  it  is  the  faculty  of  refiective  in- 
telligence which  receives  and  is  wrought  upon  by  the  Spirit.    It 


*  So  those  who  refer  the  section  to  the  regenerate. 
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is  associated  with  '^vajMri  opinion,  resulting  from  its  exercise, 
in  1  Cor.  i.  10;  and  with  Kplvei,  judgeth  in  Eom.  xiv.  5. 

Paul  uses  it  mainly  with  an  ethical  veiei-Qiice^-moral  judg- 
ment as  related  to  action.  See  Rom.  xii.  2,  where  the  renewing 
of  the  vov'i  mind  is  urged  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  a  right 
moral  judgment  ("  that  ye  may^/'(we,"  etc.).  The  wO?  which 
does  not  exercise  this  judgment  is  aS6Ki/io<;  not  approved,  repro- 
hate.  See  note  on  reprobate,  i.  28,  and  compare  on  2  Tim.  iii. 
8 ;  Tit.  i.  15,  where  tlie  vov'i  is  associated  with  the  conscience. 
See  also  on  Eph.  iv.  23. 

It  stands  related  to  irvevfia  spirit,  as  the  faculty  to  the  efficient 
power.  It  is  "  the  faculty  of  moral  judgment  which  perceives 
and  approves  what  is  good,  but  has  not  the  power  of  practically 
controlling  the  life  in  conformity  with  its  theoretical  require- 
ments." In  the  portrayal  of  the  struggle  in  this  chapter  there 
is  no  reference  to  the  irvevfia  spirit,  which,  ori  the  other  hand, 
distinctively  characterizes  the  christian  state  in  ch.  viii.  In  this 
chapter  Paul  employs  only  terms  pertaining  to  the  natural 
faculties  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  these  vows  mind  is  in  the 
foreground. 

Bringing  into  captivity  {al^xjiaXoirii^ovTa).  Only  here,  2 
Cor.  X.  5,  and  Luke  xxi.  24.  See  on  captives,  Luke  iv.  18.  The 
warlike  figure  is  maintained.  Lit.,  maJcing  me  prisoner  of 
war. 

Law  of  sin.  The  regime  of  the  sin-principle.  Sin  is  repre- 
sented in  the  New  Testament  as  an  organized  economy.  See 
Eph.  vi. 

The  conflict  between  the  worse  and  the  better  principle  in 
human  nature  appears  in  numerous  passages  in  the  classics. 
Godet  remarks  that  this  is  the  passage  in  all  Paul's  epistles 
which  presents  the  most  points  of  contact  with  profane  litera- 
ture. Thus  Ovid :  "  Desire  counsels  me  in  one  direction,  rea- 
son in  another."  "  I  see  and  approve  the  better,  but  I  follow 
the  worse."  Epictetus  :  "  He  who  sins  does  not  what  he  would, 
and  does  what  he  would  not."  Seneca:  "What,  then,  is  it 
that,  when  we  would  go  in  one  direction,  drags  us  in  the  other  ? " 
See  also  the  passage  in  Plato  ("  Phaedrus,"  246),  in  which  the 
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human  sonl  is  represented  as  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  horses, 
one  drawing  up  and  the  other  down. 

24.  Wretched  {rdXaiirwpo'i).  Originally,  wretched  through 
the  exhaustion  of  hard  labor. 

Who  (t/s).     Kef  erring  to  %jpersonal  deliverer. 

Body  of  this  death  (rov  a-dDjjLaToi;  tov  Savdrov  tovtov).  The 
body  serving  as  the  seat  of  the  death  into  which  the  soul  is 
sunk  through  the  power  of  sin.  The  body  is  the  literal  body, 
regarded  as  the  principal  instrument  which  sin  uses  to  enslave 
and  destroy  the  soul.  In  explaining  this  much-disputed  phrase, 
it  must  be  noted  :  1.  That  Paul  associates  the  dominion  and 
energy  of  sin  prominently  with  the  body,  though  not  as  if  sin 
were  inherent  in  and  inseparable  from  the  body.  2.  That  he 
represents  the  service  of  sin  through  the  body  as  associated 
with,  identified  with,  tending  to,  resulting  in,  death.  And 
therefore,  3.  That  he  may  properly  speak  of  the  literal  body  as 
a  iody  of  death — this  death,  which  is  the  certain  issue  of  the 
abject  captivity  to  sin.  4.  That  Paul  is  not  expressing  a  desire 
to  escape  from  the  body,  and  therefore  for  death.  Meyer  para- 
phrases correctly :  "  Who  shall  deliver  me  out  of  bondage  un- 
der the  law  of  sin  into  moral  freedom,  in  which  my  body  shall 
no  longer  serve  as  the  seat  of  this  shameful  death  ? "  Ignatius, 
in  his  letter  to  the  Smyrnaeans,  speaks  of  one  who  denies 
Christ's  humanity,  as  veKpoj>6po^  one  who  carries  a  corpse. 

I  myself.  The  man  out  of  Christ.  Looking  back  and  sum- 
ming up  the  unregenerate  condition,  preparatory  to  setting 
forth  its  opposite  in  ch.  viii.  Paul  says  therefore,  that,  so  far 
as  concerns  his  moral  intelligence  or  reason,  he  approves  and 
pays  homage  to  God's  law ;  but,  being  in  bondage  to  sin,  made 
of  flesh,  sold  under  sin,  the  flesh  carries  him  its  own  way  and 
commands  his  allegiance  to  the  economy  of  sin. 
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CHAPTER   Yin. 

1.  Therefore  now.  Connecting  with  vii.  25.  Being  freed 
through  Jesus  Christ,  there  is  therefore  no  condemnation 
now. 

Condemnation  {KaTaKpifia).  As  ch.  v.  16,  sentence  of  con- 
demnation. 

Who  walk  not,  etc.  The  best  texts  omit  to  the  end  of  the 
verse. 

2.  The  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  (o  v6/ji,o<;  rov  Trvev/xaro?  rfj^ 
§i)j}9).  The  law,  the  regulative  principle ;  the  Spirit,  the  divine 
Spirit  who  inspires  the  law  (compare  vii.  14).  Of  life,  proceed- 
ing from  the  life  of  Jesus  and  producing  and  imparting  life. 
Compare  John  xvi.  15. 

In  Christ  Jesus.  Construe  with  hath  Tnade  me  free.  Com- 
pare John  viii.  36. 

3.  What  the  law  could  not  do  {to  aSvvarov  rov  v6/mov). 
Lit.,  the  impossiile  {thing)  of  the  law.  An  absolute  nominative 
in  apposition  with  the  divine  act — condemned  sin.  God  con- 
demned sin,  which  condemnation  was  an  impossible  thing  on 
the  part  of  the  law.  The  words  stand  first  in  the  Greek  order 
for  emphasis. 

In  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh.  Lit.,  of  the  flesh  of  sin. 
The  choice  of  words  is  especially  noteworthy.  Paul  does  not 
say  simply,  "  He  came  in  flesh"  (1  John  iv.  2  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  16), 
for  this  would  not  have  expressed  the  bond  between  Christ's 
manhood  and  sin.'  Not  in  the  flssh  of  sin,  which  would  have 
represented  Him  as  partaking  of  sin.  Not  in  the  lilceness  of 
fl£sh,  since  He  was  really  and  entirely  human ;  but,  in  the  like- 
ness ofthefliesh  of  sin:  really  human,  conformed  in  appearance 
to  the  flesh  whose  characteristic  is  sin,  yet  sinless..  "  Christ 
appeared  in  a  body  which  was  like  that  of  other  men  in  so  far 
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as  it  consisted  of  flesh,  and  was  unlike  in  so  far  as  the  flesh  was 
not  flesh  of  sin'"  (Dickson).* 

For  sin  {irepl  afiapTLa<;).  The  preposition  expresses  the  whole 
relation  of  the  mission  of  Christ  to  sin.  The  sjoeeial  relation 
is  stated  in  condemned.  For  sin— to  atone,  to  destroy,  to  save 
and  sanctify  its  victims. 

Condemned.  Deposed  from  its  dominion,  a  thing  impos- 
sible to  the  law,  which  could  pronounce  judgment  and  inflict 
penalty,  but  not  dethrone.  Christ's  holy  character  was  a  con- 
demnation of  unholiness.  Construe  in  the  flesh  with  con- 
demned. 

4.  Righteousness  (Si/eat'tu/ia).  'Rgy.,  ordinance.  Primarily 
that  which  is  deemed  right,  so  as  to  have  the  force  of  law ; 
hence  an  ordinance.  Here  collectively,  of  the  moral  precepts 
of  the  law :  its  righteous  requirement.  Compare  Luke  i.  6 ; 
Eom.  ii.  26  ;  Heb.  ix.  1.     See  on  ch.  v.  16. 

The  Spirit  (Trvev/u,a).  From  Trveco  to  breathe  or  blow.  The 
primary  conception  is  wind  or  breath.  Breath  being  the  sign 
and  condition  of  life  in  man,  it  comes  to  signify  life.  In  this 
sense,  physiologically  considered,  it  is  frequent  in  the  classics. 
In  the  psychological  sense,  never.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  is 
ordinarily  the  translation  of  ruach.  It  is  also  used  to  translate 
chai  life,  Isa.  xxxviii.  12 ;  n'shamah  breath,  1  Kings  xvii.  17. 

In  the  New  Testament  it  occurs  in  the  sense  of  wirid  or 
breath,  John  iii.  8 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  8  ;  Heb.  i.  7.  Closely  related 
to  the  physiological  sense  are  such  passages  as  Luke  viii.  55 ; 
Jas.  ii.  26  ;  Apoc.  xiii.  15. 

Pauline  usage: 

1.  Breath,  2  Thess.  ii.  8. 

2.  The  spirit  or  mind  of  man  /  the  inward,  self-conscious 
principle  which  feels  and  thinks  and  wills  (1  Cor.  ii.  11 ;  v.  3 ; 
vii.  34  ;  Col.  ii.  5). 

In  this  sense  it  is  distinguished  from  aCnui  body,  or  accomp- 
anied  with  a  personal  pronoun  in  the  genitive,  as  my,  our,  his 

*  See  his-  full  discussion  of  this  passage  in  "  St.  Paul's  Use  of  the  Terms 
Flesh  and  Spirit,"  p.  322  sqq. 
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spirit  (Rom.  i.  9;  viii.  16;  1  Cor.  v.  4;  xvi.  18,  etc.).  It  is 
used  as  parallel  with  ■^u^'?  soul,  and  KapBia  heart.  See  1  Cor. 
V.  3 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  17 ;  and  compare  John  xiii.  21  and  xii.  27 ; 
Matt.  xxvi.  38  and  Luke  i.  46,  47.  But  while  ylrvxn  soul,  is 
represented  as  the  subject  of  life,  irvevfia  spirit,  represents  the 
principle  of  life,  having  independent  activity  in  all  circum- 
stances of  the  perceptive  and  emotional  life,  and  never  as  the 
subject.  Generally,  Trvevfia  spirit,  may  be  described  as  the 
principle,  yfrvxv  soul,  as  the  subject,  and  KapSia  heart,  as  the  or- 
gan of  life. 

3.  The  spiritual  nature  of  Christ.  Rom.  i.  4;  1  Cor.  xv. 
45 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  16. 

4.  The  divine  power  or  influence  belonging  to  God,  and  com- 
nvunicated  in  Christ  to  men,  in  virtue  of  which  they  become  irvev- 
fiaTiKoi  spiritual — recipients  and  organs  of  the  Spirit.  This  is 
Paul's  most  common  Use  of  the  word.  Rom.  viii.  9  ;  1  Cor.  ii. 
13 ;  Gal.  iv.  6 ;  vi.  1 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  8.  In  this  sense  it  appears 
as: 

a.  Spirit  of  God.  Rom.  viii.  9,  11,  14 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  11, 
12,  14;  iii.  16;  vi.  11;  vii.  40;  2  Cor.  iii.  3;  Eph.  iii. 
16. 

h.  Spirit  of  Christ.  Rom.  viii.  9 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  17,  18 ;  Gal. 
iv.  6 ;  Philip,  i.  19. 

c.  Holy  Spirit.  Rom.  v.  5 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  19  ;  xii.  3 ;  Eph.  i. 
13 ;  1  Thess.  i.  5,  6 ;  iv.  8,  etc. 

d.  Spirit.  With  or  without  the  article,  but  with  its  refer- 
ence to  the  Spirit  of  God  or  Holy  Spirit  indicated  by 
the  context.  Rom.  viii.  16,  23,  26,  27 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  4,  10; 
xii.  4,  7,  8,  9 ;  Eph.  iv.  3  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  13,  etc. 

5.  A  power  or  influence,  the  character,  manifestations,  or  re- 
sults of  which  are  7nore  peculiarly  defined  by  qualifying  geni- 
tives. Thus  spirit  of  meekness,  faith, power,  wisdom.  Rom. 
viii.  2,  15;  1  Cor.  iv.  21;  2  Cor.  iv.  13  ;  Gal.  vi.  1;  Eph.  i.  17; 
2  Tim.  i.  7,  etc. 

These  combinations  with  the  genitives  are  not  mere  peri- 
phrases for  a  faculty  or  disposition  of  man.  By  the  spirit  of 
meekness  or  wisdom,  for  instance,  is  not  meant  merely  a  meeh 
or  wise  spirit  ^  but  that  meekness,  wisdom,  power,  etc.,  are 
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gifts  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  This  usage  is  according  to  Old- 
Testament  analogy.  Compare  Exod.  xxviii.  3 ;  xxxi.  3 ; 
XXXV.  31 ;  Isa.  xi.  2. 

6.  In  the  plural,  used  of  spiritual  gifts  or  of  those  who  pro- 
fess to  be  under  spiritual  influence,  1  Cor.  xii.  10 ;  xiv.  12. 

7.  Powers  or  influences  alien  or  averse  from  the  divine  Spirit, 
tut  with  some  qualifying  word.  Thus,  the  spirit  of  the  world  ^ 
another  spirit  /  spirit  of  slumber.  Kom.  xi.  8  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  12 ;  2 
Cor.  xi.  4 ;  Eph.  ii.  2 ;  2  Tim.  i.  7.  Where  these  expressions 
are  in  negative  form  they  are  framed  after  the  analogy  of  the 
positive  counterpart  with  which  they  are  placed  in  contrast. 
Thus  Eom.  viii.  15  :  '•  Ye  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  bond- 
age, but  of  adoption.  In  other  cases,  as  Eph.  ii.  2,  where  the 
expression  is  positive,  the  conception  is  shaped  according  to 
Old-Testament  usage,  where  spirits  of  evil  are  conceived  as 
issuing  from,  and  dependent  upon,  God,  so  far  as  He  permits 
their  operation  and  makes  them  subservient  to  His  own  ends. 
See  Judges  ix.  23 ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  14-16,  23 ;  xviii.  10 ;  1  Kings 
xxii.  21  sqq. ;  Isa.  xix.  4. 

/Spirit  is  found  contrasted  with  letter,  Kom.  ii.  29 ;  vii.  6 ;  2 
Cor.  iii.  6.     With  flesh,  Rom.  viii.  1-13 ;  Gal.  v.  16,  24. 

It  is  frequently  associated  with  the  idea  oi power  (Kom.  i.  4; 
XV.  13,  19  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  4 ;  Gal.  iii.  5 ;  Eph.  iii.'  16 ;  2  Tim.  i.  7) ; 
and  the  verb  ivepyelv,  denoting  to  worh  efficaciously,  is  used  to 
mark  its  special  operation  (1  Cor.  xii.  11 ;  Eph.  iii.  20 ;  Philip, 
ii.  13 ;  Col.  i.  29).  It  is  also  closely  associated  with  life,  Kom. 
viii.  2,  6,  11,  13  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  4,  5 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  6 ;  Gal.  v.  25  ; 
vi.  8. 

It  is  the  common  possession  of  the  Church  and  its  members ; 
hot  an  occasional  gift,  but  an  essential  element  and  mark  of  the 
christian  life ;  not  appearing  merely  or  mainly  in  exceptional, 
marvellous,  ecstatic  demonstrations,  but  as  the  motive  and 
mainspring  of  all  christian  action  and  feeling.  It  reveals  itself 
in  confession  (1  Cor.  xii.  3) ;  in  the  consciousness  of  sonship 
(Kom.  viii.  16) ;  in  the  knowledge  of  the  love  of  Ood  (Kom.  v. 
5) ;  in  the  peace  and  joy  of  faith  (Kom.  xiv.  17;  1  Thess.  i.  6); 
in  hope  (Rom.  v.  5;  xv.  13).  It  leads  believers  (Kom.  viii.  14; 
Gal.  V.  18) :  they  serve  in  newness  of  the  Spirit  (Rom.  vii.  6). 
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They  walk  after  tlie  Spirit  (Rom.  viii.  4,  5;  Gal.  v.  16-25). 
Through  the  Spirit  they  are  sanctified  (2  Thess.  ii.  13).  It  man- 
ifests itself  in  the  diversity  of  forms  and  operations,  appearing 
imder  two  main  aspects :  a  difference  of  gifts,  and  a  difference 
of  fuTictions.  See  Eom.  viii.  9 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  16 ;  v.  i.  11 ;  xii. 
13 ;  Eph.  i.  13  ;  iv.  3,  4,  30  ;  Philip,  ii.  1 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  4,  7,  11. 

As  compared  with  tlie  Old-Testament  conception,  Paul's 
TTvevfia  "  is  the  ruach  of  the  Old  Testament,  conceived  as  mani- 
festing itself  after  a  manner  analogous  to,  but  transcending,  its 
earlier  forms.  It  bears  the  same  characteristic  marks  of  divine 
origin,  of  supernatural  power,  of  motive  energy  in  active  exer- 
cise— standing  in  intimate  relation  to  the  fuller  religious  life 
and  distinctive  character  and  action  of  its  recipients.  But 
while  in  the  Old  Testament  it  is  partial,  occasional,  intermit- 
tent, here  it  is  general,  constant,  pervading.  While  in  the  Old 
Testament,  as  well  as  in  the  Kew,  its  forms  of  manifestation 
are  diverse,  they  are  expressly  referred  under  the  New  to  one 
and  the  same  Spirit.  While  in  the  Old  Testament  they  con- 
template mainly  the  official  equipment  of  men  for  special  work 
given  them  to  perform,  they  include  under  the  JSTew  the  inward 
energy  of  moral  action  in  the  individual,  no  less  than  the  gifts 
requisite  for  the  edification  of  the  Church ;  they  embrace  the 
whole  domain  of  the  religious  life  in  the  believer,  and  in  the 
community  to  which  he  belongs.  The  wev/ia  of  the  apostle  is 
not  the  life-breath  of  man  as  originally  constituted  a  creature  of 
God ;  but  it  is  the  life-spirit  of  "  the  new  creation  "  in  which 
all  things  have  become  new  "  (Dickson). 

With  the  relation  of  this  word  to  ■yfrvxv  soul  is  bound  up  the 
complicated  question  whether  Paul  recognizes  in  the  human 
personality  a  trichotomy,  or  threefold  division  into  body,  soul, 
and  spirit.  On  the  one  side  it  is  claimed  that  Paul  regards 
man  as  consisting  of  hody,  the  material  element  and  physical 
basis  of  his  being ;  soid,  the  principle  of  animal  life ;  and  spirit, 
the  higher  principle  of  the  intellectual  nature.  On  the  other 
side,  that  s^rit  and  soul  represent  different  sides  or  functions 
of  the  one  inner  man ;  the  former  embracing  the  higher  powers 
more  especially  distinctive  of  man,  the  latter  the  feelings  and 
appetites.     The  threefold  distinction  is  maintained  chiefly  on 
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the  basis  of  1  Thess.  v.  23.     Compare  Heb.  iv.  12.*     On  the 
distinction  from  yfrvxn  soul,  see,  further,  on  ch.  xi.  3. 

5.  They  that  are  (ol  ovre^).  "Wider  in  meaning  than  walk, 
which  expresses  the  mwnifestation  of  the  condition  expressed 
by  are. 

Do  mind  (cfipovova-iv).  The  verb  primarily  means  to  have 
understandiTig ;  then  to  feel  or  think  (1  Cor.  xiii.  11) ;  to  have 
an  opinion  (Rom.  xii.  3).  Hence  to  judge  (Acts  xxviii.  22 ; 
Gal.  V.  10 ;  Philip,  iii.  15).  To  direct  the  mind  to  something, 
and  so  to  seek  or  strive  for  (Matt.  xvi.  23,  note  ;  Philip,  iii.  19 ; 
Col.  iii.  2).  So  here.  The  object  of  their  thinking  and  striv- 
ing is  fleshly. 

6.  To  be  carnally  minded  {to  <^p6vri^a  Tfji}  a-apKo^).  Lit., 
as  Rev.,  the  mind  of  the  flesh.  Fleshly  thinking  and  striving. 
Similarly  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  for  to  ie  spiritually  minded. 

7.  Is  not  subject  {oirx^  vTroTaa-a-eTai.).  See  on  Jas.  iv.  7. 
Originally  to  arrange  under.  Possibly  with  a  shade  of  mili- 
tary meaning  suggested  by  enmity.  It  is  marshalled  under  a 
hostile  banner. 

10.  The  body.     The  believer's  natural  body. 
The  spirit.     The  believer's  human  spirit.f 

*  The  discussion  cannot  be  entered  upon  here.  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  test 
Paul's  phraseology  by  the  distinctions  of  modern  psychology ;  nor,  assum- 
ing his  familiarity  with  these,  is  it  to  be  expected,  as  has  been  justly  said, 
that  "  he  would  emphasize  them  in  an  earnest  prayer  for  his  converts,  poured 
out  from  a  full  heart."  The  assumption  of  a  trichotomy  results  in  a  chaos  of 
exegesis,  aiming  at  the  accurate  definition  of  the  three  parts.  Professor  Rid- 
dle, in  Sohaffs  Lange,  has  some  sensible  remarks  on  this  subject.  He  finds 
little  beside  the  single  passage  in  Thessalonians  to  support  the  triohotomio 
view,  and  concludes  that  the  distinction,  if  real,  "is  not  of  such  importance 
as  has  been  thought,  and  cannot  be  made  the  basis  of  the  startling  propositions 
which  human  speculation  has  deduced  from  it.''  He  claims  that  the  prevail- 
ing tone  of  scripture  implies  a  twofold  rather  than  a  threefold  division.  This 
view  is  also  held  and  expounded  by  Professor  Dickson. 

f  Professor  Dickson,  however,  maintains  that  the  Holy  Spirit  as  "  the  source 
and  vehicle  of  life  "  is  meant.  He  urges  the  deviation  from  strict  parallelism 
of  structure  which  would  require  dead  to  be  offset  by  Hung  instead  of  the  ab- 
stract life. 
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13.  Ye  shall  die  (jiiXXere  avo^vriaKeiv).  The  expression  is 
stronger  than  the  simple  future  of  the  verb.  It  indicates  a 
necessary  consequence.     So  Kev.,  ye  must. 

Mortify  {^avarovre).     Put  to  death. 

Deeds  {■n-pd^ei';).  Habitual  practices.  See  on  ch.  vii.  15 ; 
John  iii.  21. 

14.  Sons  (viol).  See  on  John  i.  12 ;  Matt.  i.  1.  There  is 
an  implied  contrast  with  the  Jewish  idea  of  sonship  by  phys- 
ical descent. 

15.  Spirit  of  bondage  {irvevfia  Sov\eia<;).  The  Holy  Spirit, 
as  in  Spirit  of  adoption.  The  Spirit  which  ye  received  was  not 
a  spirit  of  bondage.     See  ver.  4,  under  irvevfia,  7. 

Spirit  of  adoption  {irvevfia  vloS-ealai).  The  Spirit  of  God, 
producing  the  condition  of  adoption.  'TioBeaia  adoption,  is 
from  v'm  son,  and  Bea-i<i  a  setting  or  placing :  the  placing  one 
in  the  position  of  a  son.  Mr.  Merivale,  illustrating  Paul's 
acquaintance  with  Koman  law,  says :  "  The  process  of  legal 
adoption  by  which  the  chosen  heir  became  entitled  not  only  to 
the  reversion  of  the  property  but  to  the  civil  status,  to  the 
burdens  as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  adopter — became,  as  it 
were,  his  other  self,  one  with  him  .  .  .  this  too  is  a  Rom- 
an principle,  peculiar  at  this  time  to  the  Komans,  unknown, 
I  believe,  to  the  Greeks,  unknown,  to  all  appearance,  to  the 
Jews,  as  it  certainly  is  not  found  in  tlie  legislation  of  Moses, 
nor  mentioned  anywhere  as  a  usage  among  the  children  of  the 
covenant.  We  have  but  a  faint  conception  of  the  force  with 
which  such  an  illustration  would  speak  to  one  familiar  with  the 
Roman  practice ;  how  it  would  serve  to  impress  upon  him  the 
assurance  that  the  adopted  son  of  God  becomes,  in  a  peculiar 
and  intimate  sense,  one  with  the  heavenly  Father  "  ("  Conver- 
sion of  the  Roman  Empire  "). 

We  cry  (Kpd^ofiev).  Of  a  loud  cry  or  vociferation  ;  express- 
ing deep  emotion. 

Abba  {'A^^d).  Compare  Mark  xiv.  36.  "A  Syrian  terra,  to 
which  Paul  adds  the  Greek  Father.  The  repetition  is  prob- 
ably from   a  liturgical  formula  which  may  have   originated 
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among  the  Hellenistic  Jews  who  retained  the  consecrated  word 
AUba.  Some  find  here  a  hint  of  the  union  of  Jew  and  Gentile 
in  God.* 

16.  Beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  {a-v/MfxapTvpei  r^ 
irvevjxaTt,  •^/j.Syv).  This  rendering  assumes  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  the  human  spirit  with  that  of  the  divine  Spirit.  Others, 
however,  prefer  to  render  to  our  spirit,  urging  that  the  human 
spirit  can  give  no  testimony  until  acted  upon  by  the  Spirit  of 
God. 

Children  {reKva).     See  on  John  i.  12. 

17.  Joint-heirs.  Roman  law  made  all  children,  including 
adopted  ones,  equal  heritors.  Jewish  law  gave  a  double  portion 
to  the  eldest  son.  The  Homan  law  was  naturally  in  Paul's 
mind,  and  suits  the  context,  where  adoption  is  the  basis  of  in- 
heritance. 

If  so  be  that  {e'lTrep).  The  conditional  particle  with  the  in- 
dicative mood  assumes  the  fact.    If  so  be,  as  is  really  the  case. 

Suffer  with  Him.  Mere  suffering  does  not  fulfil  the  condi- 
tion. It  is  suffering  witk  Christ.  Compare  with  Him — aU 
things,  ver.  32. 

18.  I  reckon  {Xoyi^ofiai,).  See  on  1  Pet.  v.  12.  It  implies 
reasoning.  "I  judge  after  calculation  made"  (Godet).  Com- 
pare iii.  28 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  5  ;  Philip,  iii.  13. 

19.  Earnest  expectation  {a-TTOKapahoKio).  Only  here  and 
Philip,  i.  20.  From  airo  away,  /cdpa  the  head,  BoKelv  to  watch. 
A  watching  with  the  head  erect  or  outstretched.  Hence  a 
waiting  in  suspense.  ^Atto  from,  implies  abstraction,  the  at- 
tention turned  from  other  objects.  The  classical  student  will 
recall  the  watchman  in  the  opening  of  Aeschylus'  "  Agamem- 
non," awaiting  the  beacon  which  is  to  announce  the  capture  of 
Troy. 

Creature  (jcria^wi).  The  word  may  signify  either  the  creative 
act  (as  i.  20),  or  the  thing  created  (Mark  x.  6  ;  xiii.  19 ;  xvi.  15 ; 

*  So  Morison  on  Mark  xiv.  36,  of  its  use  by  Christ  in  Gethsemane,  as  per- 
sonating both  Jew  and  Gentile  in  Himself. 
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Col.  i.  23;  Heb.  iv.  13).  See  on  1  Pet.  ii.  13.  Here  in  the 
latter  sense.  The  interpretations  vary :  1.  The  whole  unre- 
deemed creation,  rational  and  irrational.  2.  All  creation,  ex- 
cept humanity.  The  point  of  difference  is  the  inclusion  or 
exclusion  of  humanity.  The  second  explanation  is  preferable, 
the  non-rational  creation  viewed  collectively,  animate  and  in- 
animate.    Equivalent  to  all  nature. 

Waiteth  {aireKUxerau).  Only  in  Paul  and  Heb.  ix.  28.  The 
whole  passage,  with  the  expressions  waiting,  sighing,  hoping, 
bondage,  is  poetical  and  prophetic.  Compare  Ps.  xix.  2 ;  Isa. 
xi.  6 ;  xiv.  8 ;  Iv.  12 ;  Ixv.  17 ;  Ezek.  xxxi.  15  ;  xxxvii. ;  Hab. 
ii.  11. 

20.  Vanity  (juiTaioTTjTi).  Only  here,  Eph.  iv.  17;  2  Pet.  ii. 
18.  Compare  the  kindred  verb  became  vain  (Rom.  i.  21,  note), 
and  the  adjective  vain  (1  Cor.  iii.  20 ;  1  Pet.  i.  18).  Vain  is 
also  used  to  render  /eei/d?  (1  Cor.  xv.  14,  58  ;  Eph.  v.  6 ;  Jas.  ii. 
20).  Kevo'i  signifies  empty/  fidraio'i  idle,  resultless.  Kev6<i, 
used  of  persons,  implies  not  merely  the  absence  of  good,  but 
the  presence  of  evil.  So  Jas.  ii.  20.  The  Greek  proverb  runs: 
"  The  empty  think  empty  things."  Mdraios  expresses  aimless- 
ness.  All  which  has  not  God  for  the  true  end  of  its  being  is 
(jLaTMoi;.  Pindar  describes  the  vain  man  as  one  who  hunts 
bootless  things  with  fruitless  hopes.  Plato  ("  Laws,"  735)  of 
labor  to  no  purpose.  Ezek.  xiii.  6,  "  prophesying  vain  things 
{fidraia),"  things  which  God  will  not  bring  to  pass.  Compare 
Tit.  iii.  9.  Here,  therefore,  the  reference  is  to  a  perishable 
and  decaying  condition,  separate  from  God,  and  pursuing  false 
ends. 

By  reason  of  Him  who  hath  subjected  (Sta  tov  inro- 
rd^avTo).  God,  not  Adam  nor  Satan.  Paul  does  not  use  the 
grammatical  form  which  would  express  the  direct  agency  of 
God,  by  Him  who  hath  subjected,  but  that  which  makes  God's 
will  the  occasion  rather  than  the  worker — on  account  of  Him. 
Adam's  sin  and  not  God's  will  was  the  direct  and  special  cause 
of  the  subjection  to  vanity.  The  supreme  will  of  God  is  thus 
removed  "  to  a  wider  distance  from  corruption  and  vanity  " 
(Alford). 
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21.  In  hope  because  (eV  iXTrlSi  ort).  The  best  texts  trans- 
fer these  words  from  the  preceding  verse,  and  construe  with 
was  made  subject,  rendering  on  thai  instead  of  because.  "  The 
creation  was  subjected  in  the  hope  that,"  etc.  Jn  hope  is  liter- 
ally on  hope,  as  a  foundation.  Tlie  hope  is  tliat  of  the  subjected, 
not  of  the  subjector.  ITature  "possesses  in  the  feeling  of  her 
unmerited  suffering,  a  sort  of  presentiment  of  her  future  de- 
liverance "  (Godet).  Some  adopt  a  very  suggestive  connection 
of  in  Jurpe  with  waiteth  for  the  manifestation. 

Glorious  liberty  {iXev^epiav  t???  So'^t;?).  Better,  and  more 
literally,  as  Kev.,  liberty  of  the  glory.  Liberty  is  one  of  the 
elements  of  the  glorious  state  and  is  dependent  upon  it.  The 
glory  is  that  in  ver.  18.  The  Greek  student  will  note  the  ac- 
cumulation of  genitives,  giving  solemnity  to  the  passage. 

23.  For.  Introducing  the  proof  of  the  hope,  not  of  the 
bo7idage. 

Groaneth — travaileth  together  {a-va-Tevd^ei — crvvaBlvei,). 
Both  only  here  in  the  Is  ew  Testament.  The  simple  verb  wStW 
to  travail,  occurs  Gal.  iv.  19,  27 ;  Apoc.  xii.  2  ;  and  the  kindred 
noun  aiSiv  birth-jpang,  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  Acts,  and  1  Thess. 
V.  3.  See  on  Mark  xiii.  9  ;  Acts  ii.  24.  Together  refers  to  the 
common  longing  of  all  the  elements  of  the  creation,  not  to  its 
longing  in  common  with  God's  children.  "Nature,  with  its 
melancholy  charm,  resembles  a  bride  who,  at  the  very  moment 
when  she  was  fully  attired  for  marriage,  saw  the  bridegroom 
die.  She  still  stands  with  her  fresh  crown  and  in  her  bridal 
dress,  but  her  eyes  are  full  of  tears  "  (Schelling,  cited  by  Godet). 

24.  By  hope  (t^  eXirtZC).  Better  in  hope.  We  are  saved  by 
faith.     See  on  1  Pet.  i.  3. 

Hope — not  hope.  Here  the  word  is  used  of  the  object  of 
hope.     See  Coh  i.  5  ;  1  Tim.  i.  1 ;  Heb.  vi.  18. 

26.  Helpeth  {a-vvavTiXafi/Sdverat).  Only  here  and  Luke  x. 
40,  on  which  see  note.  "Aan^dverai  taketh.  Precisely  the 
same  verb  in  precisely  the  same  phrase,  which  is  translated 
'  took  our  infirmities ',"  Matt.  viii.  17  (Bushnell). 
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As  we  ought  {koSo  Bel).  Not  with  reference  to  the  fortn 
of  prayer,  but  to  the  circumstances :  in  proportion  to  the  need. 
Compare  2  Cor.  viii.  12 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  13. 

Maketh  intercession  for  (vTrepevTvyx^dvet).  Only  here  in 
the  New  Testament.  The  verb  €vrv'y)(ava)  means  to  light  ujpon 
or  fall  in  with  ;  to  go  to  meet  for  consultation,  conversation,  or 
supplication.  So  Acts  xxv.  24,  "  dealt  with,"  liev.,  "  made 
suit."     Compare  Kom.  viii.  34  ;  xi.  2 ;  Heb.  vii.  25. 

Which  cannot  be  uttered  (aXaX^rot?).  This  may  mean 
either  wiutterdble  or  unuttered. 

28.  Work  together  {<rvvepyei).  Or,  are  working  together, 
now,  while  the  creation  is  in  travail.  Together  refers  to  the 
common  working  of  all  the  elements  included  in  irdvTa  all 
things. 

For  good.  Jacob  cried,  all  these  things  are  against  me. 
Paul,  all  things  are  working  together  for  good. 

29.  Did  foreknow  {■n-poi'^va)).  Pive  times  in  the  New  Test- 
ament. In  all  cases  it  xaQaMsforeTcnow.  Acts.  xxvi.  5 ;  1  Pet. 
i.  20;  2  Pet.  iii.  17;  Rom.  xi.  2.  It  does  not  vaea.n  foreordain. 
It  signifies  jprescience,  not  preelection.  "  It  is  God's  being 
aware  in  His  plan,  by  means  of  which,  before  the  subjects  are 
destined  by  Him  to  salvation,  He  knows  whom  He  has  to 
destine  thereto"  (Meyer).* 

It  is  to  be  remarked : 

1.  That  IT pokr^vus  foreknew  is  used  by  the  apostle  as  distinct 
and  different  from  predesti/nated  (irpocopia-ev). 

2.  That,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  coordinate  ■with  foreordained. 
"  In  God  is  no  before."  All  the  past,  present,  and  future  are 
simultaneously  present  to  Him.  In  presenting  the  twO/  phases, 
the  operation  of  God's  knowledge  and  of  His  decretory  will, 

*  This  is  the  simple,  common-sense  meaning.  The  attempt  to  attach  to  it 
the  sense  of  preelection,  to  make  it  include  the  divine  decree,  has  grown  out 
of  dogmatic  considerations  in  the  interest  of  a,  rigid  predestinarianism.  The 
scope  of  this  work  does  not  admit  a  discussion  of  the  infinitesimal  hair-split- 
ting which  has  been  applied  to  the  passage,  and  which  is  as  profitless  as  it  is 
unsatisfactory. 
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the  succession  of  time  is  introduced,  not  as  metaphysically 
true,  but  in  concession  to  human  limitations  of  thought.  Hence 
the  coordinating  force  of  koI  also. 

3.  That  a  predetermination  of  God  is  clearly  stated  as  ac- 
companying or  (humanly  speaking)  succeeding,  and  grounded 
upon  the  foreknowledge. 

4.  That  this  predetermination  is  to  the  end  of  conformity  to 
the  image  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  this  is  the  vital  point  of 
the  passage. 

5.  That,  therefore,  the  relation  between  foreknowledge  and 
predestination  is  incidental,  and  is  not  contemplated  as  a  special 
point  of  discussion.  God's  foreknowledge  and  His  decree  are 
alike  aimed  at  holy  character  and  final  salvation. 

"  O  thou  predestination,  how  remote 
Thy  root  is  from  the  aspect  of  all  those 
Who  the  First  Cause  do  not  behold  entire  ! 
And  you,  O  mortals  !   hold  yourselves  restrained 
In  judging ;  for  ourselves,  who  look  on  God, 
We  do  not  know  as  yet  all  the  elect ; 
And  sweet  to  us  is  such  a  deprivation, 
Because  our  good  in  this  good  is  made  perfect, 
That  whatsoe'er  God  wills,  we  also  will." 

Dantb,  "Paradise,"  xx.,  130-138. 

To  be  conformed  (o-v/i^op^ow).  With  an  inner  and  essen- 
tial conformity.     See  on  transfigured,  Matt.  xvii.  2. 

To  the  image  (t»}?  elK6vo<;).  See  on  ch.  i.  23.  In  all  respects, 
sufferings  and  moral  character  no  less  than  glory.  Compare 
VV..18,  28,  31,  and  see  Philip,  iii.  21 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  49;  2  Cor. 
iii.  18;  1  John  iii.  2,  3.  "There  is  another  kind  of  life  of 
which  science  as  yet  has  taken  little  cognizance.  It  obeys  the 
same  laws.  It  builds  up  an  organism  into  its  own  form.  It  is 
the  Christ-life.  As  the  bird-life  builds  up  a  bird,  the  image  of 
itself,  so  the  Christ-life  builds  up  a  Christ,  the  image  of  Him- 
self, in  the  inward  nature  of  man.  .  .  .  According  to  the 
great  law  of  conformity  to  type,  this  fashioning  takes  a  specific 
form.  It  is  that  of  the  Artist  who  fashions.  And  all  through 
life  this  wonderful,  mystical,  glorious,  yet  perfectly  definite 
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process  goes  on  '  until  Christ  be  formed '  in  it "  (Drummond, 
"  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World  "). 

First-born  {irptoTOTOKov).  See  on  Apoc.  1.  5.  Compare  Col. 
i.  15, 18,  note. 

32.  Spared  (e't^eicraTo).  Mostly  in  Paul.  Elsewhere  only- 
Acts  XX.  29 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  4,  5.  Compare  Gen.  xxii.  16,  which  Paul 
may  have  had  in  mind. 

His  own  (t'St'ov).     See  on  Acts  i.  7  ;  2  Pet.  i.  3,  20. 

Witli  Him.  Not  merely  in  addition  to  Him,  but  all  gifts  of 
God  are  to  be  received,  held,  and  enjoyed  in  communion  with 

Christ. 

Freely  give.     In  contrast  with  spared. 

33.  Shall  lay — to  the  charge  (iyKaXea-ei).  Only  here  by 
Paul.  Frequent  in  Acts.  See  xix.  38,  40 ;  xxiii.  28, 29 ;  xxvi. 
2,  7.  Lit.,  "  to  call  something  in  one."  Hence  call  to  account; 
bring  a  charge  against. 

The  following  clauses  are  differently  arranged  by  expositors. 
I  prefer  the  succession  of  four  interrogatives :  Who  shall  lay  ? 
etc.  Is  it  God?  etc.  Who  is  He  that  condemneth?  Is  it 
Christ  ?  etc.* 

34.  Rather  (/i.aWoi').  "Our  faith  should  rest  on  Christ's 
death,  hut  it  should  rather  also  so  far  progress  as  to  lean  on 
His  resurrection,  dominion,  and  second  coming "  (Bengel). 
"  From  the  representations  of  the  dead  Christ  the  early  believ- 
ers shrank  as  from  an  impiety.  To  them  He  was  the  living, 
not  the  dead  Christ — the  triumphant,  the  glorified,  the  infinite, 
— not  the  agonized  Christ  in  that  one  brief  hour  and  power  of 
darkness  which  was  but  the  spasm  of  an  eternal  glorification  " 
(Farrar,  "Lives  of  the  Fathers,"  i.,  14). 


*  So  Alford,  De  Wette,  Jowett.     The  objections  are  based  mainly  on  the 
supposed  logical  correlation  of  the  sentences ;  on  which  it  seems  superfluous 
to  insist  in  a  rhetorical  outburst  like  this.    Meyer's  arrangement  is  adopted  by 
Eev.  and  Dwight ;  Lange  and  SchafE  and  Eiddle  hold  to  tlie  A.  V. 
Vol.  III.— 7 
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37.  We  are  more  than  conquerors  {v-irepviK&fiev).  A  vict- 
cry  which  is  more  than  a  victory.  "  A  holy  arrogance  of  victory 
in  the  might  of  Christ "  (Meyer). 

38.  Powers  {dpxai).     Angelic,  higher  than  mere  angels. 

Things  present  {iveaT&ra).  Only  in  Paul  and  Heb.  ix.  9. 
The  verb  literally  means  to  stand  in  sight.  Hence  to  irnpend 
or  threaten.  So"  2  Thess.  ii.  2  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  1 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  26. 
Used  of  something  that  has  set  in  or  begun.  So  some  render 
here.*  Bengel  says:  "Things  past  are  not  mentioned,  not 
even  sins,  for  they  have  passed  away." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Luther  says :  "  Who  hath  not  known  passion,  cross,  and  trav- 
ail of  death,  cannot  treat  of  foreknowledge  (election  of  grace) 
without  injury  and  inward  enmity  toward  God.  Wherefore 
take  heed  that  thou  drink  not  wine  while  thou  art  yet  a  sucking 
babe.  Each  several  doctrine  hath  its  own  reason  and  measure 
and  age." 

1.  In  Christ.  Not  hy  Christ,  as  the  formula  of  an  oath, 
Christ  being  never  used  by  the  apostles  in  such  a  formula, 
but  God.  Rom.  i.  9  ;  2  Cor.  i.  23  ;  xi.  31 ;  Philip,  i.  8.  For 
this  favorite  expression  of  Paul,  see  Gal.  ii.  17 ;  1  Cor.  i.  2 ;  2 
Cor.  ii.  14,  17 ;  xii.  19,  etc. 

Conscience.     See  on  1  Pet.  iii.  16. 

Bearing  me  witness.  Rev.,  hearing  witness  with  me.  See 
on  ch.  viii.  16.  Concurring  with  my  testimony.  Morison  re- 
marks that  Paul  speaks  of  conscience  as  if  it  were  something 

*  Meyer  says  ;  Not  absolutely  coinciding  with,  tilings  present  in  the  usual 
sense,  though  this  is  linguistically  possible,  but  never  in  the  New  Testament. 
He  renders :  What  is  in  tlie  act  of  having  set  in,  and  cites  Gal.  i.  4,  where, 
however,  commentators  differ.  The  Vulgate  favors  Meyer,  rendering  instan- 
tia. 
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distinct  from  himself,  and  he  cites  Adam  Smith's  phrase,  "  the 
man  within  the  breast." 

In  the  Holy  Ghost.  So  Kev.  The  concurrent  testimony 
of  his  declaration  and  of  conscience  was  "  the  echo  of  the  voice 
of  God's  Holy  Spirit"  (Morison).* 

2.  Heaviness,  sorrow  (Xutti;  oSvvtj).  Heaviness,  so  Wye. 
and  Tynd.,  in  the  earlier  sense  of  sorrow.     So  Chaucer : 

"  Who  feeletli  double  sorrow  and  heaviness 
But  Palamon  ?  " 

"Knight's  Tale,"  1456. 

Shakspeare : 

"  I  am  here,  brother,  full  of  heaviness." 

2  "Henry  IV.,"  iv.,  5,  8. 

Rev.,  sorrow.  ^OSvvtj  is  better  rendered  ^ain.  Some  derive 
it  from  the  root  ed  eat,  as  indicating  consuming  pain.  Compare 
Horace,  curae  edaces  devouring  cares.  Only  here  and  1  Tim. 
vi.  10. 

Heart.     See  on  ch.  i.  21. 

3.  I  could  wish  {rivxoMv)-  Or  jpray,  as  2  Cor.  xiii.  7,  9; 
Jas.  v.  16.  Lit.,  I  was  wishing  ;  but  the  imperfect  here  has  a 
tentative  force,  implying  the  wish  iegun,  but  stopped  at  the 
outset  by  some  antecedent  consideration  which  renders  it  im- 
possible, so  that,  practically,  it  was  not  entertained  at  all.  So 
Paul  of  Onesimus :  "  Whom  /  could  home  viished  {e^ovKofiriv) 
to  keep  with  me,"  if  it  had  not  been  too  much  to  ask  (Philem. 
13).    Paul  would  wish  to  save  his  countrymen,  even  at  such 

*  The  American  Committee  of  Eevision  justly  take  exception  to  the  varia- 
tion in  the  rendering  of  irveviia  S.yiov  Holy  Spirit,  Ohosl,  by  the  English  Re- 
visers. Throughout  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  they  use  Ghosl,  with  B^ii  in 
margin,  as  also  throughout  Acta  and  Romans.  In  John,  Spirit  throughout, 
except  in  xx.  32,  for  no  apparent  reason.  In  1  Corinthians,  both  ;  in  2  Corin- 
thians, Ohoit  throughout ;  in  Ephesians,  Spirit.  In  1  Thessalonians,  both.  In 
Timothy,  Titus,  1st  and  2d  Peter,  Ghost;  in  Jude,  Spirit.  See  my  article  on 
"The  Revised  New  Testament,"  Presbyterian  Review,  October,  1881,  and 
some  severe  strictures  in  the  same  direction  by  Professor  Dickson,  "  St.  Paul's 
Use  of  the  Terms  Flesh  and  Spirit,"  p.  240. 
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sacrifice,  if  it  were  morally  possible.     Others,  however,  explain 
the  imperfect  as  stating  an  actual  wish  formerly  entertained.* 

Accursed  from  Christ {dvd^efia  utto  tov  xp^o-tov).  Compare 
Gal.  i.  8,  9  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  3 ;  xvi.  22.  See  on  offerings,  Lnke  xxi. 
6.  Set  apart  to  destruction  and  so  separated  from  Christ  (Philip, 
i.  21 ;  iii.  8,  20).  An  expression  of  deep  devotion.  "It  is 
not  easy  to  estimate  the  measure  of  love  in  a  Moses  and  a  Paul. 
For  our  limited  reason  does  not  grasp  it,  as  the  child  cannot 
comprehend  the  courage  of  warriors"  (Bengel).  Compare 
Moses,  Exod.  xxxii.  32. 

4.  Who  (otrti'e?).  The  double  relative  characterizes  the  Is- 
raelites with  their  call  and  privileges  as  such  that  for  them  he 
could  even  wish  himself  accursed. 

Israelites.    See  on  Acts  iii.  12. 

Adoption.  See  on  ch.  viii.  15.  Israel  is  always  represented 
as  the  Lord's  son  ov  first-iorn  among  all  peoples.  Exod.  iv.  22 ; 
Deut.  xiv.  1 ;  Hos.  xi.  1. 

The  glory.  The  visible,  luminous  appearance  of  the  divine 
presence  was  called  by  the  Israelites  the  glory  of  Jahveh,  or, 
in  rabbinical  phrase,  the  SheJcinah.  See  Exod.  xxiv.  16 ;  xl. 
34,  35 ;  Ezek.  i.  28 ;  Heb.  ix.  5.  Not  the  final  glory  of  God's 
kingdom;  for  this  belongs  to  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  to  the 
Jews. 

The  covenants  {al  BiaSrjKat).  See  on  Matt.  xxvi.  28. 
Those  concluded  with  the  patriarchs  since  Abraham.  See  Gal. 
iii.  16,  17 ;  Eph.  ii.  12.  The  plural  never  occurs  in  the  Old 
Testament.     See  on  Heb.  ix.  16. 


*Soine  make  the  words  "I  could  wist — from  Christ,"  parenthetical,  and 
suppose  Paul  to  refer  to  his  own  attitude  toward  Christ  before  his  conversion, 
by  way  of  illustrating  fhe  sad  spiritual  condition  of  his  countrymen,  and 
thus  accounting  for  his  sorrow  of  heart.  Others  retain  the  same  sense  with- 
out the  parenthesis.  The  word  may  also  mean  "  I  prayed"  (2  Cor.  xiii.  7  ; 
Jas.  T.  16).  In  classical  Greek,  though  not  in  the  New  Testament,  it  has  the 
meaning  "vow."  Lange  renders  "I  made  a  vow,"  saying  that  he  probably 
made  some  fearful  pledge  when  he  received  authority  to  persecute  the  Christ- 
ians. The  student  will  find  the  various  interpretations  fully  discussed  in 
Morison's  monograph  on  Romans  ix.  and  x. ,  and  in  SchafE's  Lange. 
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The  giving  of  the  law  {t}  vo/iol^ea-la).  The  act  of  giving, 
with  a  secondary  reference  to  the  substance  of  the  law ;  legisla- 
tion. 

The  service  {rj  Xarpela).  See  on  John  xvi.  2;  Luke  i.  li; 
Apoc.  xxii.  3 ;  Philip,  iii.  3.  Here  the  sum-total  of  the  Levitical 
services  instituted  by  the  law. 

The  promises.  The  collective  messianic  promises  on  which 
the  covenants  were  based.  The  word  originally  means  an- 
nouncement. '  See  on  Acts  i.  4. 

5.  Of  whom  (e'f  &v).  From  the  midst  of  whom.  But  in 
order  to  guard  the  point  that  the  reference  is  only  to  Christ's 
human  origin,  he  adds,  as  concerning  the  flesh. 

Who  is  over  ail,  God  blessed  for  ever  (o  wv  eVl  "n-avrcav 
0eo?  evXoyrjTO'i  et?  roii?  al&va<;).  Authorities  differ  as  to  the 
punctuation ;  some  placing  a  colon,  and  othei-s  a  comma  after 
flesh.  This  difference  indicates  the  difference  in  the  interpre- 
tation ;  some  rendering  as  concerning  th^fl^sh  the  Christ  came: 
God  who  is  over  all  he  hlessedfor  ever  ;  thus  making  the  words 
God,  etc.,  a  doxology  :  others,  with  the  comma,  the  Christ,  who 
is  over  all,  God  hlessed  forever  ;  i.e.,  Christ  is  God.  (For 
minor  variations  see  margin  of  Rev.)  * 

Amen.     See  on  Apoc.  i.  6. 

6.  Not  as  though  {ovy^  olop  Se  on).  Eev.,  but  it  is  not  as 
though.  The  thought  is  abruptly  introduced.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  a  matter  of  such  a  nature  as  that  the  doctrine  of  faith 
involves  the  failure  of  God's  promises  to  Israel. 


*  I  incline  to  the  doxological  view,  but  the  long  and  intricate  discussion 
cannot  he  gone  into  here.  For  the  doxological  view  the  student  may  consult 
Meyer's  note,  Professor  Ezra  Abbot,  "Journal  of  the  American  Society  of 
Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis,"  1881  (also  "Critical  Essays"),  and  Beet's 
"Commentary  on  Romans."  Also  G.  Vance  Smith,  "  Expositor,"  first  series, 
ix  ,  397,  to  which  are  appended  answers  by  Archdeacon  Farrar  and  W.  San- 
day.  On  the  other  side,  President  Dwight's  note  in  the  American  Meyer.  He 
refers  in  this  to  his  own  article  in  the  same  number  of  the  "Journal  of  Bibli- 
cal Literature  "  in  which  Professor  Abbot's  article  appears.  See,  also,  Farrar 
in  "Expositor"  as  above,  p.  217,  and  Godet  on  Romans. 
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Hath  taken  none  effect  {mireinaKev).  Lit.,  has  fallen 
out.     Eev.,  come  to  nought. 

7.  In  Isaac.  Not  in  Ishmael,  though  Ishmael  also  was  the 
seed  of  Abraham.  The  saying  of  Gen.  xxi.  12  is  directly  added 
without  it  is  written  or  it  was  said,  because  it  is  assumed  to  be 
well  known  to  the  readers  as  a  saying  of  God.  The  Hebrew 
is :  "  in  Isaac  shall  posterity  be  named  to  thee."  In  the  person 
of  Isaac  the  descendant  of  Abraham  will  be  represented  and 
recognized.  The  general  principle  asserted  is  that  the  true 
sonship  of  Abraham  does  not  rest  on  hodily  descent. 

Shall  be  called  (/cX^y^o-erat).  Named.  See  on  ch.  iv.  17. 
Others,  called  from  nothing.  But  the  promise  was  made  after 
Isaac  was  born. 

8.  That  is.     The  Old-Testament  saying  amounts  to  this. 

Children  of  the  promise.  Originating  from  the  divine 
promise.     See  Gal.  iv.  23. 

9.  This  is  the  word  of  promise.  The  A.  Y.  obscures  the 
true  sense.  There  is  no  article,  and  the  emphasis  is  on  promise. 
"  I  say  '  a  word  oi promise,^  for  a  word  oi promise  is  this  which 
follows."     Or,  as  Morison,  "  this  word  is  one  of  promise." 

At  this  time  {Kara  rov  Kaipov  tovtov).  Rev.,  according  to 
this  season.  The  reference  is  to  Gen.  xviii.  14,  where  the 
Hebrew  is  when  the  season  is  renewed  or  revives,'  i.e.,  next 
year  at  this  time.  The  season  is  represented  as  reviving  peri- 
odically. 

10.  And  not  only  so.  The  thought  to  be  supplied  is:  Not 
only  have  we  an  example  of  the  election  of  a  son  of  Abraham 
by  one  woman,  and  a  rejection  of  his  son  by  another,  but  also 
of  the  election  and  rejection  of  the  children  of  the  same 
woman. 

By  one.  Though  of  one  father,  a  different  destiny  was  di- 
vinely appointed  for  each  of  the  twins.  Hence  only  the  divine 
disposal  constitutes  the  true  and  valid  succession,  and  not  the 
bodily  descent. 

11.  Evil  {(}}av\ov).     See  on  John  iii.  20  ;  Jas.  iii.  16. 
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Purpose  according  to  election  (57  /ear'  iK\oyr}v  7rp6Sea-K). 
For  ■n-pol^ea-ii  purpose,  see  on  the  kindred  verb  Trpok^eTo,  ch.  iii. 
25,  and  compare  ch.  viii.  28.  The  phrase  signifies  a  purpose  so 
formed  that  in  it  an  election  was  made.  The  opposite  of  one 
founded  upon  right  or  merit.  For  similar  phrases  see  Acts 
xix.  20;  Kara  Kparot;  according  to  might,  mightily;  Rom.  vii. 
13,  KaSi'  virep^oXrjv  according  to  excess,  exceedingly.     See  note. 

Might  stand  {/J'Svy).  Lit.,  abide,  continue:  remain  un- 
changeable. This  unchangeableness  of  purpose  was  conveyed 
in  His  declaration  to  Rebecca.  Contrast  with  come  to  nought 
(ver.  6). 

Of  works  (ef).     Lit.,  out  of.     By  virtue  of. 

Calleth  («aXoOi'T09).  Eternal  salvation  is  not  contemplated. 
"  The  matter  in  question  is  the  part  they  play  regarded  from 
the  theocratic  stand-point"  (Godet). 

12.  Elder  —  younger  {fiel^av  —  iXdaa-ovi).  Lit.,  greater — 
smaller.  Compare  Gen.  xxvii.  1,  where  the  Hebrew  is :  "Esau 
his  great  son;"  Sept.,  -wpecr^vTepov  elder.  Gen.  xxix.  16,  Sept., 
"The  name  of  the  greater  was  Leah,  and  tlie  name  of  the 
younger  {rfj  vea>Tepa)  Rachel."  See  a  similar  use  in  Aeschylus, 
"  Agamemnon,"  3i9,  "  Neither  old  (f^eyav)  nor  young  {veapu>v) 
could  escape  the  great  net  of  slavery."  While  in  these  cases 
"greater"  and  "smaller"  are  evidently  used  as  older  and 
younger,  yet  the  radical  meaning  is  greater  and  less,  and  the 
reference  is  not  to  age,  but  to  their  relative  position  in  the 
theocratic  plan.  Mei^cov  greater,  occurs  in  forty -four  passages 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  no  case  with  the  meaning  elder. 
Compare  Gen.  xxv.  23,  be  stronger  /  Sept.,  virepe^ei  shall  sur- 
pass. The  reference,  if  to  the  persons  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  is 
to  them  as  representatives  of  the  two  nations.  See  Gen.  xxv. 
23. 

Historically  the  Edomites,  represented  by  Esau,  were  for  a 
time  the  greater,  and  surpassed  the  Israelites  in  national  and 
military  development.  Moses  sent  envoys  to  the  king  of  Edom 
from  Kadesh,  asking  permission  to  pass  through  his  country, 
which  was  refused,  and  the  Edomite  army  came  out  against 
Israel  (Num.  xx.  14^21).     Later  they  were  "  vexed  "  by  Saul 
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(1  Sam.  xiv.  47),  and  were  conquered  and  made  tributary  by 
David  (2  Sam.  viii.  14).  Their  strength  was  shown  in  their 
subsequent  attempts  to  recover  independence  (2  Kings  viii.  20, 
21 ;  xiv.  7 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  17).  Their  final  subjugation  was 
effected  by  John  Hyrcanus,  who  incorporated  them  into  the 
Jewish  nation  and  compelled  them  to  be  circumcised. 

13.  Jacob — Esau.  See  Gen.  xxv.  23.  Representing  their 
respective  nations,  as  often  in  the  Old  Testament.  Num.  xxiii. 
7,  10,  23 ;  xxiv.  5  ;  Jer.  xlix.  10  ;  compare  also  the  original  of 
the  citation,  Mai.  i.  2,  3,  the  burden  of  the  word  of  the  Lord  to 
Israel.  Compare  also  Edom  in  ver.  4,  synonymous  with  Esau 
in  ver.  3  ;  and  Israel,  ver.  5,  synonymous  with  Jacob,  ver.  2. 

Hated  (eyttto-Tyo-a).  The  expression  is  intentionally  strong  as 
an  expression  of  moral  antipathy.  Compare  Matt.  vi.  24; 
Luke  xiv.  26.     No  idea  of  malice  is  implied  of  course. 

15.  I  will  have  mercy — compassion  (k\er)<Ta) — olKTeipija-ca). 
See  Exod.  xxxiii.  19.  For  mercy  see  on  2  John  3 ;  Luke  i.  50. 
The  former  verb  emphasizes  the  sense  of  human  wretchedness 
in  its  active  manifestation ;  the  latter  the  inward  feeling  ex- 
pressing itself  in  sighs  and  tears.  Have  mercy  therefore  con- 
templates, not  merely  the  sentiment  in  itself,  but  the  determin- 
ation of  those  who  should  be  its  objects.  The  words  were 
spoken  to  Moses  in  connection  with  his  prayer  for  a  general 
forgiveness  of  the  people,  which  was  refused,  and  his  request 
to  behold  God's  glory,  which  was  granted.  "With  reference  to 
the  latter,  God  asserts  that  His  gift  is  of  His  own  free  grace, 
without  any  recognition  of  Moses'  right  to  claim  it  on  the 
ground  of  merit  or  service. 

16.  It  is  not  of  him  that  willeth  nor  of  him  that  runneth. 

It,  the  participation  in  God's  mercy.  Of  him,  i.e,  dependent 
upon.  Runneth,  denoting  strenuous  effort.  The  metaphor 
from  the  foot-race  is  a  favorite  one  with  Paul.  See  1  Cor.  ix. 
24,  26;  Gal.  ii.  2;  v.  7;  Philip,  ii.  16;  2  Thess.  iii.  1.  God 
is  laid  under  no  obligation  by  a  human  will  or  a  human  work. 

17.  Saith.  Present  tense.  "There  is  an  element  of  tire- 
lessness  in  the  utterance.     If  the  scripture  ever  spoke  at  all,  it 
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continued  and  continues  to  speak.     It  lias  never  been  struck 
dumb  "  (Morison). 

Pharaoh.  The  original  meaning  of  the  word  is  now  sup- 
posed to  be  the  double  house  or  palace.  Compare  the  Sublime 
Forte. 

Raised  thee  up  {kiry^eipd).  Hebrew,  caused  thee  to  stand. 
Sept.,  BieT'r)pi]3^f  thou  wast  preserved  alive.  Only  once  else- 
where in  the  New  Testament,  1  Cor.  vi.  14,  of  raising  from  tlie 
dead.  The  meaning  here  is  general,  allowed  thee  to  appear  ; 
brought  thee  forward  on  the  stage  of  events,  as  Zech.  xi.  16.  So 
the  simple  verb  in  Matt.  xi.  11 ;  John  vii.  52.  Other  explana- 
tions are,  preserved  thee  alive,  as  Sept.,  excited  thee  to  opposi- 
tion, as  Hab.  i.  6  ;  created  thee. 

Might  be  declared  {SiafYeKy).  Published  abroad,  thor- 
oughly {Bid).  So  Eev.  See  on  Luke  ix.  60.  "Even  to  the 
present  day,  wherever  throughout  the  world  Exodus  is  read, 
the  divine  intervention  is  realized  "  (Godet). 

18.  He  will  (9-iXei).  In  a  decretory  sense.  See  on  Matt. 
i.  19. 

Hardeneth  (a-KXTjpvvei).  Only  here  by  Paul.  See  on  hard. 
Matt.  XXV.  24 ;  Jude  14  ;  Jas.  iii.  4.  Three  words  are  used  in 
the  Hebrew  to  describe  the  hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart.  The 
one  which  occurs  most  frequently,  properly  means  to  be  strong, 
and  therefore  represents  the  hardness  as  foolhardiness,  infatu- 
ated insensibility  to  danger.  See  Exod.  xiv.  The  word  is  used 
in  its  positive  sense,  hardens,  not  •  merely  permits  to  become 
ha/rd.  In  Exodus  the  hardening  is  represented  as  selfprodraced 
(viii.  15,  32 ;  ix.  34),  and  as  produced  by  God  (iv.  21 ;  vii.  3 ; 
ix.  12 ;  x.  20,  27 ;  xi.  10).  Paul  here  chooses  the  latter  repre- 
sentation. 

19.  Hath  resisted  {av^kaTi]Kev).  Kev.,  more  correctly,  with- 
sta/ndeth.  The  idea  is  the  result  rather  than  the  process  of  re- 
sistance. A  man  may  resist  God's  will,  but  cannot  maintain 
bis  resistance.     The  question  means,  who  can  resist  him  ? 

20.  O  man.    Man  as  man,  not  Jew. 
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That  repliest  (o  avTairoK.pivoiMevo'i).  Only  here  and  Luke 
xiv.  6.  Lit.,  to  contradict  in  reply ;  to  answer  hy  contradicting. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  dropsical  man  (Luke  xiv.),  Jesus  an- 
swered  (diro/cpi&ek)  the  thought  in  the  minds  of  the  lawyers 
and  Pharisees  by  asking,  "  Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath  ? " 
Then  He  asked,  "  "Who  of  you  would  refuse  on  the  Sabbath  to 
extricate  his  beast  from  the  pit  into  which  it  has  fallen?" 
And  they  were  unable  to  answer  Him  in  reply :  to  answer  hy 
contradicting  Him.  So  here,  the  word  signifies  to  reply  to  an 
answer  which  God  had  already  given,  and  implies,  as  Godet 
observes,  the  spirit  of  contention. 

21.  Power  (e'^ova-tai').  Or  right.  See  on  Mark  ii.  10 ;  John 
i.  12. 

Lump  {(f>vpdfiaTo<;).  From  (fjvpdco  to  mix  so  as  to  make  into 
dough.  Hence  any  substance  mixed  with  water  and  kneaded. 
Philo  uses  it  of  the  human  frame  as  compounded.  By  the 
lump  is  here  meant  human  nature  with  its  moral  possibilities, 
"but  not  yet  conceived  of  in  its  definite,  individual,  moral 
stamp"  (Meyer).*  The  figure  of  man  as  clay  moulded  by 
God  carries  us  back  to  the  earliest  traditions  of  the  creation 
of  man  (Gen.  ii.  7).  According  to  primitive  ideas  man  is  re- 
garded as  issuing  from  the  earth.  The  traditions  of  Libya 
made  the  first  human  being  spring  from  the  plains  heated  by 
the  sun.  The  Egyptians  declared  that  the  Nile  mud,  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  brought  forth  germs  which  sprang  up  as 
the  bodies  of  men.  A  subsequent  divine  operation  endowed 
these  bodies  with  soul  and  intellect,  and  the  divine  fashioner  ap- 
pears upon  some  monuments  moulding  clay,  wherewith  to  form 
man,  upon  a  potter's  wheel.  The  Peruvians  called  the  first  man 
"  animated  earth ; "  and  the  Mandans  of  North  America  related 
that  the  Great  Spirit  moulded  two  figures  of  clay,  which  he  dried 
and  animated  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  one  receiving  the 
name  of  First  Man,  the  other  that  of  Companion.  The  Babylon- 
ian account,  translated  by  Berosus,  represents  man  as  made  of 


*See  an  article  on  "The  Potter  and  the  Clay,"  by  Dean  Plumptre,  "Ex- 
positor," first  series,  iv.,  469. 
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clay  after  tlie  manner  of  a  statue.     See  Fran9ois  Lenormant, 
"  Beginnings  of  History." 

To  make  one  vessel  unto  honor  and  another  unto  dis- 
honor {TToifja-ai,  b  fiev  eh  rifirjv  a-Kevoi,  b  Se  et's  uTiiiiav).  Kev., 
more  correctly,  to  make  one  pari  a  vessel  unto  honor,  and  an- 
other part,  etc.  For  vessel,  see  on  1  Pet.  iii.  7;  compare  Matt, 
xii.  29 ;  Acts  ix.  15.  The  vessel  here  is  the  one  which  has 
just  come  from  the  potter's  hand.  Those  in  ver.  22  have  been 
in  household  use. 

22.  Willing  {9-eKa>v).  Although  willing,  not  because.  Ee- 
ferring  not  to  the  determinate  purpose  of  God,  but  to  His  spon- 
toAieoiiS  will  growing  out  of  His  holy  character.  In  the  former 
sense,  the  meaning  would  be  that  God's  long-suffering  was  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  final  penalty.  The  emphatic  position  of 
willing  prepares  the  way  for  the  contrast  with  long-suffering. 
Though  this  holy  will  would  lead  Him  to  show  His  wrath,  yet 
He  withheld  His  wrath  and  endured. 

Vessels  of  wrath  {a-Kexn)  opyrjsi).  'iioijilled  with  wrath,  nor 
prepared  to  serve  for  a  manifestation  of  divine  wrath  /  but  ap- 
pertainvng  to  wrath.  Such  as  by  their  own  acts  have  fallen 
under  His  wrath.     Compare  Ps.  ii.  9. 

Fitted  {KaT'qpTi^iieva).  Lit.,  adjusted.  See  on  mending. 
Matt.  iv.  21 ;  perfect,  Matt.  xxi.  16  ;  Luke  vi.  40 ;  1  Pet.  v.  10. 
~Eoi  fitted  l)y  God  for  destrv^ion,  but  in  an  adjectival  sense, 
ready,  ri/pe  for  destruction,  the  participle  denoting  a  present 
state  previously  formed,  but  giving  no  hint  of  how  it  has  been 
formed.  An  agency  of  some  kind  must  be  assumed.  That 
the  objects  of  final  wrath  had  themselves  a  hand  in  the  mat- 
ter may  be  seen  from  1  Thess.  ii.  15,  16.  That  the  hand  of 
God  is  also  operative  may  be  inferred  from  the  whole  drift 
of  the  chapter.  "The  apostle  has  probably  chosen  this 
form  because  the  heing  ready  certainly  arises  from  a  continual 
reciprocal  action  between  human  sin  and  the  divine  judg- 
ment of  blindness  and  hardness.  Every  development  of  sin 
is  a  net- work  of  human  offences  and  divine  judgments" 
(Lange). 
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23.  And  that  He  might  make  known.  The  connection  is 
variously  explained.  Some  make  and  that  dependent  on  He 
endured:  "If,  willing  to  show  His  wrath  .  .  .  God  en- 
dured .  .  .  and  also  thatP  Others  make  that  dependent 
on  fitted :  "  Vessels  fitted  to  destruction  and  also  that  He  might 
make  hnown"  etc.  Godet  supplies  He  called  from  ver.  24 : 
"  And  called  that  He  might  make  known,"  etc.  The  difficulty 
is  resolved  by  the  omission  of  koI  and.  So  Westcott  and  Hort, 
on  the  single  authority  of  B.     See  Kev.,  in  margin. 

His  glory.  See  on  ch.  iii.  23.  Godet  thinks  the  phrase  was 
suggested  by  Moses'  request,  "  Show  me  thy  glory,"  Exod. 
xxxiii.  18. 

Afore  prepared  {irpoTjToliJLaaev).  Only  here  and  Eph.  ii.  10. 
The  studied  difference  in  the  use  of  this  term  instead  of  Kurap- 
Tt'^co  to  fit  (ver.  22),  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  verb  is  not 
equivalent  to  foreordained  {irpoopl^oy).  Fitted,  by  the  adjust- 
ment of  parts,  emphasizes  the  concurrence  of  all  the  elements 
of  the  case  to  the  final  result.  Prepared  is  more  general.  In 
the  former  case  tJie  result  is  indicated  ;  in  the  latter,  the  _previ- 
ousness.  ISTote  hefore  prepared,  while  before  is  wanting  in  ver. 
22.  In  this  passage  the  direct  agency  of  God  is  distinctly 
stated ;  in  the  other  the  agency  is  left  indefinite.  Here  a  single 
act  is  indicated ;  there  a  process.  The  simple  verb  eroip.a'Cfi) 
often  indicates,  as  Meyer  remarks,  to  constitute  qualitatively  ; 
i.e.,  to  arrange  with  reference  to  the  reciprocal  quality  of  the 
thing  prepared,  and  that  for  which  it  is  prepared.  See  Luke 
i.  17 ;  John  xiv.  2  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  9  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  21.  "  Ah,  truly," 
says  Reuss,  "  if  the  last  word  of  the  christian  revelation  is  con- 
tained in  the  image  of  the  potter  and  the  clay,  it  is  a  bitter 
derision  of  all  the  deep  needs  and  legitimate  desires  of  a  soul 
aspiring  toward  its  God.  This  would  be  at  once  a  satire  of 
reason  upon  herself  and  the  suicide  of  revelation.  But  it  is 
neither  the  last  word  nor  the  only  word  ;  nor  has  it  any  immed- 
iate observable  bearing  on  the  concrete  development  of  our 
lives.  It  is  not  the  only  word,  because,  in  nine-tenths  of  Scrip- 
ture, it  is  as  wholly  excluded  from  the  sphere  of  revelation  as 
though  it  had  been  never  revealed  at  all ;  and  it  is  not  the  last 
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word,  because,  throughout  the  whole  of  Scripture,  and  nowhere 
more  than  in  the  writings  of  the  very  apostle  who  has  faced 
this  problem  with  the  most  heroic  inflexibility,  we  see  bright 
glimpses  of  something  beyond.  How  little  we  were  intended 
to  draw  logical  conclusions  from  the  metaphor,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  we  are  living  souls,  not  dead  clay ;  and  St.  Paul  else- 
where recognized  a  power,  both  within  and  without  our  beings, 
by  which,  as  by  an  omnipotent  alchemy,  mean  vessels  can  be- 
come precious,  and  vessels  of  earthenware  be  transmuted  into 
vessels  of  gold  "  (Farrar).     See  note  at  end  of  ch.  xi. 

24.  Called — of.  Compare  ch.  viii.  30.  For  of,  read  from 
(e|),  as  Kev.     From  among. 

25.  That  my  people  which  was  not  my  people  (tw 
ov  "Kaov  fiov,  Xaov  fMov).  The  Greek  is  much  more  condensed. 
"  I  will  call  the  not-my-people  my-people."  See  Hos.  i.  6-9. 
The  reference  is  to  the  symbolical  names  given  by  the  prophet 
to  a  son  and  daughter :  Lo  Ammi  not  my  peoj>le,  and  Zo  Ru- 
liama  not  having  obtained  mercy.  The  new  people  whom  God 
will  call  my  people  will  be  made  up  from  both  Jews  and  Gent- 
iles. Hosea,  it  is  true,  is  speaking  of  the  scattered  Israelites 
only,  and  not  of  the  Gentiles ;  but  the  ten  tribes,  by  their  lapse 
into  idolatry  had  put  themselves  upon  the  same  footing  with 
the  Gentiles,  so  that  the  words  could  be  applied  to  both.  A 
principle  of  the  divine  government  is  enunciated  "  which  comes 
into  play  everywhere  when  circumstances  reappear  similar  to 
those  to  which  the  statement  was  originally  applied.  Tlie 
exiled  Israelites  being  mingled  with  the  Gentiles,  and  forming 
one  homogeneous  mass  with  them,  cannot  be  brought  to  God 
separately  from  them.  Isa.  xlix.  22  represents  the  Gentiles  as 
carrying  the  sons  of  Israel  in  their  arms,  and  their  daughters 
on  their  shoulders,  and  consequently  as  being  restored  to  grace 
along  with  them  "  (Godet). 

27.  Crieth  {Kpd^ei).  An  impassioned  utterance.  See  on 
Luke  xviii.  39  ;  compare  John  vii.  28,  37  ;  Acts  xix.  28  ;  xxiii. 
6.  Mostly  of  an  inarticulate  cry.  "The  prophet  in  awful 
earnestness,  and  as  with  a  scream  of  anguish,  cries  over  Israel " 
(Morison). 
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Concerning  {vTrep).  Lit,  over,  as  proclaiming  a  judgment 
which  hangs  over  Israel. 

28.  For  the  reading  of  the  A.  V.  read  as  Eev.  The  Lord 
will  execute  His  word  upon  the  earth,  finishing  and  cutting  it 
short.  Difficulty  arises  on  account  of  the  variation  in  the  Greek 
text  and  the  difference  between  the  reading  adopted  by  the  best 
authorities  and  the  Septuagint,  and  again  on  account  of  the 
variation  of  the  latter  from  the  Hebrew.  The  Hebrew  reads  : 
Extirpation  is  decided,  flowing  with  righteousness,  for  a  con- 
sumption  and  decree  shall  the  Lord  of  hosts  make  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  land.  The  Kev.  adopts  the  shorter  reading  of  the 
Septuagint. 

Work  (\070i').  It  does  not  mean  work,  but  word,  utterance, 
doctrine  ;  not  decree,  which  X6709  never  means,  though  the  idea 
may  underlie  it.     Better  reckoning. 

Finish — cut  short  {awTek&v — a-vvrefivcov).  The  preposition 
avv  together  signifies  summarily  /  bringing  to  an  end  at  the 
same  time.  Compare  tlie  peculiar  word  eKoko^di^aav  should 
he  shortened,  in  Matt.  xxiv.  22,  and  see  note.  Omit  in  right- 
eousness. 

29.  Said  before  {TrpoeCprfKev).  Not  in  a  previous  passage, 
but  by  way  of  prediction. 

Seed.  Following  the  Septuagint,  which  thus  renders  the 
Hebrew  remnant.  See  ver.  27.  Like  the  remnant  of  corn 
which  the  farmer  leaves  for  seed. 

30.  Attained  {KariKaffev).  See  on  perceived,  Acts  iv.  13, 
and  taketh,  Mark  ix.  18  ;  John  i.  5.  Compare  attained  {€<f)^aa-- 
ev,  ver.  31).  Rev.,  arrive  at.  See  on  Matt.  xii.  28.  The 
meaning  is  substantially  the  same,  only  the  imagery  in  the 
two  words  differs ;  the  former  being  that  of  laying  hold  of  a 
prise,  and  the  latter  of  arri/ving  at  a  goal.  The  latter  is  ap- 
propriate to  following  after,  and  is  carried  out  in  st/ambling 
(ver.  32). 

Even  (Se)  or  and  that.  Subjoining  something  distinct  and 
different  from  what  precedes,  though  not  sharply  opposed  to  it. 
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Attained  righteousness,  that  is  not  that  arising  from  these  works, 
but  from  faith. 

32.  Not  by  faith  {ovk  e«  irlarem).  A.  V.  and  Eev.  supply 
the  ellipsis,  they  sought  it  not. 

They  stumbled  {•n-poa-eKO'yfrav).  "  In  their  foolish  course  Is- 
rael thought  they  were  advancing  on  a  clear  path,  and  lo  !  all 
at  once  there  was  found  in  this  way  an  obstacle  upon  which 
they  were  broken ;  and  this  obstacle  was  the  very  Messiah 
whom  they  had  so  long  invoked  in  all  their  prayers  "  (Godet). 

33.  Offence  {a-KavBaXov).     See  on  Matt.  v.  29 ;  xvi.  23. 

Shall  not  be  ashamed  {oi  icaTaia-xvv^a-eTai).  The  Hebrew 
in  Isa.  xxviii.  16  is,  shall  not  make  haste,  or  flee  hastily.  The 
quotation  combines  Isa.  viii.  4  and  xxviii.  16. 


CHAPTER  X. 

1.  Brethren.  See  on  1  John  ii.  9.  An  expression  of  affect- 
ionate interest  and  indicating  emotion. 

My  heart's  desire  (^  ev^oKia  t'^?  e/*?)?  icapBlasi).  More  liter- 
ally, the  good  will  of  my  heart.  See  on  Luke  ii.  14.  Compare 
Philip,  i.  15  ;  ii.  13 ;  Eph.  i.  5,  9  ;  2  Thess.  i.  11. 

Prayer  (Sei/crt?).     See  on  Luke  v.  33. 

To  God  (tt/so?).  Implying  communion.  See  on  with  God, 
John  i.  1. 

For  Israel.  The  best  texts  substitute  avr&vfor  them;  those 
described  in  the  last  three  verses  of  ch.  ix.  Bengel  remarks 
that  Paul  would  not  have  prayed  had  they  been  utterly  repro- 
bate. 

That  they  may  be  saved  {ek  aar'npiav).  Lit.,  unto  (their) 
sal/oation. 

2.  I  bear  them  recorA  {fiaprvpm).  'Rev.,  witness.  "He 
seems  to  be  alluding  to  his  conduct  of  former  days,  and  to  say, 
*  I  know  something  of  it,  of  that  zeal'"  (Godet). 
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Zeal  of  God  {^rjXov  @eov).  Eev.,  zeal  for  God.  Like  the 
phrase  "faith  ^Christ"  for  "faith  in  Christ"  (Philip,  iii.  9); 
compare  Col.  ii.  12;  Eph.  iii.  12;  John  ii.  17,  "the  zeal  of 
thine  house,"  i.e.,  "/or  thy  house." 

Knowledge  {eTriyvcoa-tv).  Full  or  correct  and  ■ye'toZ  knowl- 
edge.    See  on  ch.  i.  28 ;  iii.  20. 

3.  God's  righteousness.  That  mentioned  in  ix.  30.  Com- 
pare Philip,  iii.  9 ;  Eom.  i.  16,  17 ;  iiL  20-22. 

To  establish  {a-rrja-ai,).  Or  set  up,  indicating  their  pride  in 
their  endeavor.  They  would  erect  a  righteousness  of  their  own 
as  a  monument  to  their  own  glory  and  not  to  God's. 

4.  The  end  of  the  law  (reXo?  vofiov).  First  in  the  sentence 
as  the  emphatic  point  of  thought.  Expositors  differ  as  to  the 
sense.  1.  The  aim.  Either  that  the  intent  of  the  law  was  to 
make  men  righteous,  which  was  accomplished  in  Christ,  or  that 
the  law  led  to  Kim  as  a  paedagogue  (Gal.  iii.  24).  2.  The  ful- 
filment, as  Matt.  V.  17.  3.  The  termination.  To  believers  in 
Christ  the  law  has  no  longer  legislative  authority  to  say,  "Do 
this  and  live  ;  do  this  or  die  "  (Morison).  The  last  is  prefer- 
able. Paul  is  discussing  two  materially  exclusive  systems,  the 
one  based  on  doing,  the  other  on  believing.  The  system  of 
faith,  represented  by  Christ,  brings  to  an  end  and  excludes  the 
system  of  law ;  and  the  Jews,  in  holding  by  the  system  of  law, 
fail  of  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith.  Compare  Gal.  ii. 
16 ;  iii.  2-14. 

5.  Describeth  the  righteousness— that  {ypdcpei  ttjv  Bik- 
aioa-vvrjv — oTi).  The  best  texts  transfer  oti  that,  and  read 
jpa^ei  on,  etc.  Moses  writeth  that  the  man,  etc.  See  Lev. 
xviii.  5. 

Those  things— by  them  (avra—iv  avrot?).  Omit  those 
things,  aud  read  for  iv  avroh  hy  them,  iv  airy  hy  it,  i.e.,  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  the  law.  The  whole,  as  Eev.,  Moses 
writeth  that  the  man  that  doeth  the  righteousness  which  is  of  the 
law  shall  live  thereby. 

6.  The  righteousness  which  is  of  faith  (17  Ik  -KlaTem 
SiKMoa-vvrf).     The   offaith   righteousness.      Eighteousness  is 
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personified.     Paul  makes  the  righteousness  of  faith  describe 
itself.     Of  iaith,  Ik  from.     Marking  the  source. 

Speaketh  on  this  wise  (outco?  XsYet).  The  quotation  in 
6-8  is  a  free  citation  from  Deut.  xxx.  11-14.  Paul  recognizes 
a  secondary  meaning  in  Moses'  words,  and  thus  changes  the 
original  expressions  so  as  to  apply  them  to  the  Christian  faith- 
system.  His  object  in  the  change  is  indicated  by  the  explana- 
tory words  which  he  adds.  He  does  not  formally  declare  that 
Moses  describes  the  righteousness  of  faith  in  these  words,  but 
appropriates  the  words  of  Moses,  putting  them  into  the  mouth 
of  the  personified  faith-righteousness. 

Say  not  in  thy  heart.  In  thy  heart  is  added  by  Paul.  The 
phrase  say  in  the  heart  is  a  Hebraism  for  think,  compare  Ps. 
xiv.  1 ;  xxxvi.  1 ;  x.  11.  Usually  of  an  evil  thought.  Compare 
Matt.  iii.  9  ;  xxiv.  48  ;  Apoc.  xviii.  7. 

Who  shall  ascend  into  heaven  ?  The  Septuagintadds/br 
us,  and  iring  it  to  us,  and  hearing  it  we  will  do  it. 

To  bring  down.  Interpreting  the  Septuagint,  and  hring  it 
to  us. 

7.  Descend  into  the  deep.  Rev.,  aSyss.  Septuagint,  TFAo 
shall  ^ass  through  to  heyond  the  sea  ?  See  on  Luke  viii.  31. 
Paul  changes  the  phrase  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  descent  of 
Christ  into  Hades.  The  two  ideas  may  be  reconciled  in  the  fact 
that  the  Jew  conceived  the  sea  as  the  abyss  of  waters  on  which 
the  earth  rested.  Compare  Exod.  xx.  4.  Thus  the  ideas  heyond 
the  sea  and  ieneath  the  earth  coincide  in  designating  the  realm 
of  the  dead.  Compare  Homer's  picture  of  the  region  of  the 
dead  beyond  the  Ocean-stream : 

' '  As  soon  as  tliou  shalt  cross 
Oceanus,  and  come  to  the  low  shore 
And  groves  of  Proserpine,  the  lofty  groups 
Of  poplars,  and  the  willows  that  let  fall 
Their  withered  frjiit,  moor  thou  thy  galley  there 
In  the  deep  eddies  of  Oceanus, 
And  pass  to  Pluto's  comfortless  abode." 

"Odyssey,"  X.,  508-512. 

Vol.  III.— 8 
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"  Our  bark 
Reached  the  far  confines  of  Oceanus. 
There  lies  the  land  and  there  the  people  dwell 
Of  the  Cimmerians,  in  eternal  cloud 
And  darkness." 

"Odyssey,"  xl.,  13-15. 

To  bring  up.     There  is  no  need.    He  is  already  risen. 

8.  The  word  is  nigh  thee.  Septuagint,  Very  nigh  thee  is 
the  word.  The  word  is  the  whole  subject-matter  of  the  Gospel. 
See  ver.  9.  Moses  used  it  of  the  law.  See  on  Luke  i.  37.  The 
whole  quotation  in  the  Hebrew  is  as  follows :  "  It  (the  com- 
mandment) is  not  in  heaven,  that  ye  should  say,  Who  will 
ascend  for  us  to  heaven,  and  bring  it  to  us,  and  make  us  hear 
it  that  we  may  do  it  ?  And  it  is  not  beyond  the  sea,  that  ye 
should  say,  Who  will  go  over  for  us  beyond  the  sea,  and  bring 
it  to  us,  and  make  us  hear  it  that  we  may  do  it  ?  But  the  word 
is  very  near  thee,  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart,  to  do  it." 
The  object  of  the  passage  is  to  contrast  the  system  of  faith  with 
the  system  of  law,  and  that,  especially,  with  reference  to  the 
remoteness  and  difficulty  of  righteousness.  Moses  says  that  the 
commandment  of  God  to  Israel  is  not  incapable  of  accomplish- 
ment, nor  is  it  a  distant  thing  to  be  attained  only  by  long  and 
laborious  effort.  The  people,  on  the  contrary,  carries  it  in  its 
mouth,  and  it  is  stamped  upon  its  heart.  Compare  Exod.  xiii. 
9 ;  Dent.  vi.  6-9.  In  applying  these  words  to  the  system  of 
faith,  Paul,  in  like  manner,  denies  that  this  system  involves 
any  painful  search  or  laborious  work.  Christ  has  accomp- 
lished the  two  great  things  necessary  for  salvation.  He  has 
descended  to  earth  and  has  risen  from  the  dead.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  accept  by  faith  the  incarnate  and  risen  Christ, 
instead  of  having  recourse  to  the  long  and  painful  way  of  es- 
tablishing one's  own  righteousness  by  obedience  to  the  law. 

Word  of  faith.  The  phrase  occurs  only  here.  "Which 
forms  the  substratum  and  object  of  faith  "  (Alford).  Others, 
the  iurden  of  which  is  faith. 

We  preach  {/cr/pva-aofiev).  See  on  Matt.  iv.  17,  smd^eacher, 
2  Pet.  ii.  5. 
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9.  That  (oTi).  So  rendered  as  expressing  the  contents  of  the 
word  of  faith  ;  but  better  hecause,  giving  a  proof  that  the  word 
is  nigh.     Confess  and  'believe,  correspond  to  mouth  and  hea/rt. 

The  Lord  Jesus  {Kvpiov  ^Irja-ovv).  Others,  however,  read  to 
pfiiia  iv  TO)  a-TOjMaTl  crov  on  Kvpio<;  'Irjcrov^  If  thou  shalt  confess 
with  thy  mouth  tJie  word  that  Jesus  is  Lord.  Kev.,  Jesus  as 
Lord. 

10.  With  the  heart  {icaphicf).  As  the  seat  of  the  energy  of 
the  divine  Spirit  ("n-vevfia,  see  on  eh.  viii.  4) ;  mediating  the  per- 
sonal life  (of  the  soul  ylrv^i],  see  on  xi.  3),  which  is  conditioned 
by  the  Spirit.  It  is  not  the  affections  as  distinguished  from  the 
intellect.  Believing  with  the  heart  is  in  contrast  with  oral  con- 
fession, not  with  intellectual  belief.  "  Believing  is  a  mode  of 
thinking  not  oi  feeling.  It  is  that  particular  mode  of  thinking 
that  is  guided  to  its  object  by  the  testimony  of  another,  or 
by  some  kind  of  inter-mediation.  It  is  not  intuitive "  (Mori- 
son). 

Man  be  I  ieveth  (TTtcTTeueTat).  The  verb  is  used  impersonally. 
Lit.,  it  is  believed.     Believing  takes  place. 

Confession  is  made  {o/j-oXoyeiTai).  Also  impersonal.  It  is 
confessed.  "  Confession  is  just  faith  turned  from  its  obverse 
side  to  its  reverse.  .  .  .  When  faith  comes  forth  from  its 
silence  to  announce  itself,  and  to  proclaim  the  glory  and  the 
grace  of  the  Lord,  its  voice  is  confession  "  (Morison). 

11.  The  scripture  saith.  The  quotation  from  Isa.  xxviii. 
16  is  repeated  (see  ch.  ix.  33)  with  the  addition  of  everyone,  who- 
soever. 

12.  For.    Explaining  the  whosoever  of  ver.  11. 

Difference.    Better,  as  Rev.,  distinction.     See  on  iii.  22. 

Jew  and  Greek.  On  Greek,  see  on  Acts  vi.  1.  Greeks 
here  equivalent  to  Gentiles. 

Lord  {Kvpio<;).  See  on  Matt.  xxi.  3.  The  reference  is  dis- 
puted :  some  Christ,  others  God.  Probably  Christ.  See  ver. 
9,  and  compare  Acts  x.  36.     The  hearing  which  is  necessary  to 
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believing  comes  through  the  word  of  Christ  (ver.  17,  where  the 
reading  is  Christ  instead  of  GooC). 

That  call  upon  (hrvKoKovfikvovi).  See  on  appeal.  Acts  xxv. 
11 ;  Jas.  ii.  7.  That  invoke  Him  as  Lord :  recalling  vv.  9,  10. 
Compare  Joel  ii.  32. 

15.  Be  sent  {airoaTaXwa-iv).  See  on  Matt.  x.  16;  Mark  iv. 
29. 

Beautiful  (mpaioi,).  From  &pa  the  time  of  full  iloom  or  de- 
velopment. Hence  the  radical  idea  of  the  word  includes  both 
hloornvng  maturity  and  vigor.  Appropriate  here  to  the  swift, 
vigorous  feet.  Plato  ("  Republic,"  x.,  601)  distinguishes  be- 
tween faces  that  are  heautiful  (KaXSyv)  and  blooming  {mpaiav). 
In  Gen.  ii.  9  (Sept.)  of  the  trees  of  Eden.  Compare  Matt, 
xxiii.  27 ;  Acts  iii.  2,  10. 

Feet.  Emphasizing  the  rapid  approach  of  the  messenger. 
"In  their  running  and  hastening,  in  their  scaling  obstructing 
mountains,  and  in  their  appearance  and  descent  from  mount- 
ains, they  are  the  symbols  of  the  earnestly-desired,  winged 
movement  and  appearance  of  the  Gospel  itself "  (Lange). 
Compare  Nahum  i.  15  ;  Eph.  vi.  15  ;  Kom.  iii.  15  ;  Acts  v.  9. 
Paul  omits  the  mountains  from  the  citation.  Omit  that  preach 
the  gospel  of  peace. 

Bring  glad  tidings.  See  on  Gospel,  Matthew,  superscrip- 
tion. 

16.  Obeyed  (vinjKovffav).  See  on  obedience  and  disobedi- 
ence, ch.  V.  19.  Also  on  Acts  v.  29.  Obeyed  as  the  result  of 
listening,  and  so  especially  appropriate  here.  Compare  heard 
and  hear,  ver.  14.  For  the  same  reason  hearken  (Eev.)  is  bet- 
ter than  obeyed. 

Report  {aKoy).  Lit.,  hearing.  Similarly,  Matt.  xiv.  1 ; 
Mark  xiii.  7.  Compare  the  phrase  word  of  hearing,  1  Thess. 
ii.  13  ;  Heb.iv.  2  (Eev.)  ;  and  hearing  of  faith,  i.e.,  message  of 
faith.  Gal.  iii.  2. 

17.  By  hearing  (eg  aKofj';).  The  same  word  as  report,  above, 
and  in  the  same  sense,  that  which  is  heard. 
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Word  of  God  {p'^fiaToi  Qeov).  The  best  texts  read  of  Christ. 
Probably  not  the  Gospel,  but  Christ's  word  of  command  or  com- 
m,ission  to  its  preachers ;  thus  taking  up  except  they  he  sent  (ver. 
15),  and  emphasizing  the  authority  of  the  message.  Belief 
comes  through  the  message,  and  the  message  through  the  com- 
mand of  Christ. 

18.  Did  they  not  hear?  (jitj  ovk  rj/covaav).  A  negative 
answer  is  implied  by  the  interrogative  particle.  "  Surely  it  is 
not  true  that  they  did  not  hear." 

Sound  {<f)3-6yyo'i).  Only  here  and  1  Cor.  xiv.  Y,  on  which 
see  note.  Paul  uses  the  Septuagint  translation  of  Ps.  xix.  4, 
where  the  Hebrew  line  or  j[)luw,7net-lvne  (others  musical  chord) 
is  rendered  sound.  The  voice  of  the  gospel  message  is  like 
that  of  the  starry  sky  proclaiining  God's  glory  to  all  the  earth. 
The  Septuagint  sound  seems  to  be  a  free  rendering  in  order  to 
secure  parallelism  with  words.* 

Of  the  world  (rij?  olKovfievr}<i).  See  on  Luke  ii.  1 ;  John 
i.  9. 

19.  Did  Israel  not  know  ?  As  in  ver.  18,  a  negative  an- 
swer is  implied.  "It  is  surely  not  true  that  Israel  did  not 
know."  Did  not  know  what?  That  the  Gospel  should  go 
forth  into  all  the  earth.  Moses  and  Isaiah  had  prophesied  the 
conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  Isaiah  the  opposition  of  the 
Jews  thereto. 

First  IVIoses.     First  in  order  ;  the  first  who  wrote. 

I  will  provoke  you  to  jealousy  {iyw  Trapa^rjXQxrco  v/j,d<;). 
Prom  Deut.  xxxii.  21.     See  Kom.  xi.  11,  14;  1  Cor.  x.  22. 


*  It  is  not  easy  to  draw  the  distinction  between  this  and  certain  other  words 
for  vocal  utterances.  The  earlier  distinction  seems  to  have  been  that  <pSr6nos 
was  used  as  distinguished  from  the  roice  (<t>wv!])  as  a  physical  power.  Hence 
ipSroyyos  would  describe  the  manifold  quality  of  the  voice.  So  Thucydides, 
vii.,  71.  "In  the  Athenian  ai-my  one  might  hear  lamentation,  shouting, 
cries  of  victory  or  defeat,  and  all  the  various  sounds  which  a  great  host  in 
great  danger  would  be  compelled  to  utUr  {<l>SreyymSrai)  "  Thus  it  is  sound 
from  the  stand-point  of  the  hearer  rather  than  of  the  speaker  or  singer.  Plato 
distinguishes  tpSrSryot  as  swift  or  slow,  sharp  or  flat,  etc.  ("Timaeus,"  80j.  It 
is  used  of  musical  sounds. 
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Used   only  by  Paul.      The   Septuagint  has  them  instead   of 
you. 

By  them  that  are  no  people  (eV  ow  e^vei).  Lit.,  upon  a 
no-peqple.  The  relation  expressed  by  the  preposition  is  that 
of  the  no-people  as  forming  the  basis  of  the  jealousy.  The 
prediction  is  that  Israel  shall  be  conquered  by  an  appar- 
ently inferior  people.  JVb-peqple  as  related  to  God's  heri- 
tage, not  that  the  Gentiles  were  inferior  or  insignificant  in 
themselves.  For  people  render  nation,  as  Kev.  See  on  1 
Pet.  ii.  9. 

By  a  foolish  nation  (cTrt  eSvei  cuTwer^).  Lit.,  upon  a  fool- 
ish nation  as  the  basis  of  the  exasperation.  Yov foolish,  see  on 
ch.  i.  21. 

I  will  anger  {•n-apopyico).  Or  provoke  to  anger.  The  force 
of  the  compounded  preposition  Trapd  in  this  verb  and  in  irapa- 
^7J\(ji)(Ta>  provoke  to  jealousy,  seems  to  be  driving  to  the  side  of 
something  which  by  contact  or  comparison  excites  jealousy  or 
anger. 

20.  Is  very  bold  {aTroToXfid).  Only  liere  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Plato,  "Laws,"  701,  uses  it  of  liberty  as  too presumpt- 
uoios  {aTroTeTo\.p,T]fievr]s;).  The  force  of  the  preposition  is  in- 
tensive, or  possibly  pointing  to  him  from  whom  the  action 
proceeds  ;  bold  of  himself.  The  simple  verb  means  primarily 
to  da/re,  and  implies  the  manifestation  of  that  boldness  or  con- 
fidence of  character  which  is  expressed  by  ^appem.  See  2  Cor. 
V.  6,  8 ;  vii.  16 ;  x.  2,  note. 

Saith.  Isa.  Ixv.  1.  Following  the  Septuagint,  with  the  in- 
version of  the  first  two  clauses.  Hebrew :  "  I  have  offered 
to  give  answers  to  those  who  asked  not.  I  have  put  my- 
self in  the  way  of  those  who  sought  me  not.  I  have  spread 
out  my  hand  all  the  day  to  a  refractory  people."  The  idea 
in  the  Hebrew  is,  "I  have  endeavored  to  be  sought  and 
found."  Compare  the  clause  omitted  in  Paul's  quotation :  "  I 
have  said  'Here  am  I'  to  a  people  who  did  not  call  upon  my 
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21.  Disobedient— gainsaying  (dTret^owxa — avTiXeyovTo). 
See  on  John  iii.  36 ;  Jude  11.  Disobedience  is  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  refractoriness  expressed  in  gainsaying.  Some  ex- 
plain gainsaying  as  contradicting.     Compare  Luke  xiii.  34,  35. 


CHAPTER  XL 

1.  I  say  then  (Xey®  oiv).  TJien  introduces  the  question  as 
an  inference  from  the  whole  previous  discussion,  especially  vv. 
19-21. 

Hath  God  cast  away  (jir]  cnrcoa-aTo  6  ©eo?).  A  negative 
answer  required.  "  Surely  God  has  not,  has  He  ? "  The 
aorist  tense  points  to  a  definite  act.  Hence  Eev.,  better,  did 
God  cast  off.  The  verb  means  literally  to  thrust  or  shove. 
Thus  Homer,  of  Sisyphus  pushing  his  stone  before  him  ("Odys- 
sey," xi.,  696).  Oedipus  says :  "  I  charge  you  that  no  one  shelter 
or  speak  to  that  murderer,  but  that  all  thrust  him  {wSeiv)  from 
their  homes  "  ("  Oedipus  Tyrannus,"  241). 

People  (Xaov).     See  on  1  Pet.  ii.  9 ;  Acts  xiii.  17. 

An  Israelite,  etc.  See  on  Philip,  iii.  5.  Paul  adduces  his 
own  case  first,  to  show  that  God  has  not  rejected  His  people 
en  masse.  An  Israelite  of  pure  descent,  he  is,  nevertheless  a 
true  believer. 

2.  Foreknew.     See  on  ch.  viii.  29. 

Or  (^).  Compare  ch.  vi.  3 ;  vii.  1.  Confirming  what  pre- 
cedes by  presenting  the  only  alternative  in  the  case.  Or  is 
omitted  in  the  A.  V. 

Wot  ye  not  {ovk  oiSare).  "Why  should  the  Eevisers  have 
retained  the  obsolete  wot  here,  when  they  have  rendered  else- 
where, know  ye  not  ?  See  Rom.  vi.  16 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  16 ;  v.  6  ; 
vi.  2,  etc.  The  phrase  indicates  that  this  cannot  be  thought  of 
as  true. 

OfElias  (eV  'Hkla).  Wrong;  though  Eev.  has  retained  it: 
of  Elijah,  with  in  in  margin  ;  probably  in  order  to  avoid  the 
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awkward  circumlocution  in  the  passage  treating  of  Elijah,  or 
the  ambiguous  ^V^  Elijah.  See  on  in  the  hush,  Mark  xii.  26. 
Thucydides  (i.,  9)  says :  "  Homer,  in  '  The  handing  down  of  the 
sceptre,'  said,"  etc. ;  i.e.,  in  the  passage  describing  the  trans- 
mission of  the  sceptre  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad.  A 
common  form  of  quotation  in  the  i-abbinical  writings.  The 
passage  cited  is  1  Kings  xix.  10,  14. 

He  maketh  intercession  {evrv^x'"'^^')-  S®^  on  ch.  viii.  26. 
^ev .,  2>leadeth. 

3.  They  have  itilled  thy  prophets  —  and  digged,  etc. 
Paul  gives  the  first  two  clauses  in  reverse  order  from  both 
Septuagint  and  Hebrew. 

Digged  down  {KaTea-Kayjrav).  Sept.,  KoSeiXav pulled  down. 
The  verb  occurs  only  here  and  Acts  xv.  16.  Compare  on  Matt, 
vi.  19. 

Altars  {^vcnaa-Tripia).     See  on  Acts  xvii.  23. 

Alone  {fi6vo<;).  Sept.  has  the  superlative  fiovd>Taro<i  utterly 
alone. 

Life  (ylrvxvv).  From  ■^vxo^  to  hreathe  or  Mow.  In  classical 
usage  it  signifies  life  in  the  distinctness  of  individual  existence, 
especially  of  man,  occasionally  of  brutes.  Hence,  generally,  the 
life  of  the  individual.  In  the  further  development  of  the  idea 
it  becomes,  instead  of  tlie  body,  the  seat  of  the  will,  disposi- 
tions, desires,  passions ;  and,  combined  with  the  a-miJLa  hody, 
denotes  the  constituent  parts  of  humanity.  Hence  the  morally 
endowed  individuality  of  man  which  continues  after  death.* 

ScEiPTHEE.  In  the  Old  Testament,  answering  to  nephesh, 
primarily  life,  hreath ;  therefore  life  in  its  distinct  individu- 
ality;  life  as  such,  distinguished  from   other  men   and  from 

*  Yet  see  Homer,  "  Iliad."  i. ,  3,  4.  The  wrath  of  Achilles  "  hurled  to  Hades 
many  -valiant  souls  i|/iix4j)  of  heroes,  and  made  the  men  themselves  (oi/rouj)  a 
prey  to  dogs  and  all  birds."  Here  the  indiriduality  of  the  man  is  apparently 
identified  with  the  body.  The  soul  is  a  vain  shadow.  Compare  "Odyssey," 
xxiv.  14.  "  There  dwell  the .  sowfe  {ifruxoiO>  ^'wo^S'^s  of  the  dead  (^leKa  Kaii6v- 
Twv)."  Also,  "  Odyssey,"  xi.,  476.  "Hades,  where  dwell  the  senseless  dead 
{vexpol  cuppiSfes)  images  of  departed  mortals." 
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inanimate  nature.*  Not  the  jprinoiple  of  life,  but  tliat  which 
bears  in  itself  and  manifests  the  life-principle.  Hence  spirit 
{ruach,  "jrvev/ia)  in  the  Old  Testament  never  signifies  t/ie  indi- 
vidual. Soul  (i/fux??),  of  itself,  does  not  constitute  personality, 
but  only  when  it  is  the  soul  of  a  human  being.  Human  per- 
sonality is  derived  from  spirit  {irveviMi),  and  finds  expression  in 
soul  or  life  ('>/fv%'?). 

The  New-Testament  usage  follows  the  Old,  in  denoting  all 
individuals  from  the  point  of  view  of  individual  life.  Thus 
the  phrase  iraaa  ■^v)(fi  every  soul,  i.e.,  every  person  (Eom.  ii.  9 ; 
xiii.  1),  marking  them  off  from  inanimate  nature.  So  Kom.  xi. 
3 ;  xvi.  4 ;  2  Cor.  i.  23  ;  xii.  15 ;  Philip,  ii.  30  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  8,  il- 
lustrate an  Old-Testament  usage  whereby  the  soul  is  the  seat 
of  personality,  and  is  employed  instead  of  the  personal  pronoun, 
with  a  collateral  notion  of  value  as  individual  personality. 

These  and  other  passages  are  opposed  to  the  view  which  lim- 
its the  term  to  a  mere  animal  life-principle.  See  Eph.  vi.  6 ; 
Col.  iii.  23  ;  the  compounds  ervfjAlrvxpi  with  one  soul ;  Icro-^v'^ov 
like-minded  (Philip,  i.  27  ;  ii.  20),  where  personal  interest  and 
accord  of  feeling  are  indicated,  and  not  lower  elements  of  per- 
sonality.    See,  especially  1  Thess.  v.  23. 

As  to  the  distinction  between  i/^v^j?  soul  and  irvevjj^a  spirit, 
it  is  to  be  said : 

1.  That  there  are  cases  where  the  meanings  approach  very 
closely,  if  they  are  not  practically  synonymous ;  especially  where 
the  individual  life  is  referred  to.  See  Luke  i.  47 ;  John  xi.  33, 
and  xii.  27 ;  Matt.  xi.  29,  and  1  Cor.  xvi.  18. 

2.  That  the  distinction  is  to  be  rejected  which  rests  on  the 
restriction  of  "^vyf)  to  the  principle  of  animal  life.  This  cannot 
be  maintained  in  the  face  of  1  Cor.  xv.  45 ;  ii.  14,  in  which 
latter  the  kindred  adjective  '\jrv)(^i.K6<;  natural  has  reference  to 
the  faculty  of  discerning  spiritual  truth.     In  both  cases  the  an- 

*  It  is,  towever,  occasionally  used  in  the  Septuagint  to  translate  other 
words :  for  instance,  ish  man,  Lev.  xvii.  9  ;  chai  life,  Job  xxxviii.  39  (A.  V. , 
appetite),  Ps.  Ixiii.  1  ;  Lebh  heart,  3  Kings  vi.  11  ;  1  Chron,  xii.  38 ;  xv.  39  ; 
Ps.  Ixviii.  20;  Prov.  vi.  21,  etc.  ;  meth  a  dead  body,  Ezek.  xliv.  25.  In  Num. 
ix.  6,  nepJiesh  of  a  dead  body,  P'me  look  (A.  V.  state),  Prov.  xxvii.  23  ;  ruach 

'it,  Gen.  xii.  8  ;  Exod.  xxxv.  21. 
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tithesis  is  irvevfia  sjoirit  in  the  ethical  sense,  requiring  an  en- 
largement of  the  conception  of  -^uj^tKo?  natwral  beyond  that  of 
crapKtKO'i  fleshly. 

3.  That  "^vx^  soul  must  not  be  distinguished  from  ^rvevfia 
spirit  as  being  alone  subject  to  the  dominion  of  sin,  since  the 
irvevjjLa  is  described  as  being  subject  to  such  dominion.  See  2 
Cor.  vii.  1.  So  1  Thess.  v.  23 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  34,  imply  that  the 
spirit  needs  sanctification.     Compare  Eph.  iv.  23. 

4.  ^u%»7  soul  is  never  used  of  God  like  irvevfj-a  spirit.  It  is 
used  of  Christ,  but  always  with  reference  to  His  humanity. 

Whatever  distinction  there  is,  tlierefore,  is  not  between  a 
higher  and  a  lower  element  in  man.  It  is  rather  between  two 
sides  of  the  one  immaterial  nature  which  stands  in  contrast  with 
the  body.  Spirit  expresses  the  conception  of  that  nature  more 
generally,  being  used  both  of  the  earthly  and  of  the  non-earthly 
.  spirit,  while  soul  designates  it  on  the  side  of  the  creature.  In 
this  view  ■^vyj]  soul  is  akin  to  o-apf  fl^sh,  "not  as  respects  the 
notion  conveyed  by  them,  but  as  respects  their  value  as  they 
both  stand  at  the  same  stage  of  creatureliness  in  contradistinct- 
ion to  God."  Hence  the  distinction  follows  that  of  the  Old 
Testament  between  soul  and  spirit  as  viewed  from  two  differ- 
ent points:  the  soul  regarded  as  an  individual  possession,  dis- 
tinguishing tiie  holder  from  other  men  and  from  inanimate 
nature  ;  the  spirit  regarded  as  coming  directly  from  God  and  re- 
turning to  Him.  "  The  former  indicates  the  life-principle  simply 
as  suhsistent,  the  latter  marks  its  relation  to  God."  Spirit  and 
not  soul  is  the  point  of  contact  with  the  regenerating  forces  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  point  from  which  the  whole  personality 
is  moved  round  so  as  to  face  God. 
^^X^  somZ  is  thus : 

1.  The  individual  life,  the  seat  of  the  personality. 

2.  The  subject  of  the  life,  the  person  in  which  it  dwells. 

3.  The  mind  as  the  sentient  principle,  the  seat  of  sensation 
and  desire. 

4.  Answer  (xpvf^ciria-fio'i).  Only  here  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. For  the  kindred  verb  'x^pTj/iaTi^co  warn,  see  on  Matt.  ii. 
12 ;  Luke  ii.  26 ;  Acts  xii.  26.     Compare  Eom.  vii.  3.     The 
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word  means  an  oracular  am,swer.     In  the  New  Testament  the 
verb  is  commonly  rendered  warn. 

I  have  reserved  {KaTeKmov).  Varying  from  both  Septua- 
gint  and  Hebrew.     Heb.,  I  will  reserve  ;  Sept.,  thou  wilt  leame. 

To  Baal  (t^  'BadX).  The  feminine  article  is  used  with  the 
name  instead  of  the  mascviline  (as  in  Septuagint  in  this  passage). 
It  occurs,  however,  in  the  Septuagint  with  both  the  masculine 
and  the  feminine  article.  Various  reasons  are  given  for  the  use 
of  the  feminine,  some  supposing  an  ellipsis,  the  image  of  Baal ; 
others  that  the  deity  was  conceived  as  bisexual ;  others  that  the 
feminine  article  represents  the  feminine  noun  17  ala-'xyvr]  shame 
Heb.,  hosheth,  which  was  used  as  a  substitute  for  Baal  when 
this  name  became  odious  to  the  Israelites. 

6.  Otherwise  (eVet).     Lit.,  since.     Since,  in  that  case. 

Grace  is  no  more,  etc.  (yiverai).  Lit.,  hecomes.  No  longer 
comes  into  manifestation  as  what  it  really  is.  "  It  gives  up  its 
specific  character  "  (Meyer). 

But  if  of  works,  etc.  The  best  texts  omit  to  the  end  of  the 
verse. 

7.  Obtained  (iirirvxev).  The  simple  verb  rvf^avo}  means 
originally  to  hit  the  ma/rh  /  hence  to  fall  in  with,  light  wpon, 
attain. 

The  election  (^  eKKo^rj).  Abstract  for  concrete.  Those 
elected ;  like  r/  irepiTOfii]  the  oircuincision  for  those  uncircum- 
cised  (Eph.  ii.  11.  Compare  rrjv  KaTa-To\i.r\v  the  concision, 
Philip,  iii.  3). 

Were  blinded  {i-n-wpw^a-av).  Eev.,  correctly,  hardened, 
though  the  word  is  used  of  blindness  when  applied  to  the  eyes, 
as  Job  xvii.  7,  Sept.  See  on  hardness,  Mark  iii.  5.  Compare 
(TKkTjpvvei,  hardeneth,  Eom.  ix.  18. 

8.  It  is  written.  Three  quotations  follow,  two  of  which 
are  blended  in  this  verse :  Isa.  xxix.  10 ;  Deut.  xxix.  3  (4). 

Hath  given  (eia>Kev).  Heb.,  jpoured  out.  Sept.,  gimen  to 
drink. 
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Slumber  {Karavv^eco'i).  Heb.,  deep  sleep.  Only  here  in  the 
ITew  Testament.  \Ai.,jpricTc'mg  ov  piercing,  com/punction.  Com- 
pare the  kindred  verb  Kivrevv^r^aav  were  jpricked.  Acts  ii.  37. 
Rev.  renders  stupor,  the  secondary  meaning ;  properly  the 
stupefaction  following  a  wound  or  hlow. 

9.  David  saith.  Ps.  Ixix.  23,  24.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
David  was  the  author.  Some  high  authorities  are  inclined  to 
ascribe  it  to  Jeremiah.  David  here  may  mean  nothing  more 
than  the  book  of  Psalms.  * 

Table.  Representing  material  prosperity :  feasting  in  wicked 
security.  Some  explain  of  the  Jews'  presumptuous  confidence 
in  the  law. 

Snare  (ircrylBa).  From  Trijywfii  to  make  fast.  The  anchor 
is  called  irarp'i  veojv  the  maker-fast  of  the  ships. 

Trap  {^rjpav).  Lit.,  a  hunting.  Only  here  in  the  New  Test- 
ament, and  neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor  Septuagint.  Many 
render  net,  following  Ps.  xxxv.  8,  where  the  word  is  used  for 
the  Hebrew  resheth  net.  No  kind  of  snare  will  be  wanting. 
Their  presumptuous  security  will  become  to  them  a  snare,  a 
hunting,  a  stumbling-ilock. 

A  recompence  {avTairoSofia).  Substituted  by  the  Septua- 
gint for  the  Hebrew,  to  them  at  ease.  It  carries  the  idea  of  a 
just  retribution. 

10.  Bow  down  {avr^Kafi-y^ov).  Lit.,  hend  together.  Hebrew, 
shake  the  loins. 

12.  Diminishing  {fiTTTjfia).  The  literal  translation.  Rev. 
renders  loss.  Referring  apparently  to  the  diminution  in  num- 
bers of  the  Jewish  people.  Other  explanations  are  defeat,  im- 
poverishment, injury,  mifiority. 

Fulness  {Tr\ijpcofia).  See  on  John  i.  16.  The  word  may  mean 
that  with  which  anything  is  filed  (1  Cor.  x.  26,  28 ;  Matt.  ix. 
16 ;  Mark  vi.  43) ;    that  which  is  filed  (Eph.  i.  23) ;  possibly 


*  So  Hitzig.   Delitzsch  inclines  to  his  view,  and  Perowne  thinks  the  Davidlo 
authorship  very  doubtful.     Meyer  says,  positively,  "  not  David."    So  Foy. 
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tJie  ad  of  filling  (Rom.  xiii.  10),  though  this  is  doubtful.*  Here 
in  the  first  sense :  the  fulness  of  their  number  contrasted  with 
the  diminution.  They  will  belong  as  an  integral  whole  to  the 
people  of  God. 

13.  For  I  speak.  The  best  texts  read  Se  hut  instead  of  r^dp 
for.  The  sentence  does  not  state  the  reason  for  the  promin- 
ence of  the  Gentiles  asserted  in  ver.  12,  but  makes  a  transit- 
ion from  the  statement  of  the  divine  plan  to  the  statement  of 
Paul's  own  course  of  working  on  the  line  of  that  plan.  He 
labors  the  more  earnestly  for  the  Gentiles  with  a  view  to  the 
salvation  of  his  own  race. 

Inasmuch  as  I  am.  The  best  texts  insert  ovv  then.  So 
Rev.;  thus  disconnecting  the  clause  from  the  preceding,  and 
connecting  it  with  what  follows. 

I  magnify  mine  office  (r^v  Siukovmv  fj,ov  Bo^d^co).  Lit,  I 
glorify  my  m,inistry,  as  Rev.  Not  I  praise,  but  Ihoru/r  hy  the 
faithful  discharge  of  its  duties.  He  implies,  however,  that 
the  office  is  a  glorious  one.  The  verb,  which  occurs  about  sixty 
times  in  the  New  Testament,  most  frequently  in  John,  is  used, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  of  glorifying  God  or  Christ.  In  ch. 
viii.  30,  of  God's  elect.  In  1  Cor.  xii.  26,  of  the  members  of 
the  body.  In  Apoc.  xviii.  Y,  of  Babylon.  For  mimistry,  see 
on  minister,  Matt.  xx.  26. 

14.  Some  of  them.  A  modest  expression  which  recalls 
Paul's  limited  success  among  his  own  countrymen. 

15.  The  casting  away  {jj  cnro^oKrj).  In  contrast  with  re- 
ceiving.  Only  here  and  Acts  xxvii.  22,  where  it  means  loss. 
Here  exclusion  from  God's  people. 

Reconciling  of  the  world  {KaraXKayrj  koct/iov).  See  on  ch. 
V.  10, 11.     Defining  the  phrase  riohes  of  the  world  in  ver.  12. 

Life  from  the  dead.  The  exact  meaning  cannot  be  de- 
termined.    Some  refer  it  to  the  resurrection  to  follow  the  con- 


*  The  student  will  find  the  subject  fully  discussed  by  Bishop  Lightfoot, 
"  Commentary  on  Colossians,"  p.  323  ;  Bllicott  on  Gal.  iv.  4 ;  Eph.  i.  33  ; 
Eadie  and  Alford  on  Eph.  i.  23.  See,  also,  an  article  by  John  Macpherson, 
"Expositor,"  second  series,  iv.  463. 
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version  of  Israel,  including  the  new  life  which  the  resurrection 
will  inaugurate.  Others,  a  new  spiritual  life.  Others  combine 
the  two  views. 

16.  For  (Be).     Better  hut,  or  now.    A  new  paragraph  begins. 

The  first-fruit — holy.  See  on  Jas.  i.  18;  Acts  xxvi.  10. 
Referring  to  the  patriarchs. 

Lump.  See  on  ch.  ix.  21.  The  whole  body  of  the  people. 
The  apparent  confusion  of  metaphor,  first-fruit,  lump,  is  re- 
solved by  the  fact  that  first-fruit  does  not  apply  exclusively  to 
harvest,  but  is  the  general  term  for  the  first  portion  of  every 
thing  which  was  offered  to  God.  The  reference  here  is  to 
Num.  XV.  18-21  ;  according  to  which  the  Israelites  were  to  set 
apart  a  portion  of  the  dough  of  each  baking  of  bread  for  a  cako 
for  the  priests.     This  was  called  a-n-ap-xfi  first-fruits. 

Root — branches.  The  same  thought  under  another  figure. 
The  second  figure  is  more  comprehensive,  since  it  admits  an 
application  to  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles.*  The  thought 
of  both  figures  centres  in  holy.  Both  the  first-fruits  and  the 
root  represeut  the  patriarchs  (or  Abraham  singly,  compare  ver. 
28).  The  holiness  by  call  and  destination  of  the  nation  as 
represented  by  its  fathers  (first-fruits,  root)  implies  their  future 
restoration,  the  holiness  of  the  lump  and  branches. 

17.  Branches  were  broken  off  (icXdSmv  e^eK\da-3^crav). 
See  on  Matt.  xxiv.  32  ;  Mark  xi.  8.  The  derivation  of  KXdSav 
hranches,  from  Kkdco  to  hreak,  is  exhibited  in  the  word-play 
between  the  noun  and  the  verb :  Madon,  exeklasthesan. 

A  wild  olive-tree  (aypUXaio';).  To  be  taken  as  an  adjective, 
ielonging  to  the  wild  olive.  Hence  Eev.,  correctly,  rejects  tree, 
since  the  Gentiles  are  addressed  not  as  a  whole  but  as  individ- 
uals. Meyer  says:  "The  ingrafting  of  the  Gentiles  took 
place  at  first  only  partially  and  in  single  instances ;  while  the 
thou  addressed  cannot  represent  heathendom  as  a  whole,  and  is 
also  not  appropriate  to  the  figure  itself ;  because,  in  fact,  not 

*  For  the  numerous  attempts  to  make  the  two  figures  represent  different 
thoughts,  see  Lange  on  the  passage. 
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whole  trees,  not  even  quite  young  ones  are  ingrafted,  either 
with  the  stem  or  as  to  all  their  branches.  Besides,  ver.  24  con- 
tradicts this  view." 

Wert  graffed  in  among  them  {iveKevTpl<7^rj<i  iv  avToi's). 
The  verb  occurs  only  in  this  chapter.  From  Kevrpov  a  sting,  a 
goad.  See  on  Apoc.  ix.  9.  Thus,  in  the  verb  to  graft  the  in- 
cision is  emphasized.  Some  render  in  their  place,  instead  of 
among  them;  but  the  latter  agrees  better  with  partakest. 
Hence  the  reference  is  not  to  some  of  the  broken-off  branches 
in  whose  place  the  Gentiles  were  grafted,  but  to  the  branches 
in  general. 

With  them  partakest  {a-vyKoivwvo';  iyivov).  Lit.,  as  Eev., 
didst  become  partaker  with  them.  See  on  Apoc.  i.  9  ;  and  part- 
ners, Luke  V.  10.     With  them,  the  natural  branches. 

Of  the  root  and  fatness  (t^?  pi^rj'i  Kal  t^?  TrtoT??™?).  The 
best  texts  omit  kuI  and,  and  render  of  the  root  of  the  fatness  : 
the  root  as  the  source  of  the  fatness. 

Paul's  figure  is:  The  Jewish  nation  is  a  tree  from  which 
some  branches  have  been  cut,  but  which  remains  living  because 
the  root  (and  therefore  all  the  branches  connected  with  it)  is 
still  alive.  Into  this  living  tree  the  wild  branch,  the  G-entile, 
is  grafted  among  the  living  branches,  and  thus  draws  life  from 
the  root.  The  insertion  of  the  wild  branches  takes  place  in 
connection  with  the  cutting  off  of  the  natural  branches  (the 
bringing  in  of  the  Gentiles  in  connection  with  the  rejection  of 
the  Jews).  But  the  grafted  branches  should  not  glory  over  the 
natural  branches  because  of  the  cutting  off  of  some  of  the  latter, 
since  they  derive  their  life  from  the  common  root.  "  The  life- 
force  and  the  blessing  are  received  by  the  Gentile  through  the 
Jew,  and  not  by  the  Jew  thi'ougli  the  Gentile.  The  spiritual 
plan  moves  from  the  Abrahamic  covenant  downward,  and  from 
the  Israelitish  nation  outward  "  (Dwight). 

The  figure  is  challenged  on  the  ground  that  the  process  of 
grafting  is  the  insertion  of  the  good  into  the  inferior  stock, 
while  here  the  case  is  reversed.  It  has  been  suggested  in  ex- 
planation that  Paul  took  the  figure  merely  at  the  point  of  in- 
serting one  piece  into  another ;  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
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agricultural  process ;  that  he  was  emphasizing  the  process  of 
grace  as  contrary  to  that  of  nature.  Keferences  to  a  custom 
of  grafting  wild  upon  good  trees  are  not  sufficiently  decisive  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  the  practice  was  common.  Dr.  Thom- 
son says:  "  In  the  kingdom  of  nature  generally,  certainly  in  the 
case  of  the  olive,  the  process  referred  to  by  the  apostle  never 
succeeds.  Graft  the  good  upon  the  wild,  and,  as  the  Arabs  say, 
'  it  will  conquer  the  wild ; '  but  you  cannot  reverse  the  process 
with  success.  .  .  .  It  is  only  in  the  kingdom  of  grace  that 
a  process  thus  contrary  to  nature  can  be  successful ;  and  it  is 
this  circumstance  which  the  apostle  has  seized  upon  to  magnify 
the  mercy  shown  to  the  Gentiles  by  grafting  them,  a  wild  race, 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  such  operations,  into  the  good  olive- 
tree  of  the  church,  and  causing  them  to  flourish  there  and 
bring  forth  fruit  unto  eternal  life.  The  apostle  lived  in  the 
land  of  the  olive,  and  was  in  no  danger  of  falling  into  a  blunder 
iu  founding  his  argument  upon  such  a  circumstance  in  its  cult- 
ivation "  ("  Land  and  Book,  Lebanon,  Damascus  and  Beyond 
Jordan,"  p.  35).  Meyer  says :  "  The  subject-matter  did  not 
require  the  figure  of  the  ordinary  grafting,  but  the  converse — 
the  grafting  of  the  wild  scion  and  its  ennoblement  thereby. 
The  Gentile  scion  was  to  receive,  not  to  impart,  fertility." 

18.  The  branches.  Of  the  olive-tree  generally,  Jewish 
Christians  and  unbelieving  Jews.  Not  those  that  are  broken 
off,  who  are  specially  indicated  in  ver.  19. 

20.  Well  (/caXw?).  Admitting  the  fact.  Thou  art  right. 
Compare  Mark  xii.  32.     Some  take  it  as  ironical. 

22.  Goodness  and  severity  (xpno'TOTrjTa  koX  airoTOfiiav). 
For  goodness,  see  on  ch.  iii.  12.  'ATroTOf^ia  severity,  only  here  in 
the  New  Testament.  The  kindred  adverb,  aTrord/ift)?  sharply, 
occurs  2  Cor.  xiii.  10 ;  Tit.  i.  13.  From  a7roTe/j,va)  to  cut  off. 
Hence  that  which  is  airv-pt,  sharp. 

Thou  shalt  be  cut  off  {i/cKOTTT^crrf).  Lit.,  cut  out.  See  on 
Luke  xiii.  7. 

28.  Able  {Bvvarb<;).     See  on  ch.  iv.  21. 

34.  Contrary  to  nature.    See  remarks  on  ver.  17. 
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25.  Mystery  {/ivanjpiov).  In  the  Septuagint  only  in  Daniel. 
See  ch.  ii.  18, 19,  27,  28,  30,  of  the  king's  secret.  It  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  apocryphal  books,  mostly  of  secrets  of  state,  or 
plans  kept  by  a  king  in  his  own  mind.  This  meaning  illustrates 
the  use  of  the  word  in  passages  like  Matt.  xiii.  11,  "  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  " — secret  purposes  or  counsels  which 
God  intends  to  carry  into  effect  in  Ilis  kingdom.  So  here ; 
Eom.  xvi.  25  ;  Eph.  i.  9  ;  iii.  9  ;  Col.  i.  26,  27  ;  ii.  2  ;  iv.  3  ; 
Apoc.  X.  7.  In  Justin  Martyr  (second  century)  it  is  commonly 
used  in  connection  with  <rvjj,^oXov  syiribol,  rviTO'i  ty]}c,  irapa^oXij 
parable,  and  so  is  evidently  closely  related  in  meaning  to  these 
words.  Compare  Apoc.  i.  20 ;  xvii.  7.  This  meaning  may  pos- 
sibly throw  light  on  Eph.  v.  32.  In  early  ecclesiastical  Latin 
fivcnripiov  was  rendered  by  sacramentum,  which  in  classical  Latin 
means  the  military  oath.  The  explanation  of  the  word  sacra- 
ment, which  is  so  often  founded  on  this  etymology,  is  tlierefore 
mistaken,  since  the  meaning  of  sacrament  belongs  to  ftva-Triptov 
and  not  to  sacramentum  in  the  classical  sense. 

In  Eph.  iii.  3-6,  Paul  uses  the  word  as  here,  of  the  admission 
of  the  Gentiles. 

Wise  {<j)p6vip.oi).  See  on  the  kindred  noun  4>pov7)a-i<;  wisdom, 
Luke  i.  17.  Mostly  in  the  l^ew  Testament  oijpractioal  wisdom, 
prudence  /  thus  distinguished  from  a-o<f>la  which  is  mental  ex- 
cellence in  its  highest  and  fullest  sense ;  and  from  avveaK  in- 
telligence, which  is  conibinati/ve  wisdom  ;  wisdom  in  its  critical 
applications.     See  Col.  i.  9,  and  compare  Eph.  i.  8. 

Blindness  {ircopaa-vs:).     See  on  ver.  7.     Eev.,  hardening. 

In  part  {airo  fiipov;).  Mipo<;j>art  is  never  used  adverbially 
in  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Apocalypse.  In  the  Epistles  it  is 
rarely  used  in  any  other  way.  The  only  exceptions  are  2  Coi-. 
iii.  10  ;  ix.  3  ;  Eph.  iv.  9,  16.  Paul  employs  it  in  several  com- 
binations. With  a-TTo  from  (1  Cor.  i.  14 ;  ii.  5),  and  iK  out  of 
(1  Cor.  xii.  27 ;  xiii.  9,  10,  12),  in  which  a  thing  is  conceived 
as  looked  a.t  from  the  part,  either  {am)  as  a  simple  point  of 
view,  or  (e'/c)  as  a  standard  according  to  which  the  whole  is  es- 
timated. Thus  1  Cor.  xii.  27,  "  members  iic  p,ipov<;  severally, 
i.e.,  members  from  a  part  of  the  whole  point  of  view.  Also 
Vol.  III.— 9 
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with  iv  in,  as  Col.  ii.  16,  with  respect  to,  literally,  in  the  matter 
of.  With  avd  wp,  the  idea  being  of  a  series  or  column  of  parts 
reckoned  upward,  _par<  hy  part.  M.ipo<;  ri  with  regard  to  some 
part,  partly,  occurs  1  Cor.  xi.  18  ;  and  Kara  fi,epo<i,  reckoning 
part  by  part  downward ;  according  to  part,partiGularly,  Heb. 
ix.  5. 

Construe  here  with  hath  happened:  has  partially  befall- 
en. Not  partial  hardening,  but  hardening  extending  over  a 
part. 

26.  The  deliverer  (o  pv6ft,evo<;).  The  Hebrew  is  goel  re- 
deemer, avenger.  The  nearest  relative  of  a  murdered  person, 
on  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  avenger,  was  called  goel  haddam 
avenger  ofilood.  So  the  goel  was  the  nearest  kinsman  of  a 
childless  widow,  and  was  required  to  marry  her  (Deut.  xxv.  5- 
10).  It  is  the  word  used  by  Job  in  the  celebrated  passage  xix. 
25.     See,  also,  Euth  iii.  12, 13 ;  iv.  1-10.* 

29.  Without  repentance  {dfjLerafdXTjTa).  Only  here  and 
2  Cor.  vii.  10.  See  on  repented,  Matt.  xxi.  29.  Not  subject  to 
recall. 

32.  Concluded  {o-weKXeicrev).  Only  here,  Luke  v.  6 ;  Gal. 
iii.  22,  23.  A  very  literal  rendering,  etymologically  considered ; 
con  together,  claudere  to  shut.  The  A.  V.  followed  the  Yulgate 
conclusit.  So  Hooker :  "  The  person  of  Christ  was  only  touch- 
ing bodily  substance  concluded  within  the  grave."  The  word 
has  lost  this  sense.  Eev.,  hath  shut  up.  Some  explain  in 
the  later  Greek  eense,  to  hand  over  to  a  power  which  holds  in 
ward. 

All  {tov<;  irdvTa<;).  Lit.,  the  all.  The  totality,  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  jointly  and  severally. 

33.  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge.  So  both  A.  Y.  and  Kev.,  making  depth  govern 
riches,  and  riches  govern  wisdom  and  knowledge.  Others, 
more  simply,  make  the  three  genitives  coordinate,  and  all  gov- 
erned by  depth:  the  depth  of  the  riches  and  wisdom  and  Jcnowl- 

♦  See  Dr.  Samuel  Cox's  charming  little  monograph  on  the  "  Book  of  Ruth." 
It  may  be  found  serially  in  the  "  Expositor,"  first  series,  vol.  ii. 
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edge.  "  Like  a  traveller  who  has  reached  the  summit  of  an 
Alpine  ascent,  the  apostle  turns  and  contemplates.  Depths  are 
at  his  feet,  but  waves  of  light  illumine  them,  and  there  spreads 
all  around  an  immense  horizon  which  his  eye  commands" 
(Godet).     Compare  the  conclusion  of  ch.  viii. 


"  Tkerefore  into  the  justice  sempiternal 
Tke  power  of  vision  which  your  world  receives 
As  eye  into  the  ocean  penetrates  •, 
Which,  though  it  see  the  bottom  near  the  shore, 
Upon  the  deep  perceives  it  not,  and  yet 
'Tis  there,  but  it  is  hidden  by  the  depth. 
There  is  no  light  but  comes  from  the  serene 
That  never  is  o'ercast,  nay,  it  is  darkness 
Or  shadow  of  the  flesh,  or  else  its  poison." 

Dante,  "  Paradiso,"  xix.,  59-63. 


Compare  also  Sophocles : 


'  In  words  and  deeds  whose  laws  on  high  are  set 
Through  heaven's  clear  ether  spread, 
Whose  birth  Olympus  boasts, 
Their  one,  their  only  sire, 
Whom  man's  frail  flesh  begat  not. 
Nor  in  forgetfulness 
Shall  lull  to  sleep  of  death ; 
In  them  our  god  is  great, 
In  them  he  grows  not  old  forevermore." 

"  Oedipus  Tyrannus,"  865-871. 


Wisdom  —  knowledge  {(ro<j>ia<; — yv(oa-eo)<;).  Used  together 
only  here,  1  Cor.  xii.  8  ;  Col.  ii.  3.  There  is  much  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  precise  distinction.  It  is  agreed  on  all 
hands  that  wisdom  is  the  nobler  attribute,  being  bound  up  with 
moral  character  as  knowledge  is  not.  Hence  wisdom  is  ascribed 
in  scripture  only  to  God  or  to  good  men,  unless  it  is  used  ironi- 
cally. See  1  Cor.  i.  20 ;  ii.  6 ;  Luke  x.  21.  Cicero  calls  wisdom 
"  the  chief  of  all  virtues."  The  earlier  distinction,  as  August- 
ine, is  unsatisfactory :  that  wisdom  is  concerned  with  eternal 
things,  and  knowledge  with  things  of  sense  ;  for  yvmaK  hiowl- 
edge,  is  described  as  having  for  its  object  God  (2  Cor.  x.  5) ;  the 
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glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Christ  (2  Cor.  iv.  6) ;  Christ  Jesus 
(Philip,  iii.  8). 

As  applied  to  human  acquaintance  with  divine  things,  yvto- 
fft?  knowledge,  is  the  lower,  croj>ia  wisdom,  the  higher  stage. 
Knowledge  may  issue  in  self-conceit.  It  is  wisdom  that  builds 
up  the  man  (1  Cor.  viii.  1).  As  attributes  of  God,  the  distinct- 
ion appears  to  be  between  general  and  special :  the  wisdom  of 
God  ruling  everything  in  the  best  way  for  the  best  end  ;  the 
knowledge  of  God,  His  wisdom  as  it  contemplates  the  rela- 
tions of  things,  and  adopts  means  and  methods.  The  wisdom 
forms  the  plan ;  the  knowledge  knows  the  ways  of  carrying 
it  out.* 

Past  finding  out  {ave^ix^laaroC).  Only  here  and  Eph.  iii.  8. 
Appropriate  to  ways  or  paths.     Lit.,  which  cannot  he  tracked. 

34.  Who  hath  known,  etc.  From  Isa.  xl.  13.  Heb.,  WIio 
hath  measured  the  Spirit?  Though  measured  may  be  rendered 
tried,  proved,  regulated.  Compare  the  same  citation  in  1  Cor. 
ii.  16.  This  is  the  only  passage  in  the  Septuagint  where  ruach 
spirit  is  translated  by  vow  mind.  Known  (eyvco)  may  refer 
to  God's  yv(o(TK  knowledge  and  ways  in  ver.  33 ;  counsellor 
to  His  wisdom  and  Judgments.  No  one  has  counselled  with 
Him  in  forming  His  decisions. 

36.  Who  hath  first  given,  etc.  From  Job  xli.  3.  Heb., 
Who  has  heen  beforehand  with  me  that  I  should  repay  him  ? 
Paul  here  follows  the  Aramaic  translation.  The  Septuagint 
is :    Who  shall  resist  me  and  abide  ? 

36.  Of— through— to  {i^—htd—ek).  Of,  proceeding  from 
as  the  source  :  through,  by  means  of,  as  maintainer,  preserver, 
ruler:  to  or  unto.  He  is  the  point  to  which  all  tends.  All 
men  and  things  are  for  His  glory  (1  Cor.  xv.  28).  Alford  styles 
this  doxology  "  the  sublimest  apostrophe  existing  even  in  the 
pages  of  inspiration  itself." 

*  Thayer  ("Lexicon"),  Knoidedge,  regarded  by  itself ;  wisdom,  exhibited  in 
action.  Lightfoot,  Knowledge  is  simply  intuitive,  wisdom  is  ratioeinative  also. 
Knowledge  applies  chiefly  to  the  apprehension  of  truths.  Wisdom  superadds 
the  power  of  reasoning  about  them. 
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NOTE. 

PAUL'S  ARGUMENT  IN  ROMANS  IX.,   X.,  AND  XI. 

These  chaptera,  as  they  are  the  most  difficult  of  Paul's  writings, 
have  been  most  misunderstood  and  misapplied.  Their  most  dan- 
gerous perversion  is  that  which  draws  from  them  the  doctrine  of 
God's  arbitrary  predestination  of  individuals  to  eternal  life  or  etern- 
al perdition. 

It  can  be  shown  that  such  is  not  the  intent  of  these  chapters. 
They  do  not  discuss  the  doctrine  of  individual  election  and  repro- 
bation with  reference  to  eternal  destiny.  The  treatment  of  this 
question  is  subordinate  to  a  different  purpose,  and  is  not,  as  it  is 
not  intended  to  be,  exhaustive. 

At  the  time  when  the  epistle  was  written,  this  question  was  not 
agitating  the  Church  at  large  nor  the  Roman  church  in  particular. 
Had  this  been  the  case,  we  may  be  sure,  from  the  analogy  of  other 
epistles  of  Paul,  that  he  would  have  treated  it  specifically,  as 
he  does  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  in  this  epistle, 
and  the  questions  of  idol-meats  and  the  resurrection  in  first  Corin- 
thians. 

Such  a  discussion  would  not  have  been  germane  to  the  design  of 
this  epistle,  which  was  to  unfold  the  Christian  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith,  as  against  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  justification  by 
works. 

The  great  question  which  was  then  agitating  the  Church  was  the 
relation  of  Judaism  to  Christianity.  Paul  declared  that  Christian- 
ity had  superseded  Judaism.  The  Jew  maintained,  either,  that  the 
Messiah  had  not  come  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that 
Christianity  was  therefore  an  imposture  ;  or  that,  admitting  Jesus 
to  be  the  Messiah,  He  had  come  to  maintain  the  law  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  Judaism  :  that,  therefore,  entrance  into  the  messianic 
kingdom  was  possible  only  through  the  gate  of  Judaism  ;  and  that 
the  true  Christian  must  remain  constant  to  all  the  ordinances  and 
commandments  of  the  law  of  Moses. 

According  to  the  Jewish  idea,  all  Gentiles  were  excluded  from 
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the  kingdom  of  God  unlesa  they  should  enter  it  as  Jewish  prose- 
lytes. Paul  himself,  before  his  conversion,  had  undertaken  to 
stamp  out  Christianity  as  heresy,  verily  thinking  that  he  "  ought 
to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  " 
(Acts  xxvi.  9).  Hence  the  Jew  "  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make 
one  proselyte  "  (Matt,  xxiii.  15).  Every  Gentile  who  should  resist 
the  conquest  of  the  world  by  Israel  would  be  destroyed  by  Mes- 
siah. The  Jew  had  no  doubts  as  to  the  absoluteness  of  the  divine 
sovereignty,  since  its  fancied  application  flattered  his  self-compla- 
cency and  national  pride.  AH  Jews  were  elect,  and  aU  others  were 
reprobate.  Paul's  proclamation  of  Messianic  privilege  to  the  Gen- 
tiles did,  perhaps,  quite  as  much  to  evoke  Jewish  hatred  against 
himself,  as  his  allegiance  to  the  Jesus  whom  the  Jews  had  crucified 
as  a  malefactor. 

The  discussion  in  these  three  chapters  fits  perfectly  into  this 
question.  It  is  aimed  at  the  Jews'  national  and  religious  conceit. 
It  is  designed  to  show  them  that,  notwithstanding  their  claim  to  be 
God's  elect  people,  the  great  mass  of  their  nation  has  been  justly 
rejected  by  God  ;  and  further,  that  God's  elective  purpose  includes 
the  Gentiles.  Hence,  while  maintaining  the  truth  of  divine  sover- 
eignty in  the  strongest  and  most  positive  manner,  it  treats  it  on  a 
grander  scale,  and  brings  it  to  bear  against  the  very  elect  them- 
selves. 

WHAT    IS    THE    PLACE    OF     THESE    CHAPTEBS     IN    THE    OBDER     OE    THE    ARGU- 
MENT ? 

Early  in  the  discussion,  Paul  had  asserted  that  the  messianic 
salvation  had  been  decreed  to  the  Jew  first  (i.  16  ;  ii.  10  :  compare 
John  i.  11).  In  the  face  of  this  stood  the  fact  that  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple generally  had  rejected  the  offer  of  God  in  Christ.  Paul  him- 
self, after  offering  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  had 
said  :  "  It  was  necessary  that  the  word  of  God  should  first  have 
been  spoken  to  you  ;  but  seeing  ye  put  it  from  you,  &nd  judge 
yourselves  unworthy  of  everlasting  life,  lo,  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles  " 
(Acts  xiii.  46  ;  compare  Acts  sviii.  6).  The  Jew  had  fallen  under  the 
judgment  of  God  (Eom.  ii.  1,  2).  Resting  in  the  law,  making  his 
boast  of  God,  claiming  to  be  a  guide  of  the  blind,  a  light  of  them 
which  are  in  darkness,  an  instructor  of  the  foolish,  and  having  the 
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form  of  knowledge  and  of  the  truth  in  the  law,  he  had  made  him- 
self a  scandal  in  the  eyes  of  the  Gentiles  by  his  notorious  deprav- 
ity, and  had  proved  himself  to  be  not  a  Jew,  since  his  circumcision 
was  not  of  the  heart  (Eom.  ii.  17-29). 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  the  Jew  claimed  that  because  he  was 
a  Jew  God  could  not  reject  him  consistently  with  His  own  election 
and  covenant  promise.  If  the  Gospel  were  true,  and  Jesus  really 
the  Messiah,  the  promises  made  to  the  Jewish  people,  who  rejected 
the  Messiah,  were  nullified.  Or,  if  the  election  of  God  held,  Israel 
was  and  forever  remained  the  people  of  God,  in  which  case  the 
Gospel  was  false,  and  Jesus  an  impostor.  "  Thus  the  dilemma 
seemed  to  be  :  either  to  affirm  God's  faithfulness  to  His  own  elect- 
ion and  deny  the  Gospel,  or  to  affirm  the  Gospel,  but  give  the  he 
to  the  divine  election  and  faithfulness."  (Godet.) 

Paul  must  face  this  problem.  It  lies  in  the  straight  line  of  his 
argument.  Hints  of  it  have  already  appeared  in  chs.  iii.  1  sqq.  ; 
iv.  1.  The  discussion  necessarily  involves  the  truth  of  the  divine 
sovereignty  and  election. 

In  studying  Paul's  treatment  of  this  question,  mistake  and  mis- 
construction are  easy,  because  the  truths  of  divine  sovereignty  and 
elective  freedom  require  to  be  presented  in  their  most  absolute  as- 
pect as  against  man's  right  to  dictate  to  God.  The  parallel  facts 
of  man's  free  agency  and  consequent  responsibility,  which  are 
equally  patent  in  these  chapters,  are,  at  certain  points,  thrown  into 
the  shade  ;  so  that,  if  the  attention  is  fastened  upon  particular 
passages  or  groups  of  passages,  the  result  will  be  a  one-sided  and 
untruthful  conception  of  the  divine  economy,  which  may  easily  run 
into  a  challenge  of  God's  justice  and  benevolence.  The  assertion 
God  must  act  according  to  my  construction  of  His  promise  and  de- 
cree, can  be  met  only  by  the  bare,  hard,  crushing  counter-statement 
God  is  supreme  and  does  as  He  will,  and  has  the  right  to  do  as  He 
will.  This  assertion,  we  repeat,  does  not  exclude  the  element  of 
individual  freedom ;  it  does  not  imply  that  God  will  do  violence  to 
it ;  it  is  consistent  with  the  assumption  of  the  most  impartial  just- 
ice, the  most  expansive  benevolence,  the  tenderest  mercy,  the  pur- 
est love  on  God's  part.  The  argument  merely  sets  these  elements 
aside  for  the  time  being  and  for  a  purpose,  only  to  emphasize  them 
at  a  later  stage.     As  Meyer  aptly  says  : 
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"As  often  as  we  treat  onZy  one  of  the  two  truths:  'God  is  absolutely  free 
and  all-efficient,'  and  'Man  has  moral  freedom,  and  is,  in  virtue  of  his  proper 
self-determination  and  responsibility  as  a  free  agent,  the  author  of  his  salva- 
tion or  perdition,'  and  carry  it  out  in  a  consistent  theory,  and  therefore  in  a 
one-sided  method,  we  are  compelled  to  speak  in  such  a  manner  that  the  other 
truth  appears  to  be  annulled.  Only  appears,  however  ;  for,  in  fact,  all  that 
takes  place  in  this  case  is  a  temporary  and  conscious  withd/rawing  of  attention 
from  the  other.  In  the  present  instance  Paul  found  himself  in  this  case,  and 
he  expresses  himself  according  to  this  mode  of  view,  not  merely  in  a  passing 
reference,  hut  in  the  whole  reasoning  of  ix.  6-29.  In  opposition  to  the  Jew- 
ish conceit  of  descent  and  works,  he  desired  to  establish  the  free  and  absolute 
sovereign  power  of  the  divine  will  and  action,  and  that  the  more  decisively 
and  exclusively,  the  less  he  would  leave  any  ground  for  the  arrogant  illusion 
of  the  Jews  that  God  must  be  gracious  to  them.  The  apostle  has  here  wholly 
taken  his  position  on  the  absolute  stand-point  of  the  theory  of  pure  dependence 
upon  God,  and  that  with  all  the  boldness  of  clear  consistency ;  but  only  until 
he  has  done  justice  to  the  polemical  object  which  he  has  in  view.  He  then 
returns  (vv.  30  sqq. )  from  that  abstraction  to  the  human  moral  stand-point  of 
practice,  so  that  he  allows  the  claims  of  both  modes  of  consideration  to  stand 
side  by  side,  just  as  they  exist  side  by  side  within  the  limits  of  human  thought. 
The  contemplation — which  lies  beyond  these  limits — of  the  metaphysical  rela- 
tion of  essential  interdependence  between  the  two — namely,  objectively  di- 
vine and  subjectively  human,  freedom  and  activity  of  will — necessarily  re- 
mained outside  and  bej'ond  his  sphere  of  view  ;  as  he  would  have  had  no  oc- 
casion at  all  in  this  place  to  enter  upon  this  problem,  seeing  that  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  crush  the  Jewish  pretensions  with  the  one  side  only  of 
it— the  absoluteness  of  God." 

That  the  factor  of  human  freedom  has  full  scope  in  the  divine 
economy  is  too  obvious  to  require  proof.  It  appears  in  numerous 
utterances  of  Paul  himself,  and  in  the  entire  drift  of  Scripture, 
where  man's  power  of  moral  choice  is  both  asserted,  assumed,  and 
appealed  to  ;  where  the  punishment  of  unbelief  and  disobedience 
is  clearly  shown  to  be  due  to  man's  own  obstinacy  and  perverseness. 
Were  this  not  the  case,  if  human  destiny  were  absolutely  and  un- 
changeably fixed  by  an  arbitrary  decree,  the  exhortations  to  carry 
out  our  own  salvation,  to  obedience  and  perseverance  in  right- 
doing,  the  cautions  against  moral  lapse,  the  plain  suggestions  of 
the  possibility  of  forfeiting  divine  blessings,  the  use  of  the  divine 
promises  themselves  as  appeals  to  repentance  and  holiness,  the 
recognitions  of  the  possibility  of  moral  transformation,  would  assert 
themselves  as  a  stupendous  farce,  a  colossal  and  cruel  satire. 

It  must  suffice  for  us  that  these  two  factors  of  divine  sovereignty 
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and  human  freedom  are  both  alike  distinctly  recognized  in  Script- 
ure. Their  interplay  and  mutual  adjustment  in  the  divine  adminis- 
tration carry  us  out  of  our  depth.  That  matter  must  be  left  with 
God,  and  faced  by  man  -with,  faith,  not  with  knowledge.  That  there 
is  a  divine  election — the  act  of  God's  holy  will  in  selecting  His  own 
methods,  instruments,  and  times  for  carrying  out  His  own  pur- 
poses— is  a  fact  of  history  and  of  daily  observation.  It  appears  in 
the  different  natural  endowments  of  men ;  in  the  distribution  of 
those  natural  advantages  which  minister  to  the  strength  or  weak- 
ness of  nations  ;  in  the  inferiority  of  the  Ethiopian  to  the  Caucasian ; 
in  the  intellectual  superiority  of  a  Kant  or  a  Descartes  to  a  Chinese 
cooUe. 

"  It  is  true,  and  no  argument  can  gainsay  it,  that  men  are  placed  in  the 
world  unequally  favored,  both  in  inward  disposition  and  outward  ciroum- 
stanoes.  Some  children  are  born  with  temperaments  which  make  a  life  of 
innocence  and  purity  natural  and  easy  to  them  ;  others  are  born  with  violent 
passions,  or  even  with  distinct  tendencies  to  evil,  inherited  from  their  ances- 
tors and  seemingly  unconquerable  ;  some  are  constitutionally  brave,  others 
are  constitutionally  cowards  ;  some  are  born  in  religious  families  -and  are  care- 
fully educated  and  watched  over  ;  others  draw  their  first  breath  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  crime,  and  cease  to  inhale  it  only  when  they  pass  into  their  graves. 
Only  a  fourth  part  of  mankind  are  born  Christians.  The  remainder  never 
hear  the  name  of  Christ  except  as  a  reproach."     (Fronde,  "Calvinism.") 

Such  election  must  needs  be  arbitrary ;  not  as  not  having  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  behind  it,  but  as  impelled  by  such  reasons 
as  are  either  beyond  human  apprehension  or  are  withheld  from  it 
in  God's  good  pleasure.  AU  that  we  can  say  in  our  ignorance  of 
these  reasons  is  :  God  did  thus  because  it  pleased  Him.  Certain  it 
is  that,  could  we  penetrate  to  these  reasons,  we  should  come,  in 
every  case,  at  last,  upon  perfect  wisdom  and  perfect  love,  working 
out  along  hidden  lines  to  such  results  as  wiU  fill  heaven  with  ador- 
ing joy  and  wonder. 

THE   COURSE   OF   THE   AEGUMENT. 

This  we  shall  follow  in  detail  through  ch.  ix.,  and  in  general  out- 
lines through  chs.  x.  and  xL 

(w.  1-3.)  I  have  great  sorrow  of  heart  for  my  Jewish  kinsmen 
because  of  their  spiritual  condition  arising  from  their  rejection  of 
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Jesus,  and  their  consequent  exclusion  from  the  blessings  of  Mes- 
siah's kingdom. 

(4,  5.)  This  condition  is  the  more  lamentable  because  of  their 
original  privileges  involved  in  God's  election  of  them  to  be  His 
chosen  people — adoption,  visible  manifestations  of  God,  covenants, 
a  divine  legislation,  a  divinely  arranged  order  of  worship,  mes- 
sianic promises,  descent  from  the  revered  fathers,  selection  as  the 
race  from  whom  the  Christ  was  to  spring  (compare  Isa.  xlv.  3,  4). 

(6.)  There  is,  however,  no  inconsistency  between  their  posses- 
sion of  these  original  privileges  and  their  present  exclusion.  The 
case  does  not  stand  so  as  that  God's  word  has  failed  of  fulfilment. 
Those  who  make  this  charge,  assuming  that  they  are  entitled  to 
acceptance  with  God  on  the  mere  ground  of  descent,  are  to  remem- 
ber the  general  principle  that  messianic  blessing  is  not  conditioned 
by  mere  descent ;  that  not  all  who  are  physically  descended  from 
Israel  are  the  true,  ideal  Israel  of  God  (compare  Eom.  iii.  28). 

(7-9.)  This  appears  from  the  history  of  the  patriarchal  lineage. 
Though  Abraham  had  two  sons,  Ishmael  and  Isaac,  Isaac  was 
selected  as  the  channel  of  the  messianic  seed  of  Abraham,  according 
to  the  promise,  "  In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called  "  (compare  Gal. 
iv.  23),  and  not  Ishmael,  who  was  the  child  of  Abraham  in  a  physic- 
al sense  merely,  and  not  the  child  of  the  promise  which  is  recorded 
in  Gen.  xviii.  10. 

(10-13.)  Not  only  have  we  an  example  of  divine  selection  in  the 
case  of  children  of  different  mothers,  but  we  have  an  example  in 
the  case  of  the  children  of  the  same  mother.  Between  Jacob  and 
Esau,  representatives  of  the  two  nations  of  Israel  and  Edom  (Gen. 
xxy.  23),  a  divine  choice  was  made,  and  it  was  declared  by  God 
that  the  elder  should  serve  the  younger.  This  choice  was  not  based 
upon  purity  of  descent,  since  both  children  were  by  the  same  father 
and  lawful  mother.  Nor  was  it  based  upon  moral  superiority, 
since  it  was  made  before  they  had  done  either  good  or  evil.  The 
choice  was  made  according  to  God's  sovereign  wiU,  so  that  His 
messianic  purpose  might  remain  intact ;  the  characteristic  of  which 
purpose  was  that  it  was  according  to  election  ;  that  is,  not  determ- 
ined by  merit  or  descent,  but  by  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God. 

(14.)  If  it  be  asked,  therefore,  "  Is  there  unrighteousness  with 
God  ?    Does  God  contradict  Himself  in  His  rejection  of  unbeliev- 
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ing  Israel  ? " — it  must  be  answered,  "  No  ! "  If  there  was  no 
unrighteousness  in  the  exclusion  of  Ishmael  and  Edom  from  the 
temporal  privileges  of  the  chosen  people,  there  is  none  in  the 
exclusion  of  the  persistently  rebellious  Israelites  from  the  higher 
privileges  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  If  not  all  the  physical 
descendants  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  can  claim  their  father's  name 
and  rights,  it  follows  that  God's  promise  is  not  violated  in  exclud- 
ing from  His  kingdom  a  portion  of  the  descendants  of  Jacob. 
Descent  cannot  be  pleaded  against  God's  right  to  exclude,  since 
He  has  already  excluded  from  the  messianic  line  without  regard  to 
descent.  This  choice  Israel  approved  and  cannot,  therefore,  repud- 
iate it  when  the  same  choice  and  exclusion  are  applied  to  unbe- 
heving  Israel.  God  is  not  restricted  to  the  Hebrew  race,  nor 
bound  by  the  claims  of  descent.  As  He  chose  between  the  child- 
ren of  the  flesh  and  the  children  of  the  promise,  so  He  may  choose 
between  mere  descendants  and  true  believers,  whether  Jew  or 
Gentile. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  on  this  passage  that  the  matter  of  eternal, 
individual  salvation  or  pretention  is  not  contemplated  in  the  argu- 
ment, as  it  is  not  in  Mai.  i.  2,  3,  from  which  the  words  "  Jacob 
have  I  loved,"  etc.,  are  quoted.  The  matter  in  question  is  the  part 
played  by  the  two  nations  regarded  from  the  theocratic  stand- 
point. 

(15.)  God  cannot  be  unrighteous.  This  is  apparent  from  your 
own  Scriptures,  which,  as  you  admit,  glorify  God's  righteousness, 
and  which  give  you  God's  own  statements  concerning  Himself  in 
the  cases  of  Moses  and  Pharaoh.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  dis- 
crepancy between  God's  righteousness  and  the  principle  for  which 
I  am  contending,  since  God  represents  Himself  as  acting  on  this 
very  principle :  Divine  choice  is  not  founded  upon  human  desert. 
Man  has  no  right  to  Ood's  favors.  For  when  Moses  asked  God  to 
show  him  His  glory,  God,  in  complying,  assured  him  that  He  did 
not  grant  the  request  on  the  ground  of  Moses'  merit  or  services, 
but  solely  of  His  own  free  mercy.  He  would  have  mercy  and  com- 
passion upon  whom  He  would.  Moses  had  no  claim  upon  that 
revelation. 

(16.)  Thus  it  appears  that  the  divine  bestowment  proceeds  from 
sovereign  grace,  and  not  from  the  will  or  the  effort  of  the  recipient. 
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Hence  the  Jew  cannot  claim  it  on  the  ground  of  race  or  of  moral 
striving. 

It  is  right  to  urish  and  right  to  run.  Paul  elsewhere  says,  "So 
run  that  ye  may  obtain  "  (1  Cor.  ix,  24).  But  that  is  not  now  the 
point  in  view.  The  point  is  to  emphasize  the  fact  of  God's  sovereign 
right  to  dispense  His  favors  as  He  will,  in  opposition  to  the  Jew's 
claim  that  God  mast  dispense  His  favors  to  him  on  the  ground  of 
his  descent.  Hence  the  argument  bears  also  on  the  divine  dealing 
with  the  Gentiles.  The  Jew  says,  "  The  Jews  alone  are  subjects  of 
the  divine  mercy  ;  the  Gentiles  are  excluded."  Paul  replies,  "Your 
own  Scriptures  show  you  that  God  has  the  right  to  show  mercy  to 
whom  He  will.  The  fact  that  He  originally  did  not  choose  the 
Gentile,  but  chose  the  Jew,  does  not  exclude  Him  from  extending 
His  salvation  to  the  Gentile  if  He  so  will.  The  fact  that  He  did  so 
choose  the  Jew,  does  not  save  the  Jew  from  the  peril  of  exclusion 
and  rejection." 

(17.)  Again,  God  is  vindicated  against  the  charge  of  injustice  by 
His  declaration  of  the  same  principle  applied  to  the  matter  of  with- 
holding mercy  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh.  The  one  statement  impUes 
the  other.  The  right  to  bestow  at  will  implies  the  right  to  with- 
hold at  will.  Thus  He  says  to  Pharaoh  that  He  has  raised  him  up 
in  order  to  show  His  power  through  his  defeat  and  destruction. 

(18.)  Hence  the  conclusion.  God  has  the  absolute  right  to  dis- 
pense or  to  withhold  mercy  at  pleasure.  "He  hath  mercy  upon 
whom  He  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  He  wiU.  He  hardeneth.'' 

This  last  statement,  on  its  face,  appears  to  be  the  assertion  of  a 
rigid,  inexorable  predeterminism.  But  let  it  be  at  once  said  that 
Paul  commits  himself  to  no  such  theory.  For  to  interpret  this  pas- 
sage as  meaning  that  God  takes  deliberate  measures  to  harden  any 
man  against  holy  and  gracious  influences,  so  as  to  encourage  him 
to  sia  in  order  that  He  may  show  His  power  in  destroying  him,  is : 

1.  To  ascribe  to  God  the  most  monstrous  cruelty  and  injustice, 

according  to  the  standard  of  His  own  revealed  character  and 
law. 

2.  To  make  God  the  author  and  promoter  of  sin. 

3.  To  contradict  other  declarations  of  Scripture,  as  1  Tim.  ii.  4 ; 
Jas.  i.  13  ;  3  Pet.  iii.  9. 

4.  To  contradict  the  facta  in  Pharaoh's  own  case,  since  God  gave 
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Pharaoh  abundant  ■warning,  instruction,  and  call  and  induce- 
ment to  repentance. 
The  key-note  of  the  discussion  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  as 
shaping  this  particular  form  of  statement.  To  repeat :  Paul  is 
striking  sharply  at  the  assumption  of  the  Jew  that  God  must  dis- 
pense messianic  blessing  to  him,  and  muat  not  exclude  him,  be- 
cause he  is  a  Jew.  Paul  meets  this  with  the  bare  statement  of 
God's  sovereign  right  to  dispose  of  men  as  He  will.  He  does  not 
ignore  the  efforts  which  God  makes  to  save  men  from  blindness 
and  hardness  of  heart,  but  the  attitude  of  the  Jew  does  not  call 
for  the  assertion  of  these  :  only  for  the  assertion  of  God's  absolute 
sovereignty  against  an  insolent  and  presumptuous  claim. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  are  here  confronted  with  a  class  of  facts 
which  we  cannot  explain — certain  arrangements  the  reasons  for 
which  lie  back  in  the  sovereign  will  of  God.  Moses  was  placed  un- 
der circumstances  which  promoted  his  becoming  the  leader  and 
lawgiver  of  God's  people.  Pharaoh  was  bom  to  an  inheritance  of 
despotic  power  and  inhaled  from  his  birth  the  traditions  of  Orient- 
al tyranny.  These  influences  went  to  harden  him  against  God's 
command.  Apparently  the  circumstances  favored  Pharaoh's  be- 
coming a  cruel  tyrant.  "Why  the  difference?  We  cannot  tell. 
These  causes  operated  according  to  their  natural  law.  There  was 
also  the  operation  of  a  psychological  and  moral  law,  according  to 
which  the  indulgence  of  any  evil  passion  or  impulse  confirms  it 
and  fosters  its  growth.  Pride  begets  pride  ;  resistance  intensifies 
obstinacy,  encourages  presumption,  blunts  susceptibility  to  better 
influences.  Again,  the  penal  element  entered  into  the  case.  Per- 
sistent disobedience  and  resistance,  working  their  natural  result  of 
inflated  pride  and  presumptuous  foolhardiness,  wrought  out  a  con- 
dition of  heart  which  invited  and  insured  judgment.  A  parallel  is 
found  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  epistle,  where  it  is  said  that  the 
heathen,  having  a  certain  revelation  of  God,  refused  to  improve  it ; 
wherefore,  as  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge, 
God  gave  them  up  to  uncleanness,  vile  passions,  and  a  reprobate 
mind  (i.  24,  26,  28). 

"  It  is  psychologically  impossible  that  such  determined  impenitence  could 
be  cherished  by  the  monarch,  and  yet  produce  no  effects  in  the  sensibilities 
of  his  heart.     In  such  necessary  working  the  hand  of  God  must  needs  be  im- 
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manent.  When  we  impersonally  say  '  must '  and  speak  impersonally  of  '  ne- 
cessity '  in  reference  to  the  conditions  of  the  human  sensibility,  we  either  ex- 
pressly or  implicitly  point  to  the  operation  of  God.  God  did  harden  of  old, 
and  still  He  hardens  when  sin  is  cherished."     (Morison.) 

And  yet  the  operation  of  these  forces  did  not  exclude  moral 
agency  or  moral  freedom.  No  irresistible  constraint  compelled 
Pharaoh  to  yield  to  this  pressure  toward  evil.  His  power  of  choice 
was  recognized,  assumed,  and  appealed  to.  He  could  not  plead 
ignorance,  for  God  instructed  him  through  Moses.  He  could  not 
plead  doubt  of  God's  power,  for  God  wrought  before  his  eyes  an 
unexampled  series  of  wonders.  If  any  "  visitings  of  nature  "  could 
have  power  over  him,  the  misery  of  his  slave  population  was  before 
his  eyes.  Only  when  all  these  influences  had  been  repelled,  and 
all  opportunities  for  yielding  scornfully  rejected,  did  God  have  re- 
course to  judgment.  God  raised  up  Pharaoh  in  order  to  show  His 
power  ;  but  two  opposite  exhibitions  of  God's  power  in  Pharaoh 
were  possible.  If  he  had  yielded,  he  would  have  been  a  co-worker 
with  God  in  the  evolution  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  God's 
power  would  have  been  displayed  in  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom, 
as  it  was  through  the  presence  of  Joseph.  He  resisted,  and  God's 
power  was  terribly  manifested  in  his  torment  and  final  destruction. 

"  No  one,"  as  Midler  observes,  "  can  withdraw  himself  from  the 
range  and  influence  of  God's  revelations,  without  altering  his  moral 
status."  *  Hence,  though  it  is  affirmed  that  God  hardened  Pha- 
raoh's heart — the  side  of  the  statement  which  best  suits  the  imme- 
diate purpose  of  Paul's  argument — it  is  also  affirmed  that  Pharaoh 
hardened  his  own  heart  (compare  Exod.  iv.  21  ;  vii.  3  ;  ix.  12  ;  x. 
20,  27 ;  xi.  10  ;  and  viii.  15,  32 ;  ix.  34)  \.  The  divine  and  the 
human  agencies  work  freely  side  by  side. 

The  cases  of  both  Moses  and  Pharaoh  make  against  the  charge 
of  God's  injustice  toward  the  unbelieving  Jews,  since  they  show 

*  "Doctrine  of  Sin." 

f  Cheyne,  on  Isaiah  vi.  9,  10,  which  should  be  compared  with  this  passage, 
says  that  the  phrase  ' '  hardening  of  the  heart "  is  only  twice  applied  to  indi- 
viduals in  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  namely,  to  Pharaoh,  and  to  Sihon, 
King  of  Heshbon  (Deut.  ii.  30).  Jews  never  have  this  phrase  applied  to 
them,  but  only  the  Jewish  nation,  or  sections  of  it,  as  Isa.  vi.  9, 10  ;  xxix.  10. 
"The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah."  Compare  Isa.  Ixiii.  17. 
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that  He  acts  consistently  on  the  principle  of  exercising  His  divine 
sovereignty  according  to  His  supreme  will ;  but  they  also  furnish 
another  argument  to  the  same  effect,  by  showing  that  He  exercises 
His  sovereignty  with  long-suffering  and  mercy.  The  God  who  acts 
with  mercy  and  forbearance  cannot  be  unrighteous.  God's  revela- 
tion to  Moses  was  a  display  of  His  great  mercy.  In  it  He  revealed 
"the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abund- 
ant in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiv- 
ing iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means 
clear  the  guilty  "  (Exod.  xxxiv.  6,  7).  God's  dealing  with  Pharaoh 
was  marked  by  forbearance,  opportunities  for  repentance,  instruct- 
ion, and  chastisement. 

Verses  19,  20,  21  are  not  properly  part  of  the  proof,  but  are  in- 
troduced by  way  of  rebuke  to  a  presumptuous  question  or  chal- 
lenge ;  so  that,  in  the  regular  line  of  the  argument,  we  may  pro- 
ceed directly  from  the  close  of  ver.  18  to  ver.  22. 

(19.)  The  objector  now  catches  at  the  words,  "  whom  He  will 
He  hardeneth,''  as  an  opportunity  for  shifting  the  responsibility 
from  himself  to  God.  If  God  hardens,  why  blame  the  hardened  ? 
If  God  ordains,  who  can  resist  His  will  ? 

The  fault  of  interpretation  at  this  point  Ues  in  construing  Paul's 
answer  as  a  counter-argument ;  whereas  Paul  does  not  entertain 
the  objector's  words  as  an  argument  at  all.  He  neither  admits, 
denies,  nor  answers  them  as  an  argument.  His  reply  is  directed 
solely  at  the  objector's  attitude  as  a  challenger  of  God.  It  is  a  re- 
buke of  the  creature  for  charging  his  sin  upon  the  Creator.  Paul 
is  not  dealing  with  the  objector's  logic,  but  with  the  sublime  im- 
pudence of  the  objector  himself.  He  is  not  vindicating  God 
against  the  charge,  nor  exposing  the  falsity  of  the  charge  itself. 

For  if  this  answer  of  Paid,  with  the  similitude  of  the  potter  and 
the  clay,  is  to  be  taken  as  an  argument  for  God's  right  to  harden 
men  at  His  arbitrary  pleasure,  then  Paul  is  open  to  rebuke  quite 
as  much  as  his  opponent.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  answer  is  a 
tacit  admission  of  the  Jew's  premiss,  and,  in  the  second  place,  re- 
garded as  an  answer  to  an  argument,  it  is  a  specimen  of  the  most 
brutal  dogmatism,  and  of  the  most  fallacious  and  shallow  logic,  if 
it  can  be  called  logic  at  all.  This  is  the  case,  in  brief.  The  Jew. 
"  God  hardens  at  His  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure.     If,  therefore, 
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He  hardened  me  so  that  I  could  not  believe,  He  is  to  blame,  not  I 
Why  does  He  find  fault  with  me  for  not  believing?  If  He  is  su- 
preme, who  can  resist  His  will?"  Paul.  "Suppose  He  did  harden 
you  so  that  you  could  not  believe,  what  have  you  to  say  about  it  ? 
Shut  your  mouth !  God  does  as  He  pleases  with  you.  You  are 
simply  a  lump  of  clay  in  the  hands  of  a  potter,  and  must  be  con- 
tent to  be  what  the  potter  makes  you." 

From  this  point  of  view  it  must  be  said  that  the  objector  has 
the  best  of  it,  and  that  Paul's  answer  is  no  answer.  Regarded  as 
an  argument,  it  is  an  argument  from  an  analogy  which  is  no  anal- 
ogy. Man,  on  God's  own  showing,  is  not  a  lump  of  senseless  clay. 
He  is  a  sentient,  reasoning  being,  endowed  by  God  with  the  power 
of  self-determination.  God  Himself  cannot  and  does  not  treat  him 
as  a  lump  of  clay ;  and  to  assert  such  a  relation  between  God  and 
man  made  in  God's  image,  is  to  assert  what  is  contrary  to  common 
sense  and  to  God's  own  declarations  and  assumptions  in  Scripture. 
The  objector  might  well  turn  upon  Paul  and  say,  "  Well,  then,  if 
man  is  only  a  lump  of  clay,  and  therefore  without  right  or  power 
to  reply,  who,  pray,  art  thou  that  repliest/or  God  ?  Thou  art,  on 
thine  own  showing,  a  lump  of  clay  like  myself.  If  clay  cannot  and 
must  not  reason  nor  answer,  what  is  the  peculiar  quality  of  thy 
clay  which  entitles  thee  to  speak  as  God's  advocate?" 

It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  Paul  is  too  good  a  reasoner,  and  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  character,  the  word,  and  the  economy  of 
God  as  displayed  in  the  history  of  his  own  race,  to  be  betrayed 
into  any  such  logical  absurdity  as  this ;  too  thoroughly  humane, 
too  mindful  of  his  own  deep  doubts  and  questionings,  too  trans- 
parently candid  to  meet  even  a  conceited  and  presumptuous  argu- 
ment with  a  counter-argument  consisting  of  a  bare  dogma  and  a 
false  analogy.  Paul  does  not  admit  that  God  made  the  Jew  sin. 
He  does  not  admit  that  God  made  the  Jew  incapable  of  believing. 
He  does  not  admit  that  the  responsibility  for  the  Jew's  rejection 
lies  anywhere  but  with  himself. 

Yet  even  the  figure  of  the  potter  and  the  clay,  properly  under- 
stood, might  have  suggested  to  the  angry  Jew  something  beside 
the  thought  of  sovereign  power  and  will  arbitrarily  moulding  help- 
less matter. 
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THE    POTTEE    AHD    THE    CLAY. 

The  illustration  is  a  common  one  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  it 
is  reasonable  that  Paul's  use  of  it  should  be  colored  by  its  usage 
there. 

It  occurs  in  Jeremiah  xviii.  1-10.  Jeremiah,  in  great  despond- 
ency over  the  demoralization  of  Israel,  was  bidden  to  go  down  to 
the  potter's  house.  The  potter  shaped  a  vessel  on  the  wheel,  but, 
owing  to  some  defect  in  the  clay,  the  vessel  was  marred.  So  the 
potter  made,  of  the  same  lump,  another  vessel  different  from  that 
which  he  had  at  first  designed.  He  did  not  throw  away  the  clay, 
but  his  skill  prevailed  to  triumph  over  the  defect,  and  to  make  a 
vessel,  perhaps  inferior  to  the  first,  yet  still  capable  of  use.  So 
God  had  designed  Israel  for  a  high  destiny,  a  royal  nation,  a  pe- 
culiar people  ;  but  Israel  defeated  this  destiny  by  its  idolatries 
and  rebellions.  Hence  God  made  it  another  and  baser  vessel. 
"  The  pressure  of  the  potter's  hand  was  to  be  harder.  Shame  and 
suffering  and  exile — their  land  left  desolate,  and  they  themselves 
weeping  by  the  waters  of  Babylon — this  was  the  process  to  which 
they  were  now  called  on  to  submit."  The  potter  exercised  his 
power  by  making  the  vessel  unto  dishonor  which  he  originally  de- 
signed unto  honor.  Side  by  side  with  the  potter's  power  over  the 
clay,  there  goes,  figuratively  speaking,  in  the  prophet's  representa- 
tion, the  power  of  change  and  choice  in  the  lump.  "  Ye  are  in  my 
hand  as  this  clay  in  the  hand  of  the  potter.  If,  when  I  am  about 
to  degrade  the  nation,  they  turn  from  their  evU,  I  will  repent  of 
the  evil.  On  the  contrary,  when  I  am  planning  for  an  honorable 
and  powerful  kingdom,  if  the  people  turn  to  evil,  then  I  wiU  re- 
pent of  the  good  wherewith  I  said  that  I  would  benefit  them." 
Israel  has  a  power  of  choice.  If  it  is  made  into  a  vessel  unto  dis- 
honor, the  fault  is  its  own,  but  repentance  and  submission  may 
change  the  issue. 

Look  again  at  Isaiah  xxix.  16.  This  passage  occurs  in  the  pro- 
phecy concerning  Jerusalem  under  the  name  of  Ariel.  The  prophet 
predicts  siege,  thunder,  and  earthquake.  He  says  that  the  Lord 
hath  poured  on  the  people  the  spirit  of  deep  sleep,  and  hath  closed 
their  eyes  and  covered  their  heads,  so  that  the  prophetic  vision  ap- 
VOL.  III.— 10 
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peala  to  them  as  a  sealed  letter  to  a  man  who  can  read,  or  as  a 
writing  to  one  who  cannot  read. 

This  is  on  the  same  line  with  the  hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart.  It 
is  ascribed  to  the  direct  agency  of  God.  But  immediately  there 
follows  the  statement  of  their  own  responsibility  for  their  sin.  The 
people  have  removed  their  heart  from  the  Lord  and  worship  Him 
with  the  lips  only.  Therefore,  God  will  proceed  to  do  marvellous  and 
terrible  works  among  them.  O  your  perverseness !  Think  you  you 
can  hide  your  counsel  from  God?  "Surely  your  turning  of  things 
upside  down  shall  be  esteemed  as  the  potter's  clay ;  for  shall  the 
work  say  of  him  that  made  it,  '  He  made  me  not? '  or  shall  the  thinp; 
framed  say  of  him  that  framed  it,  'He  hath  no  understanding?'" 
In  other  words,  why  do  men  think  that  they  can  escape  God  by  hid- 
ing their  purposes  from  Him  ?  Shall  God  (the  potter)  be  accounted 
as  clay  (the  man)  ?  Shall  man  ignore  the  fact  that  he  was  made  by 
God,  and  act  as  if  God  had  no  understanding?  The  parallel  be- 
tween this  utterance  and  that  in  Romans  ix.  will  be  evident  at  a 
glance. 

Isa.  xlv.  9.  The  prophecy  concerning  Cyrus.  God  calls  him, 
though  a  heathen,  for  the  sake  of  Jacob  His  servant,  and  Israel  His 
elect.  In  this  call  God  asserts  His  sovereignty :  "  I  am  Jehovah, 
and  there  is  none  else.  I  girded  thee  when  thou  knewest  me  not." 
This  idea  is  further  carried  out  by  the  figure  of  the  potter  and  the 
clay.  *'  Woe  to  him  that  strive th  with  his  maker.  Let  the  potsherd 
strive  with  the  potsherds  of  the  earth.  Shall  the  clay  say  to  him 
that  fashioned  it,  'What  makest  thou?'  or  thy  work,  'He  hath  no 
hands?'"  The  same  thought  appears  in  ver.  10.  ShaU  a  child 
remonstrate  with  its  parents  because  they  have  brought  into  the 
world  a  being  weak,  ugly,  or  deformed?  And  again,  in  ver,  11: 
"  Concerning  the  things  to  come  will  ye  question  me  ?  Concerning 
my  children  and  the  work  of  my  hands  will  ye  lay  commands  upon 
me  ?  It  was  I  that  made  the  earth  and  created  the  men  upon  it,''  etc. 
Along  with  these  declarations  of  absolute  sovereignty,  which 
silence  the  lips  of  men,  stand  exhortations  which  assume  the  power 
of  free  choice.  "  I  said  not  unto  the  seed  of  Jacob  '  Seek  ye  me 
in  vain.'"  "Assemble  yourselves  and  come."  "Let  them  take 
counsel  together."     "  Turn  ye  unto  me  and  be  ye  saved." 

Isa.  Ixiv.  8.     "And    now  Jehovah,  thou  art    our  Father.     We 
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are  the  clay,  and  thou  art  our  fashioner,  and  the  work  of  thy  hands 
are  we  aU."  But  ver.  5,  "  Behold  thou  wast  wroth,  and  we  sinned, 
and  we  went  astray  :  our  iniquities  as  the  wind  have  carried  us  away. 
Thou  hast  delivered  us  into  the  hand  of  our  iniquities."  "  Since 
thou  art  our  fashioner,  and  we  are  the  clay,  look  upon  us  :  remem- 
ber not  iniquity  forever." 

By  all  these  Old-Testament  passages  the  idea  of  God  dealing 
with  men  as  lifeless  clay,  shapiug  them  to  eternal  life  or  death  ac- 
cording to  His  arbitrary  wOl,  is  contradicted.  The  illustration 
points  away  from  God's  causing  unbelief,  to  God's  bearing  with 
man's  voluntary  and  persistent  disobedience,  and  to  His  making  of 
him  the  best  that  can  be  made  consistently  with  divine  justice  and 
holiness.  So  far  from  accentuating  rigid  narrowness  of  purpose, 
arbitrary  and  inexorable  destination  of  individuals  to  honor  or  dis- 
honor, the  illustration  opens  a  vast  range  and  free  play  of  divine 
purpose  to  turn  evil  to  good,  and  to  shape  men  into  obedient  and 
faithful  servants  through  divine  chastisements.  The  potter  does 
not  make  vessels  in  order  to  shiver  them.  God  does  not  make  men 
in  order  to  destroy  them.  God  ordains  no  man  to  eternal  death. 
He  desires  to  honor  humanity,  not  to  dishonor  it ;  and  the  fact 
that  men  do  become  vessels  unto  dishonor,  merely  proves  the 
power  which  God  has  lodged  in  the  human  will  of  modifying,  and 
in  a  sense  defeating.  His  sovereign  purpose  of  love.  He  "  will 
have  all  men  to  be  saved  and  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth ; "  yet  Christ  comes  to  His  own,  and  His  own  receive  Him 
not,  and  He  weeps  as  He  exclaims,  "  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me 
that  ye  might  have  life.'' 

(22.)  The  argument  now  proceeds  in  regular  course  from  ver.  18, 
showing  that  the  exercise  of  God's  sovereign  right  is  marked  by 
mercy  even  toward  those  who  deserve  His  wrath.  Are  you  dis- 
posed to  construe  the  words  "  whom  He  will  He  hardeneth  "  into 
an  assertion  of  the  arbitrary,  relentless,  and  unjust  severity  of 
God  ?  Suppose  it  can  be  shown  that  God,  though  the  spontan- 
eous recoil  of  His  holy  nature  from  sin  moved  Him  to  display  His 
wrath  and  make  known  His  power  against  men  who  were  fit  for  de- 
struction— endured  these  with  much  long-suffering. 

This  could  easily  be  shown  from  the  case  of  the  Israelites  them- 
selves and  of  Pharaoh. 
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Did  not  this  endurance  imply  opportunity  to  repent,  and  assume 
that  destruction  was  not  God's  arbitrary  choice,  but  theirs  ? 

Still  further,  what  if  God,  through  this  same  endurance,  was 
working,  not  only  to  save  the  Jewish  people  if  possible,  but  also  to 
carry  out  a  larger  purpose  toward  a  people  which,  in  His  eternal 
counsels.  He  had  destined  for  the  glory  of  the  messianic  kingdom  ? 

Here  He  introduces  the  subject  of  the  inclusion  of  the  Gentiles 
in  the  messianic  kingdom.  God  is  merciful  in  carrying  out  His 
will,  but  in  His  mercy  He  none  the  less  carries  out  His  will.  Both 
His  sovereignty  and  His  mercy  will  be  vindicated  in  His  making  a 
people  for  Himself  from  the  Gentiles  and  from  the  believing  Jews. 
What  has  Israel  to  say  ?  The  word  of  God  has  not  been  brought 
to  nought  by  his  rejection.  The  principle  of  divine  selection  which 
operated  in  Abraham  and- Jacob  is  carried  out  in  the  selection  of 
beUeving  Israel  from  the  unbelieving  mass,  and  in  the  call  of  the 
Gentiles.  The  elective  purpose  of  God  was  broader  than  Israel 
thought.  In  choosing  Israel  God  was  contemplating  the  salvation 
of  the  world,  and  did  not  abdicate  His  liberty  to  reject  unbelievers, 
or  to  call  others  not  Jews. 

With  this  should  be  compared  the  discourse  of  Jesus  in  John  vi. 
After  having  given  a  sign  of  His  divine  power  and  commission  by 
the  feeding  of  the  multitudes.  His  announcement  of  Himself  as  the 
bread  from  heaven,  the  true  and  only  life  of  the  world,  is  met  with 
a  stupid,  materialistic  construction  of  His  words,  and  with  obstin- 
ate incredulity ;  whereupon  He  says,  "  Te  also  have  seen  me  and 
believe  not  "  (ver.  36).  At  this  point  He  seems  to  pause  and  con- 
template His  failure  to  reach  the  Jews,  and  to  ask  Himself  if  His 
mission  is  indeed  for  nought.  It  is  the  answer  to  this  inward 
question  which  explains  the  apparent  disconnection  of  ver.  37  with 
what  precedes.  Though  the  Jews  reject,  yet  God  will  have  a 
people  for  Himself.  "  All  that  the  Father  giveth  me  shall  come 
to  me."  There  is  a  clear  foreshadovring  here  of  the  call  of  the 
Gentiles. 

(25,  26.)  But  not  only  is  God's  word  not  annulled  ;  it  is  ful- 
filled. For  He  says,  by  the  prophet  Hosea,  that  He  will  call  by  the 
name  my  people  those  who  are  not  His  people,  and  that  nation 
beloved  which  was  not  beloved  ;  and  in  the  Gentile  lands,  where 
God,  by  the  punishment  of  exile,  said  to  Israel,  "  Ye  are  not  my 
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people,"  tliere  God  would  visit  them  and  recall  them  along  -with 
the  Gentiles. 

Here  the  apostle  applies  to  the  Gentiles  what  Hosea  said  of  the 
Jews  only.  The  tribes,  by  their  lapse  into  idolatry,  had  placed 
themselves  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Gentiles  (not  His  people), 
so  that  the  general  truth  could  be  applied  to  both.  In  Isaiah 
xlix.  22,  the  Gentiles  are  represented  as  restored  to  grace  along 
with  the  Jews. 

(27-29.)  But  this  people  shall  not  consist  of  Gentiles  only;  for 
God  says  by  Isaiah  that  a  remnant  shall  be  preserved  out  of  Israel, 
a  small  number  out  of  the  great  unbelieving  mass,  which  shall  at- 
tain to  the  salvation  and  privileges  of  the  messianic  kingdom :  a 
remnant,  for  God  in  His  righteous  judgment  will  make  a  summary 
reckoning  with  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  great  body  of  it  shall  be 
cut  off;  but  a  remnant  shall  be  left  as  a  seed  by  which  the  true  peo- 
ple of  God  shall  be  perpetuated.  This  preservation  of  a  remnant  is 
a  mark  of  divine  mercy.  But  for  this,  the  whole  nation  would 
have  been  destroyed  like  Sodom. 

(30.)  Paul  now  turns  to  the  facts  of  human  agency,  moral  free- 
dom, and  consequent  responsibilitj',  which,  up  to  this  point,  have 
been  kept  in  the  shadow  of  the  truth  of  divine  sovereignty.  There 
is  a  correspondence  between  God's  freedom  in  His  government  and 
the  freedom  of  men  in  their  faith  and  unbelief.  He  summarily 
states  the  truth  which  he  develops  in  ch.  x.  ;  namely,  that  Israel  was 
the  cause  of  its  own  rejection,  alluding  at  the  same  time  incidentally 
to  the  cause  of  the  Gentiles'  reception. 

The  reason  why  the  Jews  were  rejected  was  because  they  did  not 
seek  after  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith,  but  clung  to  the  law, 
and  sought  to  be  justified  by  its  works.  The  Gentiles,  who  had  no 
revelation,  and  who  therefore  did  not  seek  after  righteousness  in 
the  New-Testament  sense,  nevertheless  attained  it,  accepting  it 
when  it  was  offered,*  and  not  being  hindered  by  the  legal  bigotry 
and  pretension  of  the  Jew ;  but  Israel,  following  after  the  law, 
which,  in  itself,  is  holy  and  just  and  good,  and  which  was  intended 
to  lead  to  Christ,  pursued  it  only  as  an  external  standard  of  right- 
eousness, and  on  the  side  of  legal  observance,  and  so  found  a  stumb- 
ling-block in  the  very  Messiah  to  whom  it  led  them. 

*  Godet  compares  the  parable  of  the  man  finding  treasure  hid  in  the  field. 
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Chapteb  X. 

The  general  statement  in  ix.  30-33  is  developed. 

(1-3.)  Israel  was  zealous  for  God,  but  without  discernment  of 
the  true  meaning  and  tendency  of  the  law.  Hence,  in  the  endeavor 
to  establish  its  own  legal  righteousness,  it  missed  the  righteous- 
ness of  faith,  the  nature  of  which  is  expounded  in  this  epistle. 

(4-11.)  They  did  not  perceive  that  Christ  brings  the  legal  dis- 
pensation to  an  end  in  introducing  Himself  as  the  object  of  faith 
and  the  source  of  justifying  righteousness.  They  accepted  only 
the  declaration  of  Moses  concerning  righteousness,  that  the  man 
who  keeps  the  law  shall  live  by  it,  and  did  not  see  that  the  law, 
properly  understood,  implied  also  the  work  of  grace  and  depend- 
ence on  God.  They  regarded  righteousness  as  something  remote 
and  to  be  attained  only  by  laborious  effort ;  whereas  even  Moses 
would  have  told  them  that  Jehovah's  help  was  near  at  hand  to  as- 
sist them  in  the  daily  understanding  and  keeping  of  the  law.  No 
one  need  be  sent  to  heaven  nor  beyond  the  sea  to  bring  back  the 
explanation  of  its  commandments,  or  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  them. 
Still  more  plainly,  to  the  same  effect,  spoke  the  righteousness  of 
faith  in  Christ.  No  need  to  ascend  to  heaven  to  bring  Him  down. 
He  has  already  descended  to  earth.  No  need  to  dive  into  the 
depths  of  the  earth  to  bring  Him  up.  He  has  already  risen  from 
the  dead.  They  have  only  to  accept  by  faith  His  death  and  his 
resurrection,  and  to  confess  Him  who  has  accomplished  in  Himself 
the  two  great  things  which  needed  to  be  done.  Such  faith  shall  not 
put  them  to  shame.  They  shall  be  saved  as  if  they  had  fulfilled  all 
the  necessary  conditions  themselves. 

(12,  13.)  Not  only  is  this  salvation  free.  It  is  also  universal, 
to  whosoever  shall  believe.  Thus  it  appeals  to  the  Gentile  no  less 
than  to  the  Jew.  It  strikes  at  the  notion  that  the  Jew  alone  is  the 
subject  of  messianic  salvation  ;  that  the  Gentile  must  enter  the 
kingdom  through  the  gate  of  Judaism.  Both  Jew  and  Gentile 
enter  through  faith  only.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  Jew 
and  the  Gentile.  The  Lord,  who  is  Lord  of  both  alike,  dispenses 
His  riches  to  all  of  both  nations  who  call  upon  Him. 

(14-21.)  The  Jew  cannot  plead  in  excuse  for  rejecting  this  sal- 
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vation,  either  that  he  has  not  heard  it  aunounced,  or  that  its  uni- 
veroality  is  inconsistent  with  Old-Testament  teaching.  Both  ex- 
cuses are  shattered  upon  Old-Testament  declarations.  It  was  pro- 
phesied hy  Isaiah  that  Israel  would  not  all  submit  themselves  to 
the  Gospel.  The  good  tidings  has  been  proclaimed,  but  they  have 
not  believed  the  report.  Faith  comes  by  hearing,  and  they  have 
heard  the  Gospel  in  their  cities  and  synagogues.*  Had  Israel  any 
reason  to  be  surprised  at  the  universality  of  the  Gospel — its  pro- 
clamation to  the  Gentiles  ?  On  the  contrary,  did  not  Israel  know  ? 
Had  not  Moses  and  Isaiah  prophesied  that  God  would  manifest  His 
grace  to  the  Gentiles,  and  that  the  Gentiles  would  receive  it — yea, 
that  through  the  Gentiles  Israel  should  be  brought  back  to  God  ? 
Did  not  Isaiah  prophesy  that,  notwithstanding  God's  long-suffer- 
ing and  entreaty,  Israel  would  prove  a  disobedient  and  gainsaying 
nation  ? 

Thus  the  argument  is,  Israel  is  responsible  for  its  own  rejection. 
In  blind  reliance  on  its  original  election,  it  has  claimed  a  monopoly 
of  divine  'favor,  has  made  a  stand  for  legal  righteousness,  and  has 
rejected  the  gospel  message  of  salvation  by  faith.  It  has  thus  re- 
pelled the  offer  of  a  free  and  universal  salvation.  For  this  it  is 
without  excuse.  It  was  warned  by  its  own  Scriptures  of  the  danger 
of  being  superseded  by  the  GentUes,  and  the  salvation  of  Christ 
was  offered  to  it  along  with  the  Gentiles  by  Christ's  ministers. 

Chapter  XL 

In  ch.  ix.  it  is  shown  that  when  God  elected  Israel  He  did  not 
abjure  the  right  to  reject  them  for  good  reason. 

In  ch.  X.  this  reason  is  shown  to  be  their  unbelief. 

The  question  now  arises  :  Is  this  rejection  complete  and  forever  ? 
Paul  proceeds  to  show  that  the  rejection  is  not  total,  but  partial  ; 
not  eternal,  but  temporary  ;  and  that  it  shall  subserve  the  salva- 
tion of  mankind  and  of  the  Israelitish  nation  itself. 

(2-6.)  From  the  history  of  Elijah  he  shows  how,  in  the  midst 
of  general  moral  defection  and  decline,  God  preserved  a  remnant  of 
faithful  ones  ;  and  declares  that  the  same  is  true  at  the  present  time. 

In  virtue  of  His  free  grace  displayed  in  His  original  election,  God 

*  Compare  John  vi.  44. 
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has  not  left  the  nation  without  a  believing  remnant.  The  elective 
purpose  holds,  though  operating  in  a  way  different  from  Israel's 
vain  and  narrow  conception  of  its  nature  and  extent.  The  preser- 
vation of  this  remnant  is  a  matter  of  God's  free  grace,  not  of  Is- 
rael's merit. 

(7-10.)  The  case  then  stands  that  Israel  has  not  attained  the 
righteousness  which  it  sought  (in  the  wrong  way),  but  the  chosen 
remnant  has  attained  it,  while  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  was 
blinded  according  to  the  prophesy  in  Isaiah  xxix.  and  Psalm  Ixix. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  those  very  chapters,  the  full  respon- 
sibihty  of  those  who  are  punished  is  asserted  ;  and  that,  in  citing 
the  Psalm,  Paul  renders  the  Hebrew /or  those  who  are  in  security 
by  the  words /or*  a  recompense,  thus  indicating  a  just  retribution. 

(11,  12.)  The  rejection  of  the  Jews,  however,  is  not  total  nor 
final,  and  it  works  for  two  ulterior  ends  :  first,  the  conversion  of 
the  Gentile  ;  second,  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  by  means  of  the 
converted  Gentiles. 

(13-15.)  Hence  Paul  labors  the  more  earnestly  for  the  Gentiles, 
with  a  view  to  promote  the  salvation  of  his  own  race. 

(16-24.)  The  Gentiles,  however,  are  warned  against  entertain- 
ing contempt  for  the  Jews  on  account  of  their  own  position  in 
the  messianic  kingdom.  However  lapsed,  Israel  still  retains  the 
character  of  God's  holy  nation  impressed  in  its  original  call ; 
and  this  original  call,  represented  in  the  fathers,  implies  its  future 
restoration.  So  far  from  despising  them,  the  GentUes  are  to  re- 
member that  they  themselves  are  not  the  original  stock,  but  only 
a  graft ;  and  to  take  warning  by  the  history  of  Israel,  that  the 
called  may  be  rejected,  and  that  they,  by  unbelief,  disobedience, 
and  rebellion,  may,  like  Israel,  forfeit  their  high  privilege.  "  If  God 
spared  not  the  natural  branches,  take  heed  lest  He  also  spare  not 
thee."  "  Behold,  therefore,  the  goodness  and  severity  of  God  :  on 
them  which  fell,,  severity,  but  toward  thee  goodness,  if  thou  continue 
in  His  goodness  ;  otherwise  thou  also  shalt  he  cut  off."  Israel,  too, 
shall  be  restored  to  its  place  in  God's  kingdom,  graffed  in  again, 
if  they  continue  not  in  unbelief;  much  more,  since  they  are  natural 
branches,  and  the  tree  is  their  own  native  stock. 

(25-32.)  Thus,  then,  the  plan  of  God  shall  work  itself  out :  the 
purpose,  so  much  of  which  was  enshrouded  in  mystery,  shall  at 
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last  reveal  its  MI,  grand  proportions.  Through  the  Gentile,  Is- 
rael shall  attain  the  righteousness  of  faith  in  the  Deliverer  out  of 
Zion.  God  has  made  no  mistake.  He  does  not  repent  His  origi- 
nal call,  nor  the  displays  of  His  divine  grace  to  Israel,  nor  the 
special  aptitudes  with  which  He  endowed  it,  in  order  to  make  it 
the  special  vehicle  of  His  salvation.  Jew  and  Gentile  have  alike 
been  unbelievers  and  disobedient,  but  the  unbelief  of  both  has 
been  overruled  to  the  inclusion  of  both  in  God's  messianic  king- 
dom. Thus  the  argument  which  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the 
epistle  with  the  condemnation  of  all,  closes  with  mercy  upon  all. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

1.  I  beseech  {irapaKaXm).     See  on  consolation,  Luke  vi.  24. 

By  the  mercies  (Sia  roiz^  ol/cnpfi&v).  By,  not  as  an  adju- 
ration, but  as  presenting  the  motive  for  obedience.  I  use  the 
compassion  of  God  to  move  you  to  present,  etc. 

Present.  See  on  ch.  vi.  13.  It  is  the  technical  term  for 
presenting  the  Levitical  victims  and  offerings.  See  Luke  ii.  22. 
In  the  Levitical  sacrifices  the  offerer  placed  his  offering  so  as  to 
face  the  Most  Holy  Place,  thus  bringing  it  before  the  Lord. 

Bodies.  Literally,  but  regarded  as  the  outward  organ  of 
the  will.  So,  expressly,  Eom.  vi.  13,  19 ;  2  Cor.  v.  10.  Com- 
pare Rom.  vii.  5,  23.  Hence  the  exhortation  to  glorify  God  im, 
the  body  (1  Cor.  vi.  20  ;  compare  Philip,  i.  20 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  10). 
So  the  body  is  called  the  hody  of  sin  (Rom.  vi.  6 ;  compare  Col. 
ii.  11).  In  later  Greek  usage  slaves  were  called  awyuwra  hodies. 
See  Apoc.  xviii,  13. 

A  living  sacrifice  {^va-iav  ^Sxj-av).  Living,  in  contrast  with 
the  slain  Levitical  offerings.  Compare  ch.  vi.  8, 11.  "  How  can 
the  body  become  a  sacrifice  ?  Let  the  eye  look  on  no  evil,  and 
it  is  a  sacrifice.  Let  the  tongue  utter  nothing  base,  and  it  is 
an  offering.  Let  the  hand  work  no  sin,  and  it  is  a  holocaust. 
But  more,  this  suffices  not,  but  besides  we  must  actively  exert 
ourselves  for  godd ;  the  hand  giving  alms,  the  mouth  blessing 
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them  that  curse  us,  the  ear  ever  at  leisure  for  listening  to  God" 
(Chrysostoui). 

Acceptable  (evdpeaTov).     Lit.,  well-pleasing. 

Which  is  your  reasonable  service  (t^k  XoyiKrjv  Xarpelav). 
Explaining  the  whole  previous  clause.  Service,  see  on  ch.  ix.  4. 
The  special  word  for  the  service  rendered  by  the  Israelites  as 
the  peculiar  people  of  God  is  very  significant  here.  Reasonable, 
not  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term,  as  a  thing  lefitting  or 
proper,  but  rational,  as  distinguished  from  merely  external  or 
material.  Hence  nearly  equivalent  to  spiritual.  So  Eev.,  in 
margin.     It  is  in  harmony  with  the  highest  reason. 

2.  Conformed — transformed  (o-vo-^iy/i.oTt'^eo-Se  —  fierafiop- 
(povarSe).  See  on  was  transfigured,  Matt.  xvii.  2.  For  con- 
formed  to,  Kev.,  Q,orx&c\\^ ,  fashioned  according  to. 

Mind  iyod'i).     See  on  ch.  vii.  23.     Agreeing  with  reasonable 

service. 

That  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect  will.  Better  to 
render  the  three  adjectives  as  appositional.  "  May  prove  what 
is  the  will  of  God,  what  is  good,"  etc.  The  other  rendering 
compels  us  to  take  well-pleasing  in  the  sense  of  agreeable  to 
men. 

3.  Not  to  think,  etc.  The  play  upon  (f)povelv  to  think  and 
its  compounds  is  very  noticeable.  "  Not  to  he  high-minded  {hy- 
perphronein)  above  what  he  ought  to  he  m^inded  {phronein),  but 
to  he  minded  [phronein)  unto  the  heing  soher-Tninded  {sophron- 
ein.     See  on  1  Pet.  iv.  7. 

The  measure  of  faith  (fierpov  Tn'o-rew?).  An  expression 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  define  accurately.  It  is  to  be  noted  :  1. 
That  the  point  of  the  passage  is  a  warning  against  an  undue 
self -estimate,  and  a  corresponding  exhortation  to  estimate  one's 
self  with  discrimination  and  sober  judgment.  2.  That  Paul 
has  a  standard  by  which  self-estimate  is  to  be  regulated.  This 
is  expressed  by  &)?  as,  according  as.  3.  That  this  scale  or  meas- 
ure is  different  in  different  persons,  so  that  the  line  between 
conceit  and  sober  thinking  is  not  the  same  for  all.     This  is  ex- 
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pressed  by  i/jLepia-ev  hath  imjpa/rted,  distributed,  and  eKdara  to 
each  one.  4.  The  character  of  this  measure  oi-  standard  is  de- 
termined by  faith.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  general  ex- 
hortation to  a  proper  self-estimate  is  shaped  by,  and  fore- 
shadows, the  subsequent  words  respecting  differences  of  gifts. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  the  tendency  to  self-conceit  and  spirit- 
ual arrogance  would  develop  itself.  Hence  the  precise  defini- 
tion oi  faith  here  will  be  affected  by  its  relation  to  the  differing 
gifts  in  ver.  6.  Its  meaning,  therefore,  must  not  be  strictly 
limited  to  the  conception  of  justifying  faith  in  Christ,  though 
that  conception  includes  and  is  really  the  basis  of  every  wider 
conception.  It  is  faith  as  the  condition  of  the  powers  and  of- 
fices of  believers,  faith  regarded  as  spiritual  insight,  which,  ac- 
cording to  its  degree,  qualifies  a  man  to  be  a  prophet,  a  teacher, 
a  minister,  etc. ;  faith  in  its  relation  to  character,  as  the  only 
principle  which  develops  a  man's  true  character,  and  which, 
therefore,  is  the  determining  principle  of  the  renewed  man's 
tendencies,  whether  they  lead  him  to  meditation  and  research, 
or  to  practical  activity.  As  faith  is  the  sphere  and  subjective 
condition  of  the  powers  and  functions  of  believers,  so  it  furn- 
ishes a  test  or  regulative  standard  of  their  respective  endow- 
ments and  functions.  Thus  the  measure  applied  is  distinctively 
a  measure  of  faith.  With  faith  the  believer  receives  a  power 
of  discernment  as  to  the  actual  limitations  of  his  gifts.  Faith, 
in  introducing  him  into  God's  kingdom,  introduces  him  to  new 
standards  of  measurement,  according  to  which  he  accurately 
determines  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  powers,  and  so  does 
not  think  of  himself  too  highly.  This  measure  is  different  in 
different  individuals,  but  in  every  case  faith  is  the  determining 
element  of  the  measure.  Paul,  then,  does  not  mean  precisely  to 
say  that  a  man  is  to  think  more  or  less  soberly  of  himself  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  faith  which  he  has,  though  that  is 
true  as  a  fact ;  but  that  sound  and  correct  views  as  to  the  char- 
acter and  extent  of  spiritual  gifts  and  functions  are  fixed  by  a 
measure,  the  determining  element  of  which,  in  each  particular 
case,  is  faith. 

4.  Office  (TT/ja^ti/).     Jjit.,  mode  of  acting. 
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5.  Being  many  {ol -n-oXkol).  Lit.,  the  many.  'Rev.,  better, 
who  are  many. 

Every  one  (to  Se  icaS"  el?).  The  literal  phrase  can  only  be 
rendered  awkwardly :  and  as  to  what  is  true  according  to  one; 
i.e.,  individually,  severally.  Compare,  for  a  similar  phrase, 
Mark  xiv.  19 ;  John  viii.  9. 

6.  Prophecy.  See  on  ^prophet,  Luke  vii.  26.  In  the  ISTew 
Testament,  as  in  the  Old,  the  prominent  idea  is  woi  prediction, 
but  the  inspired  delivery  of  warning,  exhortation,  instruction, 
judging,  and  making  manifest  the  secrets  of  the  heart.  See  1 
Cor.  xiv.  3,  24,  25.  The  New-Testament  prophets  are  distin- 
guished from  teachers,  by  speaking  under  direct  divine  inspira- 
tion. 

Let  us  prophesy.     Not  in  the  Greek. 

According  to  the  proportion  of  faith  {Ka-ra  t^v  avaKo<y[av 
Tri<;  7rt'<TTe&)9).  ^AvaXoyla  proportion,  occurs  only  here  in  the 
New  Testament.  In  classical  Greek  it  is  used  as  a  mathemat- 
ical term.  Thus  Plato:  "The  fairest  bond  is  that  which  most 
completely  fuses  and  is  fused  into  the  things  which  are  bound ; 
and  proportion  {avoKo^la)  is  best  adapted  to  effect  such  a 
fusion"  ("  Timaeus,"  31).  "  Out  of  such  elements,  which  are 
in  number  four,  the  body  of  the  world  was  created  in  harmony 
2iX\^ proportion''''  ("Timaeus,"  32).  Compare  "Politicus,"  257. 
The  phrase  here  is  related  to  the  measure  of  faith  (ver.  3).  It 
signifies,  according  to  the  proportion  defined  hy  faith.  The 
meaning  is  not  the  technical  meaning  expressed  by  the  theo- 
logical phrase  analogy  of  faith,  sometimes  called  analogy  of 
scripture,  i.e.,  the  correspondence  of  the  several  parts  of  divine 
revelation  in  one  consistent  whole.  This  would  require  jj  Trto-Tt? 
the  faith,  to  be  taken  as  the  ohjective  rule  of  faith,  or  system, 
of  doctrine  (see  on  Acts  vi.  7),  and  is  not  in  harmony  with  ver. 
3,  nor  with  according  to  the  grace  giveri.  Those  who  prophesy 
are  to  interpret  the  divine  revelation  "  according  to  the  strength, 
clearness,  fervor,  and  other  qualities  of  the  faith  bestowed  upon 
them  ;  so  that  the  character  and  mode  of  their  speaking  is  con- 
formed to  the  rules  and  limits  which  are  implied  in  the  propor- 
tion of  their  individual  degree  of  faith  "  (Meyer). 
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7.  Ministering  (Sta/covt'a).  Zet  us  wait  on  is  supT^lied.  Lit., 
or  ministry  in  our  ministry.  The  word  appears  in  the  New 
Testament  always  in  connection  with  the  service  of  the  Christ- 
ian Church,  except  Luke  x.  40,  of  Martha's  serving ;  Heb.  i.  14, 
of  the  ministry  of  angels,  and  2  Cor.  iii.  7,  of  the  ministry  of 
Moses.  Within  this  limit  it  is  used,  1.  Of  service  in  general, 
including  all  forms  of  christian  ministi'ation  tending  to  the 
good  of  the  christian  body  (1  Cor.  xii.  5  ;  Eph.  iv.  13 ;  2  Tim. 
iv.  11).  Hence,  2.  Of  th^  apostolic  office  and  its  administra- 
tion; (a)  generally  (Acts  xx.  24;  2  Cor.  iv.  1 ;  1  Tim.  i.  12); 
or  (h)  defined  as  a  ministry  of  reconciliation,  of  the  word,  of  the 
Spirit,  of  righteousness  (2  Cor.  v.  18  ;  Acts  vi.  4 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  8, 
9).  It  is  not  used  of  the  specific  office  of  a  deacon ;  but  the 
kindred  word  BiaKovo^  occurs  in  that  sense  (Philip,  i.  1 ;  1  Tim. 
iii.  8,  12).  As  the  word  is  employed  iij  connection  with  both 
the  higher  and  lower  ministrations  in  the  Church  (see  Acts  vi. 
1,  4),  it  is  difficult  to  fix  its  precise  meaning  here  ;  yet  as  it  is 
distinguished  here  from  prophecy,  exhortation,  and  teaching,  it 
may  refer  to  some  more  practical,  and,  possibly,  minor  form  of 
ministry.  Moule  says  :  "  Almost  any  work  other  than  that  of 
inspired  utterance  or  miracle-working  may  be  included  in  it 
here."  So  Godet :  "  An  activity  of  a  practical  nature  exerted 
in  action,  not  in  word."     Some  limit  it  to  the  office  of  deacon. 

Teaching.     Aimed  at  the  understanding. 

8.  Exhortation.  Aimed  at  the  heart  and  will.  See  on  con- 
solation, Luke  vi.  24.  Compare  1  Cor.  xiv.  3 ;  Acts  iv.  36, 
where  Eev.  gives  son  of  exhortation. 

He  that  giveth  (o  yxeraStSoir?).  Earthly  possessions.  The 
preposition  /liera  indicates  sharing  with.  He  that  imparteth. 
Compare  Eph.  iv.  28  ;  Luke  iii.  11. 

Simplicity  {a-if\6rr)Ti).  See  on  single,  Matt.  vi.  22,  and 
compare  Jas.  i.  5,  where  it  is  said  that  God  gives  aTrXm  simply. 
See  note  there.  In  2  Cor.  viii.  2  ;  ix.  11,  13,  the  A.  V.  gives 
liberality  /  and  in  Jas.  i.  5,  liberally.  Rev.  accepts  this  in  the 
last-named  passage,  but  gives  singleness  in  margin.  In  all  the 
others  liberality  is,  at  best,  very  doubtful.    The  sense  is  unusual. 
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and  the  rendering  simplicity  or  singleness  is  defensible  in  all 
the  passages. 

He  that  ruleth  (6  irpoia-Tafievo';).  Lit.,  ke  that  is  placed  in 
front.  The  reference  is  to  any  position  involving  superin- 
tendence. No  special  ecclesiastical  office  is  meant.  Compare 
Tit.  iii.  8,  to  maintain  good  works  ;  the  idea  of  presiding  over 
running  into  that  of  carrying  on  ov practising.  See  note  there. 
Compare  also  irpoaTaTK  succorer,  Rom.  xvi.  2,  and  see  note. 

With  diligence  (ei*  a-TrovBfj).  See  on  Jude  3.  In  Mark  vi. 
25  ;  Luke  i.  39,  it  is  rendered  haste.  In  2  Cor.  vii.  11,  care- 
fulness (Rev.,  earnest  care).  In  2  Cor.  vii.  12,  care  (Rev.,  earn- 
est care).  In  2  Cor.  viii.  ?>,  forwardness  (Rev.,  earnestness).  In 
2  Cor.  viii.  16,  earnest  care. 

With  cheerfulness  (eV  IXapoTTjrt).  Only  here  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  reappears  in  the  Latin  hilaritas ;  English,  hi- 
larity., exhilarate.  "  The  joyful  eagerness,  the  amiable  grace, 
the  affability  going  the  length  of  gayety,  which  make  the  visitor 
a  sunbeam  penetrating  into  the  sick-chamber,  and  to  the  heart 
of  the  afflicted." 

9.  Love  (ji  ap/dirri).  The  article  has  the  force  of  your.  See 
on  loveth,  John  v.  20. 

Without  dissimulation  {avvm-oKpiTO';).  Rev.,  without  hy- 
pocrisy.    See  on  hypocrites,  Matt,  xxiii.  13. 

Abhor  [airoa-TvyovvTet;).  Lit.,  abhorring.  The  only  simple 
verb  for  hate  in  the  New  Testament  is  fuaem.  'ZTv^ea,  quite 
frequent  in  the  classics,  does  not  occur  except  in  this  compound, 
which  is  found  only  here.  The  kindred  adjective  a-Tvyr)T6<; 
hateful,  is  found  1  Tim.  iii.  3.  The  original  distinction  be- 
tween /j,ia-ea>  and  a-rvyeto  is  that  the  former  denotes  concealed 
and  cherished  hatred,  and  the  latter  hatred  expressed.  The 
preposition  diro  away  from,  may  either  denote  separation  or  be 
merely  intensive.     An  intense  sentiment  is  meant :  loathing. 

Cleave  (KoXXcofievoi).  See  on  joined  himself,  Luke  xv.  15. 
Compare  Acts  xvii.  34 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  16. 
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10.  Be  kindly  affectioned  {<j)i\6<TTopyoi).  Only  here  in  the 
New  Testament.  From  a-Tepya)  to  love,  which  denotes  peculi- 
arly a  natural  affection,  a  sentiment  innate  and  peculiar  to  men 
as  men,  as  distinguished  from  the  love  of  desire,  called  out  bv 
circumstance.  Hence  of  the  natural  love  of  kindred,  of  people 
and  king  (the  relation  being  regarded  as  founded  in  nature),  of 
a  tutelary  god  for  a  people.  The  word  here  represents  Christ- 
ians as  bound  by  a  family  tie.  It  is  intended  to  deiine  more 
specifically  the  character  of  (j>ikaSeX(f)ia  brotherly  love,  which 
follows,  so  that  the  exhortation  is  "  love  the  brethren  in  the 
faith  as  though  they  were  brethren  in  blood"  (Farrai-).  Eev., 
he  tenderly  affectioned;  but  the  A.  V.,  in  the  word  Tcindly, 
gives  the  real  sense,  since  hind  is  originally  kinned ;  and 
hmdly  affectioned  is  having  the  affection  of  Mndred. 

In  honor  preferring  one  another  {rfi  rififj  dXK^Xov;  irpo- 
Tjyovfievoi,).  The  verb  occurs  only  here.  It  means  to  go  before 
as  a  guide.  Honor  is  the  honor  due  from  each  to  all.  Com- 
pare Philip,  ii.  3 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  17  ;  v.  5.  Hence,  leading  the  way 
in.  showing  the  honor  that  is  due.  Others  render  anticipating 
and  excelling. 

11.  Slothful  (oKvrjpol).     From  oKveco  to  delay. 

In  business  (t^  a-irovBy).  Wrong.  Render,  as  Rev.,  in  dil- 
igence /  see  on  ver.  8.    Luther,  "  in  regard  to  zeal  be  not  lazy." 

Fervent  (^eovTe?).     See  on  Acts  xviii.  25. 

The  Lord  {t£  KvpCa).  Some  texts  read  Kaipm  the  time  or 
opportunity,  but  the  best  authorities  give  Lord. 

12.  Continuing  instant  (7r/3oo-/ca/3T6poOi'Te9).  Compare  Acts 
i.  4 ;  vi.  4.  Rev.,  steadfastly  for  instant,  which  has  lost  its 
original  sense  of  urgent  (Latin,  instare  to  press  upon).  Thus 
Latimer:  "I  preached  at  the  instant  request  of  a  curate." 
Compare  A.  V.,  Luke  vii.  4 ;  Acts  xxvi.  7. 

13.  Distributing  (KoiveovovvTes:).  Rev.,  communicating  to. 
The  meaning  is  sharing  in  the  necessities  /  taking  part  in  them 
as  one's  own.  So  Rom.  xv.  27 ;  1  Tim.  v.  22 ;  2  John  11 ; 
Heb.  ii.  14 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  13.  See  on  partners,  Luke  v.  10 ;  fel- 
lowship, Acts  ii.  42 ;  1  John  i.  3  ;  2  John  11. 
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Given  to  hospitality  {<piXo^eviav  hiuncovTe^).  Lit, j>ursuing 
hospitality.  Tor  a  similar  use  of  the  verb  compare  1  Cor.  xiv. 
1 ;  1  Thess.  v.  15 ;  Heb.  xii.  14 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  11.  A  necessary 
injunction  when  so  many  Christians  were  banished  and  perse- 
cuted. The  verb  indicates  not  only  that  hospitality  is  to  be 
furnished  when  sought,  but  that  Christians  are  to  seek  oppor- 
tunities of  exercising  it. 

14.  Bless  (eiXoyetTe).     See  on  Messed,  1  Pet.  i.  3. 

Them  that  persecute  {roix;  Sicl)KovTa<;).  See  on  John  v.  16. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  ^evh  pursuing  in  ver.  13  may 
have  suggested  the  persecutors  here.  Pursue  hospitality  toward 
the  brethren  as  the  wiokedi pursue  them. 

Curse  not.  Plutarch  relates  that  when  a  decree  was  issued 
that  Alcibiades  should  be  solemnly  cursed  by  all  the  priests  and 
priestesses,  cue  of  the  latter  declared  that  her  holy  office  obliged 
her  to  make  prayers,  but  not  execrations  ("  Alcibiades"). 

16.  Condescend  to  men  of  low  estate  (rot?  Ta7reivoi<; 
a-vva-rrajofjievoi).  Rev.,  to  tilings  that  are  lowly.  Tol<;  Taireiv- 
ot?  to  the  lowly  may  mean  either  lowly  men  or  lowly  things. 
The  verb  literally  means  ieing  carried  off  along  with ;  hence 
yielding  or  suhnitting  to,  and  so  condescending.  Compare 
Gal.  ii.  13,  and  see  on  2  Pet.  iii.  17,  in  M'hich  passages  it  has  a 
bad  sense  from  the  context.  According  to  the  original  sense, 
the  meaning  will  be,  heing  led  away  with  lowly  things  o^ people , 
i.e.,  being  drawn  into  sympathy  with  them.  Farrar  suggests 
letting  the  lowly  lead  you  iy  the  hand.  Meyer,  who  maintains 
the  neuter,  explains:  "  The  lowly  things  ought  to  have  for  the 
Christian  a  force  of  attraction,  in  virtue  of  which  he  yields 
himself  to  fellowship  with  them,  and  allows  himself  to  be 
guided  by  them  in  the  determination  of  his  conduct.  Thus 
Paid  felt  himself  compelled  to  enter  into  humble  situations." 
On  the  other  hand,  GoJet,  maintaining  the  masculine,  says: 
"  The  reference  is  to  the  most  indigent  and  ignorant  and  least 
influential  in  the  Church.  It  is  to  them  the  believer  ought  to 
feel  most  drawn.  The  antipathy  felt  by  the  apostle  to  every 
sort  of  spiritual  aristocracy,  to  every  caste-distinction  within 
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the  Church,  breaks  out  again  in  the  last  word."  Condescend 
is  a  feeble  and  inferential  rendering,  open  to  construction  in 
a  patronizing  sense ;  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  f ui-nish  a  better  in  a 
single  word.*  The  idea,  then,  fully  expressed  is,  "  set  not  your 
mind  on  lofty  things,  but  be  borne  aivm/  (atro)  from  these  by 
the  current  of  your  Christian  sympathy  aloug  with  {aw)  things 
which  are  liumble." 

In  your  own  conceits  {-Trap  iavroK).  Lit.,  with  y our sehes ; 
in  your  own  opinion.  See  cli.  xi.  25,  and  compare  Acts  xxvi. 
8,  "  incredible  with  you,"  i.e.,  in  your  judgment. 

17.  Provide  {"n-povoovfievoi).  The  A.  V.  nses  provide  in  its 
earlier  and  more  literal  meaning  of  taking  thought  in  advance. 
This  has  been  mostly  merged  in  the  later  meaning  of  furnish, 
so  that  the  translation  conveys  the  sense  of  providing  honestly 
for  ourselves  and  our  families.  Better,  as  Kev.,  take  thought 
for.\  The  citation  is  from  Prov.  iii.  4,  and  varies  from  both 
Hebrew  and  Septuagint.  Hebrew :  And  thou  shalt  find  favor 
and  good  understanding  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man.  Septua- 
gint :  And  thou  shalt  find  favor  and  devise  excellent  things  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord  and  of  men.  Compare  2  Cor.  viii.  21. 
Construe  in  the  sight  of  all  men  with  the  verb,  not  with  honor- 
able.   Men's  estimate  of  what  is  honorable  is  not  the  standard. 


*  There  are  strong  authorities  for  both  the  masculine  and  the  neuter  sense. 
Tor  the  neuter  are  Fritzsohe,  Meyer,  De  Wette,  Philippi,  Calvin,  Shedd,  Kev. 
For  the  masculine,  Alford,  Riddle,  Moule,  Farrar,  Godet.  The  main  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  masculine  is  that  TOTreiyni  is  never  used  as  neuter  in  the 
New  Testament ;  hut  the  word  occurs  only  eight  times  in  all,  and  only  three 
times  in  Paul,  and  in  classical  Greek  is  often  used  of  things,  as  places,  rivers, 
clothing,  etc. ;  and  similar  instances  occur  in  the  Septuagint.  See  Eccl  x.  6  ; 
Ezek.  xvii.  24.  Alford's  argument  is  too  fine-spnn,  though  ingenious.  I  in- 
cline to  the  neuter,  mostly  on  the  ground  of  the  natural  antithesis  between 
high  things  (ui|/i7Ao)  and  low  things.  On  the  verb,  T.  K.  Cheyne  ("Exposi- 
tor," second  series,  vi.,  469),  argues  for  the  meaning  accustom  yourselves  to  or 
famUinrize  yourselves  with,  on  the  basis  of  Hebrew  usage.  He  cites  Delitzsch's 
two  Hebrew  translations  of  the  Epistle,  in  the  earlier  of  which  he  renders 
familiarize  yourselves,  and  in  the  later,  make  friends  with,  in  both  oases  evi- 
dently regarding  the  adjective  as  masculine. 

t  Godet's  explanation,  preoampation  loith  good,  as  an  antidote  to  evU  thmghti 
and  projects,  is  fanciful. 
Vol.  III.— 11 
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18.  If  it  be  possible.  Not  if  you  can,  but  if  others  will 
allow.  The  phrase  is  explained  by  as  much  as  lieth  in  you 
{to  e^  vfi5>v),  lit.,  as  to  that  which  proceeds  from  you,  or  de- 
pends on  you.     "  All  your  part  is  to  be  peace  "  (Alford). 

19.  Give  place  unto  wrath  {^ot^  tottov  rfi  opyfj).  Wrath 
has  the  article:  the  wrath,  lef erring  to  the  divine  wrath.  Give 
place  is  giye  room  for  it  to  work.  Do  not  get  in  its  way,  as 
you  will  do  by  taking  vengeance  into  your  own  hands.  Hence 
as  Rev.,  in  margin,  and  American  Rev.,  in  text,  give  place  unto 
the  wrath  of  God. 

Vengeance  is  mine  (liioX  e/cSt'^ijo-ts).  Lit.,  unto  Me  is  ven- 
geance. The  Rev.  brings  out  better  the  force  of  the  original : 
Vengeance  helongeth  unto  Me.  The  quotation  is  from  Deut. 
xxxii.  35.  Hebrew,  To  me  belongs  vengeance  and  requital. 
Septuagint,  In  the  day  of  vengeance  I  will  requite.  The  an- 
tithesis between  vengeance  by  God  and  by  men  is  not  found  in 
Deuteronomy.  Compare  Heb.  x.  30.  Dante,  listening  to  Peter 
Damiano,  who  describes  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  hears  a  great 
cry.     Beatrice  says : 

"The  cry  has  startled  thee  so  much, 
In  which,  if  thou  hadst  understood  its  prayers, 
Already  would  be  known  to  thee  the  vengeance 
Which  thou  shalt  look  upon  before  thou  diest. 
The  sword  above  here  smiteth  not  in  haste, 
Nor  tardily,  howe'er  it  seem  to  him 
Who,  fearing  or  desiring,  waits  for  it." 

"Paradiso,"'  xxii.,  12-18. 

Compare  Plato  :  Socrates,  "  And  what  of  doing  evil  in  return 
for  evil,  which  is  the  morality  of  the  many — is  that  just  or  not  ? 
Crito,  Not  just.  Socrates,  For  doing  evil  to  another  is  the  same 
as  injuring  him  ?  Crito,  Yery  true.  Socrates,  Then  we  ought 
not  to  retaliate  or  render  evil  for  evil  to  any  one,  whatever  evil 
we  may  have  suffered  from  him.  .  .  .  This  opinion  has 
never  been  held,  and  never  will  be  held  by  any  considerable 
number  of  persons  "  ("  Crito,"  49).  Epictetus,  being  asked  how 
a  man  could  injure  his  enemy,  replied,  "  By  living  the  best  life 
himself."    The  idea  aipersonal  vindictvveness  must  be  elimin- 
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ated  from  the  word  here.     It  is  v&th.er  full  meting  out  of 
justice  to  alljparties. 

20.  Feed  (i/rw/itfe).  See  on  sop,  John  xiii.  26.  The  citation 
from  Prov.  xxv.  21,  22,  closely  follows  both  Hebrew  and  Sep- 
tuagint. 

Shalt  heap  (o-wpeuo-et?).     Only  here  and  2  Tim.  iii.  6. 

Coals  of  fire.  Many  explain:  The  memory  of  the  wrong 
awakened  in  your  enemy  by  your  kindness,  shall  sting  him  with 
penitence.  This,  however,  might  be  open  to  the  objection  that 
the  enemy's  pain  might  gratify  the  instinct  of  revenge.  Per- 
haps it  is  better  to  take  it,  that  kindness  is  as  effectual  as  coals 
of  fire.  Among  the  Arabs  and  Hebrews  the  iigure  of  "  coals 
of  fire"  is  common  as  a  symbol  of  divine  punishment  (Ps.  xviii. 
13).  "  The  Arabians  call  things  which  cause  very  acute  mental 
pain,  hurning  coals  of  the  heart  andf/re  in  the  liver  "  (Thayer, 
"Lexicon  ").  Thomas  De  Quincey,  referring  to  an  author  who 
calls  this  "  a  fiendish  idea,"  says:  "  I  acknowledge  that  to  myself, 
in  one  part  of  my  boyhood,  it  did  seem  a  refinement  of  malice. 
My  subtilizing  habits,  however,  even  in  those  days,  soon  sug- 
gested to  me  that  this  aggravation  of  guilt  in  the  object  of  our 
forgiveness  was  not  held  out  as  the  motiwe  to  the  forgiveness, 
but  as  the  result  of  it ;  secondly,  that  perhaps  no  aggravation 
of  his  guilt  was  the  point  contemplated,  but  the  salutaiy  sting- 
ing into  life  of  his  remorse  hitherto  sleeping  "  ^"  Essays  on  the 
Poets"). 


CHAPTER  XIIl: 

On  the  circumstances  which  are  supposed  to  have  called  out 
the  first  part  of  this  chapter,  see  Farrar,  "  Life  and  Work  of 
Paul,"  ii.,  260  sqq. 

1.  Every  soul.     Every  man.     See  on  ch.  xi.  3. 

Higher  powers  (i^ovaiaK  iirepexovcrai';).  Lit.,  authorities 
which  have  themseVues  over.     See  on  Mark  ii.  10  ;  John  i.  12. 
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The  powers  that  be  {ai  Bk  ova-ai).  Lit.,  the  existing.  Pow- 
ers is  not  in  the  text,  and  is  supplied  from  the  preceding  clause. 

Are  ordained  {Terayfievai,  ela-iv).  Perfect  tense  :  Have  been 
ordained,  and  the  ordinance  remains  in  force.  See  on  set  un- 
der authority,  Luke  vii.  8. 

2.  He  that  resisteth  (o  avTiraa-aofievo';) .  Lit.,  setteih  him- 
self in  array  against.     See  on  1  Pet.  v.  5 ;  Acts  xviii.  6. 

Resisteth  {dv^ia-TT]Kev).  Eev.,  better,  withstandeth.  See 
on  eh.  ix.  19. 

Ordinance  {Siarwy^).  From  Tdcram  to  put'in  place,  which 
appears  in  the  first  resisteth.  He  setteth  himself  against  that 
"which  is  divinely  set. 

Damnation  {Kpi/x,a).  Judicial  sentence.  Eev.,  better,  Judg- 
ment. 

4.  Beareth  (<^o/)et).  Beareth  and  wearefh.  A  frequentative 
form  of  (fiepo)  to  hear. 

Sword  (jia')(aipav).  See  on  Apoc.  vi.  4.  Borne  as  the  sym- 
bol of  the  magistrate's  right  to  inflict  capital  punishment.  Thus 
IJlpian :  "  They  "who  rule  whole  provinces  have  the  right  of  the 
sword  {jus  gladii).^^  The  Emperor  Trajan  presented  to  a 
provincial  governor,  on  starting  for  his  province,  a  dagger,  with 
the  words,  "  For  me.     If  I  deserve  it,  in  me." 

6.  Pay  ye  tribute  {cf>6pov<i  reXeire).  TeXelre  yejpay  is,  liter- 
ally, ye  accomplish  or  fulfil,  carrying  the  sense  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  an  obligation,  ^opov;  tribute  is  from  ^e/jw  to  hring  / 
something  brought.     Eev.  makes  the  verb  indicative,  ye  pay. 

God's  ministers  {Xeirovpyol  &eov).  See  on  ministration^ 
Luke  i.  23,  and  ministered,  Acts  xiii.  2.  In  ver.  4,  Si,dKovo<;  is 
used  for  minister.  The  word  here  brings  out  more  fully  the 
fact  that  the  ruler,  like  the  priest,  discharges  a  divinely  or- 
dained service.  Government  is  thus  elevated  into  the  sphere 
of  religion.     Hence  Eev.,  ministers  of  God's  service. 

Attending  continually.  The  same  word  as  continuing 
steadfastly  in  ch.  xii.  12. 
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7.  To  all.  Probably  all  magistrates,  though  some  explain 
all  men. 

Tribute — custom  {<^6pov — TeKo<s).  Tribute  OTi persons:  cus- 
tom, on  goods. 

8.  Another  {tov  erepov).  Lit.,  the  other,  or  the  different 
one,  the  word  emphasizing  more  strongly  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  parties.     Eev.,  Ais  neighbor. 

9.  Thou  Shalt  not  commit  adultery,  etc.  Omit  thou  shalt 
not  bear  false  witness.  The  seventh  commandment  precedes 
the  sixth,  as  in  Mark  x.  19  ;  Luke  xviii.  20 ;  Jas.  ii.  11. 

It  is  briefly  comprehended  {avaKe4>aXaiovrai).  Only  here 
and  Eph.  i.  10.  Rev.,  it  is  summed  up.  'Avd  has  the  force  of 
again  in  the  sense  of  recapitulation.  Compare  Lev.  xix.  18. 
The  law  is  normally  a  unit  in  which  there  is  no  real  separation 
between  the  commandments.  "  Summed  up  in  one  word." 
The  verb  is  compounded,  not  with  K€(f>aXrj  head,  but  with  its 
derivative  Ke(f)aXaiov  the  m,ain  j>oint. 

Namely  thou  shalt  love,  etc.  (eV  rm  aya-n-^a-ei,';).  The 
Greek  idiom  is,  it  is  summed  up  in  the  thou  shalt  love,  the  whole 
commandment  being  taken  as  a  substantive  with  the  definite 
article. 

Neighbor  {tov  ■jfX.Tja-Cov).     See  on  Matt.  vi.  43. 

11.  And  that  knowing  the  time  —  now.  Eeferring  to 
the  injunction  of  ver.  8.  Knowing,  seeing  that  ye  know.  The 
time  {tov  Kaipov),  the  particular  season  or  juncture.  Eev., 
season.     See  on  Matt.  xii.  1.     JVow  {rjBr]),  better,  already. 

Our  salvation  {rjfiSiv  rj  a-(OT7}pia).  Others,  however,  and 
better,  as  Eev.,  construe  rjfji&v  of  us  (salvation  of  us,  i.e.,  onr) 
with  nearer,  and  render  salvation  is  nearer  to  us.  This  is  fa- 
vored by  the  order  of  the  Greek  words.  The  other  rendering 
would  lay  an  unwarranted  emphasis  on  our.  The  reference  is 
apparently  to  the  Lord's  second  coming,  rather  than  to  future 
glory. 

12.  Is  far  spent  {TrpoeKotfrev).  The  A.  Y.  gives  a  variety  of 
renderings  to  this  verb.     Luke  ii.  52,  increased ;  Gal.  i.  14, 
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j>rofited;  2  Tim.  iii.  %j>roce6d;  13,  wax.  The  word  originally 
means  to  heat  forward  or  lengthen  out  ly  hammering.  Hence 
to  promote,  and  intransitively  to  go  forward  or  proceed. 

Let  us  cast  off  (aTro^w/te^a).  As  one  puts  off  the  garments 
of  the  night.  For  this  use  of  the  simple  t1^ij.i,  see  on  giveth 
his  life,  John  x.  11. 

13.  Honestly  (evo-x^z/^oVw?).  Honest  is  originally  honorable, 
and  so  here.  Compare  "Wyclif's  version  of  1  Cor.  xii.  23: 
"  And  the  members  that  be  unhonest  have  more  Jwnesty  ;  for 
our  honest  members  have  need  of  none."  From  ev  well,  axrifia, 
fashion.  See  on  Matt.  xvii.  2.  Hence  hecomingh/.  Compare 
1  Cor.  xiv.  40 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  12.  The  word  refers  more  partic- 
ularly to  the  outward  life,  and  thus  accords  with  walk,  and  in 
the  day  the  time  of  observation. 

Rioting  {kco/ioi,^).    Lit.,  revellings.     See  on  1  Pet.  iv.  3. 

Drunkenness  (/te^ats).     See  on  Luke  xxi.  34 ;  John  ii.  10. 

Wantonness  (aaeXryelait).  See  on  lasciviousness,  Mark  vii. 
22.  All  these  three  are  plural :  riotings,  drunkennesses,  wan- 
tonnesses. 

Envying  (S'^X^).     '^q-^.,  jealousy.     See  on  Jas.  iii.  14. 

14.  Provision  (tt/joi/owii').  Etymologically  akin  to  to^  <Ao«^A< 
for,  in  ch.  xiii.  17. 

Flesh.    In  the  moral  sense :  the  depraved  nature. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

1.  Weak  in  the  faith.  Probably  referring  to  a  class  of 
Jewish  Christians  with  Essenic  tendencies.*     Better,  as  Rev., 

•  The  Essenes  were  one  of  the  three  religious  parties  which  divided  Juda- 
ism at  the  time  of  Christ's  coming,  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  being  the  two 
others.  They  formed  a  separate  community,  having  all  things  in  common. 
They  were  celibate  and  ascetic,  living  chiefly  on  vegetables,  and  supplying  all 
their  wants  by  their  own  labor.  They  were  the  strictest  Sabbatarians,  even 
restraining  the  necessities  of  the  body  on  the  Sabbath-day.      They  had  a 
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in  faith,  the  reference  being  to  faith  in  Clirist,  not  to  christ- 
ian doctrine.     See  on  Acts  vi.  Y. 

Receive  ye  {irpoa-Xafi^dvea-^e).  Into  fellowship.  See  on 
Matt.  xvi.  22. 

Doubtful  disputations  {BiaKpicrei,';  SiaXoyiff/jL&v).  JAi.,judg- 
ings  qf  tkouffhts.  The  primary  meaning  of  SiaXoyia/io'}  is  a 
thinking-throitgh  or  over.  Hence  of  those  speculations  or  reas- 
onings in  one's  mind  which  take  the  form  of  scruples.  See  on 
Mark  vii.  21.  AiaKpicm  has  the  same  sense  as  in  the  other 
two  passages  where  it  occurs  (1  Cor.  xii.  10  ;  Heb.  v.  14) ;  dis- 
cerning with  a  view  to  forming  a  judgment.  Hence  the  mean- 
ing is,  "  receive  these  weak  brethren,  but  not  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  judgment  upon  their  scruples." 

2.  Believeth  that  he  may  eat  (TTtcrreuet  ^ayeiv).  TheA.V. 
conveys  the  sense  of  having  an  opinion,  thinking.  But  the 
point  is  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  iaa,n's  faith  (see  ver.  1) 
as  it  affects  his  eating.  Hence  Kev.,  correctly,  hath  faith  to 
eat. 

Herbs  ^^^Ayava).  From  \a')(aLv(o  to  dig.  Herbs  grown  on 
land  cultivated  by  digging:  garden-herbs,  vegetables.  See  on 
Mark  iv.  32 ;  Luke  xii.  42. 

3.  Despise  (e'fou.Sei'etTQ)).  The  verb  means  literally  ^o  ^Aroio 
out  as  nothing.     Kev.,  better,  set  at  nought. 

Judge  {/cpiverco).  Judgment  is  assigned  to  the  weah  brother, 
contenvpt  to  the  stronger.  Censoriousness  is  the  peculiar  error  of 
the  ascetic,  contemptuousness  of  the  liberal.  A  distinguished 
minister  once  remarked :  "  The  weak  brother  is  the  biggest 
bully  in  the  universe  ! "  Both  extremes  are  allied  to  spiritual 
pride. 

Hath  received  (TrpocreXd^eTo).  The  aorist  points  to  a  de- 
finite time — when  he  believed  on  Christ,  though  there  is  still 

tendency  to  sun-worship,  and  addressed  prayers  to  the  sun  at  daybreak. 
They  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  but  believed  In  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  See  Bishop  Lightfoot's  essay  in  his  "  Commentary  on  Colossians 
and  Philemon." 
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a  reference  to  Lis  present  relation  to  God  as  determined  by  the 
fact  of  his  reception  then,  which  may  warrant  the  rendering 
by  the  perfect. 

4.  Who  art  thou  ?  {a-ti  rk  el)  Thou,  first  in  the  Greek  order 
and  peculiarly  emphatic.  Addressing  the  weak  brother,  since 
judgest  corresponds  iviih.  judge  in  ver.  3. 

Servant  {olKertjv).  Strictly,  household  servant.  See  on  1 
Pet.  ii.  18.  He  is  a  servant  in  Christ's  household.  Hence  not 
another  man^s,  as  A.  V.,  but  the  servant  of  another,  as  Rev. 
'AXXoTpiov  of  another  is  an  adjective. 

He  shall  be  holden  up  (a-TaS-^aerai).  Rev.,  shall  be  made 
to  stand  /  better,  both  because  the  rendering  is  more  truthful, 
and  because  it  corresponds  with  the  kindred  verb  stand — he 
standeth,  make  him  stand. 

Is  able  i^vvaTu).  Stronger  than  Swarai,  can.  The  sense  is, 
is  mighty.     Hence  Rev.,  hath  jpower. 

6.  Esteemeth  every  day  alike  {jcplvu  iratyav  r/fiipav). 
Alike  is  inserted.  Lit.,  judgeth  every  day  •  subjects  every 
day  to  moral  scrutiny. 

Be  fully  persuaded  {Tr\7]po(^opelff^co).  Better,  Rev.,  as- 
sured.    See  on  inost  surely  believed,  Luke  i.  1. 

In  his  own  mind.  "  As  a  boat  may  pursue  its  course  unin- 
jured either  in  a  narrow  canal  or  in  a  spacious  lake  "  (Bengel). 

6.  He  that  regardeth  not— doth  not  regard  it.     Omit. 

7.  To  himself.  But  unto  Christ.  See  ver.  8.  Hence 
the  meaning  "  a  Christian  should  live  for  others,"  so  often 
drawn  from  these  words,  is  not  the  teaching  of  the  passage. 

9.  Might  be  Lord  {Kvpievay).  Lit.,  might  lord  it  over. 
Justifying  the  term  Lord  applied  to  Christ  in  vv.  6,  8. 

10.  Why  dost  thou  judge  {av  rl  Kplvevi).  Thou  emphatic, 
in  contrast  with  the  Lord.  So  Rev.,  "-thou,  why  dost  thou 
judge?"  Referring  to  the  weak  brother.  Compare _;Wye  as 
in  ver.  4.     The  servant  of  another  is  here  called  hroth&r. 
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Judgment-seat  of  Christ  (tw  ^rmaTi  rov  Xpia-ToO).  The 
best  texts  read  Geov  of  God.  So  Rev.  Y or  judgment-seat, 
Bee  on  to  set  his  foot  on.  Acts  vii.  5. 

11.  As  I  live,  etc.  From  Isa.  xlv.  23.  Hebrew:  By  myself 
I  swear  .  .  .  that  to  me  every  knee  shallhow,  every  tongue 
shall  swear.     Septuagiiit  the  same,  except  shall  swear  hy  God. 

Shall  confess  (6'^o/ioXo7j;o-6Tai).  Pnmai-ily,  to  acknowledge, 
confess,  or  profess  ,/rom  (e^)  the  heart.  To  make  a  confession 
to  one's  honor ;  thence  to  praise.  So  Luke  x.  21  (Eev.,  in 
maxgin,  praise  for  thank)  /  Eom.  xv.  9.  Here,  as  Rev.  in  mar- 
gin, shall  give  praise.     See  on  Matt.  xi.  25. 

13.  Stumbling-block  (7rpoo-/coyu,/ia).  Compare  ch.  ix.  32,  33 ; 
xiv.  20.  SicdvBaXov  occasion  of  falling  is  also  rendered  stumb- 
ling-block in  other  passages.  Some  regard  the  two  as  synony- 
mous, others  as  related  to  different  results  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
jured brother.  So  Godet,  who  refers  stumbling-block  to  that 
which  results  in  a  wound,  and  cause  of  stumbling  to  that  which 
causes  a  fall  or  sin. 

14.  I  know — am  persuaded  {olla — TreTreicr/Aat).  "A  rare 
conjunction  of  words,  but  fitted  here  to  confirm  against  ignor- 
ance and  doubt "  (Bengal).  For  I  know,  see  on  John  ii.  2i. 
The  persuasion  is  not  the  result  of  his  own  reasoning,  but  of 
his  fellowship  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  So  Rev.,  for  by  the  Lord, 
etc. 

Unclean  [icotvov).  Lit.,  common.  In  the  Levitical  sense",  as 
opposed  to  holy  or  pure.  Compare  Mark  vii.  2,  "  With  defiled 
{icoivah  coTumon),  that  is  to  say,  with  unwashen  hands."  See 
Acts  X.  14. 

15.  Be  grieved  (^wrelraC).  The  close  connection  with  destroy 
indicates  that  the  meaning  falls  short  of  he  destroyed,  but  is 
stronger  than  made  to  feel  pain.  It  is  a  hurt  to  conscience, 
which,  while  not  necessarily  fatal,  may  lead  to  violation  or 
hardening  of  conscience,  and  finally  to  fall.  Compare  1  Cor. 
viii.  9-12. 

Meat  {^p&iia).     A  general  term  ior  food. 
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Charitably  {icaTCL  ar/dtnjv).  Lit.,  according  to  love.  Eev., 
in  love.     See  on  2  Pet.  i.  6. 

Him  {iKelvov).  The  pronoun  has  a  strongly  defining  force, 
explained  by  the  following  phrase. 

16.  Your  good  (u/iwi/ TO  oYa^oi/).  Referring,  most  probably, 
to  the  liberty  of  the  strong.  Others  think  tliat  the  whole 
Church  is  addressed,  in  which  case  good  would  refer  to  the  gos- 
pel doctrine.* 

Be  evil  spoken  of  {^Xaa-(f>r}neicr3<o).  See  on  Uasphemy, 
Mark  vii.  22.  In  1  Cor.  x.  30,  it  is  used  of  evil-speaking  by 
members  of  the  Church,  which  favors  the  reference  of  good  to 
the  strong. 

17.  The  kingdom  of  God.  See  on  Lnke  vi.  20,  and  com- 
pare Matt.  iii.  2.  "  The  heavenly  sphere  of  life  in  which  God's 
word  and  Spirit  govern,  and  whose  organ  on  earth  is  the  Church  " 
(Lange).     Not  the  future,  messianic  kingdom. 

Meat  and  drink  (/Spoio-t?  koX  TroaK).  Kev.,  eatitig  and  drink- 
ing. Both  words,  however,  occur  frequently  in  the  sense  of 
A.  V.  Meat  {^pS>iia),  that  which  is  eaten,  occurs  in  ver.  15. 
The  corresponding  word  for  that  which  is  drunk  {ir&fia)  is  not 
found  in  the  New  Testament,  though  irofia  drink  occurs  1  Cor. 
X.  4 ;  lieb.  ix.  10,  and  both  in  classical  and  New-Testament 
Greek,  iroai,';  the  act  of  drinking  is  used  also  for  that  which  is 
drunk.  See  John  vi.  55.  A  somewhat  similar  interchange  of 
meaning  appears  in  tlie  popular  expression,  such  a  thing  is  good 
eating  ;  also  in  the  use  of  living  for  that  hy  which  one  lives. 

Righteousness  {BiKaiocrvvt)) .  On  its  practical,  ethical  side, 
as  shown  in  moral  rectitude  toward  men. 

Peace  {elprjvri).  'Not  peace  with  God,  reconciliation,  as  ch.  v. 
1,  but  mutual  concord  among  Christians. 

Joy  (xapa).  Common  joy,  arising  out  of  the  prevalence  of 
rectitude  and  concord  in  the  Church.     The  whole  chapter  is 

*  See  the  whole  question  admirably  summed  up  in  Dwight's  note  on  th» 
passage  in  the  American  Meyer. 
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concerned  with  the  mutual  relations  of  Christians,  rather  than 
with  their  relations  to  God. 

In  the  Holy  Ghost.  Most  commentators  construe  this  with 
joy  only.  Meyer  says  it  forms  one  phrase.  Compare  1  Thess. 
i.  6.  While  this  may  be  correct,  I  see  no  objection  to  constru- 
ing the  words  with  all  these  terms.  So  Godet :  "  It  is  this  di- 
vine guest  who,  by  His  presence,  produces  them  in  the  Church." 

19.  Things  which  mal<e  for  peace  (ra  t^?  elpr)V'n<;).  Lit., 
the  things  of  peace.  So  the  next  clause,  things  of  edification. 
See  on  luiM-  you  up.  Acts  xx.  32.     Edification  is  upbuilding. 

One  another  (t^?  eh  aWjjXoi;?).  The  Greek  phrase  has  a 
defining  force  which  is  lost  in  the  translations.  Lit.,  things  of 
edification,  that,  namely,  which  is  with  reference  to  one  another. 
The  definite  article  thus  points  Paul's  reference  to  individuals 
rather  than  to  the  Church  as  a  whole. 

20.  Destroy  (icaTaXve).  A  different  word  from  that  in  ver. 
15.  It  means  to  loosen  down,  and  is  used  of  the  destruction  of 
buildings.  Hence  according  with  edification  in  ver.  19.  See 
on  Mark  xiii.  2 ;  Acts  v.  38. 

Work  of  God.  The  christian  brother,  whose  christian  per- 
sonality is  God's  work.     See  2  Cor.  v.  17;  Eph.  ii.  10 ;  Jas.  i. 

18. 

With  offence  {Bia  irpoa-Ko/ifiaTos;).  Against  his  own  con- 
scientious scruple.     Lit.,  through  or  amidst  offence. 

21.  To  eat  flesh — drink  wine.  The  two  points  of  the 
weak  brother's  special  scruple.  Omit  or  is  offended  or  is  made 
weak. 

22.  Hast  thou  faith  (crii  TTLanv  e^eK).  The  best  texts  insert 
fjv  which.  "  The  faith  which  thou  hast  have  thou  to  thyself," 
etc.     So  Eev. 

Condemneth  not  himself  (Kptptov).  Rev.,  better,  judgeth. 
"Who,  in  settled  conviction  of  the  rightness  of  his  action,  sub- 
jects himself  to  no  self-judgment  after  it. 
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Alloweth  (SoKtud^ei).  Rev.,  approveih.  See  on  1  Pet.  i.  7. 
"  Christian  practice  ought  to  be  out  of  the  sphere  of  morbid 
introspection." 

23.  Faith .  In  Christ.  "  So  far  as  it  brings  with  it  the 
moral  confidence  as  to  what  in  general  and  under  given  circum- 
stances is  the  right  christian  mode  of  action"  (Meyer). 

Some  authorities  insert  hei'e  the  doxology  at  cli.  xvi.  25-27. 
According  to  some,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  closed  with  this 
chapter.  Chapter  xvi.  was  a  list  of  disciples  resident  at  differ- 
ent points  on  the  route,  who  were  to  be  greeted.  Phoebe  is 
first  named  because  Cenchreae  would  be  the  first  stage.  Eph- 
esns  would  be  the  next  stage,  where  Aqnila  and  Priscilla  would 
be  found.  Chapter  xv.  was  a  sort  of  private  missive  to  be 
communicated  to  all  wliom  the  messengers  should  visit  on  the 
way.  The  question  seems  to  be  almost  wholly  due  to  the  men- 
tion of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  in  ch.  xvi.,  and  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  account  of  their  migration  from  Ephesus  to  Rome, 
and  of  an  after-migration  again  to  Ephesus  (2  Tim.  iv.  19). 
But  see  on  ch.  xvi.  14. 

Others  claim  that  chs.  i.-xi.,  xvi.,  were  the  original  epistle  ; 
that  Phoebe's  journey  was  delayed,  ind  that,  in  the  interval, 
news  from  Rome  led  Paul  to  add  xii.-xv. 

Others  again,  that  ch.  xvi.  was  written  from  Rome  to  Eph- 
esus. 

Against  these  theories  is  the  stubborn  fact  that  of  the  known 
extant  MSS.  of  Paul  (about  three  hundred)  all  the  MSS.  hith- 
erto collated,  including  all  the  most  important,  give  these  chap- 
ters in  the  received  connection  and  order,  with  the  exception 
of  the  doxology.     See  on  the  doxology,  ch.  xvi. 
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CHAPTER  XY. 

1.  Infirmities  (ao-3ei;?;/xaTa).  Only  here  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

8.  Of  the  circumcision.  Of  those  circumcised.  See  on 
the  election,  ch.  xi.  7. 

9.  It  is  written.  The  citations  are  from  Ps.  xviii.  50 ;  com- 
pare 2  Sam.  xxii.  50  ;  Dent,  xxxii.  43 ;  Ps.  cxvii.  1 ;  Isa.  xi.  10. 

Confess.    Eev.,  give  praise.     See  on  ch.  xiv.  11. 

Sing  {yjraX&).     See  on  Jas.  v.  13. 

10.  Rejoice  {ei^pdvSTjre).  Frequently  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment of  Tnerry -making.  Luke  xii.  19 ;  xv.  23,  24.  See  on 
fared  swrrvptuousVy,  Luke  xvi.  19. 

12.  Root.  See  on  Nasarene,  Matt.  ii.  23.  Root  is  a  sprout 
from  the  root. 

He  that  shall  rise  to  reign.  Kev.,  that  ariseth  to  reign. 
Literally  from  the  Septuagint.  Ariseth  to  reign  is  a  paraphrase 
of  the  Hebrew  stands  as  hanner.  Bengel  says  :  "  There  is  a 
pleasant  contrast :  the  root  is  in  the  lowest  place,  the  banner 
rises  highest,  so  as  to  be  seen  even  by  the  remotest  nations." 

Shall — hope.  So  Septuagint,  which  is  a  free  rendering  of 
the  Hebrew  seeh  or  resort  to. 

14.  Here  the  Epilogue  of  the  Epistle  begins.  Bengel  says : 
"  As  one  street  often  leads  men,  leaving  a  large  city,  through 
several  gates,  so  the  conclusion  of  this  Epistle  is  manifold." 

Goodness  {arfa^tocrvvr)^).     See  on  ch.  iii.  12. 

To  admonish  {vov^eTeiv).     See  on  Acts  xx.  31. 

15.  I  have  written  (eypaylra).  Rev.,  I  write.  The  epistol- 
ary aorist.     See  on  1  John  ii.  13. 

The  more  boldly  (ToXfirjporepov).  Not  too  boldly,  but  the 
more  boldly  because  you  are  full  of  goodness. 
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In  some  sort  (aTTo  yLie/3ou?).  See  on  cli.  xi.  25.  Hev.,  i?i  some 
measure,  qualifying  /  write,  and  referring  to  some  passage  in 
wliicli  he  had  spoken  with  especial  plainness ;  as  ch.  vi.  12,  19 ; 
viii.  9 ;  xi.  17 ;  xiv.  3,  4,  10,  13,  15,  20,  etc. 

16.  Minister  {Xeirovpyov).     See  on  ch.  xiii.  6. 

Ministering  {lepovpyovvTo).  Only  here  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    Lit.,  ministering  as  ajyriest. 

Offering  up  [irpoajiopa).  Lit.,  the  'bringing  to,  i.e.,  to  the 
altar.     Compare  doetK  service,  John  xvi.  2. 

17.  Whereof  I  may  glory  (jr)v  Kaixv^i-v)-  Katlier,  as  Rev., 
my  glorying,  denoting  the  act.  The  ground  of  glorying  would 
be  Kav-)(r]fjLa  as  in  ch.  iv.  2  ;  Gal.  vi.  4,  etc. 

Those  things  which  pertain  to  God  {to,  irpo';  tov  &e6v). 
A  technical  phrase  in  Jewish  liturgical  language  to  denote  the 
functions  of  worship  (Heb.  ii.  17 ;  v.  1).  According  with  the 
sacerdotal  ideas  of  the  previous  verse. 

19.  Signs — wonders.     See  on  Matt.  xi.  20. 

Round  about  {kvkKw).  Not,  in  a  circuitous  track  to  Illyri- 
cum,  but  Jerusalem  and  the  regions  round  it.  For  the  phrase, 
see  Mark  iii.  34 ;  vi.  6,  36 ;  Luke  ix.  12 ;  Apoe.  iv.  6.  For  the 
facts.  Acts  xiii.,  xix. 

Illyricum.  Lying  between  Italy,  Germany,  Macedonia,  and 
Thrace,  bounded  by  the  Adriatic  and  the  Danube.  The  usual 
Greek  name  was  Illyris.  The  name  lllyria  occurs  in  both 
Greek  and  Latin.  Though  the  shore  was  full  of  fine  harbors 
and  the  coast-land  fertile,  Greek  civilization  never  spread  on 
the  coast.  Dyrrachium  or  Epidamnus  was  almost  the  only 
Greek  colony,  and  its  history  for  centuries  was  a  continuous 
conflict  with  the  barbarous  nations.  In  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Empire  the  name  spread  over  all  the  surrounding  districts.  In 
the  division  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empire  it  was 
divided  into  Illyris  Barbara,  annexed  to  the  Western  Empire, 
and  Illyris  Graeca,  to  the  Eastern,  including  Greece,  Epirus, 
and  Macedonia.  The  name  gradually  disappeared,  and  the 
country  was  divided  between  the  states  of  Bosnia,  Croatia, 
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Servia,  Rascia,  and  Dalraatia.  No  mention  of  a  visit  of  Paul 
occurs  in  the  Acts.  It  may  have  taken  place  in  the  journey 
mentioned  Acts  xx.  1-3.* 

Fully  preached  {rreTrX'qpeoKivab).  \!A.,  fulfilled.  Some  ex- 
plain, have  given  the  Gospel  its  full  development  so  that  it  has 
reached  every  quarter. 

20.  Have  I  strived  (i^iXoTifiov/jiievov).  The  verb  means  orig- 
inally to  he  fond  of  honor,  and  hence,  from  a  love  of  honor,  to 
strive,  he  amhitious.  Cotnpare  2  Cor.  v.  9 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  11. 
The  correct  sense  is  to  prosecute  as  a  point  of  honor. 

Foundation  {SefieXiov).     See  on  settle,  1  Pet.  v.  10. 

22.  I  have  been  hindered  {iveKoirrofiTjv).  Imperfect  tense, 
denoting  continuousness,  and  implying  a  succession  of  hin- 
drances,    lie  v.,  was  hindered.     Hence  these  many  times. 

23.  Place  {tottov).  Scope,  opportunity.  So  of  Esau,  Heb. 
xii.  17.     Compare  Eom.  xii.  19  ;  Eph.  iv.  27. 

Many  {UavSiv).  See  on  worthy,  Luke  vii.  6.  The  primary 
meaning  is  sufficient,  and  hence  comes  to  be  applied  to  number 
and  quantity ;  many,  enough,  as  Mark  x.  46 ;  Luke  viii.  32  ; 
Acts  ix.  23,  etc.  So,  long,  of  time  (Acts  viii.  11 ;  xxvii.  9). 
Worthy,  i.e.,  sufficient  for  an  honor  or  a  place  (Mark  i.  7 ;  Luke 
vii.  6 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  9).  Adequate  (2  Cor.  ii.  16 ;  iii.  5).  Qual- 
ified (2  Tim.  ii.  2).  Here  the  sense  might  be  expressed  hjfor 
years  enough. 

24.  Spain.  The  usual  Greek  name  is  Iberia.  Paul  adopts 
a  modification  of  the  Roman  name,  Hispania. 

In  my  journey  {SiaTropevo/ievo'i).  lAt.,  journeying  through, 
or  as  I  pass  through. 

To  be  brought  on  my  way  {-ir poire ft^^vaC).  Escorted. 
See  on  Acts  xv.  3. 

Filled  {ifj.7r\r)aS&).  Lit.,  filled  full:  satiated.  Compare 
Acts  xiv.  17 ;  Luke  i.  53.     Eev.,  satisfied. 


*  See  Professor  E.  A.  Freeman's  "Historical  Geography  of  Europe." 
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26.  Contribution  {icoivoivlav).  See  on  fellowship,  .^ct^  ii. 
42. 

Poor  saints  {prTaxow  r&v  ar^iav).  More  literally,  and  bet- 
ter, the  poor  of  the  saints.  Eev.,  among  the  saints.  All  the 
saints  were  not  poor. 

27.  To  minister  (\6tToy/)7?7<Tat).  See  on  ch.  xiii.  6.  By  using 
this  word  ior  priestly  service,  Paul  puts  the  ministry  of  alms- 
giving on  the  footing  of  a  sacrificial  service.  It  expresses  the 
worship  of  giving. 

28.  Sealed — this  fruit.  Secured  to  them  the  product  of 
the  contribution.     See  on  John  iii.  33 ;  Apoc.  xxii.  10. 

29.  Gospel.     Omit,  and  read  Messing  of  Christ. 

30.  Strive  together  {avvcvyaviaaal^ai).  The  simple  verb  is 
used  of  contending  in  the  games,  and  implies  strenuous  effort. 
Here  earnest  prayer. 

31.  Them  that  do  not  believe  {tSjv  aiTei,^ovvTwv).  See  on 
ch.  X.  21.     Better,  Bev.,  them  that  are  disobedient. 

32.  With  you  be  refreshed  (avvavairavGwyi.ai  vfiiv).  See 
on  gime  rest,  Matt.  xi.  28. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

1.  I  commend  {crvvca-TijfjLi,).     See  on  ch.  iii.  5. 

Phoebe.  The  bearer  of  the  epistle.  The  word  means 
bright.  In  classical  Greek  an  epithet  of  Artemis  (Diana)  the 
sister  of  Phoebus  Apollo. 

Servant  (BiaKovov).  The  word  may  be  either  masculine  or 
feminine.  Commonly  explained  as  deaconess.  The  term  Biuk- 
oviaa-a  deaconess  is  found  only  in  ecclesiastical  Greek.  The 
"Apostolical  Constitutions"  *  distinguish  deaconesses  from  wid- 

*  A  oolleotion  of  ecclesiastical  prescripts  in  eight  books,  containing  doc- 
trinal, liturgical,  and  moral  instructions,  and  dating  from  the  third,  or  pos- 
sibly from  the  close  of  the  second,  century. 
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0W8  and  virgins,  prescribe  their  duties,  and  a  form  for  their  ord- 
ination. Pliny  the  younger,  about  a.d.  104,  appears  to  refer 
to  them  in  his  letter  to  Trajan,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  torture 
of  two  maids  who  were  called  ministrae  (female  ministers). 
The  office  seems  to  have  been  confined  mainly  to  widows, 
though  virgins  were  not  absolutely  excluded.  Their  duties 
were  to  take  care  of  the  sick  and  poor,  to  minister  to  martyrs 
and  confessors  in  prison,  to  insti-uct  catechumens,  to  assist  at 
the  baptism  of  women,  and  to  exercise  a  general  supervision 
over  the  female  church-members.  Tryphaena,  Tryphosa,  and 
Persis  (ver.  12)  may  have  belonged  to  this  class.  See  on  1  Tim. 
V.  3-16.*  Conybeare  ("  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul '?)  as- 
sumes that  Phoebe  was  a  widow,  on  the  ground  that  she  could 
not,  according  to  Greek  manners,  have  been  mentioned  as  act- 
ing in  the  independent  manner  described,  either  if  her  Imsband 
had  been  living  or  she  had  been  unmarried.  Kenan  says : 
"  Phoebe  carried  under  the  folds  of  her  robe  the  whole  future 
of  Christian  theology." 

Cenchrea.  More  correctly,  Genchreae.  Compare  Acts  xviii. 
18.  Corinth,  from  which  the  epistle  was  sent,  was  situated  on 
an  isthmus,  and  had  three  ports,  Cenchreae  on  the  east  side, 
and  Lechaeum  on  the  west  of  the  isthmus,  with  Schoenus,  a 
smaller  port,  also  on  the  eastern  side,  at  the  narrowest  point  of 
the  isthmus.  Cenchreae  was  nine  miles  from  Corinth.  It  was 
a  thriving  town,  commanding  a  large  trade  with  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  Ephesus,  Thessalonica,  and  the  other  cities  of  the 
Aegean.  It  contained  temples  of  Venus,  Aesculapius,  and  Isis. 
The  church  there  was  perhaps  a  branch  of  that  at  Corinth. 

2.  Assist  {irapaarrin).  See  on  Acts  i.  3.  It  is  used  as  a 
legal  term,  of  Resenting  culprits  or  witnesses  in  a  court  of 
justice.  Compare  jyrove,  Acts  xxiv.  13.  From  this,  and  from 
the  term  Trpoa-TaTi,^  sucaorer,  it  has  been  inferred  that  Phoebe 
was  going  to  Pome  on  private  legal  business  (see  Conybeare 
and  Howson).     This  is  a  mere  fancy. 

*  See  SohafE's  "Apostolic  Church,"  and  Bingham's  "Christian  Antiqui- 
ties." 
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Succorer  {vpoara.Ti'i).  Only  here  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  word  me&na  patroness.  It  may  refer  to  her  oflBcial  duties. 
The  word  is  an  honorable  one,  and  accords  with  her  official 
position. 

3.  Prisca  and  Aquila.  Friscilla  is  the  diminutive  of 
Frisca.  See  Acts  xviii.  2,  18,  26 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19 ;  2  Tim.  iv. 
19.  It  is  argued  by  some  that  Aqnila  and  Priscilla  must  have 
been  at  Ephesus  at  this  time,  since  they  were  there  when  Paul 
wrote  1  Cor.  xvi.  19,  and  again  when  he  wrote  2  Tim.  iv.  19. 
"  It  is  strange  to  find  them  settled  at  Rome  with  a  church  in 
their  house  between  these  two  dates"  (Farrar).  But,  as  Bishop 
Lightfoot  remarks  ("  Commentary  on  Philippians,"  p.  176),  "  As 
Eome  was  their  headquarters,  and  they  had  been  driven  thence 
by  an  imperial  edict  (Acts  xviii.  2),  it  is  natural  enough  that 
they  should  have  returned  thither  as  soon  as  it  was  convenient 
and  safe  to  do  so.  The  year  which  elapses  between  the  two 
notices,  allows  ample  time  for  them  to  transfer  themselves  from 
Ephesus  to  Rome,  and  for  the  apostle  to  hear  of  their  return 
to  their  old  abode."  Notice  that  the  name  of  Priscilla  precedes 
that  of  her  husband.  So  Acts  xviii.  2.  Probably  she  was  the 
more  prominent  of  the  two  in  christian  activity. 

Fellow-workers.  In  christian  labor,  as  they  had  been  in 
tent-making. 

4.  Who  (otTti/es).  The  double  relative,  with  an  explanatory 
force :  seeing  that  they. 

Laid  down  their  own  necks  {rhv  eavr&v  rpdxv^v  vm^- 
Kav).  Laid  down  is,  literally,  jplaced  under  (the  axe).  Whether 
tlie  expression  is  literal  or  figurative,,  or  if  literal,  when  the  in- 
cident occurred,  cannot  be  determined. 

5.  The  church  that  is  in  their  house  (t^v  kwt  olKovavr&v 
eKKXr/criav).  The  phrase  church  that  is  in  their  (or  his)  house 
occurs  1  Cor.  xvi.  19,  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla ;  Col.  iv.  15,  of 
Nymphas  ;  Philem.  2,  of  Philemon.  A  similar  gathering  may 
be  implied  in  Rom.  xvi.  14,  15.  Bishop  Lightfoot  says  there 
is  no  clear  example  of  a  separate  building  set  apart  for  christ- 
ian worship  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire  before  the 
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third  century.  The  Christian  congregations  were,  therefore, 
dependent  upon  the  hospitality  of  prominent  church  members 
who  furnished  their  own  houses  for  this  purpose.  Hence  their 
places  of  assembly  were  not  called  temples  until  late ;  but  houses 
of  Ood  ;  houses  of  the  churches  ;  houses  of  prayer. 

Numerous  guilds  or  clubs  existed  at  Rome  for  furnishing 
proper  burial  rites  to  the  poor.  Extant  inscriptions  testify  to 
the  existence  of  nearly  eighty  of  these,  each  consisting  of  the 
members  of  a  different  trade  or  profession,  or  united  in  the 
worship  of  some  deity.  The  Christians  availed  themselves  of 
this  practice  in  order  to  evade  Trajan's  edict  against  clubs, 
which  included  their  own  ordinary  assemblies,  but  which  made 
a  special  exception  in  favor  of  associations  consisting  of  poorer 
members  of  society,  who  met  to  contribute  to  funeral  expenses. 
This  led  to  the  use  of  the  catacombs,  or  of  buildings  erected 
over  them  for  this  purpose.* 

The  expression  here  denotes,  not  the  whole  church,  but  that 
portion  of  it  which  met  at  Aquila's  house. 

Epaenetus.  A  Greek  name,  meaning  praised.  It  is,  how- 
ever, impossible  to  infer  the  nationality  from  the  name  with 
any  certainty,  since  it  was  common  for  the  Jews  to  have  a  sec- 
ond name,  which  they  adopted  during  their  residence  in  heatlien 
countries.  Compare  John  Mark  (Acts  xii.  12) ;  Justus  (Acts  i. 
23) ;  Niger  (Acts  xiii.  1) ;  Crispus  (Acts  xviii.  8). 

The  first-fruits  of  Achaia.  The  best  texts  read  of  Asia. 
An  early  convert  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia.  See  on  Acts 
ii.  9.  This  is  adduced  as  an  argument  that  this  chapter  was 
addressed  to  Ephesus.f 

6.  Mary  {Mapidfj,  Mariam).  Westcott  and  Hort  read  Ma- 
piav.  A  Jewish  name,  the  same  as  Miriam,  meaning  obstinacy, 
rebelliousness. 

Bestowed  labor  (eKcnriaaev).     See  on  Luke  v.  5. 

7.  Andronicus  and  Junia.  The  latter  name  may  be  either 
masculine  or  feminine.     If  the  latter,  the  person  was  probably 

*  See  Northcote  and  Brownlow :   "Roma  Sotterranea.'' 
t  See  Farrar,  "  Expositor,"  first  series,  ix.,  313. 
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the  wife  of  Andronicus.  If  the  former,  the  name  is  to  be  rend- 
ered Junias,  as  Eev.  The  following  words  point  to  this  con- 
clusion. 

Kinsmen  {a-vyyevel<!).  The  primary  meaning  is  related  ly 
Uood;  but  it  is  used  in  the  wider  sense  of  fellow-countrymen. 
So  ch.  ix.  3. 

Of  note  {itria-rjfioi).  A  good  rendering  etymologically,  the 
word  meaning,  literally,  hearing  a  marJc  {a-fjfia,  nota). 

Fellow-prisoners  {(Tvvai-)QiclXdiTov<;).  See  on  capiwes,  Luke 
iv.  18. 

8.  Amp  lias.  A  contraction  of  Ampliatus,  which  is  the 
reading  of  the  best  texts. 

9.  Urbane.     The  correct  reading  is  Urbanus,  city-bred. 
Stachys.     Meaning  an  ear  of  corn. 

10.  Apelles.  It  occurs  in  Horace  as  the  name  of  a  Jew,  un- 
der the  form  Apella  ("  Satire,"  i.,  5,  100). 

Them  which  are  of  Aristobulus'  household.  Possibly 
household  slaves.  They  might  have  borne  the  name  of  Aristo- 
bulus even  if  they  had  passed  into  the  service  of  another  master, 
since  household  slaves  thus  transferred,  continued  to  bear  the 
name  of  their  former  proprietor.  Lightfoot  thinks  that  this 
Aristobulus  may  have  been  the  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great, 
who  was  still  living  in  the  time  of  Claudius. 

11.  Narcissus.  This  name  was  borne  by  a  distinguished 
freedman,  who  was  secretary  of  letters  to  Claudius.  Juvenal 
alludes  to  his  wealth  and  his  influence  over  Claudius,  and  says 
that  Messalina,  the  wife  of  Claudius,  was  put  to  death  by  his 
order  ("  Satire,"  xiv.,  330).  His  household  slaves,  passing  into 
the  hands  of  the  emperor  or  of  some  other  master,  would  con- 
tinue to  bear  his  name. 

12.  Tryphaena  and  Tryphosa.  From  rpi/^ao)  to  Iwe  huas- 
uriously.  See  on  riot,  2  Pet.  ii.  13.  Perhaps  sisters.  Farrai- 
says  they  are  slave-names. 

13.  Rufus.  Meaning  red.  Possibly  the  son  of  Simot.  ot 
Gyrene,  Mark  xv.  21.    Mark  probably  wrote  in  Home. 
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And  mine.  Delicately  intimating  her  maternal  care  for 
him. 

M.  Hermes.  Or  Hermas.  A  common  slave-name,  a  con- 
traction of  several  different  names,  as  Hermagoras,  Hermogenes, 
etc.* 

16.  Kiss.  Compare  1  Cor.  xvi.  20;  2  Cor.  xiii.  12;  1  Thess. 
V.  26 ;  1  Pet.  v.  14. 

17.  Divisions — offences  (ra?  St^oo-raa-ia? — tol  a-KavhaXa). 
The  article  with  each  noun  points  to  some  well-known  disturb- 
ances.    The  former  noun  occurs  only  in  Paul. 

Avoid  {i/CKXivare).  Better,  as  Kev.,  turn  aside.  Not  only 
keep  out  of  their  way,  but  remove  from  it  if  you  fall  in  with 
them. 

18.  Belly.     Compare  Philip,  iii.  19. 

Good  words  {'xpva'rdXoyla^).  Only  here  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Lit.,  ffood  speaking.  The  compounded  adjective  XPV^- 
T09  is  used  rather  in  its  secondary  sense  of  mild,  jyleasant.  So 
Pev.,  smooth  sjpeecli. 

DeoeivG  {i^aTraT&aiv).  Better,  as  Kev.,  ieguile.  It  is  not 
merely  making  a  false  impression,  but  practically  leading  astray. 


*  The  student  should  read  Bishop  Lightfoot's  note  on  Caesar's  household, 
in  his  "  Commentary  on  Philippians,"  p.  169.  He  claims  that  the  Philippiau 
epistle  is  the  earliest  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity  ;  that  the  members  of 
Caesar's  household  who  sent  greetings  to  the  Philippian  Church  (iv.  22)  were 
converts  before  Paul  s  arrival  in  Rome,  and  were  known  to  the  Philippian 
Christians,  and  that  therefore  these  persons  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  list  at 
the  close  of  the  Roman  Epistle.  In  the  inscriptions  in  the  columbaria,  or 
dove-cot  tombs,  one  of  which,  exhumed  in  1764,  was  especially  devoted  to 
freedmen  or  slaves  of  the  imperial  household,  and  which  is  assigned  to  about 
the  time  of  Nero,  are  found  most  of  the  names  recorded  in  this  list.  The 
names,  indeed,  do  not,  in  any  case  perhaps,  represent  the  actual  persons  al- 
luded to  in  the  epistle,  but  they  establish  the  presumption  that  members  of 
the  imperial  household  are  included  in  these  salutations,  and  go  to  show  that 
the  names  and  allusions  in  the  Roman  epistle  are  in  keeping  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  metropolis  in  Paul's  day.  Thus  they  furnish  an  answer  to  the 
attacks  on  the  genuineness  of  the  last  two  chapters,  and  to  the  view  which 
detaches  the  salutations  from  the  main  epistle. 
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Simple  {axaKoov).  Only  here  and  Heb.  vii.  26.  Lit.,  not 
evil.  Rev.,  vnnocent.  Bengel  says  :  "  An  indifferent  word. 
They  are  called  so  who  are  merely  without  positive  wickedness, 
when  they  ought  to  abound  also  in  prudence,  and  to  guard 
against  other  men's  wickedness." 

19.  Simple  {aicepalov^).     See  on  harmless.  Matt.  x.  16. 

20.  Shall  bruise  (avvrpL-fu).  See  on  Mark  v.  4;  Luke  ix. 
39. 

21.  Lucius  and  Jason — Sosipater.  For  Lucius,  see  on 
Acts  xiii.  1.  Jason,  possibly  the  Jason  of  Acts  xvii.  5.  Sosi- 
pater, possibly  the  Sopater  of  Acts  xx.  4.  Both  names  were 
common. 

22.  I  Tertius.    Paul's  amanuensis.     See  on  Gal.  vi.  11. 

Wrote  (y/Dai/ra?).  Better  B^v.,  write.  The  epistolary  aorist. 
See  on  1  John  ii.  13.  Godet  remarks  upon  Paul's  exquisite 
courtesy  in  leaving  Tertius  to  salute  in  his  own  name.  To 
dictate  to  him  his  own  salutation  would  be  to  treat  him  as  a 
machine. 

23.  Gaius.  See  Acts  xix.  29;  xx.  4;  1  Cor.  i.  14.  Possibly 
the  same  in  all  three  references. 

Chamberlain  {olicov6fio<;).  See  on  Luke  xvi.  1.  The  word 
appears  in  the  New  Testament  in  two  senses :  1.  The  slave  who 
was  employed  to  give  the  other  slaves  their  rations.  So  Luke 
xii.  42.  2.  The  land-steward,  as  Luke  xvi.  1.  Probably  here 
the  administrator  of  the  city  lands. 

25.  This  is  the  only  epistle  of  Paul  which  closes  with  a  dox- 
ology.  The  doxology  (see  on  ch.  xiv.  23)  stands  at  the  close  of 
this  chapter  in  most  of  the  very  oldest  MSS.,  and  in  tlie  Peshito 
or  Syriac  and  Vulgate  versions.  In  a  very  few  MSS.  it  is 
omitted  or  erased  by  a  later  hand.  In  many  MSS.  including 
most  of  the  cursives,  it  is  found  at  the  close  of  ch.  xiv.,  and  in 
a  very  few,  at  the  close  of  both  xiv.  and  xvi.*     "Weiss  ("  Intro- 


*  See  the  discussion  in  Meyer's  textual  note  at  the  beginning  of  ch.  xvi., 
and  Farrar's  "  Paul,"  ii.,  170.  Also  Lightfoofs  article  "  Romans,"  ia  Smith's 
"  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  and  supplement  by  Professor  Ezra  Abbot 
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duction  to  the  'Hew  Testament ")  says  that  the  attempt  to  prove 
its  un-Pauline  character  has  only  been  the  result  of  extreme  in- 
genuity. 

Stablish  {a-jTjpl^ai).     See  on  1  Pet.  v.  10. 

Mystery.  See  on  ch.  xi.  25.  Tlie  divine  plan  of  redemption. 
The  particular  mystery  of  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  which 
is  emphasized  in  Eph.  iii.  3-9 ;  Col.  i.  26,  is  included,  but  the 
reference  is  not  to  be  limited  to  this. 

Kept  secret  {a-ea-iyrj/iivov).  Rev.,  more  accurately,  kept  in 
sUence.  In  Eph.  iii.  9 ;  Col.  i.  26,  airoKeKpvfijievov  hidden 
away,  is  used. 

27.  To  whom.  God,  who,  through  Christ,  appears  as  "the 
only  wise." 


THE 

FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


1.  Called  to  be  an  apostle.  See  on  Eom.  i.  1.  Compare 
1  Tim.  i.  1.  Not  distinguishing  him  from  other  apostles. 
Compare  Matt.  iv.  21 ;  John  vi.  70 ;  but  Paul  was  called  no  less 
directly  than  these  by  Jesus  Christ.  Gal.  i.  12-16.  John  does 
not  use  the  word  apostle,  but  gives  the  idea,  John  xiii.  18. 

2.  Corinth.  The  Corinth  of  this  period  owed  the  beginning 
of  its  prosperity  to  Julius  Caesar,  who,  a  hundred  years  aftej'  its 
destruction  by  Mummius  (b.  c.  146),  rebuilt  and  peopled  it  with 
a  colony  of  veterans  and  freedmen.  It  was  situated  on  the 
isthmus  which  divided  Northern  Greece  from  the  Peloponnesus. 
It  had  three  harbors,  Cenchreae  and  Schoenus  on  the  east,  and 
Lechaeum  on  the  west.  The  isthmus,  forming  the  only  line  of 
march  for  an  invading  or  retreating  army,  was  of  the  greatest 
military  importance.  It  was  known  as  "  the  eye  of  Greece." 
By  Pindar  it  was  called  "  the  bridge  of  the  sea ;"  by  Xenophon, 
"the  gate  of  tlie  Peloponnesus;"  and  by  Strabo,  "the  acropo- 
lis of  Greece."  In  more  modern  times  it  was  known  as  "  the 
Gibraltar  of  Greece."  Hence,  at  least  as  early  as  the  march  of 
Xerxes  into  Greece,  it  was  crossed  by  a  wall,  which,  in  later 
times,  became  a  massive  and  important  fortification,  especially 
in  the  decline  of  the  Eoman  Empire.  Justinian  fortified  it 
with  an  hundred  and  fifty  towers.  The  citadel  rose  two  thous- 
and feet  above  the  sea-level,  on  a  rock  with  precipitous  sides. 
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In  the  daj's  of  the  Achaean  league  it  was  called  one  of  the 
"fetters"  of  Greece.  "It  runs  out  boldly  from  the  surging 
mountain  chains  of  the  Peninsula,  like  an  outpost  or  sentry, 
guarding  the  approach  from  the  north.  In  days  when  news  was 
transmitted  by  fire-signals,*  we  can  imagine  how  all  the  south- 
ern country  must  have  depended  on  the  watch  upon  the  rock  of 
Corinth  "  (Mahaffy,  "  Rambles  and  Studies  in  Greece  "). 

At  its  narrowest  part  the  isthmus  was  crossed  by  a  level  track 
called  the  diolous,  over  which  vessels  were  dragged  on  rollers 
from  one  port  to  the  other.  This  was  in  constant  use,  because 
seamen  were  thus  enabled  to  avoid  sailing  round  the  dangerous 
promontory  of  Malea,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. A  canal  was  projected  and  begun  by  Nero,  but  was 
abandoned.  The  common  title  of  the  city  in  the  poets  was 
limaris,  "  the  city  of  the  two  seas." 

The  commercial  position  of  Corinth  was,  therefore,  most  im- 
portant, communicating  with  the  eastern  and  the  western  world, 
with  the  north  and  the  south.  The  isthmus  was  one  of  the 
four  principal  points  for  the  celebration  of  the  Grecian  games ; 
and  in  Paul's  day  great  numbers  flocked  to  these  contests  from 
all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

On  the  restoration  of  the  city  by  Julius  Caesar,  both  Greek 
and  Jewish  merchants  settled  in  Corinth  in  such  numbers  as 
probably  to  outnumber  the  Romans.  In  Paul's  time  it  was  dis- 
tinctively a  commercial  centre,  marked  by  wealth  and  luxury. 
"It  was  the  '  Yanity  Fair'  of  the  Roman  Empire,  at  once  the 
London  and  the  Paris  of  the  first  century  after  Christ "  (Farrar). 
It  was  conspicuous  for  its  immorality.  To  "  corinthianize  " 
was  the  term  for  reckless  debauchery.  Juvenal  sarcastically  al- 
ludes to  it  as  "perfumed  Corinth;"  and  Martial  pictures  an 
effeminate  fellow  boasting  of  being  a  Corinthian  citizen.  The 
temple  of  Aphrodite  (Venus)  employed  a  thousand  ministers. 
Drunkenness  rivalled  licentiousness,  and  Corinthians,  when  in- 
troduced on  the  stage,  were  commonly  represented  as  drunk. 


•Every  classical  student  will  recall  the  magnificent  description  of  the 
transmission  of  the  fire-signal  announcing  the  fall  of  Troy,  in  the  "Agamem- 
non "  of  Aeschylus,  373  sqq. 
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Paul's  impression  of  its  profligacy  may  be  seen  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  heathenism  in  the  first  of  Komans,  and  in  his  stern 
words  concerning  sensual  sin  in  the  two  Corinthian  Epistles. 
"  Politically  Eoman,  socially  Greek,  religiously  it  was  Koman, 
Greek,  Oriental,  all  in  one.  When,  therefore,  the  apostle 
preached  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Gospel  spoke  to  the  whole 
world  and  to  the  living  present"  (Edwards). 

Called  to  be  saints.     See  on  Rom.  i.  7. 

Call  upon  the  name  {iiriKaXovfievoL<;  to  ovo/ia).  Compare 
Horn.  X.  12 ;  Acts  ii.  21.  The  formula  is  from  the  Septnagint. 
See  Zech.  xiii.  9  ;  Gen.  xii.  8  ;  xiii.  4  ;  Ps.  cxv.  17.  It  is  used 
of  worship,  and  here  implies  prayer  to  Christ.  The  fiist  clii ist- 
ian  prayer  recorded  as  heard  by  Saul  of  Tarsus,  was  Steplum's 
prayer  to  Christ,  Acts  vii.  59.  The  name  of  Christ  occuit-  nine 
times  in  the  first  nine  verses  of  this  epistle. 

Theirs  and  ours.  A.  Y.  and  Rev.  connect  with  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Better  with  in  every  place.  Every  place  in 
the  province  where  Christians  are  is  our  place  also.  The  ex- 
pression emphasizes  the  position  of  Paul  as  the  founder  and 
apostolic  head  of  Christianity  in  Corinth  and  in  all  Achaia. 

3.  Grace — peace.  Grace  is  the  Greek  salutation, j?eace  the 
Jewish.  Both  in  the  spiritual  sense.  Compare  Num.  vi.  25, 
26.  This  form  of  salutation  is  common  to  all  Paul's  epistles  to 
the  churches.  In  Timothy  and  Titus,  mercy  is  added.  James 
alone  has  the  ordinary  conventional  salutation,  yalpeiv  rejoice, 
hail,  greeting. 

4.  I  thank  {eixapia-TM).  Found  in  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and 
Apocalypse,  but  most  frequently  in  Paul. 

My  God.  Some  very  high  authorities  omit.  The  pronoun 
implies  close  personal  relationship.  Compare  Acts  xxvii.  23 ; 
Philip,  i.  3 ;  iii.  8. 

By  Christ  Jesus  (iv).  Better,  as  Rev.,  in ;  in  fellowship 
with.     The  element  or  sphere  in  which  the  grace  is  manifested. 

5.  Ye  are  enriched  {eTrXovTicrSTjTe).  Rev.,  more  literally, 
"  were  enriched."    Compare  Col.  iii.  16 ;  and  see  on  Rom.  ii.  4. 
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Utterance— knowledge  {Xoym — yvdaa-ei).  The  two  words 
are  found  together,  ch.  xii.  8  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  6 ;  viii.  7.  For  knowl- 
edge, see  on  Rom.  xi.  33.  Utterance,  aptitude  in  speech.  Paul 
gives  thanks  for  speech  as  a  means  of  testifying  for  Chi-ist. 
"  The  saints  have  never  been  silent "  (Pascal). 

6.  Witness  of  Christ  {/jiaprvpiov  tov  Xpierrov).  Testimony 
concerning  Christ.  See  on  John  i.  7.  Compare  Acts  i.  8  ;  2 
Tim.  i.  8. 

7.  Come  behind  {va-repelaSai).  See  on  Luke  xv.  14,  and 
compare  Rom.  iii.  23.     Contrast  with  were  enriched. 

Gift  {xapicrfiaTi,).  See  on  Rom.  i.  11.  Its  prevailing  sense 
in  this  epistle  is  that  of  special  spiritual  endowments,  such  as 
tongues,  prophecy,  etc.     Here  of  spiritual  blessings  generally. 

Waiting  (a-rreKSexofJ'evov'i).  See  on  Rom.  viii.  19.  Denoting 
ossidMOus  waiting.  Dr.  Thayer  compares  the  phrase  wait  it 
out  (eic). 

Revelation  {airoKoXv^iv).     See  on  Apoc.  i.  1. 

8.  Confirm.    Compare  ver.  6. 

Unto  the  end.  Of  the  present  aeon  or  period.  See  on  end 
of  the  world,  Matt,  xxviii.  20. 

Blameless  {dveyKXijTov';).  Used  by  Paul  only.  In  apposi- 
tion with  you.  Rev.,  unreprovaile.  The  kindred  verb  iyxaX- 
eeo  occurs  only  in  Acts  and  Romans.  See  on  Rom.  viii.  33.  It 
means  to  accuse  publicly,  but  not  necessarily  before  a  tribunal. 
See  Acts  xxiii.  28,  29 ;  xxvi.  2,  7.  Hence  the  word  here  points 
to  appearance  at  God's  bar. 

9.  Faithful  (Trto-To?).  Emphatic,  and  therefore  first  in  the 
sentence.  See  on  1  John  i.  9  ;  Apoc.  i.  5 ;  iii.  14.  Compare  2 
Tim.  ii.  13. 

Ye  were  called  (ixX'^^re).     See  on  Rom.  iv.  17. 

Fellowship  {Koivaviav).  See  on  1  John  i.  3;  Acts  ii.  42; 
Luke  V.  10. 
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10.  I  beseech  {irapaKak&i).  See  on  consolation,  Luke  vi.  24. 
The  word  occurs  more  than  one  hundred  times  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Divisions  {a-xicr/JLaTo).  See  on  John  x.  19.  In  cla'ssical 
Greek  used  only  of  actual  rents  in  material.  So  in  Matt.  ix. 
16 ;  Mark  ii.  21.  In  the  sense  of  discord,  see  John  vii.  43  ;  ix. 
16 ;  X.  19.  H-ere,  faction,  for  which  the  classical  word  is  arda- 
ts:  division  within  tlie  christian  community.  The  divisions 
of  the  Corinthian  church  arose  on  questions  of  marriage  and 
food  (vii.  3,  5,  12) ;  on  eating  meat  offered  to  idols  (viii.  7 ;  x. 
20) ;  on  the  comparative  value  of  spiritual  endowments,  such 
as  speaking  with  "  tongues  "  (xiv.) ;  on  the  privileges  and  de- 
meanor of  women  in  the  assemblies  for  worship  (xi.  5-15) ;  on 
the  relations  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  the  agaj)ae  or  love- 
feasts  (xi.  17-22) ;  and  on  tlie  prerogatives  of  the  different 
christian  teachers  (i.  12,  13 ;  iii.  3-22). 

Perfectly  joined  together  {KaTr/pTia-fievoi).  'Rev.,  perfected 
together.  See  on  Matt.  xxi.  16 ;  Luke  vi.  40  ;  1  Pet.  v.  10. 
Carrying  on  the  metaphor  in  divisions.  Not  of  individual  and 
absolute  perfection,  but  of  perfection  in  the  unity  of  the 
Church. 

Mind  (vol:).     See  on  Eom.  vii.  23. 

Judgment  {yvdyfiy).  See  on  Apoc.  xvii.  13.  The  distinc- 
tion between  mind  and  judgment  is  not  between  theoretical 
and  practical,  since  vov'i  mhid,  includes  the  practical  reason, 
while  '^vdaij.ri  judgment,  has  a  theoretical  side.  Eatlier  between 
understanding  and  opinion  ;  vovi  regarding  the  thing  from  the 
side  of  the  subject,  yvd/nr)  from  the  side  of  the  object.  Being 
in  the  same  realm  of  thought,  they  would  judge  questions  from 
the  same  christian  stand-point,  and  formulate  their  judgment 
accordingly. 

11.  It  hath  been  declared  {iSrjXw^).  Rev.,  signified, 
which  is  hardly  strong  enough.  The  word  means  to  make  clear, 
or  manifest  (StjXo?).  Compare  ch.  iii.  13.  It  may  imply  that 
Paul  was  reluctant  to  believe  the  reports,  but  was  convinced  by 
unimpeachable  testimony. 
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Of  the  household  of  Chloe  {r&v  X\&q<;).  See  on  Eom. 
xvi.  10  fior  the  form  of  expression.  The  persons  may  have 
been  slaves  who  had  come  to  Ephesus  on  business  for  their 
mistress,  or  members  of  her  family.  Chloe  means  tender  verd- 
ure, and  was  an  epithet  of  Demeter  (Ceres),  the  goddess  of 
agriculture  and  rural  life.  It  is  uncertain  whether  she  belonged 
to  the  Corinthian  or  to  the  Ephesian  church. 

Contentions  {epiBes:).  Socrates  in  Plato's  "Eepublic"  dis- 
tinguishes between  disputing  {ipi^ebv)  and  discussing  {SidXiy- 
ea-^ai),  and  identifies  contention  (cjOts)  with  gainsaying  {avTi- 
Xoyia),  "Eepublic,"  v.,  454.     Compare  Titus  iii.  9. 

12.  Now  this  I  say  {Xerym  Se  rovro).  A  familiar  classical 
formula :  What  I  mean  is  this.  Rev.,  Now  this  I  mean.  This 
usually  refers  to  what  follows.  Compare  Gal.  iii.  17;  Eph. 
iv.  IT. 

I  am  of  Paul  and  I  of  Apoiios.  The  repeated  Se  am,d,  ex- 
presses the  opposition  between  the  respective  parties.  The 
followess  of  Apollos  preferred  his  more  philosophical  and  rhet- 
orical preaching  to  the  simpler  and  more  direct  utterances  of 
Paul.     Others  ranged  themselves  under  the  name  of  Peter. 

Cephas.  Aramaic  for  UeTpo's  Peter.  See  on  John  i.  42. 
It  is  Paul's  usual  name  for  Peter,  UeTpo^  occurring  only  Gal. 
ii.  7,  8.  Peter  would  be  the  rallying-point  for  the  Judaizing 
Christians,  who  claimed  him  as  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision. 
The  state  of  the  Corinthian  church  offered  the  most  favorable 
ground  for  Paul's  Jewish-Christian  adversaries,  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  reaction  created  by  the  looser  views  and  practice 
of  Gentile  Christians,  and  by  the  differences  of  opinion  on  im- 
portant questions,  to  press  the  necessity  of  legal  regulation,  and 
of  ceremonial  observances  in  non-essentials. 

Of  Christ.  Many  modern  authorities  hold  that  Paul  thus 
designates  a  fourth  and  quite  distinct  party.  This  view  rests 
mainly  on  the  form  of  statement  in  this  verse,  and  has  no  sup- 
port in  the  epistle.  The  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  party, 
if  it  were  such,  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  seems  more  prob- 
able that  those  who  were  "of  Christ"  belonged  to  the  party  of 
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Peter :  that  they  were  native  Jews,  coming  from  abroad  with 
letters  of  recommendation  to  Corinth,  representing  themselves 
as  ministers  and  apostles  of  Christ,  and  using  His  name  as  the 
watchword  under  whieli  they  could  most  successfully  prosecute 
their  opposition  to  Paul  and  the  gospel  which  he  preached. 
The  allusion  in  this  verse  would  therefore  link  itself  with  those 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  chapters  of  the  second  epistle* 

13.  Is  Christ  divided?  {ixefiepicrrai,  6  Xpia-ro';).  Some  of 
the  best  expositors  render  as  an  assertion.  Christ  has  heen  di- 
vided hy  your  controversies.  He  is  broken  up  into  different 
party  Christs.  This  gives  a  perfectly  good  and  forcible  sense, 
and  is  favored  by  the  absence  of  the  interrogative  particle  /u.^, 
which  introduces  the  next  clause.f  Divided:  so  portioned  up 
that  one  party  may  claim  Him  more  than  another.  Christ  has 
the  article.     See  on  Matt.  i.  1. 

Was  Paul  crucified  for  you  ?  (/i^  nav\o<;  ia-ravprn^T]  virep 
vfLcov).  A  negative  answer  is  implied.  Paul  surely  vjos  not, 
etc.  l^or  is  inrip  on  behalf  of,  not  Trepi  on  account  of,  as  some 
texts. 

In  the  name  {ek  ro  ovojia).  Eev.,  correctly,  into  the  name. 
See  on  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  Of  Paul  as  the  name  of  him  whom 
you  were  to  confess.  The  order  of  the  original  is  :  Was  it  into 
the  name  of  Paul  that  ye  were  haptised  ? 

15.  I  had  baptized  (i^dirTLcra).  The  correct  reading  is 
i^aTTTia^Te  ye  were  baptized.  So  Eev.  Paul's  commission 
contains  no  mention  of  baptism.  Compare  Acts  ix.  15,  with 
Matt,  xxviii.  15.  From  his  peculiar  position  as  the  inaugurator 
of  a  second  epoch  of  Christianity,  many  would  be  tempted  to 

*  On  this  very  complicated  and  difficult  subject  the  student  may  profitably 
consult  Weiss,  "Introduction  to  the  New  Testament ; "  SohafE,  "History  of 
the  Apostolic  Church  ; "  Meyer's  Introduction  and  note  on  this  passage  ;  and 
Godet's  note  on  the  same. 

f  So  Meyer,  Stanley,  Westcott  and  Hort.  The  interrogative  is  maintained 
by  De  Wette,  Alford,  Bllicott,  Edwards,  Godet.  As  to  the  interrogative  par- 
ticle, these  latter  refer  to  1  Cor.  x.  22,  and  2  Cor.  iii.  2,  as  parallel,  and  urge 
that  the  /iJ)  introduces  a  new  form  of  interrogation  respecting  a  new  individual 
—Paul. 
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regard  liiiii  as  the  real  founder  of  the  Church,  and  to  boast  of 
having  been  baptized  into  his  name.  "  ISTo  outward  initiation 
of  converts  entered  into  his  ministry  "  (Edwards). 

16.  And  I  baptized  also.  Another  exceptional  case  oc- 
curs to  him  which  he  conscientiously  adds.  The  8^  and  has  a 
slightly  corrective  force. 

17.  Should  be  made  of  none  effect  {Kevco^).  Lit.,  emp- 
tied. Eev.,  made  void.  Compare  is  made  void,  Eom.  iv.  14, 
and  the  kindred  adjective  ksvov,  k^vt)  vain,  cli.  xv.  14.  The 
nucleus  of  the  apostolic  preaching  was  a  fact — Christ  crucified. 
To  preach  it  as  a  philosophic  system  would  be  to  empty  it  of 
its  saving  power,  a  truth  which  finds  abundant  and  lamentable 
illustration  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 

18.  The  word  of  the  cross  (6  \6709  o  tow  aravpov).  Lit., 
the  word,  that,  namely,  of  the  cross.  The  second  article  is  de- 
finitive and  emphatic.  The  word  of  which  the  substance  and 
purport  is  the  cross. 

To  them  that  perish  (rot?  aTroWvuLe.vot.'i).  Lit.,  that  are 
jperishing.  So  Rev.  The  present  participle  denotes  process  : 
they  who  are  on  the  way  to  destruction.     Compare  2  Cor.  ii.  15. 

Foolishness  {jjLwpia).  Only  in  this  epistle.  See  on  have 
lost  his  savor,  Matt.  v.  13. 

Which  are  saved  (rots  crco^ofievoi'i).  Rev.,  hein^  saved:  in 
process  of  salvation. 

19.  I  will  destroy,  etc.  Cited  literally  from  the  Septua- 
gint,  Isa.  xxix.  14,  except  that  the  Septuagint  has  Kpv-y^cd  I  will 
conceal,  instead  of  I  will  reject.  The  Hebrew  reads :  "  The 
wisdom  of  its  (Judah's)  wise  men  shall  perish,  and  the  sagacity 
of  its  sagacious  men  shall  hide  itself." 

Wisdom  —  prudence  (ao^iav — avvea-iv).  The  two  words 
are  often  found  together,  as  Exod.  xxxi.  3 ;  Deut.  iv.  6 ;  Col.  i. 
9.  Compare  o-o<^ot  koX  a-vveroi  wise  and  prudent.  Matt.  xi.  25. 
For  the  distinction,  see,  as  to  ao^ia  wisdom,  on  Rom.  xi.  33 ; 
as  to  a-vvea-ii  jyrtidence,  on  Mark  xii.  33 ;  Luke  ii.  47.  Wisdom 
is  the  more  general ;  mental  excellence  in  its  highest  and  full- 
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est  sense.     Prudence  is  the  special  application  of  wisdom ;  its 
critical  adjustment  to  particular  cases. 

Will  bring  to  nothing  {a^eTrjcrm).  See  on  Luke  vii.  30. 
Originally,  to  make  disestablished  {d^erov)  something  which  is 
established  or  prescribed  (Serov).  Hence  to  nullify,  malce  void, 
frustrate,  and,  in  a  milder  sense,  to  despise  or  reject,  as  Gal.  ii. 
21.  The  stronger  sense  is  better  here,  so'  that  Eev.,  reject  is 
not  an  improvement  on  the  A.  Y.  The  American  revisers 
render :  And  the  discernment  of  the  discerning  will  I  bring  to 
nought. 

20.  Scribe  (7/3a/i/iaT6w?).  Always  in  the  New  Testament  in 
the  Jewish  sense,  an  interpreter  of  the  law,  except  Acts  xix.  35, 
the  town-clerk. 

Disputer  {a-v^rjTijTr}^).  Only  here.  Compare  the  kindred 
verb  crv^7]Tea>  to  question  with,  Mark  i.  27 ;  Luke  xxii.  23 ;  Acts 
vi.  9  ;  and  ctv^^ttjctk  disputation.  Acts  xv.  2,  7.  Referring  to 
Grecian  sophistical  reasoners,  while  scribe  refers  to  rabbinical 
hair-splitters. 

World  {alcbvo<;).     See  on  John  i.  9.     More  correctly,  age  or 

period. 

Made  foolish  (i/Mwpavev).  Proved  it  to  be  practical  folly; 
stupefied  it.  Compare  E,om.  i.  22.  Possibly  with  a  latent  sug- 
gestion of  the  judicial  power  of  God  to  make  it  foolish. 

21.  After  that  (eVetS^).     Rev.,  correctlj',  seeing  that. 

By  wisdom  (Sta  t?}?  cro^ta?).  Better,  as  Rev.,  giving  the 
force  of  the  article,  "  through  its  wisdom." 

Preaching  {H:7]pvyfj,aTo<i).  Not  the  act,  but  the  substance  of 
preaching.     Compare  ver.  23. 

To  save  {a&a-at).  The  word  was  technically  used  in  the 
Old  Testament  of  deliverance  at  the  Messiah's  coming ;  of 
salvation  from  the  penalties  of  the  messianic  judgment,  or  from 
the  evils  which  obstruct  the  messianic  deliverance.  See  Joel 
ii.  32 ;  Matt.  i.  21 ;  compare  Acts  ii.  40.  Paul  uses  it  in  the 
ethical  sense,  to  make  one  a  partaker  of  the  salvation  which  is 
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through  Christ.  Edwards  calls  attention  to  the  foregleam  of 
this  christian  conception  of  the  word  in  the  closing  paragraph 
of  Plato's  "  Kepublic :  "  "  And  thns,  Glaucon,  the  tale  has  been 
saved,  and  has  not  perished,  and  will  save  (a-coa-eiev)  us  if  we  are 
obedient  to  the  word  spoken,  and  we  shall  pass  safely  over  the 
river  of  forgetfulness  and  our  soul  will  not  be  defiled." 

22.  The  Jews.  Omit  the  article.  Among  the  Jews  many- 
had  become  Christians. 

Require  {alrova-iv).  Rev.,  asJc.  But  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  A.  Y.  is  not  preferable.  The  word  sometimes 
takes  the  sense  of  demand,  as  Luke  xii.  48  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  15  ;  and 
this  sense  accords  well  with  the  haughty  attitude  of  the  Jews, 
demanding  of  all  apostolic  religions  their  proofs  and  credentials. 
See  Matt.  xii.  38  ;  xvi.  1 ;  John  vi.  30. 

Greeks.     See  on  Acts  vi.  1. 

Seek  after  {^ijTovcnv).  Appropriate  to  the  Greeks  in  con- 
trast with  the  Jews.  The  Jews  claimed  to  joossess  the  truth : 
the  Greeks  were  seekers,  speculators  (compare  Acts  xvii.  23) 
after  what  they  called  by  the  general  name  of  wisdom. 

Christ  crucified  {Xpta-rbv  ia-Tavpcofiivov).  Not  the  crucified 
Christ,  but  Christ  as  crucified,  not  a  sign-shower  nor  a  philo- 
sopher; and  consequently  a  scandal  to  the  Jew  and  folly  to 
the  Gentile. 

Unto  the  Greeks  {"EXKrjcri,).  The  correct  reading  is  eS-vea-iv 
to  the  Gentiles.  So  E.ev.  Though  "EKKr]ve<;  Greeks,  is  equiva- 
lent to  Gentiles  in  the  New  Testament  when  used  in  antithesis 
to  Jews,  yet  in  this  passage  Paul  seems  to  have  in  mind  the 
Greeks  as  representing  gentile  wisdom  and  culture. 

25.  The  foolishness  (to  ficopov).  Lit,  the  foolish  thing. 
More  specific  than  the  abstract  fjutopla  foolishness  (vv.  18,  21), 
and  pointing  to  the  fact  of  Christ  crucified. 

26.  Calling  {KKrjaiv).  Not  condition  of  life,  but  your  calling 
ly  God ;  not  depending  on  wisdom,  power,  or  lineage. 

Noble  {evr^eveh).     Of  high  birth.     So  originally,  though  as 
Greece  became  democratic,  it  came  to  signify  merely  the  better 
Vol.  III.— 13 
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sort  of  freemen.  Plato  applies  it  to  the  children  of  native 
Athenians  ("  Menexenus,"  237).  Aeschylus  makes  Clytaem- 
nestra  say  to  the  captive  Cassandra  that  if  slavery  must  befall 
one  there  is  an  advantage  in  having  masters  of  ancient  family 
property  instead  of  those  who  have  become  unexpectedly  rich 
("Agamemnon,"  1010). 

27.  Hath  chosen.  The  threefold  repetition  of  the  word 
emphasizes  the  deliberate  and  free  action  of  God's  gracious 
will. 

28.  Base  {oeyevrj).  Of  no  family.  The  reverse  of  e\r/evel<i 
noble. 

Despised  {i^ou9-evtj/j,eva).  Lit.,  set  at  nought.  ]Not  merely 
despised,  but  expressly  branded  with  contempt.  See  Luke 
xxiii.  11. 

30.  Wisdom  and  righteousness  and  sanctification  and 
redemption.  The  last  three  terms  illustrate  and  exemplify 
the  first — wisdom.  The  wisdom  impei-sonated  in  Christ  mani- 
fests itself  as  righteousness,  sanctification,  and  redemption.* 
For  hiKaiotJvvr)  righteousness,  see  on  Kom.  i.  17.  For  ar/taa/jio'; 
sanctification,  on  Kom.  vi.  19.  For  dTroXvrpcoaK  redeniption, 
Eom.  iii.  24. 

31.  He  that  glorieth,  etc.  From  Jer.  ix.  23,  24,  abridged 
after  the  Septuagint. 


CHAPTER  II. 

1.  With  excellency  {KoSt"  virepoxvv).  Lit,  according  to  ele- 
vation or  superiority.  The  noun  occurs  only  here  and  1  Tim. 
ii.  2,  where  it  is  rendered  authority.  The  phrase  expresses  the 
mode  of  his  preaching.  For  similar  adverbial  phrases,  see  koS 
rmep^oXriv  exceedingly  or  according  to  excess,  Eom.  viii.  13; 
Kara  Kparo';  mightily  or  according  to  might,  Acts  xix.  20.  Con- 
strue with  declaring. 


*  Others  regard  the  four  as  separate  predicates  of  Christ. 
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Declaring  {KarcvyyeWmv).  Eev.,  proclaiming.  See  on  1 
John  i.  5 ;  Acts  xvii.  23.  Authoritative  proclamation  is  im- 
plied.    The  word  is  found  only  in  the  Acts  and  in  Paul. 

Testimony  (jiaprvpiov).  Some  of  the  best  texts  read  fiva-r'^p. 
lov  mystery.     So  Eev.     See  on  Rom.  xi.  25. 

2.  Crucified.  Emphatic.  That  which  would  be  the  main 
stumbling-block  to  the  Corinthians  he  would  emphasize. 

3.  I  was  with  you  {eyevofirjv  •jrpb'}  v/^a?).  I  was  is  rather  I 
became.  I  fell  into  a  state  of  weakness,  etc.,  after  I  had  come 
among  you.  With  you,  i.e.,  in  intercourse  with.  See  on  with 
God,  John  i.  1.  The  implication  is  that  his  condition  grew  out 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself  in  Corinth. 

4.  In  demonstration  (eV  airoZei^eC).  Only  here  in  the  ISTew 
Testament.     Lit.,  a  showing  forth. 

6.  Wisdom.  Emphatic.  Lest  his  depreciation  of  worldly 
wisdom  should  expose  him  and  his  companions  to  the  charge  of 
not  preaching  wisdom  at  all,  he  shows  that  they  do  preach  wis- 
dom, though  not  of  a  worldly  kind,  among  matured  Christians. 

Them  that  are  perfect  {roh  reXeioi';).  American  Eev., 
them  that  are  full-grown.  Paul's  term  for  matured  Christians. 
See  Eph.  iv.  13,  where  a  jperfect  {reKeiov)  man  is  contrasted 
with  children  {vijirioi,  ver.  14).  So  1  Cor.  xiv.  20:  "In  malice 
children,  in  understanding  men  {lit, perfect);"  Philip,  iii.  15. 
"  This  wisdom  is  the  Christian  analogue  to  philosophy  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word  "  (Meyer),  and  the  perfect  to  whom 
he  delivered  it  would  recognize  it  as  such. 

That  come  to  nought  {icaTapyovfievtov).  The  A.  V.  states  a 
general  proposition,  but  the  Greek  present  participle  a  fact  in 
process  of  accomplishment :  which  are  coming  to  nought.  So 
Eev. 

7.  In  a  mystery.  Connect  with  we  speah.  See  on  Matt. 
xiii.  11 ;  Eom.  xi.  25.*     The  in  (iv)  has  a  kind  of  instrumental 

•  There  is  a  pleasant  discussion  of  the  word  in  Vaughan's  "  Hours  with  the 
Mystics,"  ch.  iii. 
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force  :  ly  means  of  a  mystery  ;  i.e.,  by  delivering  a  doctrine 
liidden  from  the  human  understanding  and  revealed  to  us  by 
God. 

8.  Lord  of  glory.  The  Lord  whose  attribute  is  glory.  Com- 
pare Ps.  xxix.  1 ;  Acts  vii.  2 ;  Eph.  i.  17 ;  Jas.  ii.  1. 

9.  Eye  hath  not  seen,  etc.  From  Isa.  Ixiv.  4,  freely  rend- 
ered by  Septuagint.  The  Hebrew  reads :  ''  From  of  old  men 
have  not  heard,  not  perceived  with  the  ear,  eye  has  not  seen  a 
God  beside  Tliee  who  does  (gloriously)  for  him  who  waits  on 
Him."  Septuagint,  "From  of  old  we  have  not  heard,  nor  have 
our  eyes  seen  a  God  beside  Thee,  and  Thy  works  which  Thou 
wilt  do  for  those  who  wait  for  mercy."  Paul  takes  only  the 
general  idea  from  the  Old-Testament  passage.  The  words  are 
not  to  be  limited  to  future  blessings  in  heaven.  They  are  true 
of  the  present. 

Have  entered  {ave^rf).  Lit.,  went  vp.  See  on  Acts  vii.  23. 
Compare  Dan.  ii.  29,  Sept. 

Heart  {KapSiav).     See  on  Rom.  i.  21. 

10.  Searcheth  {ipevvd).  See  on  John  v.  39.  Not,  searcheth 
in  order  to  discover ;  but  of  the  ever  active,  accurate,  careful 
sounding  of  the  depths  of  God  by  the  Spirit. 

11.  Spirit  (TTvev/jua).  See  on  Rom.  viii.  4.  The  things  of 
God  can  be  recognized  only  by  the  highest  element  of  the 
human  personality.  They  have  not  entered  into  the  lieart 
{KapBia,  see  on  Rom.  i.  21),  but  into  the  spirit,  which  is  the 
highest  and  principal  point  of  contact  with  the  Spirit  of  God. 

12.  The  spirit  of  the  world  (to  -n-vev/xa  tov  Koa-fiov).  For 
this  use  of  irvevfia,  see  on  Rom.  viii.  4,  under  7.  K6a-fxo<;  world, 
is  used  with  the  ethical  sense.  See  on  John  i.  9,  under  4,  e. 
The  phrase  means  the  principle  of  evil  which  animates  the  tin- 
regenerate  world;  not  the  personal  spirit  of  evil  or  Satan,  since 
Paul  does  not  use  -n-vev/Ma  spirit,  elsewhere  in  the  personal  sense 
of  an  evil  spirit.,    See  note  on  Eph.  ii.  2. 

Of  .God  (e/c  TOV  &eov).  Lit,  from  God:  proceeding  forth 
from  Him.    "God  in  us  reveals  God  in  our  nature"  (Edwards). 
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13.  Not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth. 

Lit.,  not  in  the  taught  words  of  human  wisdom.  Compare 
Plato :  "  Through  love  all  the  intercourse  and  speech  of  God 
with  man,  whether  awake  or  asleep,  is  carried  on.  The  wisdom 
which  understands  this  is  spiritual ;  all  other  wisdom,  such  as 
that  of  arts  and  handicrafts,  is  mean  and  vulgar"  ("Sympos- 
ium,'" 203). 

Which  the  Spirit  teacheth  (eV  hihajcroh  Trvevfj.aro';).  Lit., 
in  the  taught  {words)  of  the  Spirit.  Taught;  not  mechanically 
uttered,  but  communicated  by  a  living  Spirit. 

Comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual  {Trvev/xariKOK 
TTvevfiaTiKa  crvyicplvovre'i).  Notice  the  paronomasia.  See  on 
Kom.  i.  29,  31.  The  dispute  on  this  verse  arises  over  the 
meanings  of  a-vyKpivome';,  A.  Y.,  comparing,  and  ■7rvevfj,aTLKoi<; 
spiritual.  As  to  the  latter,  whether  the  i-eference  is  to  spiritual 
men,  things,  or  words  y  as  to  the  former,  whether  the  meaning 
is  adapting,  interjpreting,  proving,  or  comparing.  The  princi- 
pal interpretations  are :  adapting  spiritual  words  to  spiritual 
things  y  adapting  spiritual  things  to  spiritual  men  /  interpret- 
ing spiritual  things  to  spiritual  men  y  interpreting  spiritual 
things  iy  spiritual  words.  Hvy/cpivovre'i  occurs  only  here  and 
2  Cor.  X.  12,  where  the  meaning  is  clearly  compare.  In  classic- 
al Greek  the  original  meaning  is  to  compound,  and  later,  to 
compare,  as  in  Aristotle  and  Plutarch,  and  to  interpret,  used 
of  dreams,  and  mainly  in  Septtiagint.  See  Gen.  xl.  8.  The 
most  satisfactory  interpretation  is  comhining  spiritual  things 
with  spiritual  words.  After  speaking  of  spiritual  things  (vv.  11, 
12,  13),  Paul  now  speaks  of  the  forms  in  which  they  are  con- 
veyed— spiritual  ybrms  ov  words  answering  to  spiritual  matters, 
and  says,  we  combine  spiritual  things  with  spiritual  forms  of 
expression.  This  would  not  be  the  case  if  we  uttered  the  rev- 
elations of  the  Spirit  in  the  speech  of  human  wisdom.* 

14.  The  natural  man  (i/ru^^iKo?  av^pwiro'i).  See  on  Eom. 
xi.  4,  on  the  distinction  between  ■^v')(ri  soul,  life,  and  wvevp-a 

*So  EUicott,  Brown,  Meyer,  Thayer,  De  Wette,  Alford,  and  American 
Rev.  Edwards  holds  by  the  A.  V.  Godet,  "adapting  spiritual  teachings  to 
spiritual  men. " 
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'Spirit.  The  contrast  is  between  a  man  governed  bj  the  divine 
Spirit  and  one  from  whom  that  Spirit  is  absent.  But  i^v;^t/co? 
naiural,  is  not  equivalent  to  crapKiK6<;  fleshly.  Paul  is  speaking 
of  natural  as  contrasted  with  spiritual  cognition  applied  to 
spiritual  truth,  and  therefore  of  the  ■>^vxri  soul,  as  the  organ  of 
human  cognition,  contrasted  with  the  irveiifia  spirit,  as  the  organ 
of  spiritual  cognition.  The  man,  therefore,  whose  cognition  of 
truth  depends  solely  upon  his  natural  insight  is  ■\jrvxiKcxs  nat- 
ural, as  contrasted  with  the  spiritual  man  (7rz/6u/^aTi«6?)  to 
whom  divine  insight  is  imparted.  In  other  words,  the  organ 
employed  in  the  apprehension  of  spiritual  truth  characterizes 
the  man.  Paul  therefore  "  characterizes  the  man  who  is  not 
yet  capable  of  understanding  divine  wisdom  as  i/ru^^t/eds,  i.e.,  as 
one  who  possesses  in  his  yjrvxv  soul,  simply  the  organ  of  purely 
human  cognition,  but  has  not  yet  the  organ  of  religious  cogni- 
tion in  the  irvevfia  spirit^'  (Dickson).*  It  is  perhaps  impossible 
to  find  an  English  word  which  will  accurately  render  ■^v^i,k6<;. 
Psychic  is  simply  the  Greek  transcribed.  We  can  do  no  better 
than  hold  by  the  A.  Y.  natural.^ 

Receiveth  not  {ov  Bixerai).  Not,  does  not  understand,  but 
does  not  admit  them  into  his  heart  /  thus,  according  to  New- 
Testament  usage,  when  the  word  is  used  in  connection  with 
teaching.  See  Luke  viii.  13  ;  Acts  viii.  14 ;  xi.  1 ;  1  Thess.  i. 
6  ;  Jas.  i.  21. 

Are  foolishness.    Not  merely  seeTn.     To  him  they  a/re. 

Neither  can  he  know  {koI  ov  Bvvarai  yvmvai).  Eev.,  more 
strictly,  and  he  cannot  know.  "  It  is  an  utter  perversion  of 
such  statements  to  maintain  that  there  is  in  the  natural  man 
any  organic,  constitutional  incapacity  of  spiritual  perception  re- 
quiring to  be  created  in  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  .  .  .  The 
uniform  teaching  of  Scripture  is  that  the  change  effected  in  re- 
generation is  a  purely  moral  and  spiritual  one"  (Brown). 


*  See  the  able  article  by  John  Maasle,  "  A  New  Testament  Antithesis," 
"Expositor,"  first  series,  vol.  xii. 
t See  Trench,  "Synonyms,"  p.  263. 
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Discerned  {avaKpiverai,).  E,ev.,  judged.  Used  only  by 
Luke  and  Paul,  and  by  the  latter  in  this  epistle  only.  By 
Luke,  mostly  of  judicial  examination  :  Luke  xxiii.  14 ;  Acts  iv. 
9 ;  xii.  19  ;  xxiv.  8  ;  xxviii.  18.  Of  examining  the  Scriptures, 
Acts  xvii.  11,  bTit  with  the  sense  of  proving  or  coming  to  a 
judgment  mi.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  woi-d  is  examina- 
tion, scrutiny,  following  ujy  {avd)  a  series  of  objects  or  particu- 
lars in  order  to  distinguish  {Kpivco).  This  is  its  almost  universal 
meaning  in  classical  Greek.  At  Athens  it  was  used  technically 
in  two  senses :  to  exam,ine  magistrates  with  a  view  to  proving 
their  qualifications;  and  to  examine  persons  concerned  in  a  suit, 
so  as  to  prepare  the  matter  for  trial,  as  a  grand  jury.  The 
x&Q2ixAx\^  judged  is,  at  best,  inferential,  and  the  Rev.  inserts  ex- 
amined  in  the  margin.  Bishop  Lightfoot  says :  " ' AvaKpiveiv  is 
neither  to  judge  nor  to  discern  ;  but  to  examine,  investigate,  in- 
quire into,  question,  as  it  is  rightly  translated,  1  Cor.  ix.  3  ;  x. 
25,  27.  The  apostle  condemns  all  these  impatient  human  ^rae- 
judicia  which  anticipate  the  final  judgment,  reserving  his  case 
for  the  great  tribunal,  where  at  length  all  the  evidence  will  be 
forthcoming  and  a  satisfactory  verdict  can  be  given.  Mean- 
while the  process  of  gathering  evidence  has  begun  ;  an  dvaKpicrK 
investigation  is  indeed  being  held,  not,  however,  by  these  self-ap- 
pointed magistrates,  but  by  one  who  alone  has  the  authority  to 
institute  the  inquiry,  and  the  ability  to  sift  the  facts  "  ("  On  a 
Fresh  Revision  of  the  New  Testament ").  See,  further,  on  ch. 
iv.  3,  4. 

16.  Mind  (ww).  See  on  Rom.  vii.  23.  The  understanding 
of  the  Lord.  The  divine  counsels  or  purposes  which  are  the 
results  of  the  divine  thought.     See  on  Rom.  xi.  34. 

Instruct  (o-u/i/StySao-et).     See  on  proving,  Acts  ix.  22. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

1.  Carnal  {a-apKivoK).     Made  of  flesh.     See  on  Eom.  vii. 

14,  and  on  flesh,  Rom.  vii.  5. 

Babes  (vrj-n-ioi's).  From  vr}  not,  and  eVo?  a  word.  Strictly, 
non-speakers.  Compare  the  Latin  mfans.  Strongly  contrasted 
with  j)erfect ;  see  on  ch.  ii.  6. 

2.  I  fed  {iiroTicra).  Lit.,  J  ga/oe  you  to  drink.  An  instance 
of  the  rhetorical  figure  zeugma,  by  which  one  verb  is  attached 
to  two  nouns,  of  which  it  only  suits  the  meaning  of  one,  but 
suggests  a  verb  suitable  for  the  other.  Thus  "gave  to  drink" 
is  applied  to  meat  as  well  as  to  milk.  For  another  illustration 
see  hindering  (A.  V.  and  'Rev.,forhidding),  1  Tim.  iv.  3. 

3.  Carnal  {aapKiKoC).  Here  the  milder  word  is  used  (see 
ver.  1),  having  the  nature  of  flssh.  In  ver.  1,  Paul  would  say 
that  he  was  compelled  to  address  the  Corinthians  as  unspiritual, 
made  of  flssh.  Here  he  says  that  though  they  have  received  the 
Spirit  in  some  measure,  they  are  yet  under  the  influence  of  the 
flesh. 

4.  Another  (eVe/Do?).  See  on  Matt.  vi.  24.  l^ot  merely 
another,  numerically,  but  another  of  different  affinities  ai^d  pre- 
possessions. 

Carnal.  The  best  texts  read  av^pwiroi,  men.  Are  ye  not 
mere  men  ? 

But  ministers.  Omit  hut,  and  place  the  interrogations  after 
PomI  and  Ajpollos,  respectively,  as  Kev.  For  ministers  see  on 
Matt.  XX.  26 ;  Mark  ix.  35.     Servants,  not  heads  of  parties. 

6.  Planted  —  watered — gave  the  increase  {€(f>iiTev(Ta — 
sTTOTiaev — tjii^avev).  The  first  two  verbs  are  in  the  aorist  tense, 
marking  definite  acts ;  the  third  is  in  the  imperfect,  marking 
the  continued  gi'acious  agency  of  God,  and  possibly  the  simul- 
taiieoHsness  of  His  work  with  that  of  the  two  preachers.     God 
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was  giving  the  increase  while  we  planted  and  watered.  There 
is  a  parallel  in  the  simultaneous  work  of  Satan  with  that  of  the 
preachers  of  the  word  as  indicated  by  the  continuous  presents 
in  Matt  xiii.  19.     See  note  there. 

7.  Anything.  The  devoted  Angelique  Arnauld,  of  Port 
Eoyal,  when  her  sister  condoled  with  her  on  the  absence  of  her 
confessor,  Singlier,  replied :  "  I  have  never  put  a  man  in  God's 
place.  He  can  have  only  what  God  gives  him ;  and  God  gives 
him  something  for  us  only  when  it  is  His  will  that  we  should 
receive  it  through  him." 

9.  God's.  In  this  and  the  two  following  clauses,  God  is  em- 
phatic.    "  It  is  of  God  that  ye  are  the  fellow-workers." 

Husbandry  (76C()p7toi').  ^qx.,  in  xnargm,  tilled  land.  Only 
here  in  the  New  Testament.  Bengel  says  :  "  Embracing  field, 
garden,  and  vineyard." 

Building  {plKohofirj).  Paul's  metaphors  are  drawn  from  the 
works  and  customs  of  men  rather  than  from  the  works  of  nat- 
ure. "  In  his  epistles,"  says  Archdeacon  Farrar,  "  we  only 
breathe  the  air  of  cities  and  synagogues."  The  abundance  of 
architectural  metaphors  is  not  strange  in  view  of  the  magnifi- 
cent temples  and  public  buildings  which  he  was  continually 
seeing  at  Antioch,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Ephesus.  His  frequent 
use  of  to  huild  and  huilding  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  sense  is 
noteworthy.  In  this  sense  the  two  words  olKoSofiim  and  oIkoSo- 
fjLr)  occur  twenty-six  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  all 
but  two  cases  in  Paul's  writings.*  Peter  uses  huild  in  a  similar 
sense ;  1  Pet.  ii.  5.  See  edify,  edification,  huild,  Acts  ix.  31 ; 
Eom.  XV.  20  ;  1  Cor.  viii.  1 ;  1  Cor.  viii.  10,  where  emholdened  is 
literally  huilt  up,  and  is  used  ironically.  Also  Eom.  xiv.  19 ;  xv. 
2 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  3  ;  Eph.  ii.  21,  etc.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  while  the  same  metaphor  occurs,  differ- 
ent words  are  used.  Thus  in  ch.  iii.  3,  4,  huilt,  huilded,  represent 
KaratTKevd^m  to  prepare.  In  ch.  xi.  10,  re'xyirTj';  artificer,  and 
^/jLiovpyo'i,  lit.,  a  workman  for  ths  public :  A.  V.,  huilder  and 

*  Dean  Howson's  statement,  in  his  "Metaphors  of  St.  Paul,"  p.  24,  is  care- 
less and  open  to  misapprehension. 
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maker.  This  fact  has  a  bearing  on  the  authorship  of  the 
epistle.  In  earlier  English,  edify  was  used  for  luild  in  the  lit- 
eral sense.  Thus  Piers  Ploughman :  "  I  shal  overturne  this 
temple  and  a-down  throwe  it,  and  in  thre  dales  after  edifie  it 
newe."  See  on  Acts  xx.  32.  In  the  double  metaphor  of  the 
field  and  the  building,  the  former  furnishes  the  mould  of  Paul's 
thought  in  vv.  6-9,  and  the  latter  in  vv.  10-17.  Edwards  re- 
marks that  the  field  describes  the  raw  material  on  which  God 
works,  the  house  the  result  of  the  work. 

10.  Grace.  The  special  endowment  for  his  apostolic  work. 
Compare  Kom.  i.  5,  grace  and  apostleship :  Rom.  xii.  3,  6 ; 
Eph.  iii.  7,  8. 

Wise  {<Toj>o^).     Skilful.     See  on  Jas.  iii.  13. 

Master-builder  (apxi'TeKTav).  Only  here  in  the  New  Test- 
ament. "  The  architect  does  not  work  himself,  but  is  the  ruler 
of  workmen  "  (Plato,  "  Statesman,"  259). 

Foundation.  The  importance  which  Paul  attached  to  the 
foundation  was  figured  by  the  care  employed  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  great  Epliesian  temple.  "  To  avoid  the  dan- 
ger of  earthquakes,  its  foundations  were  built  at  vast  cost  on 
artificial  foundations  of  skin  and  charcoal  laid  over  the  marsh  " 
(Farrar). 

12.  If  any  man  build,  etc.  It  is  important  to  have  a  clear 
conception  of  Paul's  figure,  which  must  be  taken  in  a  large  and 
free  sense,  and  not  pressed  into  detail.  He  speaks  of  the  body 
of  truth  and  doctrine  which  different  teachers  may  erect  on  the 
one  true  foundation — Jesus  Christ.  This  body  is  the  building. 
The  reference  is  to  a  single  building,  as  is  shown  by  ver.  16 ; 
not  to  a  city  with  different  buildings  of  different  materials. 
The  figure  of  Christ  as  the  foundation  of  a  city  does  not  occur 
in  the  New  Testament.  To  this  structure  different  teachers 
(builders)  bring  contributions  of  more  or  less  value,  represented 
by  gold,  wood,  hay,  etc.  These  are  not  intended  to  represent 
specific  forms  of  truth  or  of  error,  but  none  of  them  are  to  be 
regarded  as  anti-Christian,  which  would  be  inconsistent  with 
building  on   the  true  foundation.     It  is  plainly  implied  that 
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teachers  may  build  upon  the  true  foundation  with  perishable 
or  worthless  materials.  This  appears  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  the  false  interpretations  of  scripture,  and  the  crude 
or  fanatical  preaching  of  sincere  but  ignorant  men.  The  whole 
structure  will  be  brought  to  a  final  and  decisive  test  at  the  day 
of  judgment,  when  the  true  value  of  each  teacher's  work  shall 
be  manifested,  and  that  which  is  worthless  shall  be  destroyed. 
The  distinction  is  clearly  made  between  the  teacher  and  the 
matter  of  his  teaching.  The  sincere  but  mistaken  teacher's 
worh  will  be  shown  to  be  worthless  in  itself,  but  the  teacher 
himself  will  be  saved  and  will  receive  the  reward  of  personal 
character,  and  not  of  good  building.  Luther  alluded  to  this 
verse  in  his  unfortunate  description  of  the  Epistle  of  James  as 
"  an  epistle  of  straw." 

Stubble  {KoXdfMjv).  Not  the  same  as  Kd\afio<;  a  reed.  See 
Apoc.  xi.  1 ;  xxi.  15 ;  and  on  3  John  13.  This  word  means  a 
stalk  of  grain  after  the  ears  have  been  cut  off.  It  was  used  for 
thatch  in  building.  Virgil,  "Aeneid,"  654,  alludes  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  with  its  roof  bristling  with 
stubble. 

15.  Shall  suffer  loss  {^rjfiico^a-eTai).  He  shall  be  Tnulcted, 
not  punished.     See  on  Matt.  xvi.  26;  Luke  ix.  25. 

He  himself  shall  be  saved.  Compare  Dante  of  Constan- 
tine: 

"  The  next  who  follows,  with  the  laws  and  me, 
Under  the  good  intent  that  bore  bad  fruit 
Became  a  Greek  by  ceding  to  the  pastor  ; 
Now  knoweth  he  how  all  the  ill  deduced 
From  his  good  action  is  not  harmful  to  him, 
Although  the  world  thereby  may  be  destroyed." 

"  Paradise,"  xx.,  55-60. 

By  fire  {Stai,  irvpo^).  Better,  Rev.,  through  fire.  He  will 
escape  as  through  the  fire  that  consumes  his  work,  as  one  does 
through  the  flames  which  destroy  his  house. 

16.  Temple  (mo?).  Or  sanctuary.  See  on  Matt.  iv.  5. 
Compare  Eph.  ii.  21 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  16. 
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17.  Defile  {<p:^eipei).  Eev.,  more  correctly,  destroy.  This 
is  the  primary  and  almost  universal  meaning  in  classical  Greek. 
In  a  fragment  of  Euripides  it  occurs  of  dishonoring  a  female. 
Sophocles  uses  it  of  women  _pining  away  in  barrenness,  and 
Plutarch  of  mixing  pure  colors.  The  phrase  seems  to  be  used 
here  according  to  the  Jewish  idea  that  the  temple  was  destroyed 
or  corrupted  by  the  slightest  defilement  or  damage,  or  by  neg- 
lect on  the  part  of  its  guardians.  Ignatius  says :  "  ol  oIkoj>- 
^opoi  violators  of  the  house  (of  God)  shall  not  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God  "  (To  the  Ephesians,  xvi.). 

Which  temple  (otVti'e?).  Temple  is  not  in  the  Greek.  The 
double  relative  which  refers  to  the  epithet  holy ;  "  of  which 
holy  character  or  class  ye  are."  * 

19.  He  taketh  (o  hpaaa-ofLevo'i).  Cited  from  Job  v.  13,  but 
not  following  the  Septuagint  verbally.  The  verb  occurs  only 
here,  meaning  to  grasp  with  the  hand.  Rev.,  more  accurately, 
gives  the  force  of  the  pai'ticiple  with  the  article,  he  that  taketh. 
This  is  the  only  allusion  to  the  book  of  Job  in  the  Xew  Testa- 
ment, except  Jas.  v.  11. 

21.  Ail  things  are  yours.  The  categories  which  follow 
form  an  inventory  of  the  possessions  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
individual  Christian.  This  includes :  the  christian  teachers 
with  different  gifts ;  the  world,  life,  and  things  present ;  death 
and  things  to  come.  In  Christ,  death  becomes  a  possession,  as 
the  right  of  way  between  things  present  and  things  to  come. 

22.  Things  present  (eVetrrwra).     See  on  Eom.  viii.  38. 

23.  Ye  are  Christ's.  A  summary  of  the  title  following  the 
inventory.     Compare  Rom.  viii.  IT. 

♦Others  follow  the  A.  V.,  and  refer  to  temple;  hut,  as  Ellioott  remarks, 
such  a  connection  would  simply  be  a  reiteration  of  ver.  16,  and  would  hint  at 
a  plurality  of  temples.  Rev.  puts  and  such  a/re  ye  in  margin,  and  this  is  the 
explanation  of  EUicott,  Meyer,  Brown,  Alford,  De  Wette.  G-odet  refers  to 
both  words,  Wy  tem^k.    Edwards  follows  A.  V. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

1.  Ministers  {virrjpeTas;).  See  on  officer,  Matt,  v,  25.  Only 
here  in  Paul's  epistles. 

Stewards.    See  on  Luke  xvi.  1. 

2.  It  is  required  (^i^Tetrat).  Lit.,  it  is  sought  for ;  thus 
agreeing  ^\!Ca.fovm,d  in  the  following  clause. 

3.  A  very  small  thing  (et?  eKcuxuyrov).  Lit.,  unto  a  very 
small  thing :  it  amoxmts  to  very  little. 

Judged.     See  on  ch.  ii.  14.     Kev.,  in  margin,  examined. 

Man's  judgment  (av^pmirivr)^  rjfiepas:).  Lit,  man's  day,  in 
contrast  with  the  day  of  the  Lord  (ver.  5). 

5.  Judge  (Kpivere).  See  on  ch.  ii.  14.  The  change  of  the 
verb  favors  the  rendering  examine  for  avaKpCvw.  The  Lord  is 
the  only  competent  examiner,  therefore  do  not  judge  until  He 
comes  to  judgment.  Even  I  myself  am  not  competent  to  insti- 
tute a  conclusive  examination,  for  the  absence  of  condemnation 
from  my  conscience  does  not  absolutely  acquit  me.  See  the 
critical  note  on  1  John  iii.  19-22. 

6.  I  have  in  a  figure  transferred  {p.eTaax^H'O.Tiffa).  From 
fierd,  denoting  excha/nge,  and  cr^VH^  outward  fashion.  Here 
the  fashion  in  which  Paul  expresses  himself.  See  on  transfig- 
ured. Matt.  xvii.  2. 

Not  to  go  beyond  the  things  which  are  written  {to  /u.r] 
vvep  a  yiypairrai).  Lit.  (that  ye  might  learn)  the  not  beyond 
what  stands  written.  The  article  the  introduces  a  proverbial 
expression.  The  impersonal  it  is  written  is  commonly  used  of 
Old-Testament  references. 

Be  puffed  up  {(jtva-iova-l^e).  Used  only  by  Paul  in  Corinth- 
ians and  Colossians.     From  (fivcra  a  pair  ofhellows. 

8.  Now  ye  are  full  (^81;  Keicopeafiivoi  ia-ri).  Hev.,  better, 
filled.    L'onical  contrast  between  their  attitude  and  that  of  the 
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apostle  in  vv.  3,  4.     We  are  hungering  for  further  revelations  ; 
ye  are  already  filled  without  waiting  for  the  Lord's  coming. 

Ye  have  reigned  {i^aa-iXeva-are).  American  Rev.,  better, 
ye  have  come  to  reign ;  attained  to  dominion,  that  kingship 
which  will  be  bestowed  on  Christians  only  at  Christ's  coming. 

Without  us.  Though  it  is  through  us  that  you  are  Christ- 
ians at  all. 

9.  For.  Introducing  a  contrast  between  the  inflated  self-sat- 
isfaction of  the  Corinthians  and  the  actual  condition  of  their 
teachers.  You  have  come  to  reign,  but  the  case  is  very  differ- 
ent with  us,yb/'  I  think,  etc. 

Hath  set  forth  (aTreSetfei').  Only  twice  in  Paul's  writings  ; 
here,  and  2  Thcss.  ii.  4.  See  on  approved,  Acts  ii.  22.  In 
classical  Greek  used  of  publishing  a  law  ;  shewing  forth,  and 
therefore  naming  or  creating  a  king  or  military  leader  ;  bring- 
ing forward  testimony ;  displaying  treasure,  etc  So  here,  ex- 
hibiting. 

Last  (eo-j^arou?).  As  in  Mark  ix.  35,  of  relative  rank  and 
condition :  as  having  in  men's  eyes  the  basest  lot  of  all. 

Appointed  to  death  {eiri^avarlov;).  Rev.,  doomed.  Only 
here  in  the  New  Testament.  Probably  an  allusion  to  the  prac- 
tice of  exposing  condemned  criminals  in  the  amphitheatre  to 
fight  with  beasts  or  with  one  another  as  gladiators.  The  glad- 
iators, on  entering  the  arena,  saluted  the  presiding  officer  with 
the  words  Nos  m,orituri  salutamus,  We  who  are  to  die  greet 
you.  Tertullian  paraphrases  this  passage,  God  hath  chosen  us 
apostles  last  as  beast-fighters.  "  The  vast  range  of  an  amphi- 
theatre under  the  open  sky,  well  represents  the  magnificent 
vision  of  all  created  things,  from  men  up  to  angels,  gazing  on 
the  dreadful  death-struggle ;  and  then  the  contrast  of  the  self- 
ish Corinthians  sitting  by  unconcerned  and  unmoved  by  the 
awful  spectacle  "  (Stanley).  For  a  similar  image  of  spectators 
watching  the  contest  in  the  arena,  see  Heb.  xii.  1.  Compare 
also  1  Cor.  xv.  32. 
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Spectacle  {Siarpov).  Primarily,  a  theatre  ;  then  that  which 
is  exhibited.  Compare  the  kindred  verb  ^^earpi^ofievoi  leing 
made  a  gazing-stoch,  Heb.  x.  33. 

Unto  the  world  (tm  Koa-fjuq)).  The  universe,  a  sense  not 
usual  with  Paul ;  compare  ch.  viii.  4.  The  words  to  angels  and 
to  men  define  world;  so  that  the  rendering  of  the  American 
Eev.  is  preferable,  both  to  angels  and  men.  Principal  Edwards 
remarks :  "  This  comprehensive  use  of  the  word  kosmos  is  re- 
markable, because,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  an  advance  on  the 
Old-Testament  conception  of  two  separate  spheres  of  existence, 
heaven  and  earth,  not  comprehended  under  any  wider  designa- 
tion ;  and,  on  the  other,  because  it  differs  from  the  meaning 
attached  to  the  word  among  the  Greeks ;  inasmuch  as  the 
apostle  uses  it  of  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  physical  totality 
of  existence."  The  spiritual  oneness  of  the  universe  is  a  con- 
ception eminently  characteristic  of  St.  Paul ;  but  it  is  fore- 
shadowed by  Plato.  "  Communion  and  friendship  and  orderli- 
ness and  temperance  and  justice  bind  together  heaven  and  earth 
and  gods  and  men  ;  and  this  universe  is  therefore  called  kosmos 
or  order  /  not  disorder  or  misrule  "  ("  Gorgias,"  608). 

10.  For  Christ's  sake — in  Christ  {Sia  Xpia-rov — iv  Xpia- 
Tc5).  We  apostles  are  fools  in  the  world's  eyes  on  account  of 
(8ta)  Christ,  because  we  know  and  preach  nothing  but  Christ : 
You  are  wise  in  Christ,  as  Christians,  making  your  Christianity 
a  means  to  your  worldly  greatness — union  with  Christ  the  basis 
of  worldly  wisdom.  "  Wise  men  are  ye  in  your  connection  with 
Christ !     Sagacious,  enlightened  Christians !  "  (Meyer). 

Honorable  (evSo^oi).  With  a  suggestion  of  display  and 
splendor.     Eight  honorable  are  ye  ! 

11.  We  have  no  certain  dwelling-place  {daTaTovp.ev). 
From  aararo^  unstable,  strolling  about.  Only  here  in  the  New 
Testament.  Compare  Matt.  viii.  20 ;  x.  23  ;  Heb.  xi.  37.  Wye, 
we  ben  unstable. 

12.  Labor  {Koiri,&/j^v).  Eev.,  toil.  Unto  weariness.  See  on 
Luke  V.  5. 
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Reviled  {XoiBopovfievoi).     See  on  Acts  xxiii.  4, 

We  bless  {evXoyovfiev).     See  on  blessed,  John  xii.  13. 

We  suffer  {avexofie^a).     Lit.,  we  hold  or  bear  up. 

13.  Defamed  (Bva-iprifiovfjLevoi).  Publicly  slandered ;  while 
reviled  refers  to  personal  abuse. 

Intreat  (TrapaKaXovfiev).  See  on  consolation,  Luke  vi.  24, 
and  comfort.  Acts  ix.  31.  The  sense  is,  we  strive  to  appease  by 
entreaty. 

Filth  —  offscouring  {-n-epiKaSapfiaTa  —  ireplyfnjfia).  The 
former  word  is  from  -TrepiKaSaipoi  to  cleanse  all  round.  Hence 
that  which  is  thrown  off  in  cleansing ;  refuse.  KaSapfia  the 
refuse  of  a  sacrifice.  So  Aeschylus.  Electra  says :  "  Should 
I,  like  one  who  has  carried  away  rcfime  {icaSdpp,aS')  from  a 
purification,  after  tossing  away  the  urn,  go  back  again  with  un- 
turned-eyes  ? "  ("  Choephorce,"  90).  In  Prov.  xxi.  18,  Sept., 
it  occurs  in  the  sense  of  ransom.  Some  find  an  allusion 
here  to  an  ancient  Athenian  custom  of  throwing  certain  worth- 
less persons  into  the  sea  in  case  of  plague  or  famine,  saying  JBe 
our  offscouring !  Tliese  persons  were  called  irepiKa^dpfiaTa 
offscourings,  or  'n-epi~^]fiaTa  scrapings,  in  the  belief  that  they 
would  wipe  away  the  nation's  guilt.  Ignatius  says  to  the  Ephes- 
ians,  Trepiilrrifia  vficbv  I  am  your  offscour^mg.  The  sense  is 
twofold :  /  am  as  the  meanest  among  you  /  and  I  devote  my 
life  for  you.  In  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  ■n-eplyjrrnj.d  a-ov 
had  become  a  common  expression  of  formal  compliment :  your 
humble  servant.  See  Lightfoot,  "Apostolic  Fathers,"  on  Ig- 
natius to  the  Ephesians,  viii.  Compare  Lam.  iii.  45,  and  Tobit 
V.  18.  IIepiylrrjp,a  that  which  is  scraped  or  scoured  off.  Both 
words  only  here  in  the  New  Testament. 

This  tremendous  piece  of  irony  justifies  the  numerous  allus- 
ions which  have  been  made  to  Paul's  vehemence  and  severity. 
Thus  Dante,  in  his  vision  of  the  Earthly  Paradise,  pictures 
Paul: 

"  Two  old  men  I  beheld,  unlike  in  habit. 
But  like  in  gait,  each  dignified  and  grave. 
One  (Luke)  showed  himself  as  one  of  the  disciples 
Of  that  supreme  Hippocrates  whom  Nature 
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Made  for  the  animals  she  holds  most  dear  ; 
Contrary  care  the  other  (Paul)  manifested, 
With  sword  so  shining  and  so  sharp,  it,  caused 
Terror  to  me  on  this  side  of  the  river." 

"Purgatorio,"  xxix.,  134-141. 

"  His  words,  indeed,  seem  to  be  those  of  a  simple,  and,  as  it 
were,  au  iuuocent  and  rustic  man,  wlio  linows  neither  how  to 
frame  nor  to  avoid  wiles ;  but  whithersoever  you  look,  there 
are  thunderbolts  "  (Jerome).  "  Paul  thunders,  lightens,  utters 
pure  flames"  (Erasmus).  See  a  collection  of  quotations  in 
Farrar's  "  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul,"  i.,  619.* 

14.  To  shame  {ivrpiirmv).  Lit.,  as  shaming.  See  on  Matt. 
xxi.  37.  The  verb  means  io  turn  about,  hence  to  turn  one  upon 
himself;  j)ut  him.  to  shame.  Compare  3  Thess.  iii.  14 ;  Tit. 
ii.  8.  Also,  in  the  middle  voice,  in  the  sense  of  reverence;  to 
turn  onis  self  toward  another.  See  Mark  xii.  6  ;  Luke  xviii.  2. 
The  kindred  noun  ipTpoirri  occurs  twice :  1  Cor.  vi.  5 ;  xv.  34. 
Compare  Sophocles :  "  Think  you  he  will  have  any  regard 
(ivTpoirfjv)  for  the  blind  man  "  ("  Oedipus  at  Colonos,"  299). 

15.  Tutors  (Trai,Sayeoyov<;).  From  Trat?  boy  and  070)76? 
leader.  The  Paedagogus  was  a  slave  to  whom  boys  were  en- 
trusted on  leaving  tlie  care  of  the  females,  which  was  some- 
where about  their  sixteenth  year.  lie  was  often  a  foreigner, 
sometimes  educated  and  refined,  but  often  otherwise  ;  for  Plu- 
tarch complains  that  seamen,  traders,  usurers,  and  farmers  are 
engaged  in  this  capacity.  The  office  was  one  of  general  guar- 
dianship, not  of  instruction,  though  sometimes  the  paedagogus 
acted  as  teacher.  lie  accompanied  the  boy  to  school,  carrying 
his  books,  etc.,  and  attended  him  to  the  gymnasium  and  else- 
where.f     See,  further,  on  Gal.  iii.  24. 

*  See  an  article  on  "  The  Irony  of  St.  Paul,"  by  John  Massie,  "  Expositor," 
second  series,  viii.,  92. 

f  See  a  lively  description  in  Plautus'  "Bacchides,"  Act  iii.,  Se.  3. 
Vol.  in.— 14 
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CHAPTER   V. 

1.  Commonly  (oXas).  Better,  absolutely  or  actually,  as 
Kev. 

Should  have.  Opinions  are  divided  as  to  whether  the  rela- 
tion was  that  of  niaiTriage  or  concubinage.  The  former  is 
urged  on  the  ground  that  exeiv  to  have  is  commonly  used  in  the 
jS^ew  Testament  of  marriage  ;  and  that  the  aorist  participles 
TTOtTjo-a?  (so  Tex.  Eec.)  had  done,  and  Karep^aadfievov  Jiath 
wrought,  imply  that  an  incestuous  marriage  had  already  taken 
place.  It  is  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  tliat  e%6n/  to  have  is 
used  of  concubinage,  John  iv.  18 ;  but  it  takes  its  meanini;- 
there  from  the  sense  of  marriage  in  the  preceding  clause,  aini 
is  really  a  kind  of  play  on  the  word.  "  He  who  now  stands 
for  thy  husband  is  not  thy  husband."  The  indications  seem 
to  be  in  favor  of  marriage.  Notwithstanding  the  facilities  for 
divorce  afforded  by  the  Koman  law,  and  the  loose  morals  of 
the  Corinthians,  for  a  man  to  marry  his  stepmother  was  re- 
garded as  a  scandal. 

5.  To  deliver — unto  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the 
flesh.  On  this  very  obscure  and  much  controverted  passage  it 
may  be  observed  :  1.  That  it  implies  excommunication  from 
the  Church.  2.  That  it  implies  something  more,  the  nature  of 
which  is  not  clearly  known.  3.  That  casting  the  offender  out 
of  the  Church  involved  casting  him  back  into  the  heathen 
world,  which  Paul  habitually  conceives  as  under  the  power  of 
Satan.  4.  That  Paul  has  in  view  the  reformation  of  the  of- 
fender :  "  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved,"  etc.  This  reformation 
is  to  be  through  affliction,  disease,  pain,  or  loss,  which  also  he 
is  wont  to  conceive  as  Satan's  work.  See  1  Thess.  ii.  18 ;  2 
Cor.  xii.  7.  Compare  Luke  xiii.  16.  Hence  in  delivering  him 
over  to  these  he  uses  the  phrase  deliver  unto  Satan.  Compare 
1  Tim.  i.  20.* 

*  A  very  sensible  discussion  of  this  passage  is  given  by  Dr.  Samuel  Cox,  in 
his  article,  "That  Wicked  Person,"  "  Expositor,"  first  series,  iii.,  355. 
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6.  Glorying  {Kavxnfia)-  Not  the  act,  but  the  sulject  of 
boasting;  namely,  the  condition  of  the  Corinthian  church. 

Lump  {(f)vpafj,a).  See  on  liom.  xii.  21.  A  significant  term, 
suggesting  the  oneness  of  the  Church,  and  tlie  consequent  dan- 
ger from  evil-doers. 

7.  Leaven.  Not  the  sinful  man,  but  evil  of  every  kind,  in 
accordance  with  the  more  general  statement  of  the  leavening 
power  of  evil  in  ver.  6.  The  apostle's  metaphor  is  shaped  by 
the  commands  concerning  the  removal  of  leaven  at  the  pass- 
over  ;  Exod.  xii.  19 ;  xiii.  7.  Compare  Ignatius ;  "  Dispense, 
therefore,  with  the  evil  leaven  that  has  grown  old  {'traXaimS-ela-- 
av)  and  that  has  gone  sour  {ivo^icraaav),  and  be  changed  into 
new  leaven  which  is  Jesus  Christ "  (Epistle  to  Magnesians,  x.). 

New  {veov).     See  on  Matt.  xxvi.  29. 

Passover  {to  irda-'xa).  The  Paschal  lamb,  as  Mark  xiv.  12; 
Luke  xxii.  7. 

8.  Let  us  keep  the  feast  {eopTd^a/j,ev).  Only  here  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  epistle  was  probably  written  a  short 
time  before  the  Passover.     See  ch.  xvi.  8. 

Sincerity  {elXiKpiveia<;).     See  on  jpure  minds,  2  Pet.  iii.  1. 

Truth.  Bengel  observes:  "  Sincerity  takes  care  not  to  ad- 
mit evil  with  the  good  ;  truth,  not  to  admit  evil  instead  of 
good." 

9.  I  write— in  my  epistle.  American  Eev.,  as  it  is  I  wrote. 
The  reference  is  probably  to  a  former  letter  now  lost.  Some 
explain  eypa^^a  I  wrote  as  the  epistolary  aorist  (see  on  1  John 
ii.  13) ;  but  the  words  in  my  epistle  seem  to  favor  the  other 
view. 

To  company  {awavajxlyvva^aC).  Only  here  and  2  Thess. 
iii.  14.  The  translation  company  is  inadequate,  but  cannot 
perhaps  be  bettered.  The  word  is  compounded  of  crvv  together, 
avd  up  and  down  among,  and  p.lffvvp,t,  to  mingle.  It  denotes, 
therefore,  not  only  close,  but  habitual,  intercourse. 

10.  Idolaters  (etSaXoTiarpat?).  Only  twice  outside  of  Paul's 
writings :  Apoc.  xxi.  8 ;  xxii.  15.     This  is  the  earliest  known 
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instance  of  the  use  of  the  word.  For  the  collocation  of  the 
covetous  and  idolaters,  compare  Col.  iii.  15 ;  Eph.  v.  6.  New- 
Testament  usage  does  not  confine  the  term  to  the  worship  of 
images,  but  extends  it  to  the  soul's  devotion  to  any  object  which 
usurps  the  place  of  God. 

13.  Wicked  {vovrfpov).  Mischievous  to  the  Church.  See 
on  Luke  iii.  19.  The  usage  of  the  Septnagint  emphasizes  the 
idea  of  active  harmfulness.  The  word  has,  however,  in  some 
passages,  the  sense  of  niggardly  or  grudging,  and  the  Hebrew 
word  which  is  usually  translated  by  irovj)p6<;  mischievous,  is 
sometimes  rendered  by  jSda-Kavo'i  malignant,  with  a  distinct 
reference  to  the  "  evil  "  or  "  grudging  eye."  This  sense  may 
go  to  explain  Matt.  xx.  15,  and  possibly  Matt.  vi.  19,  and 
vii.  11. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

1.  Dare.  "  The  insulted  majesty  of  Christians  is  denoted 
by  a  grand  word  "  (Bengel). 

2.  Matters  {KpiTTjplav).  The  word  means,  1,  The  instru- 
ment or  rule  of  judging ;  2,  the  tribunal  of  a  Judge.  It  oc- 
curs only  here,  ver.  4,  and  Jas.  ii.  6,  where  it  means  judgment- 
seats.  This  latter  gives  a  good  sense  here  without  having  re- 
course to  the  meaning  suit  or  case,  which  lacks  warrant.  So 
Eev.,  in  margin,  "are  ye  unworthy  of  the  smallest  trilunalsf" 
That  is,  are  ye  unworthy  of  holding  or  passing  judgment  in 
such  inferior  courts  ? 

3.  How  much  more  (ji-nTtye).  It  is  hard  to  render  the 
word  accurately.  How  much  more  follows  the  Yulgate  quanto 
magis.    It  is  rather,  not  to  speak  of;  or  to  say  nothing  at  aU  of. 

Things  that  pertain  to  this  life  mtmrtKd).  See  on  Luke 
xxi.  34. 

4.  Judgments  (KpiT'npia).  Better,  tribunals  or  courts,  as 
ver.  2.  If  you  have  to  hold  courts  for  the  settlement  of  private 
matters. 
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Set  (KoS-l^ere).  Seat  them  as  judges  on  the  tribunal.  It  is 
disputed  whether  Ka^l^ere  is  to  be  taken  as  imperative,  set 
(A.  v.),  or  as  interrogative,  do  ye  set  (Eev.).*  The  A.  V. 
seems,  on  the  whole,  preferable.  The  passage  is  well  para- 
phrased by  Farrar.  "  Dare  they,  the  destined  judges  of  the 
world  and  of  angels,  go  to  law  about  mere  earthly  trifles,  and 
that  before  the  heathen  ?  "Why  did  they  not  I'ather  set  up  the 
very  humblest  members  of  the  Church  to  act  as  judges  in  such 
matters  ? "  f 

5.  To  your  shame  (tt/so?  ivTpoirrjv  v/uv).  Lit.,  T  speak  to 
you  with  a  view  to  shame  ;  i.e.,  to  move  you  to  shame,  as  Eev. 
See  on  ch.  iv.  14. 

To  Judge  {BtaKpivai).     Rev.,  better,  decide  ;  by  arbitration. 

6.  Goeth  to  law  (Kpiverai,).  As  in  yer.  1,  and  Matt.  v.  40. 
Instead  of  accepting  arbitration. 

7.  Now  therefore  {r]Sr]  fiev  ovv).  Mev  o?iv  nay,  as  in  ver.  4, 
at  once  looks  back  to  the  preceding  thought,  and  continues  it, 
bringing  under  special  consideration  the  fact  that  brother  goes 
to  law  with  brother.  "HBtj  already  or  at  once  is  a  temporal  ad- 
verb, but  with  a  logical  force  and  enhancing  the  nay.  The 
connection  of  thought  is :  Is  there  not  one  wise  man  among  you 
who  is  competent  to  act  as  an  arbitrator  between  brethren,  so 
that  christian  brethren  must  needs  take  their  differences  into 
the  civil  courts  and  before  heathen  judges?  J^ay ;  such  a 
proceeding  at  once  implies  the  existence  of  a  litigious  spirit 
generally,  which  is  unchristian,  and  detrimental  to  you. 

Fault  among  you  {^TrrjfjLa  iv  v/iiv).  Only  here  and  Eom. 
xi.  12.  See  note.  " Hrr'rj/j.a  fault,  is  from  •^ttcov  less.  Lit., 
diminution,  decrease.  Hence  used  in  the  sense  of  defeat,  Isa. 
xxxi.  8 :  "  Young  men  shall  be  discomfited,  lit.,  shall  be  for 
diminution."  Similarly  the  kindred  verb  rfrrdofiai,  in  2  Cor. 
xii.  13,  made  inferior  ;  and  in  2  Pet.  ii.  19,  20,  overcome.  See 
note  there.     Compare  2  Mac.  x.  24.     In  classical  Greek  ?\TTa 

*  So  Westcott  and  Hort,  and  Tisohendorf. 

fSo  Bllioott,  Edwards,  Brown,  Alford,  Godet,  Rev.,  in  margin. 
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means  defeat,  and  is  contrasted  with  vUr)  victory  by  Plato  and 
Thucjdides.  The  meaning  here  is  loss.  'Ev  among  is  omitted 
by  the  best  texts,  so  that  we  should  read  a  loss  to  you,  which 
Eev.  gives  in  margin,  reading  in  the  text  a  defect  in  you.  The 
spirit  of  litigation  which  runs  into  wrong  and  fraud  (ver.  8)  is 
a  source  of  damage,  resulting  in  forfeiture  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  (ver.  9),  and  in  loss  of  spiritual  power. 

Ye  go  to  law  {Kpifiara  exere).  Eev.,  more  correctly,  ye 
have  lawsuits.  Not  the  same  phrase  as  iu  ver.  6.  Kplfj,a  in 
the  New  Testament  almost  universally  means  judgment  or  de- 
cree, as  Kom.  v.  16.  See  on  2  Pet.  ii.  3.  In  classical  Greek 
it  has  also  the  meaning  of  the  matter  of  judgment,  the  question 
in  litigation.  So  Aeschylus  :  "  The  matter  ijcpiiia)  is  not  easy 
to  judge.  Choose  me  not  as  judge"  ("  Suppliants,"  391).  Here 
the  meaning  is  legal  jproceedings,  lawsuits.  So  in  Septuagint, 
Job  xxxi.  13 ;  Exod.  xxiii.  6. 

Suffer  yourselves  to  be  defrauded  {airoaTepeia^e).  Rev., 
more  literally,  "  why  not  rather  he  defrauded  ?  "  In  classical 
Greek  the  word  means,  1,  to  rob  or  despoil:  2,  to  detach  or 
withdraw  one^s  self  from  a  person  or  thing.  ^ Airoa-repelv  eavrov 
was  a  regular  phrase  for  separation  from  civic  life.  So  Oedipus 
says :  ''  I,  noblest  of  the  sons  of  Thebes,  have  cut  myself  off 
{direa-Tepria  e/iavTov.^^  Sophocles,  "  Oedipus  Tyrannus,"  1381). 
3.  To  withhold  or  avert.  So  lo  to  Prometheus :  "  Do  not, 
after  proffering  me  a  benefit,  withhold  it"  ("Prometheus,"  796). 
The  maidens  say :  "  May  King  Zeus  avert  the  hateful  mar- 
riage "  (Aeschylus,  "  Suppliants,"  1063).  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  word  occurs  five  times.  In  Mark  x.  19,  d fraud  not 
is  apparently  Mark's  rendering  of  the  tenth  commandment. 
According  to  the  inner  meaning  of  the  commandment  as  con- 
ceived by  Jesus,  the  coveting  of  another's  goods  is,  in  heart,  a 
depriving  him  of  them.  In  1  Cor.  vii.  5  it  is  used  of  connubial 
relations.  In  1  Tim.  vi.  5,  of  those  who  are  deprived  or  desti- 
tute of  the  truth.*    Dr.  Morison,  on  Mark  x.  19,  justly  observes 


*  In  Jas.   T.  4,  the   reading  is   iapvaTfp-itiJLfvos  hept  back  for  nircirrcprijueVoi 
robbed  or  despoiled. 
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that  defraud  is  too  narrow  a  rendering.  Tlie  word  means 
rather  "  to  deprive  of  what  is  one's  due,  whether  by  '  hook,' 
'  crook,'  or  force,  or  in  any  other  way." 

9.  Kingdom  of  God.     See  on  Luke  vi.  20. 

Fornicators.  The  besetting  sin  of  Corinth.  Hence  the 
numerous  solemn  and  emphatic  alhisions  to  it  in  this  epistle. 
See  ch.  v.  11 ;  vi.  15-18 ;  x.  8. 

Effeminate  (jiaXaKol).  Luxurious  and  dainty.  The  word 
was  used  in  a  darker  and  more  horrible  sense,  to  which  there 
may  be  an  allusion  here.* 

Abusers,  etc.     See  on  Kom.  i.  7. 

11.  Washed — sanctified— Justified.  According  to  fact  the 
order  would  be  justified,  washed  (baptism),  sanctified ;  but  as 
Ellicott  justly  remarks,  "in  this  epistle  this  oi'der  is  not  set 
forth  with  any  studied  precision,  since  its  main  purpose  is  cor- 
rective." 

Ye  were  justified  (iBiKauol^Te).  Emphasizing  the  actual 
moral  renewal,  which  is  the  true  idea  of  justification.  This  is 
shown  by  the  words  "  by  the  Spirit,"  etc.,  for  the  Spirit  is  not 
concerned  in  mere  forensic  justification. 

12.  Are  lawful  {e^ea-rtv).  There  is  a  play  between  this 
word  and  e^ova-i,a<r^)^aoiu,ai  be  'brought  under  the  power,  which 
can  hardly  be  accurately  conveyed  to  the  English  reader.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  is:  "aZZ  things  are  in  my  power,  but  I 
shall  not  be  brought  under  the  power  of  any." 

Will — be  brought  under  the  power  (i^ova-iaa-^'^crofiai,). 
From  i^ov<7ia  power  of  choice,  permissive  authority.  See  on 
Mark  ii.  10.  This  in  turn  is  derived  from  e^eerri  it  is  per- 
mitted. See  above  on  are  lawful.  This  kinship  of  the  two 
words  explains  the  play  npon  them. 

13.  Meats  for  the  belly,  etc.  Paul  is  arguing  against  forn- 
ication. His  argument  is  that  there  is  a  law  of  adaptation 
running  through  nature,  illustrated  by  the  mutual  adaptation 

*  See  Wetstein  and  Kypke. 
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of  food  and  the  digestive  organs ;  but  this  law  is  violated  by 
the  prostitution  of  the  body  to  fornication,  for  which,  in  God's 
order,  it  was  not  adapted. 

Shall  destroy  (Karapy^aei).  Rev.,  better,  shall  hringi  to 
nought.  See  on  Eom.  iii.  3.  The  mutual  physical  adaptation 
is  only  temporary,  as  the  body  and  its  nourishment  are  alike 
perishable. 

14.  Will  raise  up  us.  The  body  being  destined  to  share 
with  the  body  of  Christ  in  resurrection,  and  to  be  raised  up  in- 
corruptible, is  the  subject  of  a  higher  adaptation,  with  which 
fornication  is  incompatible. 

15.  Members  of  Christ.  The  body  is  not  onljfor  the  Lord 
(ver.  13),  adapted  for  Him :  it  is  also  united  with  Him.  See 
Eph.  iv.  16. 

Members  of  a  harlot.  The  union  of  man  and  woman, 
whether  lawful  or  unlawful,  confers  a  double  personality.  Forn- 
ication effects  this  result  in  an  immoral  way. 

16.  He  that  is  joined  (o  KoW(o/jLevo<j).  See  on  Luke  xv.  15. 
Compare  Aeschylus :  "  The  family  has  been  glued  {KeKoXKrjrai) 
to  misfortune"  ("Agamemnon,"  1543).  The  verb  is  used  Gen. 
ii.  24,  Sept.,  of  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife :  shall  cleave. 
In  Deut.  X.  20 ;  xi.  22  ;  Jer.  xiii.  11,  of  man's  cleaving  to  God. 

To  a  harlot  (jf}  iropyrj).  Lit.,  the  harlot.  The  article  is 
significant :  his  harlot,  or  that  one  with  whom  he  is  sinning  at 
the  time. 

Shall  be  one  flesh  {ea-ovrai  el<s  crdpKa  filav).  Lit.,  shall  be 
unto  one  flesh :  i.e.,  from  being  two,  shall  pass  into  one. 
Hence  Eev.,  rightly,  shall  become.     Compare  Eph.  ii.  15. 

18.  Flee.  See  Gen.  xxxix.  12.  Socrates,  in  Plato's  "Re- 
public," relates  how  the  poet  Sophocles,  in  answer  to  the  quest- 
ion "How  does  love  suit  with  age?"  replied:  "Most  gladly 
have  I  escaped  that,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  had  escaped  from  a  mad 
and  furious  master"  (329). 

Sin  {d/idpTr]/Mi).     See  on  Rom.  iii.  25. 
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Without  the  body  (6«tos  rov  <Td)fj,aTo<;).  Lit.,  outside.  The 
body  is  not  the  instrument,  but  the  subject.  But  in  fornication 
the  body  is  the  instrument  of  the  sin,  and  "  inwardly  as  well  as 
outwardly  is  made  over  to  another." 

19.  Temple  {vao<!).  Better,  as  Rev.,  in  margin,  sanchiary. 
It  is  not  only  a  temple,  but  the  very  shrine.     See  on  ch.  iii.  16. 

Glorify.  See  on  John  vii.  39.  Omit  and  in  your  spirit, 
which  are  God's. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

1.  It  is  good  {koKov).  See  on  John  x.  11.  Not  merely  ex- 
pedient, but  morally  salutary.  The  statement,  however,  is 
made  in  the  light  of  circumstances,  see  ver.  26,  and  is  to  be  read 
with  others,  such  as  2  Cor.  xi.  2 ;  Rom.  vii.  4  ;  Eph.  v.  28-33,  in 
all  which  marriage  is  made  the  type  of  the  union  between  Christ 
and  His  Church.     See  also  Heb.  xiii.  4.* 

5.  May  give  yourselves  (o-%o\a<ri7T6).  JAt.,  may  have  leisure. 
Like  the  Latin  phrase  vacare  rei  to  he  free  for  a  thing,  and  so 
to  devote  one's  self  to  it. 

Incontinency  {aKpacrlav).  Only  here  and  Matt,  xxiii.  35, 
on  which  see  note. 

7.  As  I  myself.  Not  unmarried,  but  continent.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  assume  that  Paul  had  never  been  married.  Mar- 
riage was  regarded  as  a  duty  among  the  Jews,  so  that  a  man 
was  considered  to  have  sinned  if  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
twenty  without  marrying.  The  Mishna  fixed  the  age  of  mar- 
riage at  seventeen  or  eighteen,  and  the  Babylonish  Jews  as  early 
as  fourteen.  A  rabbinical  precept  declared  that  a  Jew  who 
has  no  wife  is  not  a  man.  It  is  not  certain,  but  most  probable, 
that  Saul  was  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim  (Acts  xxvi.  10). 

*  On  the  whole  question,  see  Schaff,  "  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church,"  p. 
448  aqq.  ;  "History  of  the  Christian  Church,"  ii.,  363  sqq.  On  marriage  in 
Greek  and  Roman  society,  Dollinger,  "The  Gentile  and  the  Jew,"  ii.,  334, 
253  sqq.,  315  sqq.,  339.     Leoky,  "  History  of  European  Morals,"  i.,  245,  378. 
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If  80,  he  must  have  been  married,  as  marriage  was  a  condition 
of  membership.  From  ver.  8  it  is  plausibly  inferred  that  he 
classed  himself  among  widowers.  Farrar  ("  Life  and  Work  of 
St.  Paul,"  i.,  80)  has  some  beautiful  remarks  upon  the  evidence 
for  his  marriage  afforded  by  the  wisdom  and  tenderness  of  his 
words  concerning  it.* 

Gift  {-xapia-fia).  See  on  Rom.  i.  11.  As  regards  the  matter 
of  continence,  fitting  some  for  marriage  and  some  for  celibacy. 

9.  Cannot  contain  {ovk  iiyKparevomai).  E.ev.,  have  not 
continence.  Only  here,  and  ch.  ix.  25,  of  athletes  abstaining 
from  sensual  indulgences  when  preparing  for  the  games. 

To  burn.  Continuous  present:  to  burn  ow.'  continuance  in 
unsatisfied  desire. 

10.  Not  I,  but  the  Lord.  Referring  to  Christ's  declai-ations 
respecting  divorce.  Matt.  v.  31,  32  ;  xix.  3-12.  Not  a  distinct- 
ion between  an  inspired  and  an  uninspired  saying.  Paul 
means  that  his  readers  had  no  need  to  apply  to  him  for  instruct- 
ion in  the  matter  of  divorce,  since  they  had  the  words  of 
Christ  himself. 

12.  To  the  rest.  He  has  been  speaking  to  the  unmarried 
(ver.  8)  and  to  married  parties,  both  of  whom  were  Christians 
(ver.  10).  By  the  rest  he  means  married  couples,  one  of  which 
remained  a  heathen. 

I,  not  the  Lord.  These  cases  are  not  included  in  Christ's 
declarations. 

Be  pleased  (o-weuSo/eet).  Rev.,  be  content,  better,  consent. 
Both  the  other  renderings  fail  to  express  the  agreement  indi- 
cated by  aw  together. 

14.  Is  sanctified  (^'^LaaraC).  Not,  made  morally  holy,  but 
aflBliated  to  the  Christian  community — the  family  of  the  ar^ioi, 
saints — in  virtue  of  his  being  "  one  flesh  "  with  his  Christian 
wife. 


*See  also  SohafE,  "History  of  the  Christian  Church,"  i.,  293. 
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15.  Is  not  under  bondage  {ov  SeSovXojTai).  A  strong  word, 
indicating  that  Christianity  has  not  made  marriage  a  state  of 
slavery  to  believers.  Compare  SiSerai  is  bound,  ver.  39,  a 
milder  word.  The  meaning  clearly  is  that  wilful  desertion  on 
the  part  of  the  unbelieving  husband  or  wife  sets  the  other 
party  free.  Such  cases  are  not  comprehended  in  Christ's 
words. 

Hath  called  us  to  peace  (eV  elp^vy  Ke/cXrjKev  fina<;).  Kev., 
correctly,  in  peace.  Compare  Gal.  i.  6,  "  into  the  grace  "  {iv 
XapvTi,  Rev.,  in)  ;  Eph.  iv.  4,  in  one  hope  (eV  ^ta  eK-iriSi) ;  1 
Thess.  iv.  7,  in  sanctification  (eV  ar/iacrfia>).  Denoting  the 
sphere  or  element  of  the  divine  calling.  Enslavement  in  the 
marriage  relation  between  the  believer  and  the  unbeliever  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intent  of  this  calling. 

17.  But  {el  firj).  Rev.,  only.  Introducing  a  limitation  to 
the  statement  in  ver.  15.  There  is  to  be  no  enslavement,  onh/, 
to  give  no  excuse  for  the  reckless  abuse  of  this  general  principle, 
the  normal  rule  of  Christian  life  is  that  each  one  should  seek 
to  abide  in  the  position  in  which  God  has  placed  him. 

Ordain  {StaToa-a-ofuu).     See  on  Matt.  xi.  1. 

18.  Become  uncircumcised  (eTrto-Tratr^w).  The  reference 
is  to  the  process  of  restoring  a  circumcised  person  to  his  nat- 
ural condition  by  a  surgical  operation.  See  Josephus,  "  Anti- 
quities," xii.,  v.,  1 ;  1  Mace.  i.  15  ;  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,"  Article  Circumcision  /  Celsus,  "  De  Re  Medica,"  cited 
in  Wetstein  with  other  passages.  See,  also,  Edwards'  note  on 
this  passage. 

20.  Calling  («\7;o-et).  Not  the  condition  or  occupation,  a 
meaning  which  the  word  does  not  have  in  classical  Greek,  nor 
in  the  New  Testament,  where  it  always  signifies  the  call  of  God 
into  His  kingdom  through  conversion.  Paul  means :  If  God's 
call  was  to  you  as  a  circumcised  man  or  as  an  uncircumcised 
man ;  as  a  slave  or  as  a  freedman — abide  in  that  condition. 
Compare  ch.  i.  26. 

21.  Use  it  rather.  Whether  the  apostle  means,  use  the 
bondage  or  use  the  freedom— -whether,  take  advantage  of  the 
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offer  of  freedom,  or,  remain  in  slavery — is,  as  Dean  Stanley 
remarks,  one  of  the  most  evenly  balanced  questions  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  New  Testament.  The  force  of  Kal  even, 
and  the  positive  injunction  of  the  apostle  in  vv.  20  and  24, 
seem  to  favor  the  meaning,  remain  in  slavery.*  The  injunc- 
tion is  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  ver.  22,  and  of  Gal.  iii.  28 ; 
Col.  iii.  11 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  13,  that  freeman  and  slave  are  one  in 
Christ ;  and  also  of  the  feeling  pervading  the  Church  of  tlie 
speedy  termination  of  the  present  economy  by  the  second  com- 
ing of  the  Lord.  See  vv.  26,  29.  We  must  be  careful  to  avoid 
basing  our  conclusion  on  the  modern  sentiment  respecting  free- 
dom and  slavery. 

22.  Freeman  (aTreXev-^epo?).  Kev.,  correctly,  freedman  ,• 
the  preposition  wk  from  implying  previous  bondage. 

23.  The  servants  of  men.  ]K"ot  referring  to  the  outward 
condition  of  bondage,  but  to  spiritual  subjection  to  the  will 
and  guidance  of  men  as  contrasted  with  Christ. 

26.  Virgins  [TrapMvcov).  Not  the  unmarried  of  both  sexes, 
as  Bengel.  The  use  of  the  word  by  ecclesiastical  writers  for 
an  unmarried  man  has  no  warrant  in  classical  usage,  and  may 
have  arisen  from  the  misinterpretation  of  Apoc.  xiv.  4,  where 
it  is  employed  adjectivally  and  metaphorically.  In  every  other 
case  in  the  New  Testament  the  meaning  is  unquestionable. 

26.  The  present  distress  {rrjv  IveaTotaav  avdjKTjv).  'Evea- 
r&crav present  may  also  express  something  which  is  not  simply 
present,  but  the  presence  of  which  foreshadows  and  inaugurates 
something  to  come.  Hence  it  may  be  rendered  imj>ending  or 
setting  in.  See  on  Eom.  viii.  38.  ^Avaynr}  means  originally 
force,  constraint,  necessity,  and  this  is  its  usual  meaning  in 
classical  Greek ;  though  in  the  poets  it  sometimes  has  the  mean- 
ing of  distress,  anguish,  which  is  very  common  in  Hellenistic 


•  So  Edwards,  Ellioott,  Meyer,  Be  Wette,  Bengel,  Alford.  Godet,  on  the 
contrary,  explains,  "if  thou  mayest  be,  made  free,  make  use  of  the  possibil- 
ity." His  argument  is  certainly  forcible.  Both  Stanley  and  Alford  present 
excellent  summaries  of  the  discussion,  and  Edwards  has  some  good  remarks 
on  ver.  32. 
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Greek.  Thus  Sophocles,  of  the  approach  of  the  crippled  Phil- 
octetes :  "  There  falls  on  my  ears  the  sound  of  one  who  creeps 
slow  and  painfully  {kut  avar/K7)v.'"  "  Philoctetes,"  206) ;  and 
again,  of  the  same  :  "  Stumbling  he  cries  for  joain  {vtt  avdy- 
Ka'i"  215)."  In  the  Attic  orators  it  occurs  in  the  sense  of  llood- 
relationship,  like  the  Latin  necessitudo  a  hinding  tie.  In  this 
sense  never  in  the  New  Testament.  For  the  original  sense  of 
necessity,  see  Matt,  xviii.  7  ;  Luke  xiv.  18 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  7 ;  Heb. 
ix.  16.  For  distress,  Luke  xxi.  23 ;  1  Thess.  iii.  7.  The  dis- 
tress is  that  which  should  precede  Christ's  second  coming,  and 
which  was  predicted  by  the  Lord  himself,  Matt.  xxiv.  8  sqq. 
Compare  Luke  xxi.  23-28. 

28.  I  spare  you  {vfimv  (peiSofiai).  'Rev.,  "I  would  spare,"  is 
not  warranted  grammatically,  but  perhaps  avoids  the  ambiguity 
of  I  spa/re,  which  might  be  understood  :  /  spare  you  further 
mention  of  these  things.  The  meaning  is :  I  give  you  these  in- 
junctions in  order  to  spare  you  the  tribulation  of  the  flesh. 

29.  Time  (/catpos).  Not,  the  period  of  mortal  life;  but  the 
time  which  must  elapse  before  the  Lord  appears. 

Short  {(Tvve<TTdk/jLevo<;).  Rev.,  correctly,  giving  the  force  of 
the  participle,  shortened.  Compare  Mark  xiii.  20,  and  see  on 
hasting  unto,  2  Pet.  iii.  12.  The  word  means  to  draw  together 
or  contract.  Only  here  and  Acts  v.  6,  where  it  is  used  of  the 
winding  up  of  Ananias'  corpse.  In  classical  Greek  of  furling 
sails,  packing  luggage,  reducing  expenses,  etc.  Applied  to 
time,  the  word  is  very  graphic. 

It  remaineth  that  {to  \om6v  Xva).  The  meaning  is  rather 
henceforth,  or  for  the  future.  That  (Jva)  in  any  case  is  to  be 
construed  with  the  time  is  shortened.  According  to  the  punct- 
uation by  different  editors,  we  may  read  either :  the  time  is 
shortened  that  henceforth  ioth  those,  etc. ;  or,'  the  time  is  short- 
ened henceforth,  that  both  those,  etc.  The  former  is  preferable.* 
The  time  is  shortened  that  henceforth  Christians  may  hold 
earthly  ties  and  possessions  but  loosely. 

*  So  Rev.  ;  Westcott  and  Hort,  Tisohendorf,  Brown,  Meyer,  EUioott,  Stan- 
ley.    Godet  prefers  the  other. 
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31.  Abusing  (Kara'xpcofievoi,).  Only  here  and  cU.  ix.  18. 
The  verb  means  to  use  up  or  consume  hy  using.  Hence  the 
sense  of  misuse  by  overu&e.  So  A.  Y.  and  Rev.,  dbv^e.  But 
the  American  Rev.,  and  Rev.  at  ch.  ix.  18,  use  to  the  full,  thus 
according  better  with  the  preceding  antitheses,  which  do  not 
contrast  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  itself  (as  use  and  abuse), 
but  what  is  right  in  itself  with  what  is  proper  under  altered 
circumstances.  In  ordinary  cases  it  is  right  for  Christians  to 
sorrow ;  but  they  should  live  now  as  in  the  near  future,  when 
earthly  sorrow  is  to  be  done  away.  It  i-s  light  for  tliem  to  live 
in  the  married  state,  but  they  should  "  assimilate  their  present 
condition  "  to  that  in  which  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given 
in  marriage. 

Passeth  away  {Trapdyet).  Or,  as  some,  the  continuous  pres- 
ent, is  passing.  If  the  former,  the  nature  of  the  worldly  order 
is  expressed.  It  is  transitory.  If  the  latter,  ^Ae/ac^  /  it  is  act- 
ually passing,  with  a  suggestion  of  the  nearness  of  the  consum- 
mation.    The  context  seems  to  indicate  the  latter.* 

32.  Without  carefulness  (a/Mepi/^vovi;).  Not  a  good  transla- 
tion, because  carefulness  has  lost  its  earlier  sense  of  anxiety. 
So  Latimer :  "  This  wicked  carefulness  of  men,  when  they  seek 
how  to  live — like  as  if  there  were  no  God  at  all."  See  on  take 
no  thought,  Matt.  vi.  25.  Rev.,  free  from  cares.  Ignatius 
uses  the  phrase  iv  dfiepifivta  Qeov  in  godly  carelessness  (Poly- 
carp,  vii.). 

34.  There  is  a  difference.  The  textual  question  here  is 
very  perplexing,  and  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  explain  the 
differences  to  the  English  reader.  He  must  observe,  1st.  That 
ryvvt)  wife  is  also  the  general  term  for  woman,  whether  virgin, 
married,  or  widow.  2d.  That  fj,efj,epia-rai,  A.  V.,  there  is  a  dif 
ference,  literally  means,  is  divided,  so  that  the  literal  rendering 
of  the  A.  v.,  would  be,  the  wife  and  the  virgin  are  divided. 
Some  of  the  best  texts  insert  KciX  and  both  before  and  after  is 
divided,  and  join  that  verb  with  the  close  of  ver.  33,  so  that  it 

*  The  student  should  read  here  the  opening  chapter  of  the  seventh  book  of 
Plato's  "  Eepublio." 
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reads :  carethfor  the  things  of  the  world  how  he  may  jplease  his 
wife,  and  he  is  distracted.  This  makes  7w^  and  -rrapdivo? 
(A.  Y.,  wife  and  virgin)  begin  a  new  sentence  connected  witli 
the  preceding  by  koI  and.  Twtj  is  rendered  woman,  and  the 
words  7}  aya/Mo^  the  unmarried,  instead  of  beginning  a  sentence 
as  A.  v.,  are  placed  directly  after  woman  as  a  qualifying  phrase, 
so  that  the  reading  is  17  yvvr)  r)  aya/io';  the  unm,arri6d  woman, 
and  both  this  and  17  irapSivoi;  the  virgin  are  nominative  to 
fiepijivS.  careth.  The  whole,  then,  from  the  beginning  of  ver. 
33,  will  read  :  But  he  who  is  married  careth  for  the  things  of 
the  world  how  he  may  jplease  his  wife,  and  he  is  distracted ; 
and  the  unmarried  woman  am,d  the  virgin  care  for  the  things 
of  the  Lord.* 

35.  Snare  (fipbypv).  Lit.,  a  noose  or  slija-knot  for  hanging 
or  strangling.  Thus  Homer  of  Jocasta :  "  She  went  to  Ilades 
having  suspended  a  noose  on  high  from  the  lofty  roof" 
("  Odyssey,"  xi.,  278).  Sophocles,  of  Antigone  :  "  "We  descried 
her  hanging  by  the  neck,  slung  by  a  thread-wrought  halter  of 
fine  linen  "("  Antigone,"  1222).  Also  a  snare  for  hirds ;  the 
meshes  of  a  net. 

That  ye  may  attend  {■n-po<; — evirdpeBpov).  Only  here  in  the 
New  Testament.  From  ev  well,  rrrdpeSpo^  sitting  ieside.  That 
ye  may  attend  is  a  kind  of  circumlocution.  The  Greek  reads 
literally  :  for  that  which  is  seemly  and  for  that  which  is  assid- 
uous. Assiduous  conveys  the  sense  of  the  word  as  nearly  as 
possible,  since  etymologically  it  means  sitting  close  at.  One  is 
reminded  of  Mary  at  Bethany  sitting  at  Jesus'  feet,  Luke  x.  39. 

Without  distraction  (dvepia-Trdcrrm';).  See  on  Luke  x.  40. 
The  same  word  compounded  here  with  d  not,  is  used  of 
Martha's  being  cumbered  or  distracted  with  much  serving. 

36.  Behaveth  himself  uncomely  {daxnH^velv).  Acts  un- 
becomingly, either  by  throwing  temptation  in  the  daughter's 

*  Rev.  follows  the  A.  V.  So  Meyer,  Alford,  De  Wette,  Elllcott,  Tiaohen- 
dorf ;  and  it  is  true,  as  BUioott  observes,  that  this  gives  a  clearer  and  sharper 
antithesis  than  the  other ;  but  MS.  authority  is  clearly  in  favor  of  the  other 
reading.     So  Edwards,  following  the  text  of  Westcott  and  Hort,  and  Tregelles. 
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way  by  constraining  her  to  remain  unmarried,  or  by  exposing 
her  to  the  disgrace  which  was  supposed  to  attach  to  the  un- 
married state.  But  Paul,  in  his  preceding  words,  has  regarded 
the  latter  consideration  as  set  aside  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  time. 

His  virgin  {rf}v  irap^evov  avTov).  Eev.  properly  inserts 
daughter.  It  is  an  unusual  expression  for  daughter.  Xenophon 
uses  it  with  the  word  ^vjdTT]p  daughter  ("  Cyropaedia,"  iv.,  6, 
9),  and  Oedipus  speaks  of  his  two  daughters  as  my  maidens 
(Sophocles,  "  Oedipus  Tyrannus,"  1462). 

Pass  tiie  flower  of  her  age  (jJ  virepaKiMO'i).  Eev.,  correctly, 
he  past.  Beyond  the  bloom  of  life.  Plato  fixes  the  point  at 
twenty  years  ("  Kepublic,"  460).  Diogenes  Laertius  says : 
"  An  undowered  maiden  is  a  heavy  burden  to  a  father  after 
she  has  outrun  the  flower  of  her  age  "  ("  Lycon,"  v.,  65). 

Let  them  marry.  Evidently  there  was  assumed  to  be  an- 
other in  the  case  beside  the  father  and  the  virgin. 

37.  Necessity  {avdyKrjv).  Either  outward  or  moral  con- 
straint.    See  on  ver.  26,  and  note  on  Luke  xiv.  18. 

Power  over  his  own  will  (i^ova-lav  irepl  rov  IBiov  SeXij/xa- 
Tos:).  The  A.  Y.  is  ambiguous,  and  might  be  understood  to 
imply  self-control.  The  meaning  is  rather :  is  free  to  act  as  he 
pleases.  Eev.,  as  touching  his  own  will.  The  repetition  of 
his  own  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  disposal  of  the  daughter 
lay  wholly  in  the  parent's  power.  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Eomans  the  choice  of  a  wife  was  rarely  grounded  upon  affect- 
ion. In  many  cases  the  father  chose  for  his  son  a  wife  whom 
the  latter  had  never  seen,  or  compelled  him  to  marry  for  the 
sake  of  checking  his  extravagances.  Thus  Terence  pictures  a 
father  meeting  his  son  in  the  forum,  and  saying,  "  You  are  to  be 
married  to-day,  get  ready  "  ("  Andria,"  i.,  5).  Nor  was  the  con- 
sent of  a  woman  generally  thought  necessary.  She  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  wishes  of  her  parents,  and  perhaps  to  receive  a 
stranger.  Thus  Hermione  says :  "  My  marriage  is  my  father's 
care :  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide  about  that "  (Euripides,  "  An- 
dromache," 987).     Under  the  patriarchal  and  Mosaic  dispensa- 
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tions,  the  father's  power  over  the  children  in  the  matter  of 
marriage  was  paramount,  and  their  consent  was  not  required. 
After  the  Exile  the  parents  could  betroth  their  children,  while 
minors,  at  their  pleasure ;  but  when  they  became  of  age  their 
consent  was  required,  and  if  betrothed  during  minority,  they 
had  afterward  the  right  of  insisting  upon  divorce. 

39.  Be  dead  {koi/xtiB^).  Lit.,  have  fallen  asleep.  See  on 
Acts  vii.  60 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  4 ;  compare  Rom.  vii.  2,  where  the 
usual  word  for  die,  airoBdvrj  is  used.  In  that  passage  Paul  is 
discussing  the  abstract  question.  Here  the  inference  is  more 
personal,  which  is  perhaps  the  reason  for  his  using  the  more 
tender  expression. 

40.  Happier  (/jLaKapiaripa).  More  Messed  is  preferable. 
The  word  has  a  higher  meaning  than  hajpjpy.  See  on  Matt. 
V.  3.* 

"  Such,  if  on  high  their  thoughts  are  set, 
Nor  iu  the  stream  the  source  forget, 
If  prompt  to  quit  the  bliss  they  know, 
FoUowing  the  Lamb  where'er  He  go, 
By  purest  pleasure  unbeguiled 
To  idolize  or  wife  or  child : 
Sijoh  wedded  souls  our  God  shall  own 
For  faultless  virgins  round  His  throne. " 
Kbble,  "Christian  Year,"  Wednesday  before  Easter. 


CHAPTER  Yin. 

1.  Things  offered  unto  idols  (etSaXo^iJTft)!').  Seeon  Apoc. 
ii.  14. 

We  know  that  we  all,  etc.  The  arrangement  of  the  text  is 
in  question.  Evidently  a  parenthesis  intervenes  between  the 
beginning  of  ver.  1  and  ver.  4.  It  seems  best  to  begin  this 
parenthesis  with  knowledge  puffeth  vp,  and  to  end  it  with  Jcnovm 
of  him  (ver.  3). 

*  On  the  subject  of  Paul's  view  of  celibacy,  see  Stanley's  "  Commentary  on 
Corinthians,"  p.  117  sqq. 
Vol.  III.— 15 
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We  all  have  knowledge  (Trai/re?  yv&a-iv  exo/J^ev).  The 
exact  reference  of  these  words  must  remain  uncertain.  Some 
understand  Paul  himself  and  the  more  enlightened  Corinthians. 
Others,  all  Christians.  All  the  expositions  are  but  guesses.  I 
prefer,  on  the  whole,  the  view  that  Paul  is  here  repeating, 
either  verbally  or  in  substance,  a  passage  from  the  letter  of  the 
Corinthians  to  him.  In  that  case  the  sense  is  slightly  ironical: 
"  We  know,  to  use  your  own  words,  that  we  all  have  knowl- 
edge." The  parenthesis  thus  comes  in  with  an  appropriate 
cautionary  force. 

Puffeth  up.  See  on  eh.  iv.  6.  The  contrast  is  striking  be- 
tween j^-wjj^ny  up  and  building  up— a,  bubble  and  a  building. 

2.  That  he  knoweth  anything  (eV*"'^''*'")-  Or,  literally, 
has  come  to  know.  See  on  John  ii.  24 ;  iii.  10  ;  xvii.  3.  Show- 
ing in  what  sense  hnoviledge  was  used  in  the  previous  clause : 
fancied  knowledge ;  knowledge  of  divine  things  without  love. 

3.  The  same  is  known  of  Him  {ovto<;  ejvcoa-Tai  vir  alrov). 
The  same,  i.e.,  this  same  man  who  loves  God.  He  does  not 
say  kmws  God,  but  implies  this  in  the  larger  truth,  is  Jenown 
hy  God.  Compare  Gal.  iv.  9 ;  1  John  iv.  7,  8,  16  ;  2  Tim.  ii. 
19.  riv(ocTK(o  in  New-Testament  Greek  often  denotes  a  per- 
sonal relation  between  the  knower  and  the  known,  so  that  the 
knowledge  of  an  object  implies  the  influence  of  that  object 
upon  the  knower.  So  John  ii.  24,  25  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  8  ;  1  John  iv. 
8.  In  John  the  relation  itself  is  expressed  by  the  verb.  John 
xvii.  3,  25 ;  1  John  v.  20 ;  iv.  6 ;  ii.  3,  4,  5.* 

An  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world  {ovBev  ellE(o\ov  iv  Koa/i^). 
Rev.,  no  idol  is  anything.  An  idol  is  a  nonentity.  The  em- 
phasis is  on  the  nothingness  of  the  idol,  hence  the  emphatic 
position  of  ovSev  nothing.  It  is  a  mere  stock  or  stone,  having 
no  real  significance  in  heaven  or  on  earth.  One  of  the  Old- 
Testament  names  for  heathen  gods  is  elilim  nothings.  Idol 
{eiBw\ov)  is  primarily  an  image  or  likeness.     In  Greek  writers 

*  The   student  should   carefully   study   Cremer's   article   yiviiaKvi   in  the « 
"  Biblico-Theological  Lexicon  of  New-Testament  Greek." 
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it  is  sometimes  used  of  the  shades  of  the  dead,  or  ih.Q  fantasies 
of  the  mind.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  number  and  variety 
of  the  words  representing  the  objects  of  heathen  worship,  are  a 
striking  commentary  npon  the  general  prevalence  of  idolatry. 
Et^mXov  image  stands  in  the  Septuagint  for  several  of  the  dif- 
ferent liebrew  terms  for  idols  /  as,  elilim  things  of  nought ; 
gUlulim  things  rolled  about,  as  logs  or  masses  of  stone  ;  cham- 
manim  sun-pillars,  etc.  Other  words  are  also  used  to  translate 
the  same  Hebrew  terms,  bnt  in  all  cases  the  idea  is  that  of  the 
material  object  as  shaped  by  mechanical  processes,  or  as  being 
in  itself  an  object  of  terror,  or  a  vain  or  abominable  thing,  a 
mere  device  of  man. 

5.  Gods — lords.  Superhnman  beings  to  whom  these  titles 
are  given,  as  Eph.  vi.  12  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  4;  John  xii.  31 ;  xiv.  30. 

7.  With  conscience  of  the  idol  (rj}  avveihrjaei  tov  elhmXov). 
The  best  texts  read  crwrjSeia  custom,  which  occurs  only  liere 
and  John  xviii.  39 ;  see  note.  Lit.,  with  custom  of  the  idol ; 
i.e.,  as  Rev.,  heing  used  to  the  idol.  Their  long  habit  previous 
to  their  conversion  made  them  still  regard  their  offering  as 
made  to  something  really  existent,  and  consequently  to  feel 
that  it  was  sinful  to  eat  of  meat  thus  offered. 

is  defiled  (jioXiveTat).     See  on  Apoc.  xiv.  4. 

8.  Commendeth  —  not  {ov  Trapaa-Trjaei).  Lit.,  jpresent. 
Rev.,  more  correctly,  will  not  commend.  See  on  shewed  him- 
self. Acts  i.  3. 

9.  Stumbling-block  {irpoaKoiMfia).     See  on  Rom.  xiv.  13. 

10.  Idol's  temple  (etStuXetM).  Only  here  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   See  on  Apoc.  ii.  14. 

Be  emboldened  (ot/coSo/tij^ijo-erat).  JAi.,  he  huilt  wp.  The 
A.  y.  misses  tlie  irony  of  the  expression.  His  apparent  ad- 
vance is  really  detrimental.  Calvin  remarks  :  "  a  ruinous  up- 
building." 

11.  Shall  the  weak  brother  perish  {anroXKvTai  6  daSeva>v). 
Not  a  question,  as  A.  Y.  The  participle  "  he  that  is  being 
weak"  indicates  a  continuance  of  the  weakness,  and  the  present 
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tense,  is  perishing,  implies  tliat  the  process  of  moral  undermin- 
ing is  in  progress  through  the  habitual  indulgence  of  the  better- 
informed  Christian.     Rev.,  he  that  is  weak  per isheth. 

13.  Make  to  offend  (a-KavSaXi^ei).  See  on  Matt.  v.  29. 
Eev.,  maheth  to  stumble. 

Meat — flesh  {fip&iia — Kpea).  The  iovraQY  food  in  general, 
the  latter  the  special  food  which  causes  stumbling.  Dr.  South 
draws  the  distinction  between  a  tender  and  a  weak  conscience. 
"  Tenderness,  applied  to  the  conscience,  properly  imports  quick- 
ness and  exactness  of  sense,  which  is  the  perfection  of  this 
faculty.  .  .  .  Though  the  eye  is  naturally  the  most  tender 
and  delicate  part  of  the  body,  yet  is  it  not  therefore  called 
weak,  so  long  as  the  sight  is  quick  and  strong.  ...  A 
weak  conscience  is  opposed  to  a  strong ;  which  very  strength, 
we  shew,  consisted  in  the  tenderness  or  quickness  of  its  discern- 
ing or  perceptive  power  "  (Sermon  XXIX.,  "  A  True  State  and 
Account  of  the  Plea  of  a  Tender  Conscience  "). 


CHAPTER  IX. 

1.  Seen  Jesus.  See  ch.  xv.  8;  Acts  ix.  17;  xviii.  9;  xxii. 
17,  18 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  1  sqq.     Compare  Acts  xxii.'  14. 

2.  Seal  (cr^payt?).  See  on  Rom.  iv.  11 ;  John  iii.  33 ;  Apoc. 
xxii.  10. 

3.  Answer  (aTroXoy/a).     See  on  1  Pet.  iii.  15. 
Examine  {avaKpivovaiv).     See  on  Luke  xxiii.  14. 

4.  Eat — drink.  At  the  expense  of  the  churches.  Compare 
Luke  X.  7. 

5.  A  sister,  a  wife.  "Wrong.  Sister  means  a  christian 
woman,  a  fellow-member  of  the  Church,  as  Rom.  xvi.  1 ;  1 
Cor.  vii.  15  ;  Jas.  ii.  15.  It  is  in  apposition  with  wife:  A  wife 
that  is  a  sister  or  believer.     So  Rev.     Such  an  one  has  also  the 
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right,  like  her  husband,  to  be  maintained  by  the  Church.  Some 
of  the  fathers  claimed  that  not  a  wife  was  meant,  but  a  female 
attendant,  serviens  matrona,  who  contributed  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  apostles  as  certain  women  ministered  to  Christ. 
There  is  no  foundation  for  this.  It  is  contradicted  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Peter  cited  at  the  end  of  this  verse ;  compare  Matt. 
viii.  14 ;  and  besides,  the  point  of  the  argument  is  that  these 
companions  should  be  maintained.  Such  a  practice,  however, 
did  grow  up  in  the  Church,  but  was  abolished  by  the  Council  of 
Nicaea  on  account  of  its  abuses.  Stanley  remarks  that  the  fact 
of  these  women  accompanying  their  husbands,  may  be  explained 
by  the  necessity  of  females  to  gain  access  to  and  to  baptize  the 
female  converts  in  Greece  and  in  oriental  countries  ;  the  same 
necessity  which  gave  rise  to  the  order  of  deaconesses. 

6.  Barnabas.  The  only  mention  of  Barnabas  along  with 
Paul  since  the  quarrel.  Acts  xv.  39. 

Forbear  working.  For  their  own  support.  'Epyd^eaSat 
to  work,  is  the  regular  word  for  manual  labor.  See  Matt.  xxi. 
28 ;  Acts  xviii.  3.  See  on  3  John  5 ;  and  trade,  Apoc.  xviii. 
17. 

7.  Goeth  a  warfare  {a-rpaTeverai).  The  " a,"  in  a  wa/rf are 
is  the  abbreviated  preposition  on  or  in,  as  a  coming,  afield, 
going  a  ^pilgrimage.  In  the  Geneva  Bible,  Deut.  xxiv.  5  is 
rendered,  "  When  a  man  taketh  a  newe  wife,  he  shal  not  go  a 
warfare?''  So  Froissart :  "  He  was  not  in  good  poynt  to  ride 
a  wa/rfareP  The  phrase,  however,  is  incorrect  as  a  translation, 
since  the  Greek  word  is  used  not  only  of  war,  but  of  military 
service  in  general.  Soldiers  are  called  aTparevofievoi,  Luke  iii. 
14.  More  correctly,  who  serveth  as  a  soldier?  or,  as  Kev., 
what  soldier  serveth  ?     See  on  Luke  iii.  14  ;  Jas.  iv.  1. 

Charges  {oylrcovioK).  See  on  Luke  iii.  14,  and  compare  Rom. 
vi,  23  ;  2  Cor,  xi.  8. 

Feedeth  (iroifialvei).  See  on  1  Pet.  v.  2.  Bengel  remarks: 
"  The  minister  of  the  gospel  is  beautifully  compared  with  the 
soldier,  vine-dresser,  shepherd."      He  goes  forth  to  contend 
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with  the  world,  to  plant  churches,  and  to  exercise  pastoral  care 
over  them. 

8.  As  a  man  {Kara  avS-pairov).  'Rev.,  after  the  manner  of 
men.  See  on  Kom.  iii.  5.  The  formula  occurs  six  times  in 
Paul's  epistles.  The  question  introduces  another  kind  of  evi- 
dence—that from  Scripture.  I  will  not  confine  myself  to  il- 
lustrations from  human  affairs.     I  will  appeal  to  Scripture. 

9.  Muzzle  (^t/xcoo-ets).  See  on  Matt.  xxii.  12,  34;  Mark  iv. 
39.  Some  texts  read  «»;/ii«oo-e«  muzzle,  from  KT^/io?  a  muzzle. 
See  Deut.  xxv.  4. 

Ox — treadeth.  The  custom  of  driving  the  oxen  over  the 
corn  strewed  on  the  ground  or  on  a  paved  area,  was  an  Egyp- 
tian one.  In  later  times  the  Jews  used  threshing  instruments, 
dragged  by  the  beasts  through  the  grain.  Herodotus  says  that 
pigs  were  employed  for  this  purpose  in  Egypt,  but  the  monu- 
ments always  represent  oxen,  or,  more  rarely,  asses.  In  Anda- 
lusia the  process  may  still  be  seen,  the  animals  pulling  the  drag 
in  a  circle  through  the  heap  of  grain  ;  and  in  Italy,  the  method 
of  treading  out  by  horses  was  in  use  up  to  a  comparatively 
recent  date.* 

The  verb  ahjoaw  to  tread,  occurring  only  here,  ver.  10,  and  1 
Tim.  V.  18,  is  etymologically  related  to  SUhjoiv  halon,  threshing- 
floor  (see  on  Matt.  iii.  12),  which  also  means  the  disk  of  the 
sun  or  moon,  or  a  halo,  thus  implying  the  circular  shape  of  the 
floor.  Dr.  Thomson  says :  "  The  command  of  Moses  not  to 
muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn  is  literally  obeyed  to 
this  day  by  most  farmers,  and  you  often  see  the  oxen  eating 
from  the  floor  as  they  go  round.  There  are  niggardly  peasants, 
however,  who  do  muzzle  the  ox  "  ("  The  Land  and  the  Book"). 
This  custom  was  in  strong  contrast  with  that  of  Gentile  farm- 
ers, who  treated  their  laboring  animals  cruelly,  sometimes  em- 
ploying inhuman  methods  to  prevent  them  from  eating  while 
threshing.    All  students  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  are  f  amil- 


*  A  capital  description  of  this  process  may  be  found  in  a  lively  book  by 
Henry  P.  Leland,  "Americans  in  Rome." 
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iar  with  the  hieroglyphic  inscription  in  a  tomb  at  Eileithyas, 
one  of  the  oldest  written  poems  extant : 

"  Thresh  ye  for  yourselves, 
Thresh  ye  for  yourselves, 
Thresh  ye  (or  yourselves,  0  oxen. 
Measures  of  grain  for  yourselves, 
Measures  of  grain  for  your  masters." 

Doth  God  take  care  for  oxen  ?  The  A.  Y.  misses  the  true 
point  of  the  expression.  Paul,  of  course,  assumes  that  God 
cares  for  the  brute  creation ;  but  he  means  that  this  precept  of 
Moses  was  not  primarily  for  the  oxen's  sake  but  for  man's  sake. 
He  is  emphasizing  the  typical  and  spiritual  meaning  of  the 
command.   Render,  as  Rev.,  Is  it  for  the  oxen  that  God  careth  ?  * 

10.  Altogether  {iravrtos;).  Better,  as  Rev.,  in  margin,  as  He 
doubtless  doth,  or,  as  American  Rev.,  assuredly. 

In  hope  (eTT*  eXTriSt).  See  on  Rom.  viii.  21.  Resting  on 
hope.  Compare  Aeschylus  :  "  When  hope  has  raised  me  up  on 
strength  (eV  oXko,';)  ;  "  i.e.,  elated  me  with  confidence  ("  Choe- 
phoroe,"  407). 

He  that  thresheth  in  hope  should  be  partaker  of  his 
hope.  The  text  is  in  error  here.  The  true  reading  is  6  oXomv 
iir  iX-n-iSi  tov  fiere'x^eiv  and  he  that  thresheth  to  thresh  in  hope 
of jpartahing. 

12.  Power  {i^ov(ria<;).  Rev.,  correctly,  riffht.  The  right  to 
claim  maintenance. 

Suffer  {(rriyofiev).  Rev.,  hear.  The  primary  meaning  is  ta 
cover.  So  some  render  ch.  xiii.  7,  covereth  for  beareth.  Hence 
to  prroteot  by  covering,  as  with  a  tight  ship  or  roof.  So  Aes- 
chylus, of  a  ship :  "  The  woodeii  house  with  sails  that  keeps  out 
{(TTeyav)  the  sea  "  ("  Suppliants,"  126).  "  The  tower  kee^s  off 
{atroaTiyei,)  the    multitude    of   the  enemy "   ("  Seven    against 


♦Henee  Mr.  Lecky  is  mistaken  in  saying:  "St.  Paul  turned  aside  the 
precept  '  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle,'  etc.,  with  the  contemptuous  question,  '  Doth 
.God  take  care,'"  etc.  ("History  of  European  Morals,"  ii.,  178,  note). 
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Thebes,"  220).     And  so,  to  hear  up  against,  endure.     Compare 
1  Thess.  iii.  1,  5.* 

Hinder  {iyKovrjv  Sw/iev).  Lit.,  give  hindrance.  Eev.,  catise 
hindrance.  'EyKOTrij  hindrance,  only  hei-e  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Primarily,  an  incision,  and  so  used  by  the  physician 
Galen.  Compare  the  kindred  verb  iyKoirrm  to  cut  into,  also  oc- 
curring in  Hippocrates  in  the  surgical  sense.  In  the  sense  of 
catting  into  one's  way,  it  gets  the  meaning  of  hindrance.  See 
Acts  xxiv.  4 ;  Eom.  xv.  22 ;  Gal.  v.  7 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  18  ;  1  Pet. 
iii.  7.     Compare  the  Latin  intercidere  to  divide,  inter-rupt. 

13.  Minister  (e/37a^o/i6z'ot).  JAt.,  work  ov perform.  Never 
in  classical  Greek  of  being  engaged  in  sacred  rites. 

Wait  {■n-apeBpevovTe'i).  Etymologically  akin  to  TrdpeSpo^  sit- 
ting beside.  See  on  ch.  vii.  35.  Only  here  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

Altar  {S-va-uta-rripLa)).     See  on  Acts  xvii.  23. 

17.  For  if  I  do  this  tiling  willingly,  etc.  The  exact  line  of 
Paul's  thought  is  a  matter  of  much  discussion,  and  must  be  de- 
termined if  we  are  to  understand  the  force  of  the  several  words. 
It  appears  to  be  as  follows  :  He  has  been  speaking  of  the  fact 
that  he  preaches  at  his  own  cost.  He  so  glories  in  this  that  he 
would  rather  die  than  surrender  this  ground  of  boasting.  Com- 
pare 2  Cor.  xi.  7-12  ;  xii.  13-16.  For  it  is  the  only  ground  of 
boasting  that  is  possible  to  him.  The  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  itself  furnishes  no  such  ground,  for  one  cannot  boast  of 
what  he  needs  must  do ;  and  the  necessity  to  preach  the  Gospel 
is  laid  on  him  under  penalty  of  a  "  woe  "  if  he  refuse.  He 
goes  on  to  show,  in  two  propositions,  why  and  how  there  is  no 
cause  for  boasting  in  preaching  under  necessity.  1.  Supposing 
there  were  no  necessity,  but  that  he  preached  of  free  will,  like 
the  twelve  who  freely  accepted  the  apostleship  at  Christ's  call, 
then  he  would  rightfully  have  a  reward,  as  a  free  man  entering 
freely  upon  service  ;  and  so  would  have  some  ground  of  glor_),° 
ing.     2.  But  supposing  I  became  an  apostle  under  constraint. 


*  See  Stanley's  note  on  oil.  xiii.  7. 
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as  was  the  fact,  then  I  am  not  in  the  position  of  a  free  man 
who  chooses  at  will,  but  of  a  slave  who  is  made  liousehold 
steward  by  his  master's  will,  without  his  own  choice,  and  con- 
sequently I  have  no  claim  for  reward  and  no  ground  of  boast- 
ing. "What,  then,  is  my  reward  ?  "What  ground  of  boasting 
have  I  ?  Only  this  :  to  make  the  Gospel  without  charge.  In 
this  I  may  glory.* 

Willingly— against  my  will  (e/cwv — aiccov).  These  words 
are  not  to  be  explained  of  the  spirit  in  which  Paul  fulfilled  his 
ministry ;  but  of  his  attitude  toward  the  apostolic  charge  when 
it  was  committed  to  him.  He  was  seised  upon  by  Christ 
(Philip,  ii.  12) ;  constravned  by  His  call  on  the  way  to  Damas- 
cus.    Rev.,  of  mine  own  will— not  of  mine  own  will. 

Reward.  Correlative  with  the  second  icav-xrjfia  something 
to  glory  of,  in  ver.  16. 

A  dispensation  is  committed  unto  me  {ol/eovo/j^lav  "Tre-ir- 
loTev/Mu).  Lit.,  T  am  entrusted  with  a  stewardship).  For  a 
similar  construction  see  Rom.  iii.  2.  Stewards  belonged  to  the 
class  of  slaves.  See  Luke  xii.  42,  43,  and  note  oIkov6jj.o<;  stevj- 
ard  in  ver.  42,  and  Sot)\o?  eKeivoi  that  hond-servant  in  ver.  43. 
Paul  is  not  degrading  the  gospel  ministry  to  a  servile  office. 
He  is  only  using  the  word  to  illustrate  a  single  point — the  man- 
ner of  his  appointment. 

18.  Abuse  {KaTa'x^prjaaa-^ai).  See  on  ch.  vii.  31.  Rev., 
correctly,  use  to  the  full. 

19.  Made  myself  servant  {ebovXma-a).  Rev.,  hrought  my- 
self under  hoTidage  /  better,  as  bringing  out  the  force  of  SovXo? 
lond-Bervant,  from  which  the  word  is  derived,  and  thus  accord- 
ing with  stewardship,  ver.  17, 

Gain  {xepSi^aro).  Carrying  out  the  thought  of  servant  in 
ver.  18.  "  He  refuses  payment  in  money  that  he  may  make 
the  greater  gain  in  souls.  But  the  gain  is  that  which  a  faithful 
steward  makes,  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  master  "  (Edwards). 


'  A  most  excellent  discussion  of  this  passage  may  be  found  in  Godet. 
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The  word  is  not,  as  Grodet,  to  be  limited  to  its  purely  natural 
meaning,  but  is  used  in  the  sense  of  Matt,  xviii.  15  ;  1  Pet. 
iii.  1. 

20.  Them  that  are  under  the  law.  The  distinction  be- 
tween this  class  and  Jews  is  differently  explained.  Some,  Jews, 
viewed  nationally  ;  under  the  law,  viewed  religiously.  Others, 
Jews  by  origin,  and  Gentile  proselytes.  Others  understand  by 
those  under  the  laiu,  rigid  Jews,  Pharisees.  The  first  explana- 
tion seems  preferable. 

21.  Without  law  {dvo/u,o^).  As  one  of  the  Gentiles.  By 
intercourse  with  them,  relinquishment  of  Jewish  observances, 
and  adapting  his  teaching  to  their  modes  of  thought.  See 
Acts  xvii. 

Under  law  (ewo/^o?).  The  expression  differs  from  that  in 
ver.  20,  vtto  vofiov  under  laio,  though  with  only  a  shade  of  dif- 
ference in  meaning.  "Evvofio<;  means  subject  to  the  law,  but  in 
the  sense  of  keeping  within  (eV)  the  law. 

22.  Weak.  In  faith  and  christian  discernment.  Compare 
ch.  viii.  7  sqq. ;  Rom.  xiv.  1 ;  xv.  1 ;  1  Thess.  v.  14. 

24.  In  a  race  (eV  a-TaBiai).  Or,  better,  in  a  race-course. 
From  "(TTrifjji,  to  place  or  establish.  Hence  a  stated  distance  ;  a 
standard  of  length.  In  all  other  New-Testament  passages  it  is 
used  of  a  measure  of  length,  and  is  ven&QYQd  furlong,  represent- 
ing 606f  English  feet.  From  the  fact  that  the  race-courses 
were  usually  of  exactly  this  length,  the  word  was  applied  to 
the  race-course  itself.  The  position  chosen  for  the  stadium 
was  usually  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  which  would  furnish  a  natural 
slope  for  seats ;  a  corresponding  elevation  on  the  opposite  side 
being  formed  by  a  mound  of  earth,  and  the  seats  being  sup- 
ported upon  arches.  The  stadium  was  oblong  in  shape,  and 
semicircular  at  one  end ;  though,  after  the  Eoman  conquest  of 
Greece,  both  ends  were  often  made  semicircular.  A  straight 
wall  shut  in  the  area  at  one  end,  and  here  were  the  entrances 
and  the  starting-place  for  the  runners.  At  the  other  end  was 
the  goal,  which,  like  the  starting-point,  was  marked  by  a  square 
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pillar.  Plalf-way  between  these  -was  a  third  pillar.  On  the 
first  pillar  was  inscribed  excel;  on  the  second,  hasten;  on  the 
third,  turn,  since  the  racers  turned  round  the  column  to  go 
back  to  the  starting-point.* 

The  isthmus  of  Corinth  was  the  scene  of  the  Isthmian  games, 
one  of  the  four  great  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks.  The 
celebration  was  a  season  of  great  rejoicing  and  feasting.  The 
contests  included  horse,  foot,  and  chariot-racing;  wrestling, 
boxing,  musical  and  poetical  trials,  and  later,  fights  of  animals! 
The  victor's  prize  was  a  garland  of  pine  leaves,  and  his  victory 
was  generally  celebrated  in  triumphal  odes  called  epiniJcia,  of 
which  specimens  remain  among  the  poems  of  Pindar.f  At  the 
period  of  Paul's  epistles  the  games  were  still  celebrated,  and 
the  apostle  himself  may  very  probably  have  been  present. :[: 
At  the  same  time,  he  would  have  been  familiar  with  similar 
scenes  in  Tarsus,  in  all  the  great  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  espec- 
ially Ephesus,  and  even  in  Jerusalem.  Metaphors  and  allus- 
ions founded  upon  such  spectacles  abound  in  Paul's  writings. 
Baoers,  1  Cor.  ix.  24 ;  lexers,  1  Cor.  ix.  26,  27 ;  gladiators 
fighting  with  leasts,  1  Cor.  xv.  32 ;  tJie  judge  awarding  the 
jprize,  2  Tim.  iv.  8 ;  the  goal  and  the  prize,  1  Cor.  ix.  24 ; 
Philip,  iii.  14 ;  the  chaplet,  1  Cor.  ix.  25  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  5 ;  iv.  8 ; 
the  training  for  the  contest,  1  Tim.  iv.  7,  8 ;  the  rules  govern- 
ing it,  2  Tim.  ii.  5 ;  the  chariot-race,  Philip,  iii.  14.  These 
images  never  occur  in  the  gospels.  See  on  of  life,  Apoc.  ii. 
10. 

Prize  (l3pa^eiov).  Only  here  and  Philip,  iii.  14.  The  kind- 
red verb  ^pa^evco  to  le  umjpire,  occurs  once,  Col.  iii.  1 5.  See 
note. 

Obtain  (/caraXa/ST/Te).  JAt.,layholdof.  T\,eY.,  attain.  See 
on  comprehended,  John  i.  5  ;  come  upon  you,  John  xii.  35  ;  and 
perceived.  Acts  iv.  13.     Compare  Philip,  iii.  12. 


*See  the  description  of  the  stadium  at  Bphesus  in  Wood's  "Ephesus." 
\  See  a  fine  description  of  the  Olympic  games,  on  which  the  others  were 
modelled,  in  J.  Addiugton  Symonds'  "  Studies  of  the  Greek  Poets,"  i. ,  ch.  xi. 
%  See  the  question  discussed  by  Conybeare  and  Howsou,  ch.  xx. 
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25.  Striveth  for  the  mastery  {ajo)vi^6/j,evo<;).  Better,  Kev., 
striveth  in  the  games,  thus  preserving  the  metaphor.  The  word 
was  the  regular  term  for  contending  in  the  arena  or  on  the  stage. 

Is  temperate  (iyKpareverai).  Only  here  and  ch.  vii.  9.  The 
candidate  for  the  races  was  required  to  be  ten  months  in  train- 
ing, and  to  practise  in  the  gymnasium  immediately  before  the 
games,  under  the  direction  of  judges  who  had  themselves  been 
instructed  for  ten  months  in  the  details  of  the  games.  The 
training  was  largely  dietary.  Epictetus  snys  :  "  Thou  must  be 
orderly,  living  on  spare  food  ;  abstain  from  confections;  make 
a  point  of  exercising  at  the  appointed  tiuio,  in  heat  and  in  cold ; 
nor  drink  cold  water  nor  wine  at  hazard."  Horace  says:  "The 
youth  who  would  win  in  the  race  hath  borne  and  done  much; 
he  hath  sweat  and  been  cold ;  he  hath  abstained  from  love  and 
wine"  ("Ars  Poetica,"  412).  Tertullian,  commending  the  ex- 
ample of  the  athletes  to  persecuted  Christians,  says :  "  Cogun- 
tur,  cruciantur,  fatigantur."  "  They  are  constrained,  harassed, 
wearied  "  ("  Ad  Martyres,"  3).     Compare  2  Tim.  ii.  5. 

Crown  {a-re^avov).  Chaplet  of  pine-leaves.  See  on  Apoc. 
iv.  4. 

26.  Uncertainly  (aS?jX&)?).  Only  here  in  the  ISTew  Testa- 
ment. The  kindred  adjective  dBrjXo'i  not  manifest,  occurs  Luke 
xi.  44  (see  note)  and  1  Cor.  xiv.  8.  Compare  also  dBrjXorrj';  un- 
certainty, 1  Tim.  vi.  17.  lie  runs  with  a  clear  perception  of 
his  object,  and  of  the  true  manner  and  result  of  his  striving. 

Fight  I  {■n-vKTevw).  Only  here  in  the  ISlew  Testament.  Dis- 
tinctively of  iighting  with  the  fists,  and  evidently  in  allusion  to. 
the  boxing-match.  Kev.,  in  margin,  iom.  Etymologically  akin 
to  'jTvyfjiri  the  fist ;  see  on  oft,  Mark  vii.  3. 

Beateth  the  air.  A  boxer  might  be  said  to  beat  the  air 
when  practising  without  an  adversary.  This  was  called  crma- 
iia-yla  shadow-fighting.  Or  he  might  purposely  strike  into  the 
air  in  order  to  spare  his  adversary' ;  or  the  adversary  might 
evade  his  blow,  and  thus  cause  him  to  spend  his  strength  on 
the  air.     The  two  latter  may  well  be  combined  in  Paul's  meta- 
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phor.     He  strikes  straight  and  does  not  spare.     Compare  Vir- 
gil, in  the  description  of  a  boxing-match  : 

"  Entellus,  rising  to  the  work,  his  right  hand  now  doth  show 
ITpreared  ;  but  he,  the  nimble  one,  foresaw  the  falling  blow 
Above  Mm,  and  his  body  swift  writhed  skew-wise  from  the  fall. 
Entellus  spends  his  stroke  on  air. " 

"Aeneid,"  v.,  443.     Morris'  Translation. 

27.  I  keep  under  {{nramd^co).  A  feeble  translation,  and 
missing  the  metaphor.  The  word  means  to  strike  under  the 
eye ;  to  give  one  a  Vlack  eye.  It  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  !N"ew 
Testament  but  once,  Luke  xviii.  6  (see  note).  Rev.,  /  huffet. 
The  blow  of  the  trained  boxer  was  the  more  formidable  from  . 
the  use  of  the  cestus,  consisting  of  ox-hide  bands  covered  with 
knots  and  nails,  and  loaded  with  lead  and  iron.  So  Entellus 
throws  his  boxing-gloves  into  the  ring,  formed  of  seven  bulls'- 
hides  with  lead  and  iron  sewed  into  them  (Virgil,  "  Aeneid," 
v.,  405).  They  were  sometimes  called  yvioropoi  limb-hreakers. 
A  most  interesting  account  is  given  by  Rodolfo  Lanziani, 
"  Ancient  Rome  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Discoveries,"  of  the 
exhuming  at  the  foundation  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  erected 
by  Aurelian,  of  a  sitting  bronze  statue  of  a  boxer.  The  accom- 
panying photograph  shows  the  constj'uction  of  the  fur-lined 
boxing-gloves  secured  by  tliongs  wound  round  the  forearm 
half-way  to  the  elbow.  The  gloves  cover  the  thumb  and  the 
hand  to  the  first  finger-joints.  The  writer  says;  "The  nose  is 
swollen  from  the  effects  of  the  last  blow  received ;  the  ears  re- 
semble a  fiat  and  shapeless  piece  of  leather ;  the  neck,  the 
shoulders,  the  breast,  are  seamed  with  scars.  .  .  .  The  de- 
tails of  the  fur-lined  boxing-gloves  are  also  interesting,  and  one 
wonders  how  any  human  being,  no  matter  how  strong  and 
powerful,  could  stand  the  blows  from  such  weapons  as  these 
gloves,  made  of  four  or  five  thicknesses  of  leather,  and  forti- 
fied with  brass  knuckles." 

Bring  it  into  subjection  {Bov\a^a>y&).  Rev.,  hrmg  it  into 
bondage.  Metaphor  of  captives  after  battle.  ISTot  of  leading 
the  vanquished  round  the  arena  (so  Godet),  a  custom  of  which 
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there  is  no  trace,  and  which,  in  most  cases,  the  condition  of 
the  vanquished  would  render  impossible.  It  is  rather  one  of 
those  sudden  changes  and  mixtures  of  metaphor  so  frequent  in 
Paul's  writings.     See,  for  instance,  2  Cor.  v.  1,  2. 

Having  preached  {icrjpv^a'i).  See  on  2  Pet.  ii.  5.  Some 
find  in  the  word  an  allusion  to  the  herald  (Krjpv^)  who  sum- 
moned the  contestants  and  proclaimed  the  prizes. 

Castaway  (a8o«t/io?).  See  on  Kom.  i.  28.  Better,  as  Rev., 
rejected,  as  unworthy  of  the  prize. 


CHAPTER  X. 

1.  Moreover  (Se).  But  the  correct  reading  is  '^ap  for,  in- 
troducing an  illustration  of  rejection  by  God,  and  thus  connect- 
ing what  follows  with  the  close  of  the  last  chapter.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  I  may  be  rejected,  _/br  the  Israelites  were. 

All.  Strongly  emphasized  in  contrast  with  m,ost  of  them 
(A.  v.,  many)  in  ver.  5.  All  enjoyed  the  privileges,  but  few 
improved  them.     The  word  is  repeated  five  times. 

Under  the  cloud.  The  cloudy  pillar  which  guided  the  Is- 
raelites. It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  covering  the  host.  See 
Ps.  cv.  39 ;  Wisdom  x.  17  ;  xix.  7 ;  Num.  xiv.  li. 

2.  Baptized  unto  Moses  (et?).  Eev.,  margin,  into.  See  on 
Matt,  xxviii.  19  ;  Rom.  vi.  3.  They  were  introduced  into  a 
spiritual  union  with  Moses,  and  constituted  his  disciples. 

Cloud — sea.  The  two  together  forming  the  type  of  the 
water  of  baptism.  Bengel  says :  "  The  cloud  and  the  sea  are 
in  their  nature  water."  The  cloud  was  diffused  and  suspended 
water. 

3.  Spiritual  meat.  The  manna,  called  spiritual  because 
coming  from  heaven.  See  Ps.  Ixxviii.  25  ;  John  vi.  31 ;  and 
on  Apoc.  xi.  8 ;  ii.  17. 

4.  Drink— spiritual  drink.  Spiritual,  like  the  meat,  in  be- 
ing supernaturally  given.     The  aorist  tense  denotes  something 
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past,  yet  without  limiting  it  to  a  particular  occasion.  They 
drank  at  Eephidim  (Exod.  xvii.  6),  but  they  continued  to 
drink  spiritual  drink,  for 

They  drank  {eirivov).  The  imperfect  tense  denoting  con- 
tinued action — throughout  their  journey. 

That  spiritual  rock.  For  that  read  a.  Paul  appears  to 
recall  a  rabbinic  tradition  that  there  was  a  well  formed  out  of 
the  spring  in  Horeb,  whicli  gathered  itself  up  into  a  rock  like 
a  swarm  of  bees,  and  followed  the  people  for  forty  years;  some- 
times rolling  itself,  sometimes  carried  by  Miriam,  and  always 
addressed  by  tlie  elders,  when  they  encamped,  with  the  words, 
"Spring  up,  O  well!"  Num.  xxi.  17.  Stanley  says:  "In  ac- 
cordance with  this  notion,  the  Eock  of  Moses,  as  pointed  out 
by  the  local  tradition  of  Mt.  Sinai,  is  not  a  cleft  in  the  mount- 
ain, but  a  detached  fragment  of  rock  about  fifteen  feet  high, 
with  twelve  or  more  fissures  in  its  surface,  from  which  the 
water  is  said  to  have  gushed  out  for  the  twelve  tribes.  This 
local  tradition  is  as  old  as  the  Koran,  which  mentions  this  very 
stone."  * 

Was  Christ.  Showing  that  he  does  not  believe  the  legend, 
but  only  uses  it  allegorical]}'.  The  important  point  is  that 
Christ  the  Word  was  witli  His  people  under  the  old  covenant. 
"In  each  case  we  recognize  the  mystery  of  a  'real  presence'" 
(Ellicott).  "  God  was  in  Christ "  here,  as  from  the  beginning. 
The  mosaic  and  the  christian  economies  are  only  different  sides 
of  one  dispensation,  which  is  a  gospel  dispensation  throughout. 
The  Jewish  sacraments  are  not  mere  types  of  ours.  They  are 
identical. 

5.  Many  (rot?  -KXeiocnv).  The  A.  V,  misses  the  force  of  the 
article,  the  many.  Hence  Rev.,  correctly,  most  of  them.  All 
perished  save  Caleb  and  Joshua. 

Overthrown  {Karea-TpdSriaav).  Only  here  in  the  New 
Testament.     Lit.,  ivere  strewn  down  along  (the  ground).     The 

*  Edwards,  Meyer,  AUord,  Stanley,  adopt  tlie  reference  to  the  tradition. 
Ellicott  is  very  doubtful;  and  Godet  thinks  it  incredible  that  "the  most 
spiritual  of  the  apostles  should  hold  and  teach  the  Church  such  puerilities." 
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word  belongs  mostly  to  later  Greek,  though  found  in  Herodotus 
in  the  general  sense  of  slaying.  So  Euripides :  "  He  laid  low 
his  wife  and  child  with  one  dart "  ("  Hercules  Furens,"  1000). 
It  is  used  of  spreading  a  couch. 

6.  Examples  {tvttoi).  See  on  1  Pet.  v.  3.  The  word  may 
mean  either  an  example,  as  1  Tim.  iv.  12,  or  a  type  of  a  fact  or 
of  a  spiritual  truth.     Heb.  ix.  24 ;  Rom.  v.  14. 

We  should  not  lust  (//.^  ehai  ijytta?  iiriBvfMTjTai;).  Lit,  should 
not  he  desirers.  ^E-7ri,^v/i,TjTri<;  desirer,  lover,  only  here  in  the 
New  Testament.  Frequent  in  the  classics.  The  sins  of  the 
Israelites  ai-e  connected  with  those  of  the  Corinthians. 

7.  Idolaters.  Eef erring  to  the  danger  of  partaking  of  the 
idol  feasts. 

To  play  {iral^eiv).  The  merrymaking  generally  which  fol- 
lowed the  feast,  not  specially  referring  to  the  dancing  at  the 
worship  of  the  golden  calf.     See  Exod.  xxxii.  19. 

Commit  fornication.  Lasciviousness  was  habitually  associ- 
ated with  idol-worship.  The  two  are  combined.  Acts  xv.  29. 
A  thousand  priests  ministered  at  the  licentious  rites  of  the 
temple  of  Venus  at  Corinth.* 

Three  and  twenty  thousand.  A  plain  discrepancy  be- 
tween this  statement  and  Num.  xxv.  9,  where  the  number  is 
twenty-four  thousand.     It  may  have  been  a  lapse  of  memory. 

9.  Let  us  tempt  Christ  {iK-Treipd^co/iev  tov  Xpiarov).  The 
compound  word  is  very  significant,  "  to  tempt  out"  (ix) ;  tempt 
thoroughly /  try  to  the  utmost.  It  occurs  in  three  other  places: 
Matt.  iv.  7  ;  Luke  iv.  12  ;  x.  25 ;  and,  in  every  case,  is  used  of 
tempting  or  testing  Christ.  Compare  Ps.  Ixxvii.  18  (Sept.). 
For  Christ  read  Kvpiov  the  Lord. 

10.  Murmur  (7077v?eT6).     See  on  John  vi.  41. 

The  destroyer  {^ov  o\o!^pevTov).  The  destroying  angel,  who 
is  called  6  6Xo!^pevcov,  Exod.  xii.  23. 

*  See  Farrar's  "Paul,"  i.,  557  sq.,  and  Gibbon's  description  of  the  Grove  of 
Dapbne  at  Antioob,  ob.  xsiii. 
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11.  Happened  {crvve^Mvov).  The  imperfect  tense  marks 
the  successive  unfolding  of  the  events. 

For  ensamples  irinroC).  Tlie  best  texts  read  Tvn-t/t&is  iy 
way  of  figure. 

Admonition  (yov^ealav).  See  on  the  kindred  verb  to  warn. 
Acts  XX.  31. 

Ends  of  tlie  world  {ra  rekr]  t&v  auovmv).  Lit.,  ends  of  the 
ages.  So  Rev.  Synonymous  with  v)  avvreXeia  t&v  almvcov  the 
consummation  of  the  ages,  Heb.  ix.  26.  The  phrase  assumes 
that  Christ's  second  coming  is  close  at  hand,  and  therefore  the 
end  of  the  world.  EUicott  acutely  remarks  that  the  plural, 
ends,  marks  a  little  more  distinctly  tlie  idea  of  each  age  of 
preparation  having  passed  into  the  age  that  succeeded  it,  so 
that  now  all  the  ends  of  the  ages  liave  come  down  to  them. 

Are  come  (KaTi^vrrjKev).  See  on  Acts  xxvi.  7.  Compare 
Eph.  iv.  13 ;  Philip,  iii.  11. 

13.  Temptation  {Treipaafio^).     See  on  Matt.  vi.  13. 

Common  to  man  {av^pm'mvo'i).  The  word  means  what  he- 
longs  to  men,  human.  It  occurs  mostly  in  this  epistle  ;  once  in 
Horn.  vi.  19,  meaning  after  the  manner  of  men,  popularly  (see 
note).  See  Jas.  iii.  7 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  13 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  4,  13  ;  iv.  3. 
It  may  mean  here  a  temptation  which  is  human,  i.e.,  incident 
or  common  to  man,  as  A.  Y.,  or,  inferentially,  a  temptation 
adapted  to  hurnan  strength  /  such  as  man  can  hear.  Rev.  The 
words  are  added  as  an  encouragement,  to  offset  the  warning 
"let  him  that  thinketh,"  etc.  They  are  in  danger  and  must 
watch,  but  the  temptation  will  not  be  beyond  their  strength. 

A  way  to  escape  (r^y  m^acjiv).  Rev.,  better,  the  way  of 
escape.  The  word  means  an  egress,  a  way  out.  In  classical 
Greek,  especially,  of  a  way  out  of  the  sea.  Hence,  in  later 
Greek,  of  a  landing-place.  Compare  Xenophon :  "  The  ford 
that  was  over  against  the  outlet  leading  to  the  mountains" 
("Anabasis,"  iv.,  3,  20).*  For  the  sense  of  issue  or  end,  see 
on  Heb.  xiii.  7.     The  words  with  the  temptation  and  the  way 

*  Edwards  misunderstands  this  passage. 
Vol.  III.— 16 
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of  escape  imply  an  adjustment  of  the  deliverance  to  each  partic- 
ular case. 

To  bear.  Not  the  same  as  escape.  Temptation  which  can- 
not be  fled  must  be  endured.  Often  the  only  escape  is  through 
endurance.     See  Jas.  i.  12. 

14.  Idolatry.  Notice  the  article:  the  idolatry,  the  tempta- 
tion of  which  is  constantly  present  in  the  idol-feasts. 

15.  Wise  {(j)povi/Mot,<;).  See  on  wisdom,  JjXike  i.  17;  wisely, 
Luke  xvi.  8.  The  warning  against  the  sacrificial  feasts  and  the 
allusion  in  ver.  3  susrgrest  the  eucharistic  feast.  An  act  of 
worship  is  sacramental,  as  bringing  the  worshipper  into  com- 
munion with  the  unseen.  Hence  he  who  practises  idolatry  is 
in  communion  with  demons  (ver.  20),  as  he  who  truly  partakes 
of  the  Eucharist  is  in  communion  with  Christ.  But  the  two 
things  are  incompatible  (ver.  21).  In  citing  the  Eucharist  he 
appeals  to  them  as  intelligent  (wise)  men,  concerning  a  familiar 
practice. 

16.  The  cup  of  blessing  {ro  irorijpiov  t^?  evXoyias:).  Lit., 
the  blessing :  the  cup  over  which  the  familiar  formula  of  bless- 
ing is  pronounced.  Hence  the  Holy  Supper  was  often  styled 
Eulogia  (Blessing).  For  blessing,  see  on  blessed,  1  Pet.  i.  3. 
It  is  the  same  as  eucharistia  {thanlcsgiving),  applied  as  the 
designation  of  the  Lord's  Supper:  Eucharist.  See  ch.  xiv.  16; 
1  Tim.  iv.  4,  5.  The  cup  is  first  mentioned,  perhaps,  because 
Paul  wishes  to  dwell  more  at  length  on  the  bread  ;  or  possibly, 
because  drinking  rather  than  eating  characterized  the  idol-feasts. 

Communion  {Koivcavla).  Ov  participation.  See  oxi  fellow- 
ship, 1  John  i.  3  ;  Acts  ii.  42 ;  partners,  Luke  v.  10.  The 
Passover  was  celebrated  by  families,  typifying  an  unbroken 
fellowship  of  those  who  formed  one  body,  with  the  God  who 
had  passed  by  the  blood-sprinkled  doors. 

17.  For  (oTt).  Better,  seeing  that.  It  begins  a  new  sentence 
which^  is  dependent  on  the  following  proposition  :  Seeing  that 
there  is  one  Irend,  we  who  are  many  are  one  body.  Paul  is  de- 
ducing the  mtitual  communion  of  believers  from  the  fact  of 
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their  communion  with  their  common  Lord.  By  each  and  all 
receiving  a  piece  of  the  one  loaf,  which  represents  Christ's  body, 
they  signify  that  they  are  all  bound  in  one  spiritual  body, 
united  to  Christ  and  therefore  to  each  othei-.  So  Eev.,  in  mar- 
gin. Ignatius  says :  "  Take  care  to  keep  one  eucharistic  feast 
only ;  for  there  is  one  flesh  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  one 
cup  unto  unity  of  His  blood ; "  i.e.,  that  all  may  be  one  by  par- 
taking of  His  blood  (Philadelphia,  iv.). 

Body.  Passing  from  the  literal  sense,  the  Lord's  body  (ver. 
16),  to  the  figurative  sense,  the  body  of  believers,  the  Church. 

Partake  of  (e'/c  fieTexpixev).  Or  partake yrom.  That  which 
all  eat  is  tsikenfrom  (e/c)  the  one  loaf,  and  they  eat  of  it  mu- 
tually, in  common,  sharing  it  ainong  them  {jxera).  So  Igna- 
tius :  "  That  ye  come  together  '4va  dprov  /cXwi'Te?  ireaking  one 
loaf"  (Ephesians,  xx.). 

18.  Showing  that  partaking  of  the  idol-feasts  is  idolatry,  by 
the  analogy  of  the  Israelite  who,  by  partaking  of  the  sacrifices 
puts  himself  in  communion  with  Jehovah's  altar. 

Partakers  of  tfio  altar  (koivcovoI  rov  SvaLacTTrjpiov).  An 
awkward  phrase.  Hev.,  better,  bringing  out  the  force  of  koi- 
vmvoX  com/muners  :  have  not  they — communion  with  the  altar  f 
The  Israelite  who  partook  of  the  sacrifices  (Lev.  viii.  31)  united 
himself  with  the  altar  of  God.  Paul  says  with  the  altar  rather 
than  with  God,  in  order  to  emphasize  the  communion  through 
the  specific  act  of  worship  or  sacrifice ;  since,  in  a  larger  sense, 
Israel  after  the  flesh,  Israel  regarded  as  a  nation,  was,  in  virtue 
of  that  fact,  in  fellowship  with  God,  apart  from  his  partaking 
of  the  sacrifices.  Possibly,  also,  to  suggest  the  external  char- 
acter of  the  Jewish  worship  in  contrast  with  the  spiritual  wor- 
ship of  Christians.  Philo  calls  the  Jewish  priest  Koivcovb<;  rov 
^w/iov  j)artaker  of  the  altar. 

20.  Devils  (SaLfiovloK).  See  on  Mark  i.  34.  Used  here,  as 
always  in  the  New  Testament,  of  diabolic  spirits.*  Jainoviov, 
the  neuter  of  the  adjective  Saifi6vio<}  divine,  occurs  in  Paul's 


*  Acts  xvii.  18,  is  uttered  by  Greeks  in  their  own  sense  of  the  word. 
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writings  only  here  and  1  Tim.  iv.  1.  It  is  used  in  the  Septua- 
gint,  Deut.  xxxii.  17,  to  translate  the  Hebrew  word  which 
seems,  originally,  to  have  meant  a  supernatural  being  inferior 
to  the  gods  proper,  applied  among  the  Assyrians  to  the  bull- 
deities  which  guarded  the  entrances  to  temples  and  palaces. 
Among  the  Israelites  it  came  to  signify  all  gods  but  the  God  of 
Israel.  Compare  Isa.  Ixv.  11,  where  Gad  (good  fortune,  prob- 
ably the  star-god  Jupiter)  is  rendered  in  the  Septuagint  tm 
haifiovla  the  demon.  See  Eev.,  O.  T.  Also  Ps.  xcvi.  5  (Sept. 
xcv.),  where  elilim  things  of  nought,  A.  V.  idols,  is  rendered 
by  Sai/Movia  demons* 

21.  The  cup  of  devils.  Representing  the  heathen  feast. 
The  special  reference  may  be  either  to  the  drinking-cup,  or  to 
that  used  for  pouring  libations. 

The  Lord's  table.  Representing  the  Lord's  Supper.  See 
ch.  xi.  20  sqq.  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  on  extraordinary  oc- 
casions, placed  images  of  the  gods  reclining  on  couches,  with 
tables  and  food  beside  them,  as  if  really  partakers  of  the  things 
offered  in  sacrifice.f  Diodorus,  describing  the  temple  of  Bel 
at  Babylon,  mentions  a  large  table  of  beaten  gold,  forty  feet 
by  fifteen,  standing  before  the  colossal  statues  of  three  deities. 
Upon  it  were  two  drinking-cups.  See,  also,  the  story  of  "  Bel 
and  the  Dragon,"  vv.  lO-lS.;]:  The  sacredness  of  the  table  in 
heathen  worship  is  apparent  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
combined  with  the  altar  in  solemn  formulae ;  as  ara  et  Tnensa. 
Allusions  to  the  table  or  to  food  and  drink-offerings  in  honor 
of  heathen  deities  occur  in  the  Old  Testament :  Isa.  Ixv.  11 ;  Jer. 
vii.  18 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  18,  19  ;  xxiii.  41.  In  Mal.  i.  7,  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering  is  called  "  the  table  of  the  Lord."  § 

22.  Do  we  provoke— to  jealousy  {r)  Trapa^rfKovfjuev).  The 
A.  V.  does  not  translate  ^  or,  and  thus  breaks  the  connection 

*  On  the  subject  of  Satan  and  Demoniac  Powers,  the  student  may  consult 
Dorner's  "  Christliolie  Glaubenslehre,"  §§  85,  86. 

f  See  an  account  of  such  a  festival  in  Livy,  v.,  13. 

i  Compare  Virgil,  "  Aeneid,"  ii.,  764  ;  viii.,  279. 

§See  a  very  interesting  article  on  "The  Table  of  Demons,"  by  Edwin 
Johnson:   "  Expositor,"  second  series,  viii.,  241. 
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with  what  precedes.  You  cannot  be  at  the  same  time  in  com- 
munion with  the  Lord  and  with  demons,  or  will  you  ignore  this 
inconsistency  and  provoke  God  ?  For  the  verb,  see  on  Eom. 
X.  19. 

Are  we  stronger.  The  force  of  the  interrogative  particle 
is,  surely  we  are  not  stronger. 

24.  Another's  wealth  (to  tov  erepov).  Lit,  that  which  is 
the  other's.  Wealth,  inserted  by  A.  Y.  is  used  in  the  older 
English  sense  of  well-being.  See  on  Acts  xix.  25.  The  A.  Y. 
also  ignores  the  force  of  the  article,  the  other.  Rev.,  much 
better,  his  neighbor's  good. 

25.  The  shambles  (fiaKeXk^).  Only  here  in  the  New  Test- 
ament. It  is  a  Latin  word,  which  is  not  strange  in  a  Roman 
colony  like  Corinth.  In  sacrifices  usually  only  a  part  of  the 
victim  was  consumed.  The  rest  was  given  to  the  priests  or  to 
the  poor,  or  sold  again  in  the  market.  Any  buyer  might  there- 
fore unknowingly  purchase  meat  offered  to  idols. 

Asking  no  question.  As  to  whether  the  meat  had  been 
used  in  idol  sacrifice.     See  on  ch.  ii.  14. 

26.  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  etc.  The  common  form  of 
Jewish  thanksgiving  before  the  meal.  For  fulness,  see  on 
Rom.  xi.  12. 

28.  Any  man.  Some  fellow-guest,  probably  a  gentile  con- 
vert, but,  at  all  events,  with  a  weak  conscience. 

Shewed  {ji/qvvcravTC^.  See  on  Luke  xx.  37.  It  implies  the 
disclosure  of  a  secret  which  the  brother  reveals  because  he 
thinks  his  companion  in  danger. 

30.  By  grace  (xdpiTi).  Better,  as  Rev.,  in  margin,  with 
thankfulness :  with  an  unsullied  conscience,  so  that  I  can  sin- 
cerely give  thanks  for  my  food.  Compare  Rom.  xiv.  6 ;  1 
Tim.  iv.  4,  5. 

Am  I  evil-spoken  of  {^a<r<f)7}fioviMai).  In  the  gospels  this 
word,  of  which  blaspheme  is  a  transcript,  has,  as  in  the  Septu- 
agint,  the  special  sense  of  treating  the  name  of  God  with  scorn. 
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So  Matt.  ix.  3 ;  xxvi.  65 ;  John  x.  36.  In  the  epistles  fre- 
quently as  here,  with  the  classical  meaning  of  slandering  or 
defaming. 


CHAPTER  XL 

1.  Followers  (yttt/i97Tat).  Lit.,  ^m^toto^"s,  as  Rev.  This  verse 
belongs  to  the  closing  section  of  ch.  x. 

2.  Ordinances — delivered  (TrapaSoo-et? — TrapeSeaKo).  There 
is  a  play  of  two  kindred  words,  both  being  derived  from  ivapa- 
BiScofii  to  give  over.  Ordinances  is  a  faulty  rendering.  Better, 
Kev.,  traditions.  By  these  words  Paul  avoids  any  possible 
charge  of  imposing  his  own  notions  upon  the  Church.  He  de- 
livers to  them  what  had  been  delivered  to  him.  Compare  1 
Tim.  i.  11 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  15. 

4.  Having  his  head  covered  {Kara  Ke^aXri<;  exov).  Lit., 
having  something  hanging  down  Jrom  his  head.  Referring  to 
the  tallith,  a  four-cornered  shawl  having  fringes  consisting  of 
eight  threads,  each  knotted  five  times,  and  worn  over  the  head 
in  prayer.  It  was  placed  upon  the  worshipper's  head  at  his 
entrance  into  the  synagogue.  The  Romans,  like  the  Jews, 
prayed  with  the  head  veiled.  So  Aeneas :  "  And  our  heads 
are  shrouded  before  the  altar  with  a  Phrygian  vestment " 
(Virgil,  "  Aeneid,"  iii.,  545).  The  Greeks  remained  bareheaded 
during  prayer  or  sacrifice,  as  indeed  they  did  in  their  ordinary 
outdoor  life.  The  Grecian  usage,  which  had  become  prevalent 
in  the  Grecian  churches,  seems  to  have  commended  itself  to 
Paul  as  more  becoming  the  superior  position  of  the  man. 

5.  Her  head  uncovered.  Rev.,  unveiled.  The  Greek 
women  rarely  appeared  in  public,  but  lived  in  strict  seclusion. 
Unmarried  women  never  quitted  their  apartments,  except  on 
occasions  of  festal  processions,  either  as  spectators  or  partici- 
pants. Even  after  marriage  they  were  largely  confined  to  the 
gynaeconitis  or  women's  rooms.  Thus  Euripides:  "As  to  that 
which  brings  the  reproach  of  a  bad  reputation  upon  her  who 
remains  not  at  home,  giving  up  the  desire  of  this,  I  tarried  in 
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my  dwelling"  ("Troades,"  649).  And  Menander:  "The  door 
of  the  court  is  the  boundary  fixed  for  the  free  woman."  The 
head-dress  of  Greek  women  consisted  of  nets,  hair-bags,  or  ker- 
chiefs, sometimes  covering  the  whole  head.  A  shawl  which 
enveloped  the  body  was  also  often  thrown  over  the  head,  es- 
pecially at  marriages  or  funerals.  This  costume  the  Corinthian 
women  had  disused  in  the  christian  assemblies,  perhaps  as  an 
assertion  of  the  abolition  of  sexual  distinctions,  and  the  spirit- 
ual equality  of  the  woman  with  the  man  in  the  presence  of 
Christ.  This  custom  was  discountenanced  by  Paul  as  striking 
at  the  divinely  ordained  subjection  of  the  woman  to  the  man. 
Among  the  Jews,  in  ancient  times,  both  married  and  unmarried 
women  appeared  in  public  unveiled.  The  later  Jewish  authori- 
ties insisted  on  the  use  of  the  veil. 

All  one  as  if  she  were  shaven.  Which  would  be  a  sign 
either  of  grief  or  of  disgrace.  The  cutting  off  of  the  hair  is 
used  by  Isaiah  as  a  figure  of  the  entire  destruction  of  a  people 
by  divine  retribution.  Isa.  vii.  20.  Among  the  Jews  a  woman 
convicted  of  adulter}'  had  her  hair  shorn,  with  the  formula : 
"  Because  thou  hast  departed  from  the  manner  of  the  daughters 
of  Israel,  who  go  with  their  head  covered,  therefore  that  has 
befallen  thee  which  thou  hast  chosen."  According  to  Tacitus, 
among  the  Germans  an  adulteress  was  driven  from  her  hus- 
band's house  with  her  head  shaved;  and  the  Justinian  code  pre- 
scribed this  penalty  for  an  adulteress,  whom,  at  the  expiration  of 
two  years,  her  husband  refused  to  receive  again.  Paul  means 
that  a  woman  praying  or  prophesying  uncovered  puts  herself 
in  public  opinion  on  a  level  with  a  courtesan. 

6.  Shorn  or  shaven  (iceipaaSai  rj  ^vpacrS-ai).  To  have  the 
hair  cut  close,  or  to  be  entirely  shaved  as  with  a  razor. 

7.  Image  and  glory  {elxav  xal  So^a).  For  image,  see  on 
Apoc.  xiii.  14.  Man  represents  God's  authority  by  his  position 
as  the  ruler  of  the  woman.  In  the  case  of  the  woman,  the 
word  image  is  omitted,  although  she,  like  the  man,  is  the  image 
of  God.  Paul  is  expounding  the  relation  of  the  woman,  not  to 
God,  but  to  man. 
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10.  Power  on  her  liead  {e^ovcrlav).  Not  in  the  primary 
sense  of  liberty  or  j)ermission,  but  authority.  Used  here  of 
the  symbol  of  power,  i.e.,  the  covering  upon  the  liead  as  a  sign 
of  her  husband's  authority.     So  Eev.,  a  sign  of  authority. 

Because  of  the  angels.  The  holy  angels,  who  were  sup- 
posed by  both  the  Jewish  and  the  early  Christian  Church  to  be 
present  in  worshipping  assemblies.  More,  however,  seems  to 
be  meant  than  "  to  avoid  exciting  disapproval  among  them." 
The  key-note  of  Paul's  thought  is  subordination  according  to 
the  original  divine  order.  Woman  best  asserts  her  spiritual 
equality  before  God,  not  by  unsexing  herself,  but  by  recogniz- 
ing her  true  position  and  fulfilling  its  claims,  even  as  do  the 
angels,  who  are  ministering  as  well  as  worshipping  spirits 
(Heb.  i.  4).  She  is  to  fall  in  obediently  with  that  divine  econ- 
omy of  which  she  forms  a  part  with  the  angels,  and  not  to 
break  the  divine  harmony,  which  especially  asserts  itself  in  wor- 
ship, where  the  angelic  ministers  mingle  with  the  earthly  wor- 
shippers ;  nor  to  ignore  the  example  of  the  holy  ones  who  keep 
their  first  estate,  and  serve  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary.* 

14.  Nature  ((^vo-4?).  The  recognized  constitution  of  things. 
In  this  case  the  natural  distinction  of  the  woman's  long  hair.f 

16.  Custom.  Not  the  custom  of  contentiousness,  but  that 
of  women  speaking  unveiled.  The  testimonies  of  Tertullian 
and  Chrysostom  show  that  these  injunctions  of  Paul  prevailed 
in  the  churches.  In  the  sculptures  of  the  catacombs  the 
women  have  a  close-fitting  head-dress,  while  the  men  have  the 
hair  short. 


*  A  full  discussion  of  this  difficult  passage  is  impossible  here.  The  vari- 
eties of  interpretation  are  innumerable  and  wearisome,  and  many  of  them 
fanciful.  A  good  summary  may  be  found  in  Stanley's  Commentary,  and  an 
interesting  article,  maintaining  Stanley's  explanation  of  "  the  angels  "  in  the 
"Expositor's  Note-Book,"  by  Rev.  Samuel  Cox.,  D.D.,  p.  402.  See,  also, 
Meyer  and  Godet. 

f  I  prefer  this  objective  sense  to  the  subjective  meaning,  tTw  inborn  sense 
and  perception  ofiDhat  is  seemly.  Of  course,  such  subjective  sense  is  assumed', 
but,  as  Edwards  remarks,  "No  sentiment  of  men  would  be  adduced  by  the 
apostle  unless  it  were  grounded  on  an  objective  difference  in  the  constitution 
of  things." 
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11.  \  declare  {TrapwyyiXKo)).  Wrong.  It  means  in  the  New- 
Testament  only  command.     See  on  Luke  v.  14 ;  Acts  i.  4. 

18.  In  the  church  {iv  eKKXTjala).  See  on  Matt.  xvi.  18. 
Not  the  church  edifice,  a  meaning  which  the  word  never  has  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  which  appears  first  in  patristic  writ- 
ings. The  marginal  rendering  of  the  Eev.  is  better :  in  con- 
gregation. 

19.  Heresies  (ajjoeo-et?).  See  on  2  Pet.  ii.  1.  In  Paul  only 
here  and  Gal.  v.  20.  Better,  parties  or  factions,  as  the  result 
of  the  divisions. 

20.  This  is  not  {ovk  ea-riv).  Eev.,  correctly,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible. 

The  Lord's  Supper  {KvpMKov  Selirvov).  The  emphasis  is  on 
Zord's.  AelTTvov  sujjiper,  represented  the  principal  meal  of  the 
day,  answering  to  tiie  late  dinner.  The  Eucharist  proper  was 
originally  celebrated  as  a  private  expression  of  devotion,  and  in 
connection  with  a  common,  daily  meal,  an  agape  or  love-feast. 
In  the  apostolic  period  it  was  celebrated  daily.  The  social  and 
festive  character  of  the  meal  grew  largely  out  of  the  gentile 
institution  of  clubs  or  fraternities,  which  served  as  savings- 
banks,  mutual-help  societies,  insurance  oflBces,  and  which  ex- 
pressed and  fostered  the  spirit  of  good-fellowship  by  common 
festive  meals,  usually  in  gardens,  round  an  altar  of  sacrifice. 
The  communion-meal  of  the  first  and  second  centuries  exhibited 
this  character  in  being  a  feast  of  contribution,  to  which  each 
brought  his  own  provision.  It  also  perpetuated  the  Jewish 
practice  of  the  college  of  priests  for  the  temple-service  dining 
at  a  common  table  on  festivals  or  Sabbaths,  and  of  the  schools 
of  the  Pharisees  in  their  ordinary  life. 

Indications  of  the  blending  of  the  encharistic  celebration  with 
a  common  meal  are  found  here,  Acts  ii.  42 ;  xx.  7,  and  more 
obscurely,  xxvii.  35.* 

21.  Taketh  before  other.  Not  waiting  for  the  coming  of 
the  poor  to  participate.  i 

*See  Stanley's  "Christian  Institutions,"  oh.  iii. 
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22.  Them  that  have  not.  Not,  that  have  not  houses,  but 
absohitely,  the  jpoor.  In  thus  shaming  their  poorer  comrades 
they  imitated  the  heathen.  Xenophon  relates  of  Socrates  that, 
at  feasts  of  contribution,  where  some  brought  much  and  others 
little,  Socrates  bade  his  attendant  either  to  place  each  small 
contribution  on  tlie  table  for  the  common  use,  or  else  to  dis- 
tribute his  share  of  the  same  to  each.  And  so  those  who  had 
brought  much  wei-e  ashamed  not  to  partake  of  that  which  was 
placed  for  general  use,  and  not,  in  return,  to  place  their  own 
stock  on  the  table  ("  Memorabilia,"  iii.,  14,  1). 

23.  I  received  (e^a)  irapeXa^ov).  I  is  emphatic,  giving  the 
weight  of  personal  authority  to  the  statement.  The  question 
whether  Paul  means  that  he  received  directly  from  Christ,  or 
mediately  through  the  apostles  or  tradition,  turns  on  a  differ- 
ence between  two  prepositions.  Strictly,  airo  from  or  of,  with 
the  Lord,  would  imply  the  more  remote  source, /rowi  the  Lord, 
through  the  apostles;  but  Paul  does  not  always  observe  the 
distinction  between  this  and  irapd  from,  the  preposition  of  the 
nearer  source  (see  Greek,  Col.  i.  7 ;  iii.  24) ;  and  this  latter 
preposition  compounded  with  the  verb  received,  the  emphatic  /, 
and  the  mention  of  the  fact  itself,  are  decisive  of  the  sense  of 
an  immediate  commxmication  from  Christ  to  Paul.* 

Also  (/cat).  Important  as  expressing  the  identity  of  the  ac- 
count of  Jesus  with  his  own. 

He  was  betrayed  {Trapehlhero).  Imperfect  tense,  and  very 
graphic.  He  was  being  betrayed.  He  instituted  the  Eucharist 
while  His  betrayal  was  going  on. 

24.  Had  given  thanks  {eii-xapu7Trja-a<;).  Eucharistesas. 
Hence  in  post-apostolic  and  patristic  writers,  Eucharist  was 
the  technical  term-  for  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  sacrifice  of 
thanksgiving  for  all  the  gifts  of  God,  especially  for  the  "  un- 
speakable gift,"  Jesus  Christ.  By  some  of  the  fathers  of  the 
second  century  the  term  was  sometimes  applied  to  the  conse- 
crated elements.     The  formula  of  thanksgiving  cited  in  "  The 

*  See  the  whole  admirably  summed  up  by  Godet. 
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Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles"  is,  for  the  cup  first,  "We 
give  thanks  to  Thee,  our  Father,  for  the  holy  vine  of  David  • 
Thy  servant,  which  Thou  hast  made  known  to  us  through 
Jesus,  Thy  servant :  to  Thee  be  the  glory  forever."  And 
for  the  bread:  ""We  give  thanks  to  Thee,  our  Father,  for 
the  life  and  knowledge  which  Thou  hast  made  known  to  us 
through  Jesus  Thy  servant :  to  Thee  be  the  glory  forever. 
As  this  broken  bread  was  scattered  upon  the  mountains  and, 
gathered  together,  became  one,  so  let  Thy  Church  be  gathered 
together  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  into  Thy  Kingdom,  for 
Thine  is  the  glory  and  the  power  through  Jesus  Christ  for- 


Brake.  Bengelsays:  "The  very  mention  of  the  breaking 
involves  distribution  and  refutes  the  Corinthian  plan — every 
man  his  own"  (ver.  21). 

Do  (TTotetre).     Be  doing  or  contirme  doing. 

I  n  remembrance  (ew).  Strictly,  for  or  with  a  view  to,  de- 
noting purpose.  These  words  do  not  occur  in  Matthew  and 
Mark.  Paul's  account  agrees  with  Luke's.  Remembrance  im- 
plies Christ's  bodily  absence  in  the  future. 

25.  After  su  pper.  Only  Luke  records  this  detail.  It  is  added 
to  mark  the  distinction  between  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  ord- 
inary meal. 

Testament  {SioS^kt]).  'Rev.,  correctly,  covenant.  See  on 
Matt.  xxvi.  28.  The  Hebrew  word  is  derived  from  a  verb 
meaning  to  cut.  Hence  the  connection  of  dividing  the  victims 
with  the  ratification  of  a  covenant.  See  Gen.  xv.  9-18.  A 
similar  usage  appears  in  the  Homeric  phrase  opxia  Triara  rafietv, 
lit.,  to  cut  trustworthy  oaths,  whence  the  word  oaths  is  used  for 
the  victims  sacrificed  in  ratification  of  a  covenant  or  treaty. 
See  Homer,  "  Iliad,"  ii.,  124 ;  iii.,  73,  93.  So  the  Lutin  foedtcs 
ferire  "  to  hill  a  league,"  whence  our  phrase  to  striJce  a  compact. 
In  the  Septuagint  proper,  where  it  occurs  nearly  three  hundred 
times,  Bia$i]Kr),  in  all  but  four  passages,  is  the  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  word  for  covenant  (berith).     In  those  four  it  is  used  to 
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render  hrotherhood  and  words  of  the  covenant.     In  Philo  it  has 
,  the  same  sense  as  in  the  Septuagint,  and  covenant  is  its  invari- 
able sense  in  the  New  Testament. 

26.  Ye  do  shew  {KaTayyeWeTe).  Eev.,  better,  proclaim. 
It  is  more  than  represent  or  signify.  The  Lord's  death  is 
preached  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  Compare  Exodus 
xiii.  8,  thou  shalt  shew.  In  the  Jewish  passover  the  word 
JIaggadah  denoted  the  historical  explanation  of  the  meaning 
of  the  passover  rites  given  by  the  father  to  the  son.  Di'.  ScbafE 
says  of  the  eucharistic  service  of  the  apostolic  age :  "  The  four- 
teenth chapter  of  first  Corinthians  makes  the  impression — to 
use  an  American  phrase — of  a  religions  meeting  thrown  open. 
Everybody  who  had  a  spiritual  gift,  whether  it  was  the  gift  of 
tongnes,  of  interpretation,  of  prophecy,  or  of  sober,  didactic 
teaching,  had  a  right  to  speak,  to  pray,  and  to  sing.  Even 
women  exercised  their  gifts"  ("Introduction  to  the  Didache"). 
See,  further,  on  ch.  xiv.  33. 

27.  Unworthily  {ava^ico<;).  Defined  by  "not  discerning  the 
Lord's  body,"  ver.  29. 

Guilty  (eVo%o?).     See  on  Mark  iii.  29  ;  Jas.  ii.  10. 

28.  So.  After  self-examination  and  consequent  knowledge 
of  his  spiritual  state. 

29.  Unworthily.    Omit. 

Damnation  {Kpl/j,a).  See  on  Mark  xvi.  16;  John  ix.  39. 
This  false  and  horrible  rendering  has  destroyed  the  peace  of  more 
sincere  and  earnest  souls  than  any  other  misread  passage  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  has  kept  hundreds  from  the  Lord's  table. 
Kpifia  is  a  temporary  judgment,  and  so  is  distinguished  from 
KaTUKpifia  condemnation,  from  which  this  temporary  judgment 
is  intended  to  save  tbe  participant.  The  distinction  appears  in 
ver.  32  (see  note).  The  A.  V.  of  the  whole  passage,  28-34,  is 
marked  by  a  confusion  of  the  renderings  of  Kplveiv  to  judge 
and  its  compounds.* 

*  See  Lightfoot,  "  On  a  Fresh  Revision  of  the  New  Testament." 
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Not  discerning  (jxi]  StaKplvmv).  Kev.,  i/*  he  discern  not, 
bringing  out  the  conditional  force  of  the  negative  particle. 
The  verb  primarily  means  to  separate,  and  hence  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction, discriminate.  Kev.,  in  margin,  discriminating.  Such 
also  is  the  primary  meaning  of  discern  {discernere  to  part  or 
separate),  so  that  discerning  implies  a  mental  act  of  discrim- 
inating between  different  things.  So  Bacon :  "  Nothing  more 
variable  than  voices,  yet  men  can  likewise  discern  these  per- 
sonally." This  sense  has  possibly  become  a  little  obscured  in 
popular  usage.  From  this  the  transition  is  easy  and  natural  to 
the  sense  of  doubting,  disputing,  Judging,  all  of  these  involving 
the  recognition  of  differences.  The  object  of  the  discrimina- 
tion here  referred  to,  may,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  complex. 
After  Paul's  words  (vv.  20,  22),  about  the  degradation  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  the  discrimination  between  the  Lord's  body  and 
common  food  may  naturally  be  contemplated ;  but  further, 
such  discernment  of  the  peculiar  significance  and  sacredness  of 
the  Lord's  body  as  shall  make  him  shrink  from  profanation 
and  shall  stimulate  him  to  penitence  and  faith. 

The  Lord's  body.  Omit  Zord's  and  read  the  body.  This 
adds  force  to  discerning. 

30.  Weal<  and  sicl<ly.  Physical  visitations  on  account  of 
profanation  of  the  Lord's  table. 

Many  sleep  {Koi/i&VTat  iicavoi).  The  word  for  many  means, 
primarily,  adequate,  sufficient.  See  on  Rom.  xv.  23.  Kev.,  not 
a  few  hardly  expresses  the  ominous  shading  of  the  word :  quite 
enough  have  died.  Sleep.  Better,  are  sleeping.  Here  simply 
as  a  synonym  for  are  dead,  without  the  peculiar  restful  sense 
which  christian  sentiment  so  commonly  conveys  into  it.  See 
on  Acts  vii.  60  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  4. 

31.  We  would  judge  (Biexplvofiev).  An  illustration  of  the 
confusion  in  rendering  referred  to  under  ver.  29.  This  is  the 
same  word  as  discerning  in  ver.  29,  but  the  A.  V.  recognizes 
no  distinction  between  it,  and  judged  {iKpivofj-e^a)  immediately 
following.  Pender,  as  Kev.,  if  we  discerned  oursel/oes ;  i.e., 
examined  and  formed  a  right  estimate. 
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We  should  not  be  judged  {ovk  av  eKpi,v6fieSa).  By  God. 
'KevQ  judged  is  correct.  A  proper  self-examination  would  save 
us  from  the  divine  judgment. 

32.  When  we  are  judged  (/Cjotvo/iiei/ot).  Correct.  The  same 
word  as  the  last.  With  this  construe  iy  the  Lord ;  not  with 
chastened.  The  antithesis  to  judging  ourselves  is  thus  pre- 
served.    So  Eev.,  in  margin. 

Condemned  {KaTaKpu^Mixev).  Signifying  the  final  condem- 
natory judgment ;  but  in  ver.  29  the  simple  Kptfia  temporary 
jiodginent,  is  made  equivalent  to  this.     See  note. 

33.  Tarry  (e«8e';^6cr,S6).  In  the  usual  New-Testament  sense, 
as  John  v.  3 ;  Acts  xvii.  16  ;  though  in  some  cases  the  idea 
of  expectancy  is  emphasized,  as  Heb.  x.  13 ;  xi.  10  ;  Jas.  v.  7. 
Some  render  reoeime  ye  one  another,  in  contrast  with  despising 
the  poorer  guests ;  but  this  is  not  according  to  New-Testament 
usage. 

34.  Will  I  set  in  order  {Biard^ofiai,).  Referring  to  outward, 
practical  arrangements.  See  on  Matt.  xi.  1,  and  compare  ch. 
ix.  14 ;  xvi.  1 ;  Gal.  iii.  19. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

1.  Spiritual  gifts.  The  charismata,  or  special  endowments 
of  supernatural  energy,  such  as  prophecy  and  speaking  with 
tongues.  "  Before  this  consciousness  of  a  higher  power  than 
their  own,  the  ordinary  and  natural  faculties  of  the  human 
mind  seemed  to  retire,  to  make  way  for  loftier  aspirations, 
more  immediate  intimations  of  the  divine  will,  more  visible 
manifestations  of  the  divine  power.  ...  It  resembled  in 
some  degree  the  inspiration  of  the  Jewish  judges,  psalmists, 
and  prophets ;  it  may  be  illustrated  by  the  ecstasies  and  visions 
of  prophets  in  all  religions ;  but  in  its  energy  and  universality 
it  was  peculiar  to  the  christian  society  of  the  apostolic  age  " 
(Stanley). 
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2.  Ye  were  carried  away  {dirayofievot).  Blindly  hurried. 
Kev.,  led. 

Dumb  idols.     Compare  Ps.  cxv.  5,  7.     And  Milton: 

"  The  oracles  are  dumb, 
No  voice  or  hideous  hum 
Buns  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving." 

"Hymn  on  the  Nativity." 

The  contrast  is  implied  with  the  living  vocal  spirit,  which 
dwells  and  works  in  Christ's  people,  and  responds  to  their 
prayers. 

Even  as  ye  were  led  (m?  av  ^yetrSe).  'Rev.,  howsoever  ye 
might  he  led.  Better,  Ellicott :  '■^  As  from  time  to  time  ye  might 
he  led.  The  imperfect  tense  with  the  indefinite  particle  signifies 
habitually,  whenever  the  occasion  Tnight  arise.  Compare  Greek 
of  Mark  vi.  56.  "  Now  the  fatal  storm  carried  the  blinded  gentile, 
with  a  whole  procession,  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  ;  again  it  was 
to  the  altars  of  Mars  or  Venus,  always  to  give  them  over  to  one 
or  other  of  their  deified  passions  "  (Godet). 

3.  Calleth  Jesus  accursed  {Xeyei.'AvdSefia'I'rja-ov';).  Lit., 
saith  AnathemM  Jesus.  Rev.,  preserving  the  formula,  saith 
Jesus  is  Anathema.  Compare  Acts  xviii.  6,  and  see  on  offerings, 
Luke  xxi.  5.  Paul  uses  only  the  form  avd^e/xa,  and  always  in 
the  sense  of  accursed. 

4.  Diversities  (Staipea-eK).  Only  here  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  may  also  be  rendered  distributions.  There  is  no 
objection  to  combining  both  meanings,  a  distribution  of  gifts 
implying  a  diversity.  Ver.  11,  however,  seems  to  favor  dis- 
tributions. 

Gifts  {'xapiafiaTtov).     See  on  Eom.  i.  11. 

Administrations  (SiaKovi&v).  'Rev.,  better,  ministrations. 
Compare  Eph.  iv.  12.  In  the  New  Testament  commonly  of 
spiritual  service  of  an  official  character.  See  Acts  i.  25  ;  vi.  4 ; 
XX.  24 ;  Kom.  xi.  13 ;  1  Tim.  i.  12 ;  and  on  minister,  Matt.  xx. 
26. 
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6.  Operations  (ivepy^/x,ara).  'Rev.,  workings.  Outward 
manifestations  and  results  of  spiritual  gifts.  The  kindred  word 
ivepyeta  energy  is  used  only  by  Paul,  and  only  of  superhuman 
good  or  evil.  Compare  Eph.  i.  19  ;  iii.  7 ;  Col.  ii.  12.  See  on 
Mark  vi.  14. 

Worketh  (ivepy&v).  Etymologically  akin  to  operations. 
See  on  Mark  vi.  14;  Jas.  v.  16. 

All  (tA  TravTo).  Or  them  all.  The  article  shows  that  they 
are  regarded  collectively. 

9.  Faith.  Not  saving  faith  in  general,  which  is  the  common 
endowment  of  all  Christians,  but  wonder-working  faith. 

10.  Prophecy.  Not  mere  foretelling  of  the  future.  Quite 
probably  very  little  of  this  element  is  contemplated ;  but  utter- 
ance under  immediate  divine  inspiration :  delivering  inspired 
exhortations,  instructions,  or  warnings.  See  on  j)rophet,  Luke 
vii.  26.  The  fact  of  direct  inspiration  distinguished  prophecy 
from  "  teaching." 

Discerning  of  spirits.  E,ev.,  correctly,  discernings.  Dis- 
tinguishing between  the  different  prophetic  utterances,  whether 
they  proceed  from  true  or  false  spirits.  See  1  Tim.  iv.  1 ;  1 
John  iv.  1,  2. 

Divers  kinds  of  tongues  (761/1?  yXaxra-cbv).  I.  Passages 
EELATiNG  TO  THE  GIFT  OF  TONGUES.  Mark  xvi.  17 ;  Acts  ii.  3- 
21 ;  X.  46 ;  xix.  6 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  10,  28 ;  xiii.  1 ;  xiv.  Possibly 
Eph.  V.  18;  1  Pet.  iv.  11.  II.  Teems  employed.  JVew  tongues 
(Mark  xvi.  17)  :  other  or  different  tongues  {erepai.  Acts  ii.  4) : 
kinds  i'^evrf)  of  tongues  (1  Cor.  xii.  10) :  simply  tongues  or 
tongue  {yXwa-aat,  ryXaxrcra,  1  Cor.  xiv.)  :  to  speak  with  tongues 
or  a  tongue  {'^XdxKyai';  or  yXdta-ar]  XaXeiv,  Acts  ii.  4  ;  x.  46  ; 
xix.  6 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  2,  4,  13,  14,  19,  27) :  to  jpray  in  a  tongue 
(Trpoo-ev^eo-Sat  iXaxrarj,  1  Cor.  xiv.  14,  15),  equivalent  to  pray- 
ing in  the  spirit  as  distinguished  from  praying  with  the  under- 
standing: tongues  of  rnen  and  angels  (1  Cor.  xiii.  1).  III. 
Kecoeded  facts  in  THE  Nbw  Testament.  (1.)  The  first  )'e- 
corded  bestowment  of  the  gift  was  at  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.).    The 
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question  arises  whether  the  speakers  were  miraculously  en- 
dowed to  speak  with  other  tongues,  or  whether  the  Spirit  in- 
terpreted the  apostle's  words  to  each  in  Jiis  own  tongue.  Prob- 
ably tlie  latter  was  the  case,  since  there  is  no  subsequent  notice 
of  tlie  apostles  preaching  in  foreign  tongues;  there  is  no  allusion 
to  foreign  tongues  by  Peter,  nor  by  Joel,  whom  he  quotes.  This 
fact,  moreover,  would  go  to  explain  the  opposite  effects  on  the 
hearers.  (2.)  Under  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  the  company  ad- 
dressed by  Peter  in  the  house  of  Cornelius  at  Caesarea  spake 
with  tongues.  Acts  x.  44r-i6.  (3.)  Certain  disciples  at  Ephe- 
sus,  who  received  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  laying  on  of  Paul's 
hands,  spake  with  tongues  and  prophesied.  Acts  xix.  6.  TV. 
Meaning  of  the  teem  "  tongue."  The  various  explanations 
are :  the  tongue  alone,  inarticulately  :  rare,  provincial,  poetic, 
or  archaic  words  :  language  or  dialect.  The  last  is  the  correct 
definition.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean  any  of  the  known  lan- 
guages of  men,  but  may  mean  the  speaker's  own  tongue,  shaped 
in  a  peculiar  manner  by  the  Spirit's  influence ;  or  an  entirely 
new  spiritual  langi;age.  Y.  Natuee  op  the  gift  in  the  Corinth- 
ian Chuech.  (1.)  The  gift  itself  was  identical  with  that  at 
Pentecost,  at  Caesarea,  and  at  Ephesus,  but  differed  in  its  man- 
ifestations, in  that  it  required  an  interpreter,  1  Cor.  xii.  10, 
SO  ;  xiv.  5, 13,  26, 27.  (2.)  It  was  closely  connected  with  proph- 
esying: 1  Cor.  xiv.  1-6,  22,  25  ;  Acts  ii.  16-18 ;  xix.  6.  Com- 
pare 1  Thess.  v.  19,  20.  It  was  distinguished  from  prophesying 
as  an  inferior  gift,  1  Cor.  xiv.  4,  5 ;  and  as  consisting  in  ex- 
pressions of  praise  or  devotion  rather  than  of  exhortation,  warn- 
ing, or  prediction,  1  Cor.  xiv.  14-16.  (3.)  It  was  an  ecstatic 
utterance,  unintelligible  to  the  hearers,  and  requiring  interpre- 
tation, or  a  corresponding  ecstatic  condition  on  the  part  of  the 
hearer  in  order  to  understand  it.  It  was  not  for  the  edification 
of  the  hearer  but  of  the  speaker,  and  even  the  speaker  did  not 
always  understand  it,  1  Cor.  xiv.  2,  19.  It  therefore  impressed 
unchristian  bystanders  as  a  barbarous  utterance,  the  effect  of 
madness  or  drunkenness,  Acts  ii.  13,  15 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  11,  23. 
Hence  it  is  distinguished  from  the  utterance  of  the  understand- 
ing, 1  Cor.  xiv.  4,  14-16,  19,  27.  VI.  Paul's  kbtimate  of  the 
GIFT.  He  himself  was  a  master  of  the  gift  (1  Cor.  xiv.  18),  but 
Vol.  III.— 17 
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he  assigned  it  an  inferior  position  (1  Cor.  xiv.  4,  5),  and  dis- 
tinctly gave  propliesjing  and  speaking  with  the  understanding 
the  preference  (1  Cor.  xiv.  2,  3,  5,  19,  22).  VII.  Eesttlts  and 
PEBMANBNCE.  Being  recognized  distinctly  as  a  gift  of  the  Spirit, 
it  must  be  inferred  that  it  contributed  in  some  way  to  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  Church ;  but  it  led  to  occasional  disorderly  out- 
breaks (1  Cor.  xiv.  9,  11,  17,  20-23,  26-28,  33,  40).  As  a  fact 
it  soon  passed  away  from  the  Church.  It  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Catholic  or  Pastoral  Epistles.  A  few  allusions  to  it  occur 
in  the  writings  of  tlie  fathers  of  the  second  century.  Ecstatic 
conditions  and  manifestations  marked  the  Montanists  at  the 
close  of  the  second  century,  and  an  account  of  such  a  case,  in 
which  a  woman  was  the  subject,  is  given  by  Tertullian.  Simi- 
lar phenomena  have  emerged  at  intervals  in  various  sects,  at 
times  of  great  religious  excitement,  as  among  the  Camisards  in 
France,  the  early  Quakers  and  Methodists,  and  especially  the 
Irvingites.* 

13.  Made  to  drink  {iiroTia-l^fiev).  The  verb  means  origin- 
ally to  give  to  drink,  from  which  comes  the  sense  of  to  water 
or  irrigate.  The  former  is  invariably  the  sense  in  the  gospels 
and  Apocalypse ;  the  latter  in  1  Cor.  iii.  6-8,  and  by  some  here. 
The  reference  is  to  the  reception  of  the  Spirit  in  baptism. 
Omit  into  before  one  Spirit. 

14.  The  body.  The  student  will  naturally  recall  the  fable 
of  the  body  and  the  members  uttered  by  Menenius  Agrippa, 


*  The  literature  of  the  subject  is  voluminous.  Good  summaries  may  be 
found  in  Stanley,  "Commentary  on  Corinthians,"  p.  344  sqq.  ;  SchafE,  "His- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church,"  i.,  ch.  4.  See,  also,  E.  H.  Plumptre,  article 
"Gift  of  Tongues,  '  in  Smith's  "Dictionary  of  the  Bible  ;"  Farrar,  "Life 
and  Work  of  St.  Paul,"  i.,  96  sqq.  Tyerman's  "Life  of  Wesley  ;  "  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant's  "  Life  of  Edward  Irving  ; "  Schaff,  "History  of  the  Apostolic  Church  ; " 
Gloag,  "  Commentary  on  Acts."  A  list  of  the  principal  German  authorities  is 
given  by  Schaff,  "History  of  the  Christian  Church,"  i.,  ch.  4.  See  Peyrat, 
"Histoire  des  Pasteurs  ;  "  Gibelin,  "Troubles  de  Cevennes  ;  "  Cocquerel, 
"Eglises  de  Desert;"  Fisher,  "Beginnings  of  Christianity;"  Hippolyte 
Blanc,  "Del'Inspiration  des  Camisards."  article  "  Camisards."  Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica;  article  "Zuncrenreden."  Herzog's  "  Theologische  B,eal-En- 
cyklopadie."     See  also  Godet  and  Edwards  on  first  Corinthians. 
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and  related  by  Livy,  ii.,  32 ;  but  the  illustration  seems  to  have 
been  a  favorite  one,  aiid  occurs  in  Seneca,  Marcus  Antoninus, 
and  others.* 

18.  Set  (e^ero).  See  on  John  xv.  16,  where  the  same  word 
is  used  by  Christ  of  appomting  His  followers. 

22.  Seem  to  be  (BoKovvra — virapxeiv).  The  allusion  is  prob- 
ably to  those  which  seem  to  be  weaker  in  their  original  struct- 
ure, naturally.  Tliis  may  be  indicated  by  the  use  of  vTrdp')(ei,v 
to  he  (see  on  Jas.  ii.  15) ;  compare  elvai  to  be,  in  ver.  23.  Otliers 
explain  of  those  which  on  occasion  seem  to  be  weaker,  as  when 
a  member  is  diseased. 

23.  We  bestow  {irepLTi^efjLev).  Elsewhere  in  the  New  Test- 
ament the  word  is  used,  without  exception,  of  encircling  with 
something ;  either  putting  on  clothing,  as  Matt,  xxvii.  28 ;  or 
surrounding  with  a  fence,  as  Matt.  xxi.  33 ;  or  of  the  sponge 
placed  round  the  reed,  as  Mark  xv.  36 ;  John  xix.  29.  So 
evidently  here.  Kev.,  in  margin,  put  on.  The  more  abundant 
honor  is  shown  by  the  care  in  clothing. 

Uncomely — comeliness  (aa-)(^/j,ova — evayTffjbocrvvrjv).  See 
on  honorable,  Mark  xv.  43  ;  shame,  Apoc.  xvi.  15.  Compare 
ac'^rj/ioveiv  behaveth  uncomely,  ch.  vii.  36.  The  comeliness  is 
outward,  as  is  shown  by  the  verb  we  pmt  on,  and  by  the  com- 
pounds of  a-yfi/Ma fashion.     See  on  transfigured.  Matt.  xvii.  2. 

24.  Tempered  together  {a-weKpaa-ev).  Only  here  andHeb. 
iv.  2.  Lit.,  mixed  together.  Here  the  idea  of  mutual  adjust- 
ment is  added  to  that  of  mingling.  Compare  Plato  on  God's 
creating  the  soul  and  body.  "  He  made  her  out  of  the  follow- 
ing elements,  and  on  this  manner.  Of  the  unchangeable  and 
indivisible,  and  also  of  the  divisible  and  corporeal  He  made 
{^vveKepda-aTo  compounded)  a  third  sort  of  intermediate  essence, 
partaking  of  the  same  and  of  the  other,  or  diverse  "  (see  the 
whole  passage,  "  Timaeus,"  35). 

26.  Suffer  with  it.  Compare  Plutarch  of  Solon's  Laws: 
"  If  any  one  was  beaten  or  maimed  or  suffered  any  violence, 

*  A  number  of  parallels  may  be  found  in  Wetstein. 
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anj  man  that  would  and  was  able  might  prosecute  the  wrong- 
doer ;  intending  by  this  to  accustom  the  citizens,  like  members 
of  the  same  body,  to  resent  and  be  sensible  of  one  another's 
injuries"  (Solon).  And  Plato  :  "As  in  the  body,  when  but  a 
iinger  is  hurt,  the  whole  frame,  drawn  towards  the  soul  and 
forming  one  realm  under  the  ruling  power  therein,  feels  the 
hurt  and  sympathizes  all  together  witli  the  part  affected " 
("  Eepublic,"  v.,  462). 

Is  honored  {So^d^erac).  Or  glorified.  Receives  anything 
which  contributes  to  its  soundness  or  comeliness.  So  Chrys- 
ostom :  "The  head  is  crowned,  and  all  the  members  have  a 
share  in  the  honor;  the  ej'es  laugh  when  the  mouth  speaks." 

27.  In  particular  (e«  ^e/3oi»s).  Rev.,  better,  se-ye/'aKy.  Each 
according  to  his  own  place  and  function.  See  on  part,  Kom. 
xi.  25. 

28.  Hath  set  (e^ero).  See  on  ver.  18.  The  middle  voice 
implies/b/"  His  own  use. 

Miracles.  Note  the  change  from  endowed  j^eraons  to  ab- 
stract gifts,  and  compare  the  reverse  order,  E.om.  xii.  6-8. 

Helps  {dvTi\T]/Myfrei,'i).  Rendered  to  the  poor  and  sick  as  by 
the  deacons.     See  on  hath  hoVpen,  Luke  i.  54. 

Governments  {icv^epvriaet'i).  Only  here  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. From  Kv^epvdo)  to  steer.  The  kindred  Kv^epv^rrj';  skip- 
master  or  steersman,  occurs  Acts  xxvii.  11 ;  Apoc.  xviii.  17. 
Referring  probably  to  administrators  of  church  government,  as 
presbyters.  The  marginal  wise  counsels  (Rev.)  is  based  on 
Septuagint  usage,  as  Prov.  i.  5 ;  xx.  21.  Compare  Prov.  xi. 
14 ;  xxiv.  6.  Ignatius,  in  his  letter  to  Polycarp  says :  "  The 
occasion  demands  thee,  as  pilots  {Kv^epvfjrai)  the  winds." 
The  reading  is  disputed,  but  the  sense  seems  to  be  that  the  crisis 
demands  Polycarp  as  a  pilot.  Lightfoot  says  that  this  is  the 
earliest  example  of  a  simile  which  was  afterward  used  largely 
by  christian  writers — the  comparison  of  the  Church  to  a  ship. 
Hippolytus  represents  the  mast  as  the  cross ;  the  two  rudders 
the  two  covenants ;  the  undergirding  ropes  the  love  of  Christ. 
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The  ship  is  one  of  the  ornaments  which  Clement  of  Alexandria 
allows  a  Christian  to  wear  ("  Apostolic  Fathers,"  Part  II.,  Ig- 
natius to  Polycarp,  ii.). 

31.  The  best  {to,  xpeiTTova).  The  correct  reading  is  ra 
fiei^ova  the  greater.     So  Rev. 

Yet  (ert).  Some  construe  with  more  excellent,  rendering  yet 
more  excellent.  So  Rev.  Others  render  moreover,  and  give 
the  succeeding  words  a  superlative  force :  "  and  moreover  a 
most  excellent  way"  etc.     See  on  with  excellency,  ch.  ii.  1. 

Way.  To  attain  the  higher  gifts.  The  way  of  love  as  de- 
scribed in  ch.  xiii.  "  Love  is  the  fairest  and  best  in  himself, 
and  the  cause  of  what  is  fairest  and  best  in  all  other  things  " 
(Plato,  "  Symposium,"  197). 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

"Love  is  our  lord — supplying  kindness  and  banishing  un- 
Idndness ;  giving  friendship  and  forgiving  enmity ;  the  joy  of 
the  good,  the  wonder  of  the  wise,  the  amazement  of  the  gods ; 
desired  by  those  who  have  no  part  in  him,  and  precious  to 
those  who  have  the  better  part  in  him.  ...  In  every  word, 
work,  wish,  fear — pilot  {Kv^epvrjTr)<;,  compare  governments,  xii. 
28),  comrade,  helpei',  savior ;  glory  of  gods  and  men,  leader  best 
and  brightest ;  in  whose  -footsteps  let  every  man  follow,  sweetly 
singing  in  his  honor  that  sweet  strain  with  which  love  charms 
the  souls  of  gods  and  men"  (Plato,  "  Symposium,"  19T).  "He 
interprets  between  gods  and  men,  conveying  to  the  gods  the 
prayers  and  sacrifices  of  men,  and  to  men  the  commands  and 
replies  of  the  gods  :  he  is  the  mediator  who  spans  the  chasm 
which  divides  them,  and  in  him  all  is  bound  together.  .  .  . 
Through  love  all  the  intercourse  and  speech  of  God  with  man, 
whether  awake  or  asleep,  is  carried  on.  The  wisdom  which 
understands  this  is  spiritual "  (Id.,  202-3). 

Trench  cites  the  following  Italian  proverbs  :  "  He  who  has 
love  in  his  heart  has  spurs  in  his  sides."     "  Love  rules  without 
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law."  "  Love  rules  his  kingdom  without  a  sword."  "  Love  is 
the  master  of  all  arts."  See,  also,  Stanley's  essay  on  "  The 
Apostolic  Doctrine  of  Love ; "  Commentary,  p.  237. 

1.  Tongues.  Mentioned  first  because  of  the  exaggerated 
importance  which  the  Corinthians  attached  to  this  gift. 

Angels.  Referring  to  the  ecstatic  utterances  of  those  who 
epoke  with  tongues. 

Charity  {a/ydTrriv).  Rev.,  love.  The  word  does  not  occur  in 
the  classics,  though  the  kindred  verbs  ar/airdo)  and  a/yaird^co  to 
love,  are  common.  It  first  appears  in  the  Septuagint,  where, 
however,  in  all  but  two  of  the  passages,  it  refers  to  the  love  of 
the  sexes.  Eleven  of  the  passages  are  in  Canticles.  See,  also, 
2  Sam.  xiii.  15,  Sept.  The  change  in  the  Rev.  from  charity 
to  love,  is  a  good  and  thoroughly  defensible  one.  Charity  fol- 
lows the  caritas  of  the  Vulgate,  and  is  not  used  consistently  in 
the  A.  V.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  gospels,  ar/d'K'q  is  always 
rendered  love,  and  mostly  elsewhere,  except  in  this  epistle, 
where  the  word  occurs  but  twice.  Charity,  in  modern  usage, 
has  acquired  the  senses  of  tolerance  and  'beneficence,  which  ex- 
press only  single  phases  of  love.  There  is  no  more  reason  for 
saying  "  charity  envieth  not,"  than  for  saying  "  God  is  charity ; " 
"  the  charity  of  Christ  constraineth  us ;  "  "  the  charity  of  God 
is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts."  The  real  objection  to  the  change 
on  the  part  of  unscholarly  partisans  of  the  A.  V.  is  the  break- 
ing of  the  familiar  rhythm  of  the  verses. 

Sounding  brass  (^(£KKo<i  rix<^v).  The  metal  is  not  properly 
hrass,  the  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  but  copper,  or  hronze,  the 
alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  of  which  the  Homeric  weapons  were 
made.  Being  the  metal  in  common  use,  it  came  to  be  employed 
as  a  term  for  metal  in  general.  Afterward  it  was  distinguished  ; 
common  copper  being  called  hlacJc  or  red  copper,  and  the  cele- 
'brated  Corinthian  bronze  being  known  as  mioaed  copper.  The 
word  here  does  not  mean  a  hrazen  instrument,  but  a  piece  of 
unwrought  metal,  which  emitted  a  sound  on  being  struck.  In 
the  streets  of  Seville  one  may  see  pedlers  striking  together 
two  pieces  of  brass  instead  of  blowing  a  horn  or  ringing  a  bell. 
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Tinkling  cymbal  {Kv/j,^a\ov  oKaXd^ov).  The  verb  rendered 
tinhling,  alalaso,  originally  meant  to  repeat  the  cry  alala,  as  in 
battle.  It  is  used  by  Mark  (vi.  38)  of  the  wailings  of  hired 
mourners.  Hence,  generally,  to  ring  or  dang.  E.ev.,  clanging. 
Kv/j,^aXov  cymbal,  is  derived  from  KVfju^o^  a  hollow  or  a  cwp. 
The  cymbal  consisted  of  two  half-globes  of  metal,  which  were 
struck  together.  In  middle-age  Latin,  cymbalum  was  the  term 
for  a  church-  or  convent-bell.  Ducange  defines :  "  a  bell  by 
which  the  monks  are  called  to  meals,  and  which  is  hung  in  the 
cloister."  The  comparison  is  between  the  unmeaning  clash  of 
metal,  and  music;  between  ecstatic  utterances  which  are  jargon, 
and  utterances  inspired  by  love,  which,  though  unintelligible  to 
the  hearers,  may  carry  a  meaning  to  the  speaker  himself  and 
to  God,  1  Cor.  xiv.  4,  7. 

2.  All  mysteries  {to,  fiva-r-^pia  Travra).  The  mysteries,  all 
of  them.  See  on  Rom.  xi.  25.  The  article  indicates  the  well- 
known  spiritual  problems  which  exercise  men's  minds. 

A 1 1  faith  {iraa-av  rrfv  iriaTiv).  All  the  special  faith  which 
works  miracles. 

3.  Bestow  (i/rtB/ito-ft)).  Only  here  and  Eom.  xii.  20.  See  on 
sop,  John  xiii.  26.  The  verb  means  to  feed  out  in  morsels,  dole 
out. 

To  be  burned  (iW  Kav^^a-a^ai).  The  latest  critical  text 
reads  Kavx^a-cofiat  in  order  that  I  may  glory,  after  the  three 
oldest  MSS.  The  change  to  burned  might  have  been  suggested 
by  the  copyist's  familiarity  with  christian  martyrdoms,  or  by  the 
story  of  the  three  Hebrews.  Bishop  Lightfoot  finds  a  possible 
reference  to  the  case  of  an  Indian  fanatic  who,  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  burned  himself  alive  at  Athens.  His  tomb  there 
was  visible  in  Paul's  time,  and  may  have  been  seen  by  him. 
It  bore  the  inscription :  "  Zarmochegas  the  Indian  from  Bar- 
gosa,  according  to  the  ancient  customs  of  India,  made  himself 
immortal  and  lies  here."  Calanus,  an  Indian  gymnosophist 
who  followed  Alexander,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  sufferings, 
burned  himself  before  the  Macedonian  army  (see  Plutarch, 
"Alexander").     Martyrdom  for  the  sake  of  ambition  was  a 
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fact  of  early  occurrence  in  the  Church,  if  not  in  Paul's  day. 
Farrar  says  of  his  age,  "  both  at  this  time  and  in  the  persecu- 
tion of  Diocletian,  there  were  Christians  who,  oppressed  by 
debt,  by  misery,  and  sometimes  even  by  a  sense  of  guilt,  thrust 
themselves  into  the  glory  and  imagined  redemptiveness  of  the 
baptism  of  blood.  .  .  .  The  extravagant  estimate  formed- 
of  the  merits  of  all  who  were  confessors,  became,  almost  immed- 
iately, the  cause  of  grave  scandals.  We  are  horrified  to  read 
in  Cyprian's  letter  that  even  in  prison,  even  when  death  was 
imminent,  there  were  some  of  the  confessors  who  were  puffed 
up  with  vanity  and  pride,  and  seemed  to  think  that  the  blood 
of  martyrdom  would  avail  them  to  wash  away  the  stains  of 
flagrant  and  even  recent  immoralities  "  ("  Lives  of  the  Fathers," 
ch.  vi.,  see.  ii.). 

i.  Suffereth  long  (jiaKpo^iiet).     See  on  Jas.  v.  7. 

Is  kind  (^(prfa-TeieTai).  Only  here  in  the  New  Testament. 
See  on  'xprjo-TO'i,  A.  V.,  easy,  Matt.  xi.  30,  and  ')(pr]ar6Tr)<;  good, 
Eom.  iii.  12. 

"  The  liigli  charity  which  makes  us  servants 
Prompt  to  the  counsel  which  controls  the  world." 

Dante,  "  Paradise,"  xxi.,  70,  71. 

Vaunteth  (Tre/OTre/seiJeTat).  From  •n-epTrepo';  a  iraggart.  Used 
of  one  who  sounds  his  own  praises.  Cicero  introduces  a  com- 
pound of  the  word  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  describing 
his  speech  in  the  presence  of  Pompey,  who  had  just  addressed 
the  senate  on  his  return  from  the  Mithridatic  war.  He  says  : 
"Heavens!  Row  I  showed  o_f  {eve-Kepirepevcrdfi-qv)  before  my 
new  auditor  Pompey,"  and  describes  the  various  rhetorical 
tricks  which  he  employed. 

Puffed  up  {(f>vcri,ovTai).  See  on  ch.  iv.  6,  and  compare  ch. 
viii.  1 .  Of  inward  disposition,  as  the  previous  word  denotes 
outward  display.     The  opposite  is  put  by  Dante  : 

"  That  swells  with  love  the  spirit  well-disposed." 

"Paradiso,"  x.,  144. 
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5.  Easily  provoked  {•jrapo^vverai).  Easily  is  superfluous, 
and  gives  a  wrong  coloring  to  the  statement,  which  is  absolute : 
is  not  provoked  or  exasperated.  The  verb  occurs  only  here  and 
Acts  xvii.  16.  The  kindred  noun  7rapo^vafi6<;,  in  Acts  xv.  39, 
describes  the  irritation  which  arose  between  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas. In  Heb.  x.  24,  stimulating  to  good  works.  It  is  used  of 
provoking  God,  Deut.  ix.  8  ;  Ps.  cv.  29 ;  Isa.  Ixv.  3. 

Thinketh  no  evil  {ov  Xoyl^erai  to  Kaicov).  JAi.,  reckoneth 
not  the  evil.  Kev.,  taJceth  not  account  of.  The  evil ;  namely, 
that  which  is  done  to  love.  "  Love,  instead  of  entering  evil  as 
a  debt  in  its  account-book,  voluntarily  passes  the  sponge  over 
what  it  endures  "•  (Godet). 

6.  Rejoiceth  in  the  truth  (o-u7;^;a4>et  r^  akit^ela).  Eev., 
correctly,  rejoiceth  with.  Truth  is  personified  as  love  is. 
Compare  Ps.  Ixxxv.  10. 

7.  Beareth  {a^reyei).  See  on  suffer,  ch.  ix.  12.  It  keeps  out 
resentment  as  the  ship  keeps  out  the  water,  or  the  roof  the 
rain. 

Endureth  (inrofievei).  An  advance  on  heareth:  patient  ac- 
quiescence, holding  its  ground  when  it  can  no  longer  believe 
nor  hope. 

"  All  my  days  are  spent  and  gone ; 
And  ye  no  more  shall  lead  your  wretched  life, 
Caring  for  me.     Hard  was  it,  that  I  know,  ^ 

My  children  1     Yet  one  word  is  strong  to  loose. 
Although  alone,  the  hurden  of  these  toils, 
For  love  in  larger  store  ye  could  not  have 
From  any  than  from  him  who  standeth  here." 

Sophocles,  "Oedipus  at  Colonus,"  613-618. 


8.  Faileth  (eW/Trret).  Falls  off  {Ik)  like  a  leaf  or  flower,  as 
Jas.  i.  11 ;  1  Pet.  i.  24.  In  classical  Greek  it  was  used  of  an 
actor  who  was  hissed  off  the  stage.  But  the  correct  reading  is 
TTtTTTet  falls,  in  a  little  more  general  sense,  as  Luke  xvi.  17. 
Love  holds  its  place. 

11.  A  child.    See  on  ch.  iii.  1,  and  ii.  6. 
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I  understood  {e^povovv).  See  on  Horn.  viii.  5.  The  kind- 
red noun  ^peve<;  occurs  only  once  in  the  New  Testament,  eh. 
xiv.  20,  where  also  it  is  associated  with  children  in  the  sense  of 
reflection  or  discrimination.  Rev.  renders  folt ;  but  the  verb, 
as  Edwards  correctly  remarks,  is  not  the  generic  term  for  emo- 
tion, though  it  may  be  used  for  what  includes  emotion.  The 
reference  here  is  to  the  earlier  undeveloped  exercise  of  the 
childish  mind  ;  a  thinking  which  is  not  yet  connected  reason- 
ing. This  last  is  expressed  by  e^tyyi^ofjuqv  I  thought  or  reasoned. 
There  seems  to  be  a  covert  reference  to  the  successive  stages 
of  development ;  mere  idle  prating ;  thought,  in  the  sense  of 
crude,  general  notions ;  consecutive  reasoning. 

When  I  became  (ore  yiyova).  Eev.,  better,  giving  the  force 
of  the  perfect  tense,  now  that  I  am  become.  Hence  I  have  put 
away  for  1  put  away.     Lit.,  have  hr ought  them  to  nought. 

12.  Through  a  glass  (St'  iaoiTTpov).  Rev.,  in  a  mirror. 
Through  {Bid)  is  hy  ?neans  of.  Others,  however,  explain  it  as 
referring  to  the  illusion  by  which  the  mirrored  image  appears 
to  be  ou  the  other  side  of  the  surface  :  others,  again,  think  that 
the  reference  is  to  a  window  made  of  horn  or  other  translucent 
material.  This  is  quite  untenable.  "EaoirTpov  inirror  occurs 
only  here  and  Jas.  i.  23.  The  synonymous  word  KdroTrrpov 
does  not  appear  in  the  New  Testament,  but  its  kindred  verb 
KaTOTTTpi^ofiat  to  looTc  at  one's  self  in  a  mirror,  is  found,  2  Cor. 
iii.  18.  The  thought  of  imperfect  seeing  is  emphasized  by  the 
character  of  the  ancient  mirror,  which  was  of  polished  metal, 
and  required  constant  polishing,  so  that  a  sponge  with  pounded 
pumice-stone  was  generally  attached  to  it.  Corinth  was  fam- 
ous for  the  manufacture  of  these.  Pliny  mentions  stone  mirrors 
of  agate,  and  Nero  is  said  to  have  used  an  emerald.  The  mir- 
rors were  usually  so  small  as  to  be  carried  in  the  hand,  though 
there  are  allusions  to  larger  ones  which  reflected  the  entire  per- 
son. The  figure  of  the  mirror,  illustrating  the  partial  vision  of 
divine  things,  is  frequent  in  the  rabbinical  writings,  applied,  for 
instance,  to  Moses  and  the  prophets.  Plato  says :  "  There  is  no 
light  in  the  earthly  copies  of  justice  or  temperance  or  any  of 
the  higher  qualities  which  are  precious  to  souls :  they  are  seen 
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through  a  glass,  dimly"  ("Phaedrus,"  250).     Compare  "Ee- 
public,"  vii.,  516. 

Darkly  (eV  alviyfiari).  Lit.,  in  a  riddle  or  enigma,  the  word 
expressing  the  ohaeure  form  in  which  the  revelation  appears. 
Compare  Bi  aiviy/jidTmv  in  dark  speeches,  E  um.  xii.  8. 

Face  to  face.     Compare  ?/iouik  to  mouth.  Num.  xii.  8. 

Shall  I  know  {iiri'yvQicroiJLat).  American  Rev.,  rightly,  "I 
shall /w%  know."  See  on  knowledge,  Eom.  iii.  20.  The  A.  V. 
has  brought  this  out  in  2  Cor.  vi.  9,  well  known. 

I  am  known  {eTreyvojo-Srjv).  The  tense  is  the  aorist,  "was 
known,"  in  my  imperfect  condition.  Paul  places  himself  at 
the  future  stand-point,  when  the  perfect  has  come.  The  com- 
pound verb  is  the  same  as  the  preceding.  Hence  American 
Eev.,  "  I  W&&  fully  known." 

13.  And  now  {vwl  Se).  Rev.,  hut;  better  than  and,  bring- 
ing out  the  contrast  with  the  transient  gifts.  Now  is  logieal 
and  not  temjporal.     Thus,  as  it  is. 

Abideth.  Not  merely  in  this  life.  The  essential  perman- 
ence of  the  three  graces  is  asserted.  In  their  nature  they  are 
eternal. 


CHAPTER  XIY. 

3.  To  edification  —  exhortation  —  comfort  {oUoBofiijv  — 
7rapdK\t]a-iv — irapa/juv^iav).  Omit  to.  For  edification  see  on 
huild  up,  Acts  XX.  32.  Exhortation,  so  American  Rev.  Rev., 
comfort.  See  on  Luke  vi.  24.  Uapa/jLvSia  comfort,  Rev.,  C07i- 
solation,  occurs  only  here  in  the  New  Testament.  UapafivSiov, 
which  is  the  same,  in  Philip,  ii.  1.  The  two  latter  words  are 
found  together  in  Philip,  ii.  1,  and  their  kindred  verbs  in  1 
Thess.  ii.  11.  The  differences  in  rendering  are  not  important. 
The  words  will  bear  either  of  the  meanings  in  the  two  Revis- 
ions. If  TrapaKXrjcnv  be  rendered  as  Rev.,  comfort,  TrapafivS^la 
might  be  rendered  incentive,  which  implies  exhortation.  Con- 
solatimi  and  comfort  border  a  little  too  closely  on  each  other. 
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7.  Voice  {tf)Q)VT]v).  See  on  sound,  Eom.  x.  18.  The  sound 
generally.  Used  sometimes  of  sounds  emitted  by  things  with- 
out life,  as  a  trumpet  or  the  wind.  See  Matt.  xxiv.  31 ;  John 
iii.  8. 

Harp  (Ki^dpa).     See  on  Apoc.  v.  8. 

Distinction  {hiaaroXrjv).  Proper  modulation.  Compare  the 
use  of  the  word  in  Rom.  iii.  22 ;  x.  12. 

Sounds  {(pl^oyyoK).  The  distinctive  sounds  as  modulated. 
See  on  Rom.  x.  18. 

8.  The  trumpet  {a-aXTriy^).     Properly,  a  war-trumpet. 

Sound  {jxovrjv).  Rev.,  much  better,  voice,  preserving  the 
distinction  between  the  mere  sound  of  the  trumpet  and  the 
modulated  notes.  The  case  miglit  be  illustrated  by  the  bugle- 
calls  or  points  by  which  military  commands  are  issued,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mere  blare  of  the  trumpet. 

10.  Voices — without  signification  {<j>o)vmv — a(^wvcov).  The 
translation  loses  the  word-play.  So  many  kinds  of  voices,  and 
no  kind  is  voiceless.     By  voices  are  meant  languages. 

11.  Meaning  (Bvvaficv).     \!\\..,  force. 

Barbarian.  Supposed  to  be  originally  a  descriptive  word 
of  those  who  uttered  harsh,  rude  accents — har  har.  Homer 
calls  the  Carians  ^ap^o.pb^wvoi  harhar-oioiced,  liarsh-speahing 
("Iliad,"  ii.,  867).  Later,  applied  to  all  who  did  not  speak 
Greek.  Socrates,  speaking  of  the  way  in  which  the  Greeks  di- 
vide up  mankind,  says :  "  Here  they  cut  off  the  Hellenes  as  one 
species,  and  all  the  other  species  of  mankind,  which  are  innum- 
ei-able  and  have  no  connection  or  common  language,  thej'  in- 
clude under  the  single  name  of  barbarians "  (Plato,  "  States- 
man," 262).  So  Clytaemnestra  of  the  captive  Cassandra: 
'■'Like  a  swallow,  endowed  with  an  unintelligible  barbaric  voice" 
(Aeschylus,  "  Agamemnon,"  1051).  Prodicus  in  Plato's  "  Pro- 
tagoras" says:  "Simonides  is  twitting  Pittacus  with  ignorance 
of  the  use  of  terms,  which,  in  a  Lesbian,  who  has  been  accust- 
omed to  speak  in  a  barbarous  language,  is  natural"  (341). 
Aristophanes  calls  the  birds  harharians  because  they  sing  inart- 
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iculately  ("  Birds,"  199) ;  and  Sophocles  calls  a  foreign  land 
cvyXcoaa-o:;  without  a  tongue.  "  Neither  Hellas  nor  a  tongueless 
land"  (" Trachiniae,"  1060).  Later,  the  word  took  the  sense 
of  outlandish  or  rude. 

12.  Spiritual  gifts  {Trvev/j.a.Twv).  Lit,  spirits.  Paul  treats 
the  different  spiritual  manifestations  as  if  they  represented  a 
variety  of  spirits.  To  an  observer  of  the  unseemly  rivalries  it 
would  appear  as  if  not  one  spirit,  but  different  spirits,  were 
the  object  of  their  zeal. 

13.  Pray  that  he  may  interpret  {TrpoaevxeaSaj  iva  Siep- 
firjvevrj).  Not,  pray  for  the  gift  of  interpretation,  but  use  his 
unknown  tongue  in  prayer,  which,  above  all  other  spiritual 
gifts,  would  minister  to  the  power  of  interpreting. 

14.  Spirit  {irvevfia).  The  human  spirit,  which  is  moved  by 
the  divine  Spirit.     See  on  Eom.  viii.  4. 

Understanding  {vovi).     See  on  Eom.  vii.  23. 

Is  unfruitful  {aKapiro'i  ia-Tiv).     Furnishes  nothing  to  others. 

15.  I  will  sing  (i/ra\w).  See  on  Jas.  v.  13.  The  verb  dSco 
is  also  used  for  sing,  Eph.  v.  19  ;  Col.  iii.  16  ;  Apoc.  v.  9 ;  xiv. 
3  ;  XV.  3.  In  the  last  two  passages  it  is  combined  with  playing 
on  harps.  In  Eph.  v.  19  we  have  both  verbs.  The  noun  ylrdX- 
fi6<!  psalm  (Eph.  v.  19 ;  Col.  iii.  16  ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  26),  which  is 
etymologically  akin  to  this  verb,  is  used  in  the  'New  Testament 
of  a  religious  song  in  general,  having  the  character  of  an  Old- 
Testament  psalm ;  though  in  Matt.  xxvi.  30 ;  Mark  xiv.  26, 
ifjLvico  hymneo,  whence  our  hymn,  is  used  of  singing  an  Old- 
Testament  psalm.  Here  applied  to  such  songs  improvised 
under  the  spiritual  ecstasy  (ver.  26).  Some  think  that  the  verb 
has  here  its  original  signification  of  singing  with  an  instrument. 
This  is  its  dominant  sense  in  the  Septuagint,  and  both  Basil 
and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  define  a  psalm  as  implying  instrumental 
accompaniment ;  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  while  forbidding 
the  use  of  the  flute  in  the  agapae,  permitted  the  harp.  But 
neither  Basil  nor  Ambrose  nor  Chrysostom,  in  their  panegyrics 
upon  music,  mention  instrumental  music,  and  Basil  expressly 
condemns  it.     Bingham  dismisses  the  matter  summarily,  and 
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cites  Justin  Martyr  as  saying  expressly  that  instrumental  music 
was  not  used  in  the  Christian  Church.  The  verb  is  used  here 
in  the  general  sense  of  singing  praise. 

16.  The  place  {tov  tottov).  Some  explain  of  a  particular 
seat  in  the  assembly.  Rather  it  expresses  the  condition  of 
those  who  are  unintelligent  as  regards  the  utterance  in  an  un- 
known tongue. 

The  unlearned  {IBiStov).  Only  once  outside  of  the  Corin- 
thian Epistles :  Acts  iv.  13  (see  note).  In  the  Septuagint  it 
does  not  occur,  but  its  kindred  words  are  limited  to  the  sense 
of  private,  j>ersonal.  Trench  ("  Synonyms  ")  illustrates  the  fact 
that  in  classical  Greek  there  lies  habitually  in  the  word  "  a 
negative  of  the  particular  skill,  knowledge,  profession,  or  stand- 
ing, over  against  which  it  is  antithetically  set ;  and  not  of  any 
other  except  that  alone."  As  over  against  the  physician,  for 
instance,  he  is  ISicottj';  in  being  unskilled  in  medicine.  This  is 
plainly  the  case  here — the  man  who  is  unlearned  as  respects 
the  gift  of  tongues.  From  the  original  meaning  of  a  private 
individual,  the  word  came  to  denote  one  who  was  unfit  for  pub- 
lic life,  and  therefore  uneducated,  and  finally,  one  whose  mental 
powers  were  deficient.  Hence  our  idiot.  Idiot,  however,  in 
earlier  English,  was  used  in  the  milder  sense  of  an  uneducated 
person.  Thus  "  Christ  vras  received  of  idiots,  of  the  vulgar 
people,  and  of  the  simpler  sort"  (Blount).  "What,  vrenest 
thou  make  an  idiot  of  our  dame  ? "  (Chaucer,  5893).  "  This 
plain  and  idiotical  style  of  Scripture."  "Pictures  are  the 
scripture  of  idiots  and  simple  persons  "  (Jeremy  Taylor). 

Amen.  Rev.,  correctly,  the  Amen.  The  customary  response 
of  the  congregation,  adopted  from  the  synagogue  worship.  See 
Deut.  xxvii.  15  sqq. ;  ISTeh.  viii.  6.  The  Rabbins  have  numer- 
ous sayings  about  the  Amen.  "Greater  is  he  who  responds 
Amen  than  he  who  blesses."  "Whoever  answers  Amen,  his 
name  shall  be  great  and  blessed,  and  the  decree  of  his  damna- 
tion is  utterly  done  away."  "  To  him  who  answers  Amen  the 
gates  of  Paradise  are  open."  An  ill-considered  Amen  was 
styled  "  an  orphan  Amen."  "Whoever  says  an  orphan  Amen, 
his  children  shall  be  orphans."     The  custom  was  perpetuated 
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in  Christian  worship,  and  this  response  enters  into  all  the  an- 
cient liturgies.  Jerome  says  that  the  united  voice  of  the  people 
in  the  Amen  sounded  like  the  fall  of  water  or  the  sound  of 
thunder. 

19.  Teach  (/caTT/^^jjo-®).     Orally.     See  on  Luke  i.  4. 

20.  Understanding  {tjypeaiv).  Only  here  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Originally,  in  a  physical  sense,  the  diaphragm.  Denot- 
ing the, reasoning  power  on  the  reflective  side,  and  perhaps  in- 
tentionally used  instead  of  vovf  (ver.  15),  which  emphasizes  the 
distinction  from  ecstasy. 

Children — be  ye  children  {iraiSla — vrjTnd^ere).  The  A.  V. 
misses  the  distinction  between  children  and  baies,  the  stronger 
term  for  being  unversed  in  malice.  In  imderstanding  they  are 
to  be  above  mere  children.  In  malice  they  are  to  be  very  babes. 
See  on  child,  ch.  xiii.  11. 

Malice  {icaKLa).     See  on  Jas.  i.  21. 

Men  (reXetof).     hit.,  perfect.     See  on  ch.  ii.  6. 

21.  It  is  written,  etc.  From  Isa.  xxviii.  11,  12.  The  quo- 
tation does  not  correspond  exactly  either  to  the  Hebrew  or  to 
the  Septuagint.  Heb.,  with  stammerings  of  lip.  Sept.,  By 
reason  of  contemptuous  words  of  lips.  Paul  omits  the  Heb.: 
This  is  the  rest,  give  ye  rest  to  the  weary,  and  this  is  the  repose. 
Sept. :  This  is  the  rest  to  him  who  is  hungry,  and  this  is  the 
ruin.  The  point  of  the  quotation  is  that  speech  in  strange 
tongues  was  a  chastisement  for  the  unbelief  of  God's  ancient 
people,  by  which  they  were  made  to  hear  His  voice  "  speaking 
in  the  harsh  commands  of  the  foreign  invader."  So  in  the 
Corinthian  Church,  the  intelligible  revelation  of  God  has  not 
been  properly  received. 

24.  Convinced  (eXey^^eTot).  Of  his  sins.  See  on  tell  him 
his  fault.  Matt,  xviii.  15  ;  convinced,  Jas.  ii.  9  ;  reproved,  John 
iii.  20.     Kev.,  reproved :  convicted  in  margin. 

Judged  {avaKpiverai).  Examined  and  judged.  The  word 
implies  inquiry  rather  than  sentence.  Each  inspired  speaker, 
in  his  heart-searching  utterances,  shall  start  questions  which 
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shall  reveal  the  hearer  to  himself.  See  on  discerned,  ch.  ii.  14. 
On  the  compounds  of  Kpiva,  see  on  ch.  xi.  29,  31,  32. 

27.  By  two,  etc.  That  is,  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  at 
each  meeting.* 

By  course  {ava  iJLepo<i).  Kev.,  correctly,  in  turn.  Edwards' 
explanation,  anti;phonaUy,  is  quite  beside  the  mark. 

29.  Judge.  See  on  ch.  xi.  29.  Keferring  to  the  gift  of  the 
discernment  of  spirits.     See  on  ch.  xii.  10. 

30.  That  sitteth.    Rev.,  sitting  ly.     The  speaker  standing. 

32.  The  spirits.  The  movements  and  manifestations  of  the 
divine  Spirit  in  the  human  spirit,  as  in  ch.  xii.  10. 

Are  subject.  "People  speak  as  if  the  divine  authority  of 
the  prophetic  word  were  somehow  dependent  on,  or  confirmed 
by,  the  fact  that  the  prophets  enjoyed  visions.  .  .  .  In  the 
New  Testament  Paul  lays  down  the  principle  that,  in  true 
prophecy,  self-consciousness,  and  self-conmiand  are  never  lost. 
'The  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subject  to  the  prophets'"  (W. 
Robertson  Smith,  "  The  Prophets  of  Israel "). 

33.  Confusion  (aKarao-Tao-ta?).  See  on  commotions,  Luke 
xxi.  9 ;  and  unruly,  Jas.  iii.  8.     Compare  2  Cor.  vi.  5. 

As  in  all  the  churches  of  the  saints.  Many  connect  these 
words  with  let  the  women,  etc.  The  old  arrangement  is  retained 
by  Rev.  and  by  Westcott  and  Hort,  though  the  latter  regard 
the  words  and  the  spirits — of  peace  as  parenthetical.  I  see  no 
good  reason  for  departing  from  the  old  arrangement.f 

38.  Let  him  be  ignorant  {oyvoeiTO)).  Let  him  remain  ig- 
norant. The  text  is  doubtful.  Some  read  ayvoeiTai  he  is  not 
known/  i.e.,  he  is  one  whom  God  knows  not. 

*  Edwards,  very  strangely,  explains  "two  or  three  at  a  time."  As  Godet 
pertinently  says  :  "  Certainly  Paul  would  never  have  approved  of  the  simul- 
taneous utterance  of  several  discourses,  the  one  hindering  the  effect  of  the 
other." 

•)•  There  is  force  in  Edwards'  remark  that  in  the  new  arrangement  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  the  implied  permission  to  women  in  ch.  xi.  5. 
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CHAPTER  XT. 

1.  I  declare  {yvcapi^o)).  Reproachfully,  as  having  to  declare 
the  Gospel  anew. 

2.  If  ye  keep  in  memory  what,  etc.  I  see  no  good  reason 
for  departing  from  the  arrangement  of  the  A.  V.,  which  states 
that  the  salvation  of  the  readers  depends  on  their  holding  fast 
the  word  preached.*  Rev.  reads:  through  which  ye  are  saved; 
I  make  known,  I  say,  in  what  words  I  peached  it  unto  you, 
if  ye  hold  it  fast,  etc.  This  is  certainly  very  awkward,  making 
Paul  say  that  their  holding  it  fast  was  the  condition  on  which 
he  preached  it.     American  Rev.  as  A.  Y. 

3.  That  Christ,  etc.  Stanley  remarks  that  vv.  1-11  contain 
the  earliest  known  specimen  of  what  may  be  called  the  creed  of 
the  early  Church,  differing,  indeed,  from  what  is  properly  called 
a  creed,  in  being  rather  a  sample  of  the  exact  form  of  the 
apostle's  early  teaching,  than  a  profession  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
converts.  See  his  dissertation  in  the  commentary  on  Corinth- 
ians. 

4.  Rose  {i'^'^yepTaij.  Rev.,  correctly,  hath  heen  raised. 
Died  and  was  huried  are  in  the  aorist  tense.  The  change  to 
the  perfect  marks  the  abiding  state  which  began  with  the  resur- 
rection.    He  hath  been  raised  and  still  lives. 

5.  Was  seen  (co^Stj).  Rev.,  appeared.  The  word  most 
commonly  used  in  the  New  Testament  for  seeing  visions.  See 
on  Luke  xxii.  43.  Compare  the  kindred  oTrracria  vision,  Luke 
i.  22  ;  Acts  xxvi.  19 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  1. 

8.  One  born  out  of  due  time  (to!  eKrpdfMTi).  Only  here 
in  the  IS'ew  Testament.  It  occurs,  ISTum.  xii.  12 ;  Job  iii.  16  ; 
Eccl.  vi.  3.  The  Hebrew  nephel,  which  it  is  used  to  translate, 
occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  Ps.  Iviii.  8,  where  the  Septuagint 

*  Edwards'  distinction  between  ihe  word  and  the  Gospel  itself  is  overstrained, 
\6yos  being  constantly  used  specifically  for  the  gospel  doctrine. 
Vol.  III.— 18 
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follows  another  reading  of  the  Hebrew  text.  In  every  case  the 
word  means  an  abortion,  a  still-horn  embryo.  In  the  same 
sense  it  is  found  frequently  in  Greek  medical  writers,  as  Galen 
and  Hippocrates,  and  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle  on  physical 
science.  This  is  the  rendering  of  the  Eheims  Yersion :  an 
abortive.  Wye,  a  dead-born  child.  The  rendering  of  the 
A.  y.  and  Kev.  is  unsatisfactory,  since  it  introduces  the  notion 
of  time  which  is  not  in  the  original  word,  and  fails  to  express 
the  abortive  character  of  the  product ;  leaving  it  to  be  inferred 
that  it  is  merely  ^premature,  but  living  and  not  dead.  The 
word  does  not  mean  an  untimely  living  birth,  but  a  dead  abor- 
tion, and  suggests  no  notion  of  lateness  of  birth,  but  rather  of 
being  born  before  the  time.  The  words  as  unto  the  abolition 
are  not  to  be  connected  with  last  of  all— last  of  all  as  todhe 
abortion— h&cmse  there  is  no  congruity  nor  analogy  between 
the  figure  of  an  abortion  and  the  fact  that  Christ  appeared  to 
him  last.  Connect  rather  with  Ee  ajpf  eared :  last  of  all  He 
appeared  unto  me  as  tmto  the  abortion.  Paul  means  that  when 
Christ  appeared  to  him  and  called  him,  he  was— as  compared 
with  the  disciples  who  had  known  and  followed  Him  from  the 
first,  and  whom  he  had  been  persecuting— no  better  than  an 
unperfected  foetus  among  living  men.  The  comparison  em- 
phasizes his  condition  at  the  time  of  his  call.  The  attempt  to 
explain  by  a  reference  to  Paul's  insignificant  appearance,  from 
which  he  was  nicknamed  "The  Abortion"  by  his  enemies, 
requires  no  refutation.* 

10.  Was  not  {pii  iyev^ST]).  Kev.,  better,  was  not  found  : 
did  not  turn  out  to  be. 

11.  Ye  believed  {eiria-TeveraTe).  When  the  Gospel  was  first 
preached :  with  a  suggestion  of  a  subsequent  wavering  from 
the  faith. 

12.  There  is  no  resurrection.  Compare  Aeschylus :  "But 
who  can  recall  by  charms  a  man's  dark  blood  shed  in  death, 
when  once  it  has  fallen  to  the  ground  at  his  feet  ?     Had  this 


*  See  two  thorough  articles,    "  St.   Paul  an  Eotroma,"  by  E.   Huxtable, 

■  Expositor,"  second  series,  iii.,  368,  364. 
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been  lawful,  Zeus  would  not  have  stopped  him  who  knew  the 
right  way  to  restore  men  from  the  dead "  *  ("  Agamemnon," 
987-992). 

14.  Vain  [kgvov).     Empty,  a  mere  chimaera. 

17.  Vain  (jxaTaia).  A  different  word,  signifying  fruitless. 
The  difference  is  between  reality  and  result. 

19.  Only.  To  be  taken  with  the  whole  clause,  at  the  end 
of  which  it  stands  emphatically.  If  in  this  life  we  are  hopers 
in  Christ,  and  if  that  is  all.  If  we  are  not  such  as  shall  have 
hope  in  Christ  after  we  shall  have  fallen  asleep. 

20.  The  first-fruits  (aTrapxv)-  See  on  Jas.  i.  18.  Omit 
hecome.     Compare  Col.  i.  18,  and  see  on  Apoc.  i.  5. 

22.  All — all.  "What  the  all  means  in  the  one  case  it  means 
in  the  other. 

23.  Order  (jar/iiaTC).  Only  here  in  the  New  Testament. 
In  Sept.,  a  hand,  troop,  or  cohort ;  also  a  standard  j  l^um.  x. 
14 ;,,  xviii.  22,  26.  How  the  one  idea  ran  into  the  other  may 
be  perceived  from  the  analogy  of  the  Latin  manvpulus,  a  hand- 
ful of  hay  twisted  round  a  pole  and  used  by  the  Eomans  as  tlie 
standard  of  a  company  of  soldiers,  from  which  the  company  itself 
was  called  manipulus.  In  classical  Greek,  besides  the  meaning 
of  company,  it  means  an  ordinance  and  a  fixed  assessment. 
Here  in  the  sense  of  hand,  or  company,  in  pursuance  of  the 
principle  of  a  descending  series  of  ranks,  and  of  consequent 
subordinations  which  is  assumed  by  Paul.  The  series  runs, 
God,  Christ,  man.  See  ch.  iii.  21-23 ;  xi.  3.  The  reference 
is  not  to  time  or  merit,  but  simply  to  the  fact  that  each  occupies 
his  own  place  in  the  economy  of  resurrection,  which  is  one 
great  process  in  several  acts.  Band  after  band  rises.  First 
Christ,  then  Christians.  The  same  idea  appears  in  the  first- 
fruits  and  the  harvest. 


'  Aesculapius. 
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24.  Rule  — authority— power  {apxhv,  i^ovaiav,  Bvvafiiv). 
Abstract  terms  for  different  orders  of  spiritual  and  angelic 
powers ;  as  Eph.  i.  21 ;  iii.  10 ;  vi.  12  ;  Col.  i.  16. 

27.  When  He  saith  (otuv  eiirrj).  God,  speaking  through 
the  Psalmist  (Ps.  viii.  6).  Some,  however,  give  a  future  force 
to  the  verb,  and  render  iut  when  He  shall  have  said ;  i.e., 
when,  at  the  end,  God  shall  have  said,  "  All  things  are  put  un- 
der Him.     The  subjection  is  accomplished."    See  Kev.,  margin. 

29.  What  shall  they  do  (rt  iroLrjo-ovai.v).  What  will  they 
effect  or  accomplish.  I^ot,  What  will  they  home  recourse  to  ? 
nor.  How  will  it  profit  them  ?  The  reference  is  to  the  living 
who  are  baptized  for  the  dead. 

Baptized  for  the  dead  (fia-TTTi^ofjuepot  virep  t&v  vcKp&v). 
Concerning  this  expression,  of  which  some  thirty  different  ex- 
planations are  given,  it  is  best  to  admit  frankly  that  we  lack 
the  facts  for  a  decisive  interpretation.  None  of  the  explana- 
tions proposed  are  free  from  objection.  Paul  is  evidently  al- 
luding to  a  usage  familiar  to  his  readers ;  and  the  term  em- 
ployed was,  as  Godet  remarks,  in  their  vocabulary,  a  sort  of 
technical  phrase.  A  large  number  of  both  ancient  and  modern 
commentators  *  adopt  the  view  that  a  living  Christian  was  bap- 
tized for  an  unbaptized  dead  Christian.  The  Greek  expositors 
regarded  the  words  the  dead  as  equivalent  to  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  and  the  baptism  as  a  manifestation  of  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  Godet  adopts  the  explanation 
which  refers  baptism  to  martyrdom, — the  baptism  of  blood — and 
cites  Luke  xii.  50,  and  Mark  x.  38.  In  the  absence  of  anything 
more  satisfactory  I  adopt  the  explanation  given  above. 

31.  I  protest,  etc.  I  protest  is  not  expressed,  but  merely 
implied,  in  the  particle  of  adjuration,  vrj  hy.  The  order  of  the 
Greek  is  noteworthy.     I  die  daily,  hy  your  rejoicing,  etc. 

Your  rejoicing  (t^v  vfierepav  Kavx'jo'iv).  Eev.,  better,  that 
fflorying  in  you  which  I  have.     Paul  would  say :  "  Yon  Corinth- 

*  Meyer,  Alford,  Ellicott,  Edwards,  Heinrioi,  De  Wette,  Neander,  Stanley, 
Schaff. 
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ian  Christians  are  the  fruit  of  my  apostolic  labor  which  has 
been  at  a  daily  risk  to  life ;  and  as  truly  as  I  can  point  to  you 
as  such  fruit,  so  truly  can  I  say,  '  I  die  daily.'  " 

I  die  daily.  I  am  in  constant  peril  of  my  life.  Compare 
2  Cor.  iv.  11;  xi.  23;  Rom.  viii.  36.  So  Clytaemnestra :  "I 
have  no  rest  by  night,  nor  can  I  snatch  from  the  day  a  sweet 
moment  of  repose  to  enfold  me ;  but  Time,  ever  standing  over 
me,  was  as  a  jailer  who  conducted  me  to  death  "  (Sophocles, 
"Electra,''  780,  781).  And  Pliilo :  "  And  each  day,  nay,  each 
hour,  I  die  beforehand,  enduring  many  deaths  instead  of  one, 
the  last." 

32.  After  tlie  manner  of  men  (Kara  av^pmirov).  As  men 
ordinarily  do,  for  temporal  reward ;  and  not  under  the  influ- 
ence of  any  higher  principle  or  hope. 

I  have  fought  with  beasts  {i:^piofidxva-a).  Only  here  in 
the  New  Testament.  Figuratively.  Paul,  as  a  Roman  citizen, 
would  not  have  been  set  to  fight  with  beasts  in  the  arena ;  and 
such  an  incident  would  not  have  been  likely  to  be  passed  over 
by  Luke  in  the  Acts.  Compare  similar  metaphors  in  ch.  iv.  9, 
2  Tim.  iv.  17 ;  Tit.  i.  12 ;  Ps.  xxii.  12,  13,  20,  21.  Some,  how- 
ever, think  it  is  to  be  taken  literally.*  They  refer  to  the  pres- 
ence at  Ephesus  of  the  Asiarchs  (Acts  xix.  31),  who  had  charge 
of  the  public  games,  as  indicating  that  the  tumult  took  place  at 
the  season  of  the  celebration  of  the  games  in  honor  of  Diana  ; 
to  the  fact  that  the  young  men  at  Ephesus  were  famous  for 
their  bull-fights ;  and  to  the  words  at  Ephesus  as  indicating  a 
particular  incident.  On  the  assumption  that  he  speaks  figura- 
tively, the  natural  reference  is  to  his  experience  with  the  feroc- 
ious mob  at  Ephesus.  There  was  a  legend  that  Paul  was 
thrown,  first  of  all,  to  a  lion ;  then  to  other  beasts,  but  was  left 
untouched  by  them  all.  In  the  Epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Rom- 
ans occur  these  words :  "  From  Syria  even  unto  Rome,  I  fight 
with  beasts,  both  by  land  and  sea,  both  night  and  day,  being 
botind  to  ten  leopards.  I  mean  a  band  of  soldiers,  who,  even 
when  they  receive  benefits,  show  themselves  all  the  worse  "  (v.). 

*  So  Godet,  whose  defence,  however,  is  very  feeble. 
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Compare  Epistle  to  Tralles,  x. :  "  "Why  do  I  pray  that  I  may 
fight  with  wild  beasts  ? "  So  in  the  Epistle  to  Smyrna  he  says : 
"  I  would  put  you  on  your  guard  against  these  monsters  in 
human  shape''''  {Sijpicav  r&v  av^pcoirofiop^oov) ;  and  in  the  An- 
tiochene  "Acts  of  Martyrdom"  it  is  said:  "He  (Ignatius) 
was  seized  by  a  beastly  soldiery,  to  be  led  away  to  Eome  as  a 
prey  for  carnivorous  beasts"  (ii.). 

Let  us  eat  and  drink,  etc.  Cited,  after  the  Septuagint,  from 
Tsa.  xxii.  13.  It  is  the  exclamation  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem 
during  the  siege  by  the  Assyrians.  The  traditional  founder  of 
Tarsus  was  Sardanapalus,  who  was  worshipped,  along  with 
Semiramis,  with  licentious  rites  which  resembled  those  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Paul  had  probably  witnessed  this  fest- 
ival, and  had  seen,  at  the  neighboring  town  of  Anchiale,  the 
statue  of  Sardanapalus,  represented  as  snapping  his  fingers,  and 
with  the  inscription  upon  the  pedestal,  "  Eat,  drink,  enjoy  thy- 
self. The  rest  is  nothing."  Farrar  cites  the  fable  of  the  Epi- 
curean fiy,  dying  in  the  honey-pot  with  the  words,  "  I  have 
eaten  and  drunk  and  bathed,  and  I  care  nothing  if  I  die." 
Among  the  inscriptions  from  the  catacombs,  preserved  in  the 
Vatican  are  these  :  "  To  the  divine  shade  of  Titus,  who  lived 
fifty-seven  years.  Here  he  enjoys  everything.  Baths  and 
wine  ruin  our  constitutions,  but  they  make  life  what  it  is. 
Farewell,  farewell."  "While  I  lived  I  lived  well.  My  play 
is  now  ended — soon  yours  will  be.  Farewell  and  applaud  me." 
Compare  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  ii.  l-'9. 

33.  Communications  (6/it\tW).  Wrong.  Lit,  companion- 
ships,    lie  v.,  com/pany. 

M  an  n  e  rs  (^Sij).  Only  here  in  the  New  Testament.  Origin- 
ally 57^0?  means  wn  accustomed  seat  or  haunt ;  thence  custom^ 
usage;  plural,  manners,  morals,  charcKter.  The  passage,  "  Evil 
company  doth  corrupt  good  manners,"  is  an  iambic  line ;  either 
the  repetition  of  a  current  proverb,  or  a  citation  of  the  same 
proverb  from  the  poet  Menander.  Compare  Aeschylus:  "Alas 
for  the  ill-lnek  in  mortals  that  brings  the  honest  man  into  com- 
pany with  those  who  have  less  regard  for  religion.     In  every 
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matter,  indeed,  nothing  is  worse  than  evil-fellowship  "  (o/itXta?) 
("  Seven  against  Thebes,"  593-595). 

34.  Awake  {iicv^yfrare).  Only  here  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  means  to  awake  from  a  drunken  stupor.  Compare  Joel  i. 
5,  Sept.  The  kindred  verb  avavij'pco  return  to  soberness  (A.  V. 
and  Rev.,  recover),  occurs  at  2  Tim.  ii.  26. 

Have  not  the  knowledge  {ayvaaMv  exovcnv).  Lit.,  have 
an  ignorance.  Stronger  than  ayvoelv  to  he  ignorant.  They 
have  and  hold  it.  For  the  form  of  expression,  see  on  have  sor- 
row, John  xvi.  22.  The  word  for  ignorance  is  found  only  here 
and  1  Pet.  ii.  15  (see  note). 

35.  How — with  what  (ttw? — Trotm).  Eev.,  correctly,  with 
what  manner  of.  There  are  two  questions :  the  first  as  to  the 
manner,  the  second  as  to  the  form  in  which  resurrection  is  to 
take  place.  The  answer  to  the  first.  How,  etc.,  is,  the  body  is 
raised  through  death  (ver.  36) ;  to  the  second,  with  what  hind 
of  a  body,  the  answer,  expanded  throughout  nearly  the  whole 
chapter,  is,  a  spiritual  body. 

Body  {(TO)fiaTi).  Organism.  The  objection  assumes  that 
the  risen  man  must  exist  in  some  kind  of  an  organism ;  and  as 
this  cannot  be  the  fleshly  body  which  is  corrupted  and  dissolved, 
resurrection  is  impossible,  ^cofia  body  is  related  to  aap^  flesh, 
as  general  to  special;  cw/ia  denoting  the  material  organism, 
not  apart  from  any  matter,  but  apart  from  any  definite  matter ; 
and  ffdp^  the  definite  earthly,  animal  organism.  See  on  Kom. 
vi.  6.  The  question  is  not,  what  will  be  the  substance  of  the 
risen  body,  but  what  will  be  its  organization  ("Wendt)  ? 

36.  Thou  sowest  (cru  o-Tret'/aets).  TAot^  is  emphatic.  Every 
time  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  something  which  is  quickened 
only  through  dying.  Paul  is  not  partial  to  metaphors  from 
nature,  and  his  references  of  this  character  are  mostly  to  nature 
in  connection  with  human  labor.  Dean  Howson  says  :  "  We 
find  more  of  this  kind  of  illustration  in  the  one  short  epistle  of 
St.  James  than  in  all  the  writings  of  St.  Paul "  ("  Metaphors 
of  St.  Paul."     Compare  Farrar's  "  Paul,"  i.,  20,  21). 
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Die.  Become  corrupted.  Applied  to  the  seed  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  analogy  with  the  body. 

37.  Not  that  body  that  shall  be.  Or,  more  literally,  that 
shall  come  to  pass.  Meeting  the  objector's  assumption  that 
either  the  raised  body  must  be  the  same  body,  or  that  there 
could  be  no  resurrection.  Paul  says :  "  What  you  sow  is  one 
body,  and  a  different  body  arises ; "  yet  the  identity  is  pre- 
served. Dissolution  is  not  loss  of  identity.  The  full  heads  of 
wheat  are  different  from  the  wheat-grain,  yet  both  are  wheat. 
Clement  of  Home,  in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  argu- 
ing for  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  cites  in  illustration  the 
fable  of  the  phoenix,  the  Arabian  bird,  the  only  one  of  its  kind, 
and  which  lives  for  a  hundred  years.  When  the  time  of  its 
death  draws  near  it  builds  itself  a  nest  of  frankincense,  myrrh, 
and  other  spices,  and  entering  it,  dies.  In  the  decay  of  its  flesh 
a  worm  is  produced,  which,  being  nourished  by  the  juices  of 
the  dead  bird,  brings  forth  feathers.  Then,  when  it  has  ac- 
quired strength,  it  takes  up  the  nest  with  the  bones  of  its  pa- 
rent and  bears  them  to  Heliopolis  in  Egypt. 

Bare  (yv/Mvbv).  Naked.  The  mere  seed,  without  the  later 
investiture  of  stalk  and  head. 

It  may  chance  {el  tvxoi).  Lit.,  i/"  it  happen  to  be:  i.e., 
whatever  grain  yon  may  chance  to  sow. 

38.  As  it  hath  pleased  («a9&)s  ^S^iXricrev).  Lit.,  even  as  He 
willed;  at  the  creation,  when  He  fixed  the  different  types  of 
grain,  so  that  each  should  permanently  assume  a  form  accord- 
ing to  its  distinctive  type— a  hody  of  its  own :  that  wheat 
should  always  be  wheat,  barley  barley,  etc.  Compare  Gen.  i. 
11,  12. 

39.  All  flesh  is  not  the  same  flesh.  Still  arguing  that  it 
is  conceivable  that  the  resurrection-body  should  be  organized 
diffei'ently  from  the  earthly  body,  and  in  a  way  which  cannot 
be  inferred  from  the  shape  of  the  earthly  body.  There  is  a 
great  variety  of  organization  among  bodies  which  we  know :  it 
may  fairly  be  inferred  that  there  may  be  a  new  and  different 
organization  in  those  which  we  do  not  know.     Flesh  is  the 
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body  of  the  earthly,  living  being,  including  the  bodily  form. 
See  on  Rom.  vii.  5,  sec.  3. 

40.  Celestial  bodies  (o-tu/Urara  eVov/^ai'ta).  Not  angels.  For 
the  meaning  of  awfiara  iodies  is  not  limited  to  animate  beings 
(see  vv.  37,  38),  and  "  the  scoffers  who  refused  to  believe  in 
the  existence  of  the  future  body  would  hardly  have  admitted 
the  existence  of  angelic  bodies.  To  convince  them  on  their 
own  ground,  the  apostle  appeals  exclusively  to  what  is  seen " 
(Godet).  The  sense  is,  the  Keamenly  hodies,  described  more 
specifically  in  ver.  41. 

Bodies  terrestrial  {a-mfiara  eTriyeta).  Looking  back  to  ver. 
39,  and  grouping  men,  beasts,  birds,  fishes  under  this  term.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  apostle  makes  two  general  categories 
— terrestrial  and  celestial  bodies,  and  shows  the  distinctions  of 
organization  subsisting  between  the  members  of  each — men, 
beasts,  fishes,  birds,  and  the  sun,  moon,  stars ;  and  that  he  also 
shows  the  distinction  between  the  two  categories  regarded  as 
wholes.  "  The  glory  of  the  celestial  is  one,  and  the  glory  of 
the  terrestrial  is  different." 

41.  Glory  (Bo^a).     Lustre;  beauty  of  form  and  color. 

"  As  heaven's  high,  twins,  whereof  in  Tyrian  blue 
The  one  revolveth,  through  his  course  immense 
Might  love  his  fellow  of  the  damask  hue, 
For  like  and  difference. " 

' ' the  triple  whirl 

Of  blue  and  red  and  argent  worlds  that  mount 

Or  float  across  the  tube  that  Heraohel  sways, 
Like  pale-rose  chaplets,  or  like  sapphire  mist, 
Or  hang  or  droop  along  the  heavenly  ways, 
Like  scarves  of  amethyst." 

Jean  Ingelow,  "Honors." 

Herodotus,  describing  the  Median  city  of  Agbatana,  says  that 
it  is  surrounded  by  seven  walls  rising  in  circles,  one  within  the 
other,  and  having  their  battlements  of  different  colors— white, 
black,   scarlet,  blue,  orange,  silver,  and   gold.      These  seven 
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colors  were  those  employed  by  the  Orientals  to  denote  the 
seven  great  heavenly  bodies:  Saturn  black,  Jupiter  orange, 
Mars  scarlet,  the  sun  gold.  Mercury  blue,  the  Moon  green 
or  silver,  and  Venus  white.  The  great  temple  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar at  Borsippa  was  built  in  seven  platforms  colored  in  a 
similar  way.  See  the  beautiful  description  of  the  Astrologer's 
Chamber  in  Schiller's  " Wallenstein,"  Part  I.,  act  ii.,  sc.  4. 
There  is  no  allusion  to  the  different  degrees  of  glory  among 
the  risen  saints. 

42.  So  also.  Having  argued  that  newness  of  organization 
is  no  argument  against  its  possibility,  Paul  now  shows  that 
the  substantial  diversity  of  organism  between  the  earthly  and  the 
new  man  is  founded  in  a  diversity  of  the  whole  nature  in  the 
state  before  and  in  the  state  after  the  resurrection.  Earthly 
beings  are  distinguished  from  the  risen  as  to  duration,  value, 
power,  and  a  natural  as  distinguished  from  a  spiritual  body.* 

It  is  sown.  Referring  to  the  interment  of  the  body,  as  is 
clear  from  vv.  36,  ST.f 

43.  Weakness.  Compare  Homer:  "The/eeWe  hands  of 
the  dead  "  ("  Odyssey,"  v.,  21) ;  and  the  shade  of  Agamemnon 
stretching  out  his  hands  to  Ulysses,  "  for  no  firm  force  or  vigor 
was  in  him  "  (Id.,  xi.,  393).     See  Isa.  xiv.  10. 

44.  A  natural  body  {a-cofia  •\|ri;^t/c6i').  See  on  ch.  ii.  14. 
The  word  ■^vxi-kov  natural  occurs  only  twice  outside  this  epistle ; 
Jas.  iii.  15 ;  Jude  19.  The  expression  natural  hody  signifies 
an  organism  animated  by  a  ■*lrv)(i]  soul  (see  on  Rom.  xi.  4) ; 
that  phase  of  the  immaterial  principle  in  man  which  is  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  a-dp^  flesh,  and  which  characterizes  the  man  as 
a  mortal  creature ;  while  irvevfia  spirit  is  that  phase  which  looks 
Godward,  and  characterizes  him  as  related  to  God.  "  It  is  a 
brief  designation  for  the  whole  compass  of  the  non-corporeal 
side  of  the  earthly  man  "  ("Wendt).  "  In  the  earthly  body  the 
yjrvxv  soul,  not  the  irvevfia  spirit  is  that  which  conditions  its 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Wendt  for  the  substance  of  this  note. 

f  The  view  of  Calvin,  followed  by  Heinrioi  and  Edwards,  that  the  apostle 
is  contrasting  the  present  state  from  birth  to  death  with  the  post- resurrection 
state,  cannot  be  maintained. 
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constitution  and  its  qualities,  so  that  it  is  framed  as  the  organ 
of  the  '^vx'l-  In  the  resurrection-body  the  irvev/ia  spirit,  for 
whose  life-activity  it  is  the  adequate  organ,  conditions  its  nature  " 
(Meyer).  Compare  Plato  :  "  The  soul  has  the  care  of  inanimate 
being  everywhere,  and  traverses  the  whole  heaven  in  divers 
forms  appearing ;  when  perfect  and  fully  winged  she  soars  up- 
ward, and  is  the  ruler  of  the  imiverse ;  while  the  imperfect  soul 
loses  her  feathers,  and  drooping  in  her  flight,  at  last  settles  on 
the  solid  ground — there,  finding  a  home,  she  receives  an  earthly 
frame  which  appears  to  be  self-moved,  but  is  really  moved  by 
her  power ;  and  this  composition  of  soul  and  body  is  called  a 
living  and  mortal  creature.  For  immortal  no  such  union  can 
be  reasonably  believed  to  be ;  although  fancy,  not  having  seen 
nor  surely  known  the  nature  of  God,  may  imagine  an  immortal 
creature  having  a  body,  and  having  also  a  soul  which  are  united 
throughout  all  time  "  ("  Phaedrus,"  246). 

Spiritual  body  (adofia  irvevfiaTtKov).  A  body  in  which  a 
divine  nrvevfui  spirit  supersedes  the  "^vx^  soul,  so  that  the  resur- 
rection-body is  the  fitting  organ  for  its  indwelling  and  work, 
and  so  is  properly  characterized  as  a  spiritual  body. 

"  When,  glorious  and  sanctified,  our  flesh 
Is  reassumed,*  then  shall  our  persons  be 
More  pleasing  by  their  being  all  complete  ; 
For  will  increase  whate'er  bestows  on  us 
.  Of  light  gratuitous  the  Good  Supreme, 

Light  which  enables  us  to  look  on  Him  ; 
Therefore  the  vision  must  perforce  increase, 
Increase  the  ardor  which  from  that  is  kindled,  » 

Increase  the  radiance  from  which  this  proceeds. 
But  even  as  a  coal  that  sends  forth  flame, 
And  by  its  vivid  whiteness  overpowers  it 
So  that  its  own  appearance  it  maintains. 
Thus  the  effulgence  that  surrounds  us  now 
Shall  be  o'erpowered  in  aspect  by  the  flesh, 
Which  still  to-day  the  earth  doth  cover  up  ; 
Nor  can  so  great  a  splendor  weary  us, 
For  strong  will  be  the  organs  of  the  body 
To  everything  which  hath  the  power  to  please  us." 

"Paradise,"  xiv.,  43-60. 


*  Dante  believes  in  the  resurrection  of  the  fleshly  body  which  is  buried. 
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There  is.  The  best  texts  insert  if.  If  there  is  a  natural 
body,  there  is  also  a  spiritual  body.  The  existence  of  the  one 
forms  a  logical  presumption  for  the  existence  of  the  other. 

45.  A  living  soul  (yjrvxvv  ^(aa-av).  See  Gen.  ii.  7.  Here 
•yjrvxn  passes  into  its  personal  sense— an  individual  personality 
(see  Eom.  xi.  i),  yet  retaining  the  emphatic  reference  to  the 
-^Irvxri  as  the  distinctive  principle  of  that  individuality  in  con- 
trast with  the  TTvevfia  spirit  following.  Hence  this  fact  illus- 
trates the  general  statement  there  is  a  natural  body :  such  was 
Adam's,  the  receptacle  and  organ  of  the  ■^^vxv  soul. 

Last  Adam.  Christ.  Put  over  against  Adam  because  of 
the  peculiar  relation  in  which  both  stand  to  the  race :  Adam 
as  the  physical,  Christ  as  the  spiritual  head.  Adam  the  head 
of  the  race  in  its  sin,  Christ  in  its  redemption.  Compare  Kom. 
v.  14. 

Quickening  spirit  {-Trvev/jua  ^cooiroiovv).  Rev.,  life-giming. 
Not  merely  li/ving,  but  imparting  life.  Compare  John  i.  4 ; 
iii.  36  ;  v.  26,  40  ;  vi.  33,  35  ;  x.  10  ;  xi.  25  ;  xiv.  6.  The  per- 
iod at  which  Christ  became  a  quickening  Spirit  is  the  resurrec- 
tion, after  which  His  body  began  to  take  on  the  characteristics 
of  a  spiritual  body.*     See  Rom.  vi.  4 ;  1  Pet.  i.  21. 

46.  Not  first — spiritual — natural.  A  general  principle,  il- 
lustrated everywhere  in  human  history,  that  the  lower  life  pre- 
cedes the  higher. 

47.  Earthy  (xolKO'i).  Only  in  this  chapter.  The  kindred 
noun  xo^'i  '^^■'^  appears  Mark  vi.  11 ;  Apoc.  xviii.  19.  From 
xiio  to  pour  ;  hence  of  earth  thrown  down  or  heaped  up:  loose 
earth.     Compare  Gen.  ii.  7,  Sept.,  where  the  word  is  used. 

From  heaven  (ef  ovpavov).  ^E^  out  of,  marking  the  origin, 
as  eK  7779  out  of  the  earth.  Meyer  acutely  remarks  that  "no 
predicate  in  this  second  clause  corresponds  to  the  earthy  of  the 
first  half  of  the  verse,  because  the  material  of  the  glorified  body 

*  See  Newman  Smyth,  "  Old  Faiths  in  New  Light,"  p.  358  ;  and  a  beautiful 
article  hy  the  Rev.  J.  Oswald  Dykes,  "The  Identity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  after 
His  Resurrection,"  "Expositor,"  first  series,  iii.,  161. 
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of  Christ  transcends  alike  conception  and  expression."  The 
phrase  includes  both  the  divine  origin  and  the  heavenly  nature  ; 
and  its  reference,  determined  by  the  line  of  the  whole  argu- 
ment, is  to  the  glorified  body  of  Christ — the  Lord  who  shall 
descendyroTO  hmoen  in  His  glorified  body.  See  Philip,  iii.  20, 
21.* 

49.  We  shall  bear  {(fiopiaofiev).  The  great  weight  of  au- 
thority is  in  favor  of  (popeaa/Mev  let  us  hear.  This  reading  pre- 
sents a  similar  difficulty  to  that  of  let  us  have  in  Rom.  v.  1  (see 
note).  The  context  and  the  general  drift  of  the  argument  are 
certainly  against  it.  The  preceptive  or  hortative  subjunctive 
is,  as  Ellicott  remarks,  singularly  out  of  place  and  unlooked  for. 
It  may  possibly  be  a  case  of  itacism,  i.e.,  the  confusing  of  one 
vowel  with  another  in  pronunciation  leading  to  a  loose  mode  of 
orthography. 

51.  We  shall   not  all   sleep   {iravTei  ov  Koifji/qBrjaofie^a). 

Not,  there  is  not  one  of  us  now  living  who  shall  die  before 
the  Lord's  coming,  but,  we  shall  not  all  die.  There  will  be 
some  of  us  Christians  living  when  the  Lord  comes,  but  we  shall 
be  changed.  The  other  rendering  would  commit  the  apostle  to 
the  extent  of  believing  that  not  one  Christian  would  die  before 
the  coming  of  Christ. 

52.  Moment  (arofia)).  Only  here  in  the  JSTew  Testament. 
Atomos,  from  a  not  and  refivco  to  cut,  whence  our  atom.  An 
undivided  point  of  time.  The  same  idea  of  indivisibility  ap- 
pears in  aKapr)<i  (not  in  the  ISTew  Testament),  from  a  not  and 
Kelpfo  to  shear  /  primarily  of  hair  too  short  to  be  cut,  and  often 
used  in  classical  Greek  of  time,  as  in  the  phrase  ev  aKapel  'xpov- 
ov  in  a  moment  of  time. 

Twinkling  (ptTrg).  Only  here  in  the  New  Testament.  Orig- 
inally the  swing  ox  force  with  which  a  thing  is  thrown ;  a  stroke 
or  heat.  Used  in  the  classics  of  the  rush  of  a  storm,  the  flap- 
ping of  wings ;  the  luzz  of  a  gnat ;  the  quivering  of  a  harp- 
string;  the  twinkling  of  the  stars.     Generally  of  any  rapid 

*  See  the  admirable  discussion  of  the  passage  by  Godet. 
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movement,  as  of  the  feet  in  running,  or  the  quick  darting  of  a 
fish. 

53.  This  corruptible.  As  if  pointing  to  his  own  body. 
Compare  these  hands,  Acts  xx.  34 ;  this  tabernacle,  2  Cor.  v.  1. 

Put  on  (eVSuo-ao-^at).  Tlie  metaphor  of  clothing.  Compare 
2  Cor.  V.  2-4.  lucorruption  and  immortality  are  to  invest  the 
spiritually-embodied  personality  like  a  garment. 

54.  Is  swallowed  up  {Kare-n-o^).  From  Isa.  xxv.  8.  The 
quotation  agrees  with  the  Hebrew :  He  shall  swallow  up  death 
forever,  rather  than  with  the  Septuagint,  Death  has  prevailed 
and  swalloxoed  men  ujy,  which  reverses  the  meaning  of  the  He- 
brew.    Compare  2  Cor.  v.  4. 

In  victory  (et?  vlicoi).  Lit,  unto  victory,  so  that  victory  is 
to  be  established. 

55.  O  death,  where,  etc.  From  Hos.  xiii.  14,  a  free  vers- 
ion of  the  Sept. :  "  IVhere  is  thy  jpenalty,  0  Death  ?  Where 
thy  sting,  0  Hades?  Heb. :  Where  are  thy  plagues,  0  Death? 
Where  thy  jpestileiice,  0  Sheol? 

O  grave  (aSij).  Which  is  the  reading  of  the  Septuagint. 
The  correct  reading  is  Sdvare  0  death.  So  Rev.  Hades  does 
not  occur  in  Paul's  writings.  In  Kom.  x.  7  he  uses  abyss.  Ed- 
wards thinks  that  this  is  intentional,  and  suggests  that  Paul, 
writing  to  Greeks,  may  have  shunned  the  ill-omened  name 
which  people  dreaded  to  utter.  So  Plato  :  "  People  in  general 
use  the  word  {Pluto)  as  a  euphemism  for  Hades,  which  their 
fears  lead  them  to  derive  erroneously  from  aetS^?  the  invis- 
ible" {'' Gra,ty]us,"  iOS). 

Sting  (Kevrpov).  In  the  Septuagint  for  the  Plebrew  pesti- 
lence. See  on  Apoc.  ix.  9.  The  image  is  that  of  a  beast  with 
a  sting;  not  death  with  a  goad,  driving  men. 

57.  Giveth.  The  present  participle  marking  the  certainty 
of  the  future  victory.*     Contrast  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh's  words 

*  Edwards  and  Godet  explain  the  present  tense  as  indicating  tJte  daily  vk- 
tory  of  the  resurrection-life  in  believers,  which  destroys  the  power  of  sin  and 
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in  concluding  his  "History  of  the  World."  "It  is  therefore 
Death  alone  that  can  make  any  man  suddenly  know  himself. 
He  tells  the  proud  and  insolent  that  they  are  but  abjects,  and 
humbles  them  at  the  instant ;  makes  them  cry,  complain,  and 
repent;  yea,  even  to  hate  their  forepassed  happiness.  He 
takes  the  account  of  the  rich,  and  proves  him  a  beggar— a 
naked  beggar— which  hath  interest  in  nothing,  but  in  the 
gravel  that  fills  his  mouth.  He  holds  a  glass  before  tlie  eyes 
of  the  most  beautiful,  and  makes  them  see  therein  their  de- 
formity and  rottenness ;  and  they  acknowledge  it. 

^  "  O  eloquent,  just  and  mighty  Death  !  whom  none  could  ad- 
vise, thou  hast  persuaded ;  what  none  hath  dared,  thou  hast 
done ;  and  whom  all  the  world  hath  flattered,  thou  only  hast 
cast  out  of  the  world  and  despised.  Thou  hast  drawn  together 
all  the  far-stretched  greatness,  all  the  pride,  cruelty,  and  am- 
bition of  man  ;  and  covered  it  all  over  with  these  two  narrow 
words :  Hic  Jacet." 

58.  Stedfast,  unmovable.  The  former  refers  to  their  firm 
establishment  in  the  faith  ;  the  latter  to  that  establishment  as 
related  to  assault  from  temptation  or  persecution.  Fixedness 
is  a  condition  of  abounding  in  work.  All  activity  has  its  centre 
in  rest.* 


CHAPTER  XYL 

1.  Collection  {\oyta<:).  Peculiar  to  the  ]!^ew  Testament, 
and  occurring  only  here  and  ver.  2.  The  classical  word  is 
a-vWoyrj,  Vulg.,  collecta,  which  latter  is  also  used  of  the  as- 
semblies in  which  the  collections  took  place.  From  Xeyco  to 
collect.  For  such  material  ministries  Paul  uses  a  variety  of 
words ;  as  %a/3t9  bounty,  ver.  3 ;   Koivwvia  contribution,  Pom. 

of  the  law.  This  is  true  as  a  fact ;  for  the  believer  is  morally  risen  with 
Christ,  walks  in  newness  of  life,  and  Jiatli  everlasting  life  (Rom.  vi.  4-14 ; 
Eph.  ii.  5-7  ;  Col.  iii.  1-5).  But  the  whole  drift  of  Paul's  thought  is  toward 
the  final  victory  over  death. 

*  One  of  the  best  popular  expositions  of  this  chapter  is  the  Reverend  Sam- 
uel Cox's  little  book,  "The  Resurrection."    R.  D.  Dickinson,  Loudon. 
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XV.  26  ;  evXoyia  Uessmg,  2  Cor.  ix.  5  ;  T^iTovpyla  ministration, 
2  Cor.  ix.  12 ;  ekernioavvM  alms,  Acts  xxiv.  17.  The  word 
epavo'i  was  used  by  the  Greeks  to  denote  a  feast  of  contribution 
OTjpicnic ;  a  club  for  mutual  relief,  and  a  contribution,  made 
as  a  club-subscription,  or  for  the  support  of  the  poor. 

The  saints.  At  Jerusalem.  Evidently  the  community  of 
property  (Acts  ii.  44)  had  been  abandoned  ;  and  Augustine  sup- 
poses that  the  poverty  of  the  Jerusalem  Christians  was  due  to 
that  practice.  See  note  on  Eom.  xv.  26.  The  precise  causes 
of  the  destitution  in  that  church  can  be  only  conjectured. 

2.  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  {tcara  fiiav  aa^^aTov). 
Kara  has  a  distributive  force,  every  first  day.  For  week,  lit.. 
Sabbath,  see  on  Acts  xx.  7. 

Lay  by  him  in  store  {-Trap  eavr^  nSero)  B^aavpl^mv).  Lit., 
put  by  himself  treasuring.     Put  by  at  home.* 

As  God  hath  prospered  (o  n  av  evohmrai).  Lit.,  whatso- 
ever he  may  j)rosj>er  in.  See  on  Kom.  i.  10 ;  3  John  2 ;  and 
on  Acts  xi.  29  for  the  verb  eviropew  in  the  similar  sense  of  mak- 
ing a  prosperous  journey. 

No  gatherings,  etc.  Rev.,  collections.  The  amount  would 
be  greater  through  systematic  weekly  saving  than  through  col- 
lections made  once  for  all  on  his  arrival. 

When  I  am  come  {orav  eXSto  tote).  Lit.,  then  whenever  I 
m,ay  have  come.  The  indefinite  wlienever  and  the  emphatic 
then  indicate  his  unwillingness  to  rely  upon  a  special  contribu- 
tion called  forth  by  his  arrival  at  any  uncertain  time.  Christ- 
ian beneficence  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  a  settled  principle,  not 
of  an  occasional  impulse. 

3.  Approve  by  your  letters.  So  A.  Y.  and  Eev.  Others, 
however,  connect  by  letters  with  will  I  send,  making  the{  letters 
to  be  Paul's  introduction  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem'.  The 
latter  is  preferable.     The  givers  are  to  choose  the  bearers  of 

*  See  an  article  by  Dean  Plumptre,  "  St.  Paul  as  a  Man  of  Business,"  "  Ex- 
positor," first  series,  i.,  259. 
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the  collection  ;  Paul,  as  the  originator  and  apostolic  steward  of 
the  collection,  will  send  the  money. 

4.  Meet  for  me  to  go  {a^iov  rov  Ka/Jie  TropeveaSai,).  Lit., 
if  it  he  worthy  of  my  going,  i.e.,  if  the  gift  be  sufficiently  large 
to  warrant  an  apostolic  journey  to  Jerusalem.  This  is  better 
than  if  it  he  heeoming. 

9.  Great  and  effectual  door.  Door  metaphorically  for 
opportunity :  great  as  to  its  extent ;  effectual  as  to  the  result. 
The  figure  of  an  effectual  door,  as  it  stands,  is  of  course  clumsy, 
but  the  idea  as  a  whole  is  clear :  a  great  opportunity  for  effect- 
ive work. 

15.  Achaia.  In  a  restricted  sense,  the  northwest  of  Pelop- 
onnesus ;  but  often  used  by  the  poets  for  the  whole  of  Greece. 
Under  the  Romans  Greece  was  divided  into  two  provinces, 
Macedonia  and  Achaia;  the  former  including  Macedonia  proper, 
with  lUyricum,  Epirns,  and  Thessaly,  and  the  latter  all  that  lay 
south  of  these.  In  this  latter  acceptation  the  word  is  uniformly 
employed  in  the  New  Testament. 

17.  That  which  was  lacking  on  your  part  (to  u/xeTe/joi/ 
vaTeprjiia).  Or  the  (i.e.,  my)  lack  of  you.  The  Greek  will  bear 
either  rendering.  Compare  Philip,  ii.  30  ;  2  Cor.  viii.  14 ;  ix. 
12.  Tlie  latter  is  preferable.  Edwards,  somewhat  naively 
says  :  "  I  do  not  see  what  could  be  lacking  on  the  part  of  the 
Corinthians  which  Stephanas  and  his  two  friends  could  supply 
at  Ephesus." 

19.  Asia.     See  on  Acts  ii.  9. 

Aquila  and  Prisca.    See  on  Rom.  xvi,  3. 

22.  Maran-atha.  Not  to  be  joined  with  anathema  as  one 
phrase.  Rev.,  properly,  a  period  after  anathema.  Maran- 
atha  means  the  Lord  cometh.*  It  was  a  reminder  of  the  sec- 
ond coming.  The  reason  for  the  use  of  the  Aramaic  phrase 
is  unknown.  It  is  found  in  "  The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,"  ch.  X.,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  post-communion 
prayer.     Compare  Apoc.  xxii.  20. 

'Field,  "  Otium  Norvicense,"  renders,  the  Lord  is  come. 


THE 

SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


1.  Timothy  our  brother.  Lit.,  the  brother.  Compare  1 
Cor.  i.  1.  Well  known  in  the  Christian  brotherhood.  "  "When 
Paul  writes  to  Timothy  himself  he  calls  him  sow"  (Bengel). 
Timothy  appears,  not  as  amanuensis,  nor  as  joint-author,  but 
as  joint-sender  of  the  epistle. 

Achaia.     See  on  1  Cor.  xvi.  15. 

3.  The  Father  of  mercies  (o  "irarrip  t&v  oiKTipfi&v).  Equiv- 
alent to  the  compassionate  Father.  Compare  the  phrases  Father 
of  glory,  Eph.  i.  17 ;  spirits,  Heb.  xii.  9 ;  lights,  Jas.  i.  17. 
OlKTipfioi  mercy,  from  oIkto^ pity  or  mercy,  the  feeling  which 
expresses  itself  in  the  exclamation  oi  oh  !  on  seeing  another's 
misery.  The  distinction  between  this  and  eXeo?,  according  to 
which  olKTi,pfji6<;  signifies  the  feeling,  and  eXeo?  the  manifesta- 
tion, cannot  be  strictly  held,  since  the  manifestation  is  often 
expressed  by  olKTip/i6<;.  See  Sept.,  Ps.  xxiv.  6  ;  cii.  i ;  cxviii. 
77. 

All  comfort  (Trda-Tj^  7rapaK\j^crea)<;).  The  earliest  passage  in 
the  New  Testament  where  this  word  comfort  or  its  kindred 
verb  is  applied  to  God.  Compare  ■irapdKXTjTO'i  comforter,  advo- 
cate, of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  John  xiv.  16,  26,  etc.  All  is  better 
rendered  every :  the  Ood  of  every  consolation. 

4.  In  all  our  tribulation— in  any  trouble  (eTri  Trda-r]  rfi 
9\i^ei  rjiMoiv — iv  irdarj  .&X,t>|ret).     Note  the  nice  use  of  the  art- 
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icle:  all  our  tribulation,  collectively;  any  or  every  trouble, 
specifically.  In  is  literally  ivpon ;  the  trouble  forming  the 
ground  of  the  comfort.     So  in  hope,  Eom.  iv.  18 ;  v.  2. 

We  ourselves  are  comforted.  An  illustration  of  the  per- 
sonal character  which  pervades  this  epistle.  Paul  had  been 
oppressed  with  anxiety  concerning  the  reception  of  his  first 
epistle  by  the  Corinthian  Church,  by  the  delay  of  tidings,  and 
by  his  disappointment  in  meeting  Titus.  The  tidings,  when  at 
last  they  did  arrive,  aroused  his  gratitude  for  the  wholesome 
effect  of  his  rebuke  upon  the  Church,  and  his  indignation  at 
the  aggressions  of  the  Judaizing  teachers.  With  these  feelings 
mingled  his  anxiety  to  hasten,  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  the 
contribution  for  the  poor  saints  in  Judaea.  This  second  letter 
therefore  bears  the  marks  of  the  high  tension  of  feeling  which 
finds  expression  in  frequent  personal  allusions,  especially  to  his 
afflictions.* 

5.  Sufferings  of  Christ.  Not  things  suffered  for  Christ's 
iaJce,  but  Christ's  own  sufferings  as  they  are  shared  by  His  dis- 
ciples. See  Matt.  xx.  22 ;  Philip,  iii.  10 ;  Col.  i.  24 ;  1  Pet. 
iv.  13.  Note  the  peculiar  phrase  abound  (Trepia-a-evei,)  in  us, 
by  which  Christ's  sufferings  are  represented  as  overjlowing 
upon  His  followers.     See  on  Col.  i.  24. 

6.  And  whether  we  be,  etc.  The  MSS.  differ  in  their  ar- 
rangement of  this  verse.  The  main  points  of  difference  may 
be  seen  by  compai-ing  the  A.  Y.  and  Rev.  The  sense  is  not 
affected  by  the  variation. 

Is  effectual  {evef)yovfievr)<;).     See  on  Mark  vi.  14;  Jas.  v.  16. 

8.  We  would  not  have  you  ignorant.    See  on  Rom.  i.  13. 

Came  to  us  in  Asia.  Eev.,  better,  befell.  The  nature  of 
the  trouble  is  uncertain.  The  following  words  seem  to  indicate 
inward  distress  leather  than  trouble  from  without,  such  as  he 
experienced  at  Ephesus. 

*  See  Farrar's  "Paul,"  ii.,  ch.  xxziii.,  and  Stanley's  Introduction  to  tha 
Epistle. 
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Were  pressed  out  of  measure  {kuS-''  virep^oXrjv  e^apri^- 
fiev).  Rev.,  better,  ioere  weighed  down,  thus  giving  the  ety- 
mological force  of  the  verb,  from  ^dpo<;  'burden.  For  out  of 
measure,  E.ev.,  exceedingly  /  see  on  1  Cor.  ii.  1. 

We  despaired  (e^aTropriSrjvai,).  Only  here  and  ch.  iv.  8. 
From  e^  out  and  out,  and  airopea  to  he  without  a  way  of  escape. 
See  on  did  many  things,  Mark  vi.  20. 

9.  Sentence  of  death  (diroKpi/ui  tov  B-avarov).  'AiroKpifia 
occurs  only  here  in  the  New  Testament,  and  not  in  classical 
Greek  nor  in  the  Septnagint.  In  the  latter  the  kindred  words 
have,  almost  uniformly,  the  meaning  of  answer.  Josephus 
used  it  of  a  resjponse  of  the  Roman  senate.  Sentence,  which 
occurs  in  some  inscriptions,  if  a  legitimate  rendering  at  all,  is  a 
roundabout  one,  derived  from  a  classical  use  of  the  verb  d-iro- 
Kpivw  to  reject  on  inquiry,  decide.  Rev.,  therefore,  correctly, 
answer  of  death.  The  sense  is  well  given  by  Stanley:  "When 
I  have  asked  myself  what  would  be  the  issue  of  this  struggle, 
the  answer  has  been,  *  death.' " 

Doth  deliver  (pveTai).  The  correct  reading  is  pva-erai  will 
deliver.  Rev. 

11.  Persons  {■n-poarco'Trav).  Face  is  the  usual  rendering  of 
the  word  in  the  New  Testament.  Even  when  rendered  jperso^i 
the  usage  is  Hebraistic  for  face.  See  on  Jas.  ii.  1.  There  is 
no  reason  for  abandoning  that  sense  here. .  The  expression  is 
pictorial ;  that  thanksgiving  may  be  given  from  many  faces  ; 
the  cheerful  countenances  being  an  offering  of  thanks  to  God. 

12.  Godly  sincerity  {etXiKpiveia  tov  &eov).  Lit.,  sincerity 
of  God,  as  Rev.     See  on  2  Pet.  iii.  1. 

We  have  had  our  conversation  {dvea-rpd^r)ij.ev).  Rev., 
behaved  oursehes.     See  on  1  Pet.  i.  15. 

13.  Read  —  acknowledge  {dvaryivcoa-KeTe  —  iirirfivaxTKere). 
The  word-play  cannot  be  reproduced  in  English. 

14.  In  part  {dir-o  /Mepov;).  Referring  to  the  partial  under- 
standing of  his  character  and  motives  by  tlie  Corinthians. 
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15.  Before  {nrpoTepov).  Rather,  ^rst  of  all.  Instead  of 
going  first  to  the  Macedonians,  as  he  afterward  decided.  See 
1  Cor.  xvi.  5. 

Second  benefit  {Semipav  -xapiv).  Benefit  is,  literally,  grace. 
Not  a  mere  pleasurable  experience  through  Paul's  visit,  but  a 
divine  bestowal  of  grace.  Compare  Eom.  i.  11.  Second  refers 
to  his  oi'iginal  plan  to  visit  Corinth  twice,  on  his  way  to  Mace- 
donia and  on  his  return. 

17.  Did  I  use  lightness  (t^  eka<^pla  ixprja-dfiTjv).  Eev., 
shew  fickleness.  'E\a<f)pia  lightness,  only  here  in  the  New  Test- 
ament. Compare  eKa(j)p6'i  light,  Matt.  xi.  30 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  17. 
His  change  of  plan  had  given  rise  to  the  charge  of  fickleness. 

The  yea,  yea,  and  the  nay,  nay.  That  I  should  say  "yes" 
at  one  time  and  "no"  at  another;  promising  to  com&  and 
breaking  my  promise. 

18.  As  God  is  true  (vrto-To?  6  ©eo?).  Not  to  be  taken  ala 
formula  of  swearing.  He  means  that  God  will  answer  for  him 
against  the  charge  of  fickleness  by  the  power  and  blessing 
(benefit)  which  will  attend  his  presence.  Hence  the  meaning 
is :  faithful  is  God  (in  this)  that  our  speech,  etc. 

19.  Was  not  {ovk  iyivero).  Eather,  did  not frove  to  he,  in 
the  result. 

In  Him  was  yea  {yai,  iv  avrai  yiyovev).  Lit.,  yea  has  come 
to  pass  in  Rim.  He  has  shown  Himself  absolutely  the  truth. 
Compare  John  xiv.  6 ;  Apoc.  iii.  7,  14. 

20.  All  (oo-at).     Wrong.     As  ma/iiy  as. 

Are  yea,  etc.  Making  this  the  predicate  oi promises,  which 
is  wrong.  The  meaning  is  that  how  many  soever  are  God's 
promises,  in  Christ  is  the  incarnate  answer,  "yea!"  to  the 
question,  ""Will  they  be  fulfilled?"  Hence  Eev.,  correctly : 
How  many  soever  le  the  promises  of  God,  in  Him  is  the  yea. 

And  in  Him  Amen  {koI  iv  avTch  to  a/Mr)v).  The  correct 
reading  is :  Bib  kuI  St  avrov  to  a/Jbr/p  Wherefore  also  through 
Him  is  the  Amsn.     In  giving  this  answer  in  His  person  and 
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life,  Christ  puts  the  emphatic  confirmation  upon  God's  promises, 
even  as  in  the  congregation  the  people  say,  Amen,  verily.  In 
Him  is  in  His  person:  through  Him,  hy  His  agency. 

By  us  (St  r}iiS)v).  Through  our  ministration.  Christ,  in 
and  through  whom  are  the  yea  and  the  amen,  is  so  proclaimed 
by  us  as  to  beget  assurance  of  God's  promises,  and  so  to  glorify 
Him. 

21.  Stablisheth— in  Christ  (fie^ai&v  —  ek).  The  present 
participle  with  et?  into  indicates  the  work  as  it  is  in  progress 
toward  a  final  identification  of  the  believers  with  Christ. 

22.  Sealed  {a-j>pcvyKxdiJ,evo<i).  See  on  John  iii.  33;  Apoc. 
xxii.  10. 

Earnest  (ap^a/SaJva).  Only  here,  ch.  v.  5,  and  Eph.  i.  14.  It 
means  caution-money,  deposited  by  a  purchaser  in  pledge  of 

full  payment. 

» 

Of  the  Spirit.  Not  the  foretaste  ox  pledge  of  the  Spirit,  but 
the  Spirit  Himself  in  pledge  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises. 
By  a  common  Greek  usage  the  words  are  in  apposition :  the 
earnest  which  is  the  Spirit. 

23.  I  call  God  for  a  record  (tw  @e6v  iiriKaXovfjiaC).  Rev., 
better,  witness.  A  common  classical  idiom.  Compare  Plato  : 
"  Next  will  follow  the  choir  of  young  men  under  the  age  of 
thirty,  who  will  call  upon  the  god  Paean  to  testify  to  the  truth 
of  these  words  "  ("  Laws,"  664).  Homer :  "  For  the  gods  will 
be  the  best  witnesses"  ("Iliad,"  xxii.,  254).  Compare  Pom.  i. 
9 ;  Gal.  i.  20 ;  Philip,  i.  8 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  5,  10 ;  Gen.  xxxi.  50, 
Sept.  This  particular  form  of  expression  occurs  nowhere  else 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  verb  is  often  translated  appeal, 
as  Acts  XXV.  11,  12.  Also  to  call  upon  in  the  sense  of  suppli- 
cation, Rom.  X.  12,  13,  14 ;  1  Cor.  i.  2. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

1.  With  myself  (e/iavTm).  Rev.,  better, /or  myse^.  Paul, 
with  affectionate  tact,  puts  it  as  if  he  had  taken  this  resolution 
for  his  own  pleasure. 

In  heaviness  (eV  Xvirrj).  Meaning,  apparently,  the  apostle's 
own  sorrowful  state  of  mind.  This  is  wrong.  He  refers  to 
the  sorrow  which  his  coming  would  bring  to  the  Church. 
Compare  to  spare,  ch.  i.  23.     Kev.,  with  sorrow. 

Again.     Referring  to  a  former  unrecorded  visit. 

2.  If  I  make,  etc.  /  is  emphatic,  implying  that  there  are 
enough  others  who  caused  them  trouble. 

Who  then  is  he,  etc.  The  thought  underlying  the  passage, 
i.  24r-ii.  1-3,  is  that  the  apostle's  own  joy  is  bound  up  with  the 
spiritual  prosperity  of  the  Church.  Compare  Philip,  iv.  1. 
As  the  helper  of  their  joy  he  would  receive  joy  through  their 
faith  and  obedience.  So  long  as  their  moral  condition  com- 
pelled him  to  come,  bringing  rebuke  and  pain,  they  could  not 
be  a  source  of  joy  to  him.  If  I  must  needs  make  you  sorry 
with  merited  rebuke,  who  can  give  me  joy  save  you  who  are 
thus  made  sorry  ? 

4.  Anguish  [avvo'j^i).  Only  here  and  Luke  xxi.  25.  Lit, 
a  holding  together,  constraining,  or  comjpressing.  See  on  taTcen, 
Luke  iv.  38.  So  anguish,  from  the  Latin,  angere  to  choke : 
anger,  which,  in  earlier  English,  means  affliction,  mental  tort- 
ure :  anxious  :  the  Latin  anguis  a  snake,  marking  the  serpent 
by  his  throttling.  In  Sanscrit,  anhas,  from  the  same  root,  was 
the  name  for  sin,  the  throttler.  It  reappears  obscurely  in  our 
medical  term  quinsy,  which  was  originally  quinancy,  Greek 
Kwar^Kt)  dog-throttling,  med.,  cynanclie. 

5.  Any.     Referring  to  the  incestuous  person. 

Not  to  me.  JSTot  that  Paul  did  not  grieve  over  the  of- 
fender; but  he  desires  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  injury 
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caused  by  the  sin  was  not  to  him   personally,  but  to  the 
Church. 

But  in  part,  that  I  may  not  overcharge  you  all  {dXKa 
uTTo  fiepov^  Xva  fir)  eiri^apSj  irdvra'i  vfm<i).  For  overcharge, 
'Rev., press  too  heavily,  in  order  to  bring  out  more  distinctly 
the  idea  of  the  verb,  laying  a  burden  {^dpo?)  wpon.  Over- 
charge, however,  is  not  incorrect,  though  possibly  ambiguous  in 
the  light  of  the  various  uses  of  charge.  Charge  is  from  the 
Latin  carrus  a  wagon.  Compare  the  low  Latin  carricare  to 
load  a  wagon,  and  carica  a  freight-shvp.  Hence  charge  is  a 
load;  compare  the  interchange  of  charge  and  Zoac?  applied  to 
the  contents  of  a  gun.  So  cargo,  and  carioatu7'e,  which  is  an  ex- 
aggerated or  overloaded  drawing.  Hence  expense,  cost,  commis- 
sion, accusation,  all  implying  a  burden,  either  of  pecuniary  or 
of  other  responsibility,  or  of  guilt.  In  jpai-t  does  not  refer  to 
Paul,  as  if  he  had  said,  "  You  have  not  grieved  me  alone  and 
principally,  but  in  part,  since  my  sorrow  is  shared  by  the 
Church."  With  in  part  is  to  be  construed,  parenthetically, 
that  I  press  not  too  heavily,  that  is,  on  the  offender :  the  whole 
clause  being  intended  to  mitigate  the  charge  against  the  of- 
fender of  having  wounded  the  whole  Church.  Thus  you  all 
depends  upon  he  hath  caused  sorrow,  not  upon  that  I  press  not 
too  heomily  upon.  Render,  as  Rev.,  jSe  hath  caused  sorrow,  not 
to  me,  hut  inpa«rt  (that  I  press  not  too  hea/oily)  to  you  all. 

6.  Many  (twj/  -irKeiovcov).  Rev.,  correctly,  the  many:  the 
majority  of  the  Church. 

7.  Forgive  (j^apla-aal^at).  The  idea  oifreeness  (%a/)t9,  see 
on  Luke  i.  30)  lies  in  the  -word  forgive,  which  \s,  forth-give. 

Overmuch  sorrow  (t^  irepia-a-oTepa  Xinrrj).  Rev.  gives  the 
force  of  the  article,  his  sorrow.  Overmuch,  excessive,  through 
the  refusal  of  pardon. 

8.  Confirm  your  love  (/cupwo-ataYaTTi;!').  The  verb  is  found 
only  here  and  Gal.  iii.  15.  From  Kvpo<;  supreme  power,  au- 
thority. Hence  to  take  judicial  resolution  to  treat  the  offender 
with  brotherly  love. 
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9.  The  proof  of  you  (t^  So/ct/tjjv  vii&v).  See  on  Eom.  v. 
4.  Tour  tried  quality.  See  on  1  Pet.  i.  7.  Compare  Philip 
ii.  22.  ^  ^ 

10.  In  the  person  (eV  irpotrcoir^).  Better,  as  Rev.,  in  m&v- 
gin,  presence  ;  or  face,  as  if  Christ  were  looking  on.  See  on 
ch.  1.  11. 

11.  Lest  Satan  should  get  an  advantage  of  us  (tW  fii) 
irXeoveKTn^Sifiev  viro  tov  SaTava).  Lit.,  in  order  that  we  he  not 
made  gain  of,  or  overreached,  hy  Satan.  Rev.,  that  no  advant- 
age may  he  gained  over  us.  The  verb,  from  nrkeov  more,  and 
exfo  to  hawe,  appears  in  the  noun  irXeove^ia  greed  of  gain,  covet- 
ousness.     See  on  Rom.  i.  29. 

Are  ignorant — dew'ices  {ayvoovfiev — vcnjfiaTa).  Aparonom- 
asia  (see  on  Rom.  i.  29,  31).  As  nearly  as  possible,  "  not  know 
his  knowing  plots." 

12.  I  came  to  Troas.  Bengel  remarks:  "The  whole  epistle 
is  an  itinerary."  The  fact  is  another  illustration  of  the  strong 
personal  feeling  which  marks  the  letter.  "  The  very  stages 
of  his  journey  are  impressed  upon  it ;  the  troubles  at  Ephesns, 
the  repose  at  Troas,  the  anxiety  and  consolation  of  Macedonia, 
the  prospect  of  moving  to  Corinth." 

Troas.  The  full  name  of  the  city  was  Alexandria  Troas. 
It  was  founded  by  Antigonus,  one  of  the  successors  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  originally  called  by  him  Antigonia  Troas. 
It  was  finished  by  Lysimachus,  another  of  Alexander's  generals, 
and  called  by  him  Alexandria  Troas.  It  stood  upon  the  sea- 
shore, about  four  miles  from  ancient  Troy,  and  six  miles  south 
of  the  entrance  to  the  Hellespont.  It  was,  for  many  centuries, 
the  key  of  the  traffic  between  Europe  and  Asia,  having  an  ar- 
tificial port  consisting  of  two  basins.  Its  ruins,  with  their 
immense  arches  and  great  columns  of  granite,  indicate  a  city 
of  much  splendor.  The  Romans  had  a  peculiar  interest  in  it, 
connected  with  the  tradition  of  their  own  origin  from  Troy ; 
and  the  jus  Italioum  was  accorded  it  by  Augustus,  by  which 
its  territory  enjoyed  the  same  immunity  from  taxation  which 
attached  to  land  in  Italy.     Both  Julius  Caesar  and  Coustantine 
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conceived  the  design  of  making  it  a  capital.  The  ruins  enclose 
a  circuit  of  several  miles,  and  include  a  vast  gymnasium,  a 
stadium,  a  theatre,  and  an  aqueduct.  The  Turks  call  it  "  Old 
Constantinople."     The  harbor  is  now  blocked  up. 

A  door.     See  on  1  Cor.  xvi.  9. 

13.  Rest  (aveo-tv).    ^e\.,reU6f.    See  on  ZzSer^y,  Acts  xxiv.  23. 

Taking  my  leave  (airoTa^dfievos;).  The  verb  means,  primar- 
ily, to  set  apart  or  separate  /  hence  to  separate  one's  self,  with- 
draw, and  so  to  take  leave  of.  The  A.  V.  gives  this  sense  in 
every  case,  except  Mark  vi.  46,  where  it  wrongly  renders  sent 
away.  See  Luke  ix.  61 ;  Acts  xviii.  18,  21.  Ignatius,  a-Ko- 
Ta^dfievoii  rm  j3la)  having  hid  farewell  to  the  life,  that  is,  this 
lower  life  (Epistle  to  Philadelphia,  xi.). 

14.  Causeth  to  triumph  (Spian^evovn).  This  rendering  i& 
inadmissible,  the  word  being  habitually  used  with  the  accus- 
ative (direct  objective)  case  of  the  person  or  thing  triumphed 
over,  and  never  of  the  triumphing  subject.  Hence,  to  lead  in 
triumph.  It  occurs  only  here  and  Col.  ii.  15.  It  is  not  found 
in  any  Greek  author  later  than  Paul's  date.  It  is  derived  from 
5/)ta/x./8os  a  hymn  to  Bacchus,  sung  in  festal  processions,  and 
was  used  to  denote  the  Roman  "  triumph,"  celebrated  by  vic- 
torious generals  on  their  return  from  their  campaigns.  The 
general  entered  the  city  in  a  chariot,  preceded  by  the  captives 
and  spoils  taken  in  war,  and  followed  by  his  troops,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  state  along  the  sacred  way  to  the  Capitol,  where  he 
offered  sacrifices  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  He  was  accom- 
panied in  his  chariot  by  his  young  children,  and  sometimes  by 
confidential  friends,  while  behind  him  stood  a  slave,  holding^ 
over  his  head  a  jewelled  crown.  The  body  of  the  infantry 
brought  up  the  rear,  their  spears  adorned  with  laurel.  They 
shouted  "  triumph ! "  and  sang  hymns  in  praise  of  the  gods  or 
of  their  leader.  Paul  describes  himself  and  the  other  subjects 
of  Christ's  grace  under  the  figure  of  this  triumphal  pomp,  in 
which  they  are  led  as  trophies  of  the  Redeemer's  conquest.* 


*  See,  further,  on  Col.  ii.  15.     6.  C.  Finlay,  in  an  article  on  "St.  Paul's  Use 
of  StpiafiPiioi"  ("Expositor,"  first  series,  x,,  403),  tries  to  show  that  the  expres- 
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Keuder,  as  Eiev.,  which  always  leadeth  us  in  triuimph  in  Christ, 
Compare  ch.  x.  5. 

The  savour  of  His  knowledge.  According  to  the  Greek 
usage,  savour  and  knowledge  are  in  apposition,  so  that  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  is  symbolized  as  an  odor  communicating 
its  nature  and  efficacy  through  the  apostle's  work,  "  permeating 
the  world  as  a  cloud  of  frankincense  "  (Stanley).  For  a  similar 
usage  see  on  ch.  i.  22.  The  idea  of  the  Eoman  triumph  is  still 
preserved  in  this  figure.  On  these  occasions  the  temples  were 
all  thrown  open,  garlands  of  flowers  decorated  every  shrine  and 
image,  and  incense  smoked  on  every  altar,  so  that  the  victor 
was  greeted  with  a  cloud  of  perfume.  Compare  Aeschylus  on 
the  festivities  at  the  return  of  Agamemnon  from  Troy : 

"  The  altars  blaze  with  gifts; 
And  here  and  there,  heaven-high  the  torch  uplifts 
Flame, — medicated  with  persuasions  mild, 
With  foul  admixture  unbeguiled — 
Of  holy  unguent,  from  the  clotted  chrism 
Brought  from  the  palace,  safe  in  its  ahysm." 

"  Agamemnon,"  91-96,  Browning's  Translation. 

15.  A  sweet  savour  of  Christ  (X/ato-ToO  eucoSta).  Compare 
Eph.  V.  2 ;  Philip,  iv.  18.  As  so  often  in  Paul's  writings,  the 
figure  shifts;  the  apostolic  teachers  themselves  being  repre- 
sented as  an  odor,  their  Christian  personality  redolent  of  Christ. 
It  is  not  merely  a  sweet  odor  produced  iy  Christ,  but  Christ 
Himself  is  the  savour  which  exhales  in  their  character  and 
work. 

16.  To  the  one  a  savour,  etc.  {oa-firj).  Returning  to  the 
word  used  in  ver.  14,  which  is  more  general  than  evcoSla  sweet 
savour,  denoting  an  odor  of  any  kind,  salutary  or  deadly,  and 
therefore  more  appropriate  here,  where  it  is  used  in  both  senses. 
The  two  words  are  combined,  Eph.  v.  2 ;  Philip,  iv.  18. 


sion  is  cast  in  the  figure  of  the  Bacchic  festival,  and  not  of  the  Roman  tri- 
umph. He  thinks  that  the  military  reference  is  not  borne  out  by  the  use  of 
the  verb  in  Plutarch,  Applan,  and  Herodian,  and  seems  to  imply  that  Paul 
was  ignorant  of  the  Roman  triumph.  At  least  he  says:  "When  Paul  wrote 
to  the  Corinthians  he  had  not  yet  seen  Rome." 
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Of  death  (e'a  Sapdrov).  Rev.,  better,  giving  the  force  of  the 
TpreTposition,  _proceedW'g  jrom,  wafted  from  death.  The  figure 
is  carried  out  with  reference  to  the  different  effects  of  the  Gos- 
pel, as  preached  by  the  apostles,  upon  different  persons.  The 
divine  fragrance  itself  may  have,  to  Christ's  enemies,  the  effect 
of  a  deadly  odor.  Tlie  figure  was  common  in  rabbinical  writ- 
ings. Thus :  "  Whoever  bestows  labor  on  the  law  for  the  sake 
of  the  law  itself,  it  becomes  to  him  a  savour  of  life ;  and  who- 
ever does  not  bestow  labor  on  the  law  for  tlie  law's  sake,  it  be- 
comes a  savour  of  death."  "  Even  as  the  bee  brings  sweetness 
to  its  own  master,  but  stings  others,  so  also  are  the  words  of 
the  law ;  a  saving  odor  to  the  Israelites,  but  a  deadly  odor  to 
the  Gentiles."     These  are  specimens  of  a  great  many. 

Some  find  here  an  allusion  to  a  revolting  feature  of  the  Eo- 
man  triumph.  Just  as  the  procession  was  ascending  the  Capitol- 
ine  Hill,  some  of  the  captive  chiefs  were  taken  into  the  adjoin- 
ing prisou  and  put  to  death.  "  Thus  the  sweet  odors  which  to 
the  victor — a  Marius  or  a  Julius  Caesar — and  to  the  spectators 
were  a  symbol  of  glory  and  success  and  happiness,  were  to  the 
wretched  victims — a  Jugurtha  or  a  Vercingetorix — an  odor  of 
death"  (Farrar).* 

Sufficient  (t/caw?).     See  on  Eom.  xv.  23. 

17.  Wliicli  corrupt  (KaTTTiXevovre's).  Only  here  in  the  Ifew 
Testament.  From  KdTrifko<i  a  huckster  ox  pedler  ;  also  a  tavern- 
keeper.  The  KaTrrfKoo  formed  a  distinct  class  among  the  Greek 
dealers,  distinguished  from  the  i/jCTropoc  merchants  or  wholesale 
dealers.  So  Plato :  "  Is  not  retailer  («;a7rj;X,ou?)  the  term  which 
is  applied  to  those  who  sit  in  the  market-place  buying  and  sell- 
ing, while  those  who  wander  from  one  city  to  another  are  called 
merchants?"  (" Eepublic,"  371;  compare  "  Statesman,"  260). 
The  term  included  dealers  in  victuals  and  all  sorts  of  wares, 
but  was  especially  applied  to  retailers  of  wine,  with  whom  adult- 
eration and  short  measure  were  matters  of  course.  Galen 
speaks  of  wine-dealers  KaTrrjXevovTe^  tov?  oivowi  playing  tricks 

*  See  Cicero,  "Verrea,"  ii.,  5,  30;  Plutarch,  "Marius,"  12;  Livy,  xxvi., 
13. 
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with  their  wines  ;  mixing  the  new,  harsh  wines,  so  as  to  make 
them  pass  for  old.  These  not  only  sold  their  wares  in  the 
market,  but  had  Kairrikela  wine-shops  all  over  the  town,  where 
it  was  not  thought  respectable  to  take  refreshments.  The 
whole  trade  was  greatly  despised.  In  Thebes  no  one  who  had 
sold  in  the  market  within  the  last  ten  years  was  allowed  to 
take  part  in  the  government.  So  Plato,  speaking  of  the  evils 
of  luxury  and  poverty :  "  What  remedy  can  a  city  of  sense  find 
against  this  disease  ?  In  the  first  place,  they  must  have  as  few 
retail  traders  as  possible  "("  Laws,"  919.  The  whole  passage 
is  well  worth  reading).  The  moral  application  of  the  term 
was  familiar  in  classical  Greek.  Lucian  says :  "  The  philoso- 
phers deal  out  their  instructions  like  hucksters."  Plato :  "  Those 
who  carry  about  the  wares  of  knowledge,  and  make  the  round 
of  the  cities,  and  sell  or  retail  them  to  any  customer  who  is  in 
want  of  them,  praise  them  all  alike  ;  though  I  should  not  won- 
der if  many  of  them  were  really  ignorant  of  their'  effect  upon 
the  soul ;  and  their  customers  equally  ignorant,  unless  he  who 
buys  of  them  happens  to  be  a  physician  of  the  soul "  ("  Pro- 
tagoras," 313).  Paul  here  uses  the  term  of  those  who  trade  in 
the  word  of  God,  adulterating  it  for  the  purpose  of  gain  or 
popularity.  Compare  1  Tim.  vi.  5,  Kev.  In  the  "  Teaching 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles "  occurs  the  word  ^/oto-re/^Tro/jo?  a 
Christ-monger  (ch.  xii.,  5). 


CHAPTER  III. 

1.  Do  we  begin  again.  Eev.,  are  we  heginning.  As  if 
anticipating  the  taunt  so  often  repeated,  that  he  had  no  com- 
mendatory letters,  and  therefore  was  forced  to  commend  him- 
self by  self -laudation  and  by  dishonest  means.  See  ch.  iv.  2 ; 
X.  12.  You  will  say,  "  You  are  beginning  again  the  old  strain 
of  self-commendation  as  in  the  first  epistle."  See  1  Cor.  ix. 
15-21. 

To  commend  {a-vvia-rdvai).     See  on  Kom.  iii.  5. 
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Some  others.  Others  is  superfluous.  The  reference  is  to 
certain  false  teachers  accredited  by  churches  or  by  other  well- 
known  teachers. 

2.  Our  epistle.  The  figure  which  follows  is  freely  and 
somewhat  loosely  worked  out,  and  presents  different  faces  in 
rapid  succession.  The  figure  itself  is  that  of  a  commendatory 
letter  representing  the  Corinthian  Church :  "Ye  are  our  letter." 
This  figure  is  carried  out  in  three  directions :  1.  As  related  to 
the  apostles^  own  consciousness.  The  Corinthian  Church  is  a 
letter  written  on  the  apostles'  hearts.  Their  own  conscious- 
ness testifies  that  that  Church  is  the  fruit  of  a  divinely  accred- 
ited, honest,  and  faithful  ministry.  2.  As  related  to  the  Cor- 
inthians themselves.  The  Church  needs  no  letter  to  commend 
the  apostles  to  it.  It  is  its  own  commendation.  As  the  visible 
fruit  of  the  apostles'  ministry  they  are  a  commendatory  letter 
to  themselves.  If  the  question  arises  among  them,  "Were 
Paul  and  his  colleagues  duly  commissioned  ?  " — the  answer  is, 
"  We  ourselves  are  the  proof  of  it."  3.  As  related  to  others 
outside  of  the  Corinthian  Church.  The  answer  to  the  charge 
that  the  Corinthians  have  been  taught  by  irregular  and  uncom- 
missioned teachers  is  the  same :  "  Behold  the  fruit  of  their 
labors  in  us.      TFe  are  tlieir  commission." 

At  this  point  tlie  figure  again  shifts ;  the  letter  being  now 
conceived  as  written  on  the  Corinthians'  hearts,  instead  of  on 
the  hearts  of  the  apostles:  written  by  Christ  through  the 
apostles'  ministry.  This  suggests  the  comparison  with  the  law 
written  on  tables  of  stone,  which  are  used  as  a  figure  of  the 
heart,  _yfesA2/  tahles,  thus  introducing  two  incongruities,  namely, 
an  ejpistle  written  on  stone,  and  writing  with  ink  on  stone  tables. 

Written  in  our  hearts.  See  above.  Compare  Plato  :  "I 
am  speaking  of  an  intelligent  writing  which  is  graven  in  the 
soul  of  him  who  has  learned,  and  can  defend  itself "  ("  Phae- 
drus,"  276). 

3.  An  epistle  of  Christ  ministered  by  us  (eTrto-roX^  Xpta-- 
Tov  BiaKovTi^eicra  vtj>  rificov).  An  epistle  written  by  Christ 
through  our  ministry ;  that  is,  you,  as  the  converted  subjects  of 
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our  ministry,  are  an  epistle  of  Christ.  Others  explain :  an 
epistle  of  which  Christ  forms  the  contents,  thus  making  the 
apostles  the  writers.  For  the  expression  ministered  hy  us, 
compare  ch.  viii.  19,  20  ;  1  Pet.  i.  12. 

Ink  (neXavi).  From  fieKaf  hlack.  Only  here,  2  John  12 
(see  note),  and  8  John  13. 

The  Spirit.    Instead  of  ink. 

Fleshy  tables  of  the  heart  (TrXafti/  KapBia<;  a-apKivai?). 
The  hest  texts  read  KapBiuK,  the  dative  case  in  apposition  with 
tables.  Render,  as  Eev.,  tables  which  are  hearts  of  flesh.  Com- 
pare Ezek.  xi.  19  ;  Jer.  xvii.  1 ;  xxxi.  33.  For  of  flesh,  see  on 
Horn.  vii.  14. 

4.  Confidence.  In  the  fact  that  he  may  appeal  to  them, 
notwithstanding  their  weaknesses  and  errors. 

Through  Christ  to  God-ward  (Sta  tov  Xpia-roO  tt/so?  tov 
0e6v).  Through  Christ  who  engenders  the  confidence,  toward 
God,  with  reference  to  God  who  gives  us  success,  and  to  whom 
■we  must  account  for  our  work. 

6.  Hath  made  us  able  ministers  (t/eavwcrev  ij/iSs  hiaKovovi). 
An  unfortunate  translation,  especially  in  view  of  the  conven- 
tional sense  of  able.  The  verb  iKavoco  from  lKav6<i  sufficient 
(see  on  Eom.  xv.  23),  means  to  make  sufficient  ovjlt.  It  occurs 
only  here  and  Col.  i.  12.  The  correct  sense  is  given  by  Eev., 
hath  made  us  sufficient  as  ministers.  Compare  enabled  {ivBvv- 
afMocravTi),  1  Tim.  i.  12. 

Of  the  new  testament  {Kaivrj't  Sia^K7j<;).  See  on  Matt. 
xxvi.  28,  29.  There  is  no  article.  Rendei-,  as  Eev.,  of  a  new 
covenant,  in  contrast  with  the  Mosaic.  See  on  Ileb.  ix.  15. 
Of  course  the  term  is  never  applied  in  the  gospels  or  epistles 
to  the  collection  of  ISTew-Testament  writings. 

Of  the  letter  {ypd/j.fiaTO<;).  Depending  on  ministers,  not  on 
covenant.  For  letter,  see  on  writi7igs,  John  v.  47.  Here  used 
of  the  mere  formal,  written  ordinance  as  contrasted  with  the 
Gospel,  which  is  "spirit  and  life."  Compare  Eom.  ii.  29; 
vii.  6. 
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Killeth.  See  on  Eom.  v.  12,  13;  vii.  9;  viii.  2.  Compare 
1  Cor.  XV.  56.  "  The  living  testimony  borne  to  his  authority 
in  the  Corinthian  Church  suggests  strongly  the  contrast  of  the 
dreary,  death-like  atmosphere  which  surrounded  the  old,  graven 
characters  on  which  his  opponents  rested  their  claims "  (Stan- 
ley). 

7.  The  ministration  of  death  (^  Slukovm  tov  S^avdrov).  Be- 
cause it  is  the  ministry  of  the  letter  which  killeth.  The  law 
meant  death  to  the  sinner. 

Written  and  engraven  in  stones  (iv  ypd/i/j,aa-iv  ivrervTrto- 
fievrj  \i%i,';) .  JAt.,  engraven  on  stones  hy  means  of  letters.  The 
use  of  these  words  to  describe  a  ministration  is  peculiar.  The 
ministration  of  death  (see  above)  is  that  of  Moses,  and  does  not 
apply  to  his  entire  career  as  Israel's  lawgiver,  but  to  his  partic- 
ular ministry  in  receiving  on  Sinai  and  transmitting  to  the 
people  the  law  of  God.  The  ministration  may.  be  said  to  have 
been  graven  on  stones,  since  the  whole  piirport  of  that  economy 
which  he  represented  was  contained  in  the  tables,  and  he  was 
its  minister  in  being  the  agent  through  whom  God  delivered  it 
to  the  people. 

Was  glorious  [iyev^ST]  iv  Bo^y).  A  very  inadequate  traps- 
lation.  'Eyev^Stj  means  camie  to  pass  or  took  place,  not  simply 
was.  A  glory  passed  from  God  to  Moses,  so  that  his  face  be- 
came shining.  It  is  much  more  graphic  and  truthful  to  render 
iv  Bo^rj  literally,  in  or  with  glory,  than  to  convert  the  two  words 
into  a  single  adjective,  glorious.  Kev.,  much  better,  came  with 
glory. 

Steadfastly  behold  {arevlcrai).     See  on  Luke  iv.  20. 

Passing  away  {KaTapyovfiivrjv).  Lit.,  ieing  done  away  or 
drought  to  nought.     See  on  Luke  xiii.  7 ;  Rom.  iii.  3. 

8.  Glorious  (eV  So^y).     As  in  ver.  7,  with  glory. 

9.  Ministration  of  condemnation.  Because  Moses  was 
the  minister  of  the  law.  For  the  relation  of  the  law  to  sin  and 
condemnation,  see  Rom.  v.  20 ;  vii.  7-13. 
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10.  That  which  was  made  glorious  had  no  glory  in  this 
respect  (ou  SeBo^avTai,  to  BeSo^curfiivov,  iv  rovT(p  rtS  fiepei). 
Rev.,  that  which,  hath  been  made  glorious  hath  not  heen  made 
glorious.  The  peculiar  form  of  expression  is  taken  from  Exod. 
xxxiv.  29,  35,  Sept.,  "Moses  knew  not  that  the  appearance 
of  the  skin  of  his  face  was  glorified."  "  The  children  of  Israel 
saw  the  face  of  Moses  that  it  was  glorified."  Much  unneces- 
sary difficulty  has  been  made,  chiefly  about  the  connection  and 
meaning  of  in  this  respect.  That  which  hath  heen  made  glori- 
ous is  the  ministry  of  death  and  condemnation  (vv.  7,  9),  the 
ministry  of  Moses  in  the  giving  of  the  law,  which  ministry  was 
temporarily  glorified  in  the  shining  of  Moses'  face.  Hath  not 
heen  made  glorious  is  only  another  way  of  expressing  was  pass- 
ing away  (ver.  7) :  of  saying  that  the  temporary  glory  of  Moses' 
ministry  faded  and  paled  before  the  glory  of  the  ministry  of 
Christ.  The  figure  which  pervades  the  whole  passage  (7-11) 
is  that  of  a  glorified  face.  The  ministration  of  the  law,  impers- 
onated in  Moses,  is  described  as  having  its  face  glorified.  It 
is  to  this  that  in  this  respect  refers.  Paul  says  that  the  minis- 
try of  the  law,  which  was  temporarily  glorified  in  the  face  of 
Moses,  is  no  longer  glorified  in  this  respect ;  that  is,  it  no  longer 
appears  with  glorified  face,  hecause  of  the  glory  that  excelleth, 
the  glory  of  Christ  ministering  the  Grospel,  before  which  it  fades 
away  and  is  as  if  it  had  not  been.  This  accords  with  ch.  iv., 
where  the  theme  is  the  same  as  here,  m.inistry  or  m,inistration 
(ver.  1) ;  and  where  the  christian  revelation  is  described  as 
"  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ "  (ver.  6).  This 
is  the  key  to  our  passage.  To  the  same  purpose  is  ver.  18, 
where  the  Christian  is  represented  as  gazing,  through  the  Gos- 
pel, with  unveiled  face,  upon  the  glory  of  God  in  Christ,  and 
as  being  changed  thereby  into  the  image  of  Christ.  The  glory 
of  the  law  in  the  face  of  Moses  has  faded  before  the  glory  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 

11.  That  which  is  done  away  {^o  KaTafyyovixevov).  Lit., 
which  is  heing  done  away  /  in  course  of  abolition  through  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Both  the  A.  Y.,  and  'Rev.passeth 
fail  to  bring  out  the  idea  of  process. 

Vol.  III.— 20 
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Was  glorious  (Bia  U^<i).  Lit.,  through  glory.  Eev.,  with 
glory.* 

12.  Plainness  {irappria-la).  Eev.,  loldness.  See  on  ojpenly, 
John  vii.  13 ;  confidence,  1  John  ii.  28 ;  freely.  Acts  ii.  29. 
The  contrast  is  with  the  dissembling  with  which  his  adversaries 
charged  him. 

13.  Could  not  steadfastly  look.  Eev.,  should  not.  See 
Exod.  xxxiv.  30-35,  wliere  the  A.  V.,  by  the  use  of  till,  gives 
the  wrong  impression  that  Moses  wore  the  veil  while  speaking 
to  the  people,  in  order  to  hide  the  glory  of  his  face.  The  true 
sense  of  the  Hebrew  is  given  by  the  Sept. :  "  When  he  ceased 
speaking  he  put  a  veil  on  his  face ; "  not  because  the  Israelites 
could  not  endure  the  radiance,  but  that  they  should  not  see  it 
fade  away.  Whenever  Moses  went  into  the  presence  of  God 
he  removed  the  veil,  and  his  face  was  again  illumined,  and 
shone  while  he  delivered  God's  message  to  the  people.  Then, 
after  the  delivery  of  the  message,  and  during  his  ordinary  assoc- 
iation with  the  people,  he  kept  his  face  covered. f 

To  the  end  (ew  to  tIXo?).  Eev.,  on  the  end.  The  termin- 
ation. 


*  Meyer's  remark,  that  Paul  is  fond  of  varying  the  prepositions  in  desig- 
nating the  same  relation,  must  not  be  pressed  too  far.  A  study  of  the  pas- 
sages which  he  cites  in  illustration,  Eom.  iii.  30  ;  t.  10  ;  xv.  2  ;  Gal.  ii.  16  ; 
Philem.  5,  will,  I  think,  show  a  difference  in  the  force  of  the  prepositions. 
That  the  nicer  distinctions  between  the  prepositions  were  measurably  oblit- 
erated in  later  Greek,  is,  of  course,  true  (see  Winer,  N.  T.  Grammar,  sec.  xlvii., 
Moulton's  eighth  edition) ;  but  EUicott's  remark  (note  on  Gal.  i.  1)  nevertheless 
remains  true,  that  "there  are  few  points  more  characteristic  of  the  apostle's 
style  than  his  varied  but  accurate  use  of  prepositions,  especially  of  two  or 
more  in  the  same  or  in  immediately  contiguous  clauses."  See  Rom.  xi.  36  ; 
Bph.  iv.  6  ;  Col.  iii.  16.  And  Winer  :  "  It  is  an  especial  peculiarity  of  Paul's 
style  to  use  different  prepositions  in  reference  to  one  noun,  that  by  means  of 
these  prepositions  collectively  the  idea  maybe  defined  on  every  side.''  I  am 
inclined,  therefore,  to  hold  the  distinction  between  the  prepositions  here  as 
implying  the  transient  nature  of  the  glory  which  attached  to  the  law,  and  its 
permanency  as  attached  to  the  Gospel.  The  law  which  passes  away  was 
iJirough  glory  as  a  temporary  medium ;  the  Gospel  which  remains  abides  in 
glory. 

•j-  See  the  exetcesis  of  Exod.  xxxiv.  39-35,  by  Professor  Charles  A.  Briggs, 
"  Presbyterian  Review,"  i.,  p.  565. 
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Of  that  which  is  abolished  {tov  Karapyovfievov).  See  ver. 
11.  The  temporarily  glorified  ministration  of  Moses.  The 
end  of  this,  which  the  veil  prevented  the  Israelites  from  seeing, 
was  the  disappearance  of  the  glory — the  type  of  the  termina- 
tion of  Moses'  ministry.  Paul's  comparison  is  between  the 
ministry  of  Moses,  interrupted  by  intervals  of  concealment,  and 
the  gospel  ministry,  which  is  marked  by  frank  and  full  proclam- 
ation. "The  opposition  is  twofold:  1.  Between  the  veiled 
and  the  unveiled  ministry,  as  regards  the  mere  fact  of  conceal- 
ment in  the  one  case,  and  openness  in  the  other.  2.  Between 
the  ministry  which  was  suspended  by  the  veiling  that  its  end 
might  not  be  seen,  and  that  which  proceeds  '  from  glory  to 
glory,'  having  no  termination  "  (Alford).  The  face  of  Moses 
needed  a  continually  renewed  illumination :  in  the  face  of 
Christ  the  glory  abides  forever. 

14.  Minds  {vorifiaTa).  Originally,  things  which  proceed  out 
of  the  mind.  Compare  hearts  and  minds,  Philip,  iv.  7,  and 
devices,  2  Cor.  ii.  11.  Hence,  derivatively,  the  minds  them- 
selves. The  word  occurs  but  once  outside  of  this  epistle,  Philip, 
iv.  7.     Some  render  here  thoughts.     So  Kev.,  in  margin. 

Were  blinded  {iirmpoi^).  See  on  the  kindred  noun  iroypco- 
cri';  hardening,  Mark  iii.  5.     Bev.,  correctly,  we?'e  hardened. 

The  same  veil  {to  avro  KoXv/j^fjua).  The  expression  their 
minds  were  hardened  is  carried  out  figuratively.  There  is  a 
veil  over  their  minds  when  the  law  is  read,  as  there  was  over 
Moses'  face.  They  cannot  yet  recognize  the  end  of  the  Mosaic 
ministry. 

Untaken  away  (yai;  avaKaXvirrofievov).  Kev.,  admirably — 
giving  the  force  of  avd  up — unlvfted.  But  both  A.  V.  and 
Kev  construe  unlifted  with  veil :  the  same  veil  remaineth  un- 
taken away  {unlifted).  This  is  objectionable,  because  Karapyei- 
Tat  is  done  away  is  nsed  throughout  the  chapter  of  the  glory 
of  the  Mosaic  ministry,  while  another  word  is  employed  in  ver. 
16  of  the  taking  away  of  the  veil.  Further,  the  reading  of  the 
best  texts  is  otl  that  or  because,  and  not  o  ri  which.  Because  is 
not  true  to  the  fact,  since  the  veil  remains  unlifted,  not  because 
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it  is  done  away  in  Christ,  but  because  of  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  take  nrj  avaKaKtmrotievov  un- 
lifted,  as  a  nominative  absolute,  and  to  render,  it  not  heing  re- 
vealed that  it  (the  veil)  is  heing  done  away  in  Christ.  This  falls 
in  naturally  with  the  drift  of  the  whole  passage.  The  veil  re- 
mains on  their  hearts,  since  it  is  not  revealed  to  them  that  the 
Mosaic  economy  is  done  away  in  Christ. 

16.  It  shall  turn.    The  heart  of  Israel. 

Shall  be  taken  away  {irepiatpetrai).  Rev.,  correctly,  is 
taken  away.  The  verb  occurs  twice  in  Acts  (xxvii.  20,  40)  of 
the  taking  away  of  hope,  and  of  the  unfastening  of  the  anchors 
in  Paul's  shipwreck ;  and  in  Heb.  x.  11,  of  the  taking  away  of 
sins.  There  is  an  allusion  here  to  the  removal  of  the  veil  from 
Moses'  face  whenever  he  returned  to  commune  with  God.  See 
Exod.  xxxiv.  34. 

17.  Now  the  Lord  is  that  Spirit.  Kvpio<;  the  Lord  is  used 
in  Exod.  xxxiv.  34  for  Jehovah.  The  Lord  Christ  of  ver.  16  is 
the  Spirit  who  pervades  and  animates  the  new  covenant  of 
which  we  are  ministers  (ver.  6),  and  the  ministration  of  which 
is  with  glory  (ver.  8).  Compare  Eom.  viii.  9-11 ;  John  xiv. 
16,  18. 

Liberty.     Compare  Eom.  viii.  15  ;  Gal.  iv.  7. 

18.  All.  Contrasted  with  Moses  as  the  sole  representative 
of  the  people. 

Open  {avaKeKoKvixfievw).  Eev.,  correctly,  unveiled,  as  Moses 
when  the  veil  was  removed. 

"  Vainly  they  tried  the  deeps  to  sound 
E'en  of  their  own  prophetic  thought, 
When  of  Christ  crucified  and  crown'd 
His  Spirit  In  them  taught  : 

But  He  their  aching  gaze  repress'd 
Which  sought  hehlnd  the  veil  to  see, 

For  not  without  ns  fully  bless'd 
Or  perfect  might  they  be. 
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The  rays  of  the  Almighty's  face 

No  sinner's  eye  might  then  receive ; 
Only  the  meekest  man  found  grace 

To  see  His  skirts  and  live. 

But  we  as  in  a  glass  espy 

The  glory  of  His  countenance, 
Not  in  a  whirlwind  hurrying  by 

The  too  presumptuous  glance, 

But  with  mild  radiance  every  hour 

From  our  dear  Savior's  face  benign 
Bent  on  us  with  transforming  power, 

Till  we,  too,  faintly  shine. 

Sprinkled  with  His  atoning  blood 

Safely  before  our  God  we  stand, 
As  on  the  rock  the  prophet  stood. 

Beneath  His  shadowing  hand. " 

Keble,'  "  Christian  Year,"  Thirteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Beholding  as  in  aglass  {KaTOTrrpi^o/jLevoi).  So  American 
Rev.  Kev.,  refiecting.  Only  here  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  verb  in  tlie  active  voice  means  to  show  in  a  mirror  /  to 
cause  to  he  reflected.  In  the  middle  voice,  to  look  at  or  hehold 
one's  self  in  a  mirror.  Rev.,  reflecting  seems  to  be  preferred 
on  internal  grounds,  as  better  suiting  the  comparison  with  the 
divine  glory  as  mirrored  in  the  unveiled  face  of  Moses.  But 
this  is  unwarranted  by  usage.  Stanley,  who  adopts  this  render- 
ing, admits  that  there  is  no  actual  instance  of  the  sense  of  re- 
flecting This  sense,  however,  is  not  sacrificed  by  the  translation 
heholding,  but  is  conveyed  by  the  succeeding  clause,  changed 
into  the  same  image,  etc.  As  Heinrici  observes,  heholding  ex- 
presses the  fact  from  which  the  process  of  change  into  God's 
image  proceeds.  When  Moses  leheld  Jehovah's  glory,  his  own 
face  reflected  that  glory.  The  mirror  is  the  Gospel,  which  is 
called  the  Gospel  of  the  glory  of  Christ,  ch.  iv.  4. 

Are  changed  (fj,eTafj.op^ovfie!^a,).  Eev.,  transformed.  See 
on  Matt.  xvii.  2.  The  present  tense  expresses  the  change  as  in 
progress  ;  are  being  changed,  which  is  further  defined  hyfrom 
glory  to  glory. 
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The  same  image  (t^v  airijv  elKova).  See  on  Apoc.  xiii.  14. 
Compare  especially  1  John  iii.  2 ;  also  Eom.  viii.  29 ;  John  xvii. 
24  ;  Col.  iii.  4 ;  Rom.  viii.  17  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  48-53. 

By  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  {airo  Kvpiov  7rP€VfiaTo<i).  Better, 
as  Rev.,  from  the  Lord  the  Spirit.  Compare  ver.  17.  The 
preposition  avofrom  depicts  the  transformation  as  proceeding 
from  rather  than  as  caicsed  hy. 


CHAPTER  JV. 

1.  As  we  have  received  mercy.  Construe  with  we  have 
this  ministry.  Having  this  ministry  as  a  gift  of  divine  mercy. 
Compare  1  Cor.  vii.  25.  Bengel  says:  "The  mercy  of  God,  by 
which  the  ministry  is  received,  makes  us  earnest  and  sincere." 

2.  Dishonesty  (t^s  alvyyvr)!;).  Rev.,  more  correctly,  shame. 
Compare  Eph.  v.  12. 

Craftiness  {-n-avovpyla).     See  on  Luke  xx.  23. 

Handling  deceitfully  [BoXovvre^).  Only  here  in  the  New 
Testament.  Primarily,  to  ensnare  ;  then  to  corrupt.  Used  of 
adulterati/ng  gold,  wine,  etc.  See  on  which  corrupt,  ch.  ii.  17. 
This  verb  has  a  narrower  meaning  than  the  one  used  there 
(/ca-rrrfKeveiv) ;  for,  while  that  means  also  to  corrupt.,  it  adds  the 
sense ybr  gairis  sake.  The  Vulgate  renders  both  by  the  same 
word,  adulterantes.     Compare  Dante : 

"  Thus  did  Sabellius,  Arias,  and  those  fools 
Who  have  heen  even  as  swords  unto  the  Scriptures 
In  rendering  distorted  their  straight  faces." 

"  Paradiso,"  xiii.,  138-130. 

3.  Hid  {KeKaXv/Mfievov).  Rev.,  veiled,  in  accordance  with 
the  imagery  of  ch.  iii. 

4.  The  god  of  this  world  (o  ^eos  rov  aiwvo<;  tovtov).  The 
phrase  occurs  only  here.  Compare  Eph.  ii.  2 ;  vi.  12  ;  John 
xii.  31 ;  xiv.  30.     Satan  is  called  god  in  the  rabbinical  writings. 
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"The  first  God  is  the  true  God;  but  the  second  god  is  Sainael." 
"The  matron  said,  'Our  god  is  greater  than  tliy  God;  for 
when  thy  God  appeared  to  Moses  in  tlie  bush,  he  hid  liis  face ; 
when,  however,  he  saw  the  serpent,  which  is  my  god,  he  fled.' " 

The  light  (toi/  (jicoTia-fiov).  Only  here  and  ver.  6.  Lit.,  the 
illumination,  act  of  enlightening. 

Image  'of  God.  Compare  Col.  i.  15  ;  John  xvii.  5  ;  Philip, 
ii.  6 ;  iii.  21.  Christ's  light  is  also  God's.  Compare  Pleb.  i.  3, 
Kev.,  effulgence  {a-rraiyyacyfia,  compare  air^aaai  shine,  in  this 
passage).  Theodoret  says :  "  The  effulgence  is  both  from  the 
fire^  and  with  the  fire,  and  has  the  fire  as  its  cause,  yet  is  not 
divided  from  the  fire  ;  for  whence  comes  the  fire,  thence  also 
comes  the  effulgence." 

Shine  {avjda-aL).  Only  here  in  the  N^ew  Testament.  From 
air/^  brightness,  which  also  occurs  but  once.  Acts  xx.  11,  day- 
hreaJc.  In  classical  Greek  of  the  sun  especially.  Eev.,  dawn 
is  legitimate  as  a  translation,  but  hardly  here,  since  Paul  is 
going  back  to  the  figure  of  ch.  iii.  18. 

6.  Who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  (d  etVwi^^ftJs  Xa/iif-- 

ai).  The  correct  reading  is  Xa/ii^et  shall  shine ;  so  that  we 
should  rendei-,  it  is  God  that  said  Ught  shall  shine.     So  Eev. 

To  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  {-n-pm  <f>eoTta-fj,6v  t% 
yva)aem<;).  Lit., /or  the  illumination,  as  ver.  4.  In  order  that 
the  knowledge  may  lighten.  Knowledge,  if  not  diffused,  is  not 
of  the  nature  of  light. 

In  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  Containing  the  thought  of 
ch.  iii.  18.  The  knowledge  of  the  divine  gloiy  becomes  clear 
revelation  to  men  in  the  face  of  Christ  as  it  appears  in  the  Gos- 
pel :  "  So  that  in  this  seen  countenance  that  clear-shiiiiiii!; 
knowledge  has  the  source  of  its  light,  as  it  were,  its  focus'' 
(Meyer).* 

7.  This  treasure.  The  divine  light  which  is  the  guide  and 
inspiration  of  the  apostolic  ministry. 

*  The  student  will  be  interested  in  Stanley's  summary  of  the  images  of  the 
preceding  section.     "  Commentary,"  p.  405. 
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In  earthen  vessels  (ei'  oa-rpaKivoK  crKevecriv).  The  adjective 
occurs  only  here  and  2  Tim.  ii.  10.  Herodotus  says  of  the  king 
of  Persia  :  "  The  great  king  stores  away  the  tribute  which  he 
receives  after  this  fashion  :  he  melts  it  down,  and,  while  it  is 
in  a  liquid  state,  runs  it  into  earthen  vessels,  which  are  after- 
ward removed,  leaving  the  metal  in  a  solid  mass "  (iii.,  96). 
Stanley  cites  the  story  of  a  Eabbi  who  was  taunted  with  his 
mean  appearance  by  the  emperor's  danghtei-,  and  who  replied 
by  referring  to  the  earthen  vessels  in  which  her  father  kept  his 
wines.  At  her  request  the  wine  was  shifted  to  silver  vessels, 
whereupon  it  turned  sour.  Then  the  Rabbi  observed  that  the 
humblest  vessels  contained  the  highest  wisdom.  The  idea  of 
light  in  earthen  vessels  is,  however,  best  illustrated  in  the  story 
of  the  lamps  and  pitchers  of  Gideon,  Judges  vii.  16.  In  the 
very  breaking  of  the  vessel  the  light  is  revealed. 

Excellency  {vTrep^oXr}).  Lit.,  a  throwing  heyond.  Hence 
preeminence,  excellence.  See  on  exceeding,  Rom.  vii.  13.  Rev. 
renders  exceeding  greatness.  The  reference  is  to  the  fulness  of 
power  apparent  in  the  apostolic  ministry. 

Of  God— of  us  {tov  &6ov—i^  ■^fi&v).  The  A.  V.  misses  the 
difference  between  the  two  expressions.  Of  Godis  belonging 
to  God  ;  God's  property  :  from  (ef )  is  proceeding  from  our- 
selves.    Rev.,  of  God— from  ourselves. 

8.  Troubled  (3^\ij36fievoi).  See  on  tribulation,  Matt.  xiii. 
21.  The  verb  also  has  the  meaning  of  to  straiten,  contract,  as 
Matt.  vii.  14,  where  reSXi/MfievT),  A.  Y.  narrow,  is  properly 
rendered  by  Rev.  straitened. 

Distressed  {a-Tevox(opovfj.evoi).  Only  here  and  ch.  vi.  12. 
From  <7Tei/6?  narrow,  and  %w/>o?  a  space.  Hence  cramped. 
The  A.  V.  gives  no  suggestion  of  the  figurative  paradox.  We 
are  pressed  closely,  yet  not  cramped.  Rev.,  pressed  on  every 
side,  yet  not  straitened. 

Perplexed  (airopovfievoi).  From  d  not,  and  tto/jo?  a  passage. 
Lit.,  to  he  unable  to  find  a  way  out. 

In  despair  (i^aTropovfievoi).  Rev.,  very  neatly,  renders  unto 
despair.     The  word  expresses  an  advance  of  thought  on  per- 
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jplexed,  yet  on  the  same  line.  "We  a.Te perplexed,  but  not  utterly 
perplexed.  The  play  between  the  Greek  words  cannot  be  rend- 
ered. 

9.  Persecuted — forsaken  {SmKOfievoi — iyKaToKenro/ievoi). 
Eev.,  ior  persecuted, pursued,  the  primary  meaning  of  the  verb, 
thus  giving  vividness  to  the  figure.  Forsaken,  lit.,  left  behind 
in  (some  evil  plight).  The  figure  is,  pursued  by  enemies,  but 
not  left  to  their  power :  left  in  the  lurch. 

Cast  d own  —  d estroy ed  {Kara^aXKofievoi  —  avoWifievoi). 
This  carries  on  the  previous  figure.  Though  the  pursuers  over- 
take and  smite  down,  yet  are  we  not  killed.  Eev.,  smitten 
down.  In  all  these  paradoxes  the  A.  V.  fails  to  bring  out  the 
metaphors. 

10.  Bearing  about.  Ignatius,  addressing  the  Ephesians, 
says  :  "  Ye  are  God-bearers,  shrine-bearers,  Christ-bearers  " 
("Epistle  to  Ephesians,"  ix.).  In  the  Antiochene  Acts,  Trajan 
alludes  to  Ignatius  as  "  the  one  who  declares  that  he  bears 
about  the  crucified."  Ignatius  was  known  as  0eo(j)6po^  God- 
bearer,  and  so  styles  himself  in  the  introductions  of  his  epistles. 

Dying  {veKpaxriv).  Only  here  and  Eom.  iv.  19.  Primarily 
a  putting  to  death,  and  thence  the  state  of  deadness,  as  Rom.  iv. 
19.  Here  in  the  former  sense.  Paul  says,  in  effect,  "our 
body  is  constantly  exposed  to  the  same  putting  to  death  which 
Jesus  suffered.  The  daily  liability  to  a  violent  death  is  some- 
thing wliich  we  carry  about  with  us."  Compare  1  Cor.  xv.  31 ; 
Kom.  viii.  36.  This  parallel  with  Christ's  death  is  offset  by  the 
parallel  with  Christ's  triumph — life  through  resurrection. 

That  the  life  also  {"pa).  In  order  that.  The  purport,  ac- 
cording to  God's  purpose,  of  this  daily  dying  is  to  set  forth  the 
resurrection-life  through  Christ  in  us.     Compare  Eom.  v.  10'. 

13.  Tlie  same  spirit  of  faith.  The  same,  namely,  which  is 
set  forth  in  the  following  passage.  Spirit  of  faitli :  not  dis- 
tinctly the  Holy  Spirit,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  a  human  faculty 
or  disposition,  but  blending  both  ;  faith  as  a  gift  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.     See  on  Spirit,  Eom.  viii.  4,  sec.  5. 
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I  believed,  etc.  Cited  from  Sept.,  Ps.  cxv.  10.  The  Sep- 
tuagint  mistranslates  the  Hebrew,  which  is,  "  /  believed  though 
I  said,^'  etc. 

15.  The  abundant  grace  (17  p^a/at?  irXeovda-aa-a).  Lit.,  the 
grace  ha/oing  ahounded.  Kev.,  the  grace  heing  multiplied. 
Gfrace  is  the  divine  gift  of  spiritual  energy  which  is  shown  in 
the  labor,  suffering,  and  triumph  of  the  apostles. 

Might  through  the  thanksgiving  of  many  redound  {hia 
T&v  irXewvcov  rrjv  ev')(api(TTtav  irepKraeviyrj).  Numerous  arrange- 
ments of  these  woi-ds  are  proposed.  Throiogh  (Std)  should 
govern  the  many,  not  thanksgiving;  and  redound  should  be 
transitive,  cause  to  abound,  and  governing  thanksgiving.  So 
E.ev.,  the  grace,  heing  multijalied  through  tJie  tnany,  tnay  cause 
the  thanksgiving  to  abound.  The  thought  is  on  the  line  of  ver. 
12,  that  the  sufferings  and  risks  of  the  apostles  promote  spirit- 
ual life  in  the  Church.  The  grace  of  God,  thus  manifest  in 
the  apostles,  shall  be  nmltiplied  through  the  increasing  number 
of  those  who  share  it,  and  shall  thus  make  thanksgiving  more 
abundant  for  the  fruits  of  this  grace  as  exhibited  in  the  apos- 
tles and  in  the  Church. 

Redound  (A.  V.)  is  from  the  Latin  redumdare  to  surge  hack. 
Therefore,  primarily,  of  a  fulness  or  overflow  from  the  setting 
hack  of  a  tide.     So  Milton  : 

"  The  evil,  soon 
Driven  back,  redounded  as  a  flood  on  those 
From  whom  it  sprang." 

Generally,  to  abound.  From  this  arises  the  secondary  sense, 
to  conduce,  contribute  to;  that  is,  to  make  the  causes  mount  uji, 
or  abound,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect.  So  Addison :  "  The 
cale  of  our  national  commerce  redounds  more  to  the  riches  and 
prosperity  of  the  public,"  etc. 

16.  Outward  man— inward  man.  The  material  and  spir- 
itual natures. 

Perish  (Sta^^eiperat).  'Rev.,m.xi(i\\heitev, is  decaying.  Per- 
ish implies  destruction:  the  idea  is  that  oi progressive  decay. 
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Is  renewed  {avaicaivovTai).  Better,  is  heing  renewed,  the 
jprocess  of  renewal  going  on  along  with  the  process  of  decay. 
Stanley  cites  a  line  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo :  «  The  more 
the  marble  wastes  the  more  the  statue  grows."  Compare  Eurip- 
ides: "Time  does  not  depress  your  spirit,  but  it  grows  young 
again  :  your  body,  however,  is  weak  "  ("  Heraclidae,"  702,  703). 

Day  by  day  {r)fj.kpa  koX  rudpa).  Lit.,  hy  day  and  day.  A 
Hebrew  form  of  expression. 

17.  Our  light  affliction  which  is  but  for  a  moment  (to 
irapaxjrUa  ika^pov  tjj?  .SxA^ew?  rjfjLmv).  Lit.,  the  Resent  light 
(burden)  of  our  affliction. 

Worketh  (/care/sya^eTat).     "Works  om^,-  achieves. 

A  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory  («a^' 
inrep^oXrjv  ek  vTrep^oXrjv,  alcoviov  ^dpo<;  S6^7]<;).  Eev.,  more  and 
more  exceedingly  an  eternal  weight,  etc.  An  expression  after 
the  form  of  Hebrew  superlatives,  in  which  the  emphatic  word 
is  twice  repeated.  Lit.,  exceedingly  unto  excess.  The  use  of 
such  cumulative  expressions  is  common  with  Paul.  See,  for 
example,  Philip,  i.  23,  lit.,  mv^h  more  better ;  Kom.  viii.  37, 
abundantly  the  conquerors  ;  Eph.  iii.  20,  exceeding  abundantly, 
etc.  Note  how  the  words  are  offset :  for  a  moment,  eternal ; 
light,  weight ;  affliction,  glory. 

IS.  Seen — not  seen.  Compare  the  beautiful  passage  in 
Plato's  "  Phaedo,"  79. 


CHAPTER    V. 

1.  Our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  {rj  ewiyeio';  ■^fiS>v 
oiKia  Tov  <TKrivov<i)*  Earthly,  not,  made  of  earth,  which  would 
be  ')(pIk6<;,  as  1  Cor.  xv.  47 ;  but  upon  the  earth,  terrestrial,  as  1 

*  Why  has  the  Rev.  rendered  "  the  earthly  house  of  our  tabernacle  ?"  It 
is  true  that  the  article  is  ol'ten  properly  rendered  by  the  possessive  pronoun,  so 
that  ToC  iTK'fimvs  might  be  translated  our  tabernade  ;  but  fi/iav  our  clearly  be- 
longs with  house,  and  the  article  may  therefore  very  properly  bear  its  ordin- 
ary sense  of  the.     This  of  A.  V.  is  unnecessary. 
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Cor.  XV.  40 ;  Philip,  ii.  10.  Tabernacle  {aKrjvo<;)  tent  or  hut. 
In  later  writers,  especially  the  Platonists,  Pythagoreans,  and 
medical  authors,  used  to  denote  the  body.  Thus  Hippocrates  : 
"  A  great  vein  by  which  the  whole  body  (a-Krjvo'i)  is  nourished." 
Some  expositors  think  that  Paul  uses  the  word  here  simply  in 
tliis  sense — the  house  which  is  the  body.  But  while  Paul  does 
mean  the  body,  he  preserves  the  figurative  sense  of  the  word 
tabernacle  /  for  he  never  uses  this  term  elsewhere  as  synony- 
mous with  the  body.  The  figure  of  the  tent  suits  the  contrast 
with  the  building,  and  would  naturally  suggest  itself  to  the, 
tent-maker.*  The  phrase  earthly  house  of  the  tabernacle  ex- 
presses a  single  conception — the  dwelling  which  is,  or  consists  in 
the  tabernacle,  the  tent-house.  The  transient  character  of  the 
body  is  thus  indicated.  Compare  houses  of  clay,  Job  iv.  19. 
See  on  the  kindred  words  aK^vwyka  tabernacle,  2  Pet.  i.  13 ; 
and  aicqvoa)  to  dwell  in  or  to  fix  a  tabernacle,  John  i.  14. 
Tabernacle  is  so  habitually  associated  with  a  house  of  worship, 
and  is  so  often  applied  to  durable  structures,  that  the  original 
sense  of  a  tent  is  in  danger  of  being  lost.  It  would  be  better 
to  translate  here  by  tent.  The  word  tabernacle  is  a  diminutive 
of  the  Latin  taberna  a  hut  or  shed,  which  appears  in  tavern. 
Its  root  is  ta,  tan,  to  stretch  or  spread  out. 

Dissolved  {KaraXvS^).  Lit.,  loosened  down.  Appropriate 
to  taking  down  a  tent.  See  on  Mark  xiii.  2 ;  Luke  ix.  12 ; 
Acts  V.  38  ;  and  compare  2  Pet.  iii.  11,  12,  and  the  figure  of 
the  parting  of  the  silver  cord  on  which  the  lamp  is  suspended, 
Eccl  xii.  6.  Also  Job  iv.  21,  where  the  correct  rendering  is: 
Is  not  their  tent-cord  plucked  up  within  them  ?     So  Rev.  O.  T. 

We  have.  The  building  from  God  is  an  actual  possession  in 
virtue  of  the  believer's  union  with  Christ.  It  is  just  as  we  say 
of  a  minor,  before  he  comes  into  possession  of  his  property, 
that  he  has  so  much.     Compare  Matt.  xix.  21. 

Building  of  God  {olKoSo/Mrjv  ix  ©eov).  In  contrast  with 
tent.     The  reference  is  to  the  resurrection-body.     Compare  the 

*  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Septuagint  often  renders  the  Hebrew  tent  by 
oTkoj  dwelling.  Similarly  the  Hebrew  to  dwell  is  frequently  translated  by  koto- 
rieriyovv. 
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city  which  hath  the  foundations,  Heb.  xi.  10.  For  of  God, 
read,  as  ^e^.,from  God ;  jproceeding from  (e«).  Heinrici,  von 
Gott  her :  compare  God  giveth,  1  Cor.  xv.  38,  and  'ixere  otto 
&eov  ye  have  from  God,  where  the  reference  is  to  the  natural 
body,  1  Cor.  vi.  19.  Construe  from  God  with  building,  not 
with  we  have. 

In  the  heavens.    Construe  with  we  have. 

2.  In  this.  Tabernacle.  As  if  pointing  to  his  own  body. 
See  on  1  Cor.  xv.  64. 

Earnestly  desiring  {iirnroSovvTes:).  The  participle  has  an 
explanatory  force,  as  Acts  xxvii.  Y,  "  because  the  wind  did  not 
suffer  us."  We  groan  because  we  long.  Rev.,  longing.  The 
compounded  preposition  eV/  does  not  mark  the  intensity  of  the 
desire,  but  its  direction. 

To  be  clothed  upon  {iirevBva-aa-Sai).  Only  here  and  ver. 
4.  Compare  i'jrevSvTrj'i  fisher's  coat,  John  xxi.  T  (see  note). 
Lit.,  to  put  on  over.  The  metaphor  changes  from  building  to 
clothing,  a  natural  transformation  in  the  mind  of  Paul,  to  whom 
the  hair-cloth  woven  for  tents  would  suggest  a  vesture. 

House  (olKTjTijpiov).  Not  oUia  house,  as  ver.  1.  This  word 
regards  the  house  with  special  reference  to  its  inhabitant.  The 
figure  links  itself  with  building,  ver.  1,  as  contrasted  with  the 
unstable  tent. 

From  heaven  (e|  ovpavov).     ksfrom  God,  ver.  1. 

3.  If  so  be  (el'  75).     Assuming  that. 

Being  clothed.     Compare  Job  x.  11. 

Naked  {r^vfivol).  "Without  a  body.  The  word  was  used  by 
Greek  writers  of  disembodied  spirits.  See  the  quotation  from 
Plato's  "  Gorgias  "  in  note  on  Luke  xii.  20 ;  also  "  Cratylus," 
403,  where,  speaking  of  Pluto,  Socrates  says:  "The  foolish 
fears  which  people  have  of  him,  such  as  the  fear  of  being  al- 
ways with  him  after  death,  and  of  the  soul  denuded  {yvfivrj)  of 
the  body  going  to  him."  Stanley  cites  Herodotus'  story  of 
Melissa,  the  Corinthian  queen,  who  appeared  to  her  husband 
after  death,  entreating  him  to  burn  dresses  for  her  as  a  cover- 
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ing  for  her  disembodied  spirit  (v.,  92).  The  whole  expression, 
heing  clothed^nahed  is  equivalent  to  we  shall  not  ie  found 
naked  because  we  shall  he  clothed. 

4.  Being  burdened  (fiapov/ievoi).  Compare  weight  {^dpos;) 
of  glory,  ch.  iv.  17. 

Not  for  that  we  would  be  unclothed  {e<f  mov  S-eXofiev  ex- 
Bva-aa-Bac).  Lit.,  hecause  we  are  not  willing  to  divest  ourselves 
(of  the  mortal  body).  Kegarding  the  coming  of  the  Lord  as 
near,  the  apostle  contemplates  the  possibility  of  living  to  be- 
hold it.  The  oppression  of  soul  {groan)  is  not  from  pains  and 
afflictions  of  the  body,  nor  from  the  fear  of  death,  but  from 
the  natural  shrinking  from  death,  especially  if  death  is  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  body  {unclothe)  only  to  leave  him  without  a 
new  and  higher  organism.  Therefore  he  desires,  instead  of 
dying,  to  have  the  new  being  come  down  upon  him  while  still 
alive,  investing  him  ^^'ith  the  new  spiritual  organism  {clothed 
upon),  as  a  new  garment  is  thrown  over  an  old  one,  and  ab- 
sorbing {swallowed  ujp)  the  old,  sensuous  life. 

"  For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey, 
This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resigned, 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind  ?  " 

Gray,  "Elegy." 

Swallowed  up.     A  new  metaphor.     Compare  1  Cor.  xv.  54. 

5.  Wrought  («raT6/37aa-a/iei'o?).  The  compound  is  significant, 
indicating  an  accomplished  fact.  Through  the  various  opera- 
tions of  His  Spirit  and  the  processes  of  His  discipline,  God  has 
worked  us  out  (Stanley,  worked  up)  for  this  change.  The  pro- 
cess includes  the  dissolution  of  what  is  mortal  no  less  than  the 
renewal.     The  one  is  a  step  to  the  other.     See  1  Cor.  xv.  36. 

Earnest  of  the  Spirit.  See  on  ch.  i.  22,  and  compare  Eom. 
viii.  11.     Of  the  Spirit  is  appositional,  the  Spirit  as  the  earnest. 

6.  At  home  {evSTj/jLovvTei).  ^Ev  in,  Sr)/jio<s  people.  Only  in 
this  chapter.  To  be  among  one's  own  people,  and  not  to  travel 
abroad. 
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We  are  absent  (eK^novfiev).  Lit.,  we  live  abroad.  Only 
in  this  chapter.  Compare  Philip,  i.  23  ;  iii.  20 ;  Ileb.  xi.  13  ; 
xiii.  14.  There  is  a  play  upon  the  words  which  might  be  ex- 
pressed by  at  home,  from  home. 

7.  By  sight  {Sia  etSou?).  The  correct  rendering  is  appear- 
ance. The  word  is  not  used  actively  in  the  sense  of  vision. 
Faith  is  contrasted  with  the  actual  appearance  of  heavenly 
things.  Hence  the  marginal  reading  of  the  Rev.  should  go 
into  the  text. 

8.  Are  willing  {evSoKovfj.6v).  The  translation  might  well  be 
made  stronger  as  well  as  more  literal :  we  are  well-pleased. 

To  be  absent — present  {iKSi]fifja-ai,  —  ivhrnMriaaC).  The 
same  verbs  as  in  ver.  6  :  to  he  from  home,  at  home. 

9.  We  labor  {<f>i\oTifioviiie$a).  Used  by  Paul  only,  here, 
Horn.  XT.  20  (note),  1  Thess.  iv.  11.  Lahor  is  a  feeble  trans- 
lation, not  bringing  out  the  idea  of  the  end  contemplated,  as 
the  motive  of  the  toil.     Rev.,  we  mahe  it  our  aim,. 

10.  Appear  {t^avepco^vai).  Rev.,  better,  he  made  manifest. 
Appear  is  not  strong  enough,  since  it  implies  only  presence  at 
the  judgment-seat.  The  important  fact  is  our  heing  revealed 
as  we  are. 

Judgment-seat  {firjfj,aTo<i).     See  on  Acts  vii.  5. 

May  receive  [KOfjiba-rjTaC).  See  on  1  Pet.  i.  8.  Compare 
Eph.  vi.  8 ;  Col.  iii.  25. 

In  the  body  {hid).     Lit.,  through  the  body  as  a  medium. 
Bad  {(jiavXov).     See  on  Jas.  iii.  16. 

11.  Terror  of  the  Lord  {^o^ov  tov  Kvplov).  Rev.,  better, 
th^e  fear  of  the  Lord.  ISTot  that  which  is  terrible  in  the  Lord, 
but  being  conscious  of  fearing  the  Lord. 

We  persuade  {ireL^onev).     Convince  of  our  integrity. 

13.  We  are  beside  ourselves  {i^ia-TTjfiev).  See  on  Luke 
xxiv.  22 ;  Acts  ii.  1 ;  and  on  the  kindred  eKcrTaa-i<i  astonishment, 
Mark  v.  42.  Some  such  charge  appears  to  have  been  made,  as 
at  Acts  xxvi.  24. 
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14.  The  love  of  Christ.  Christ's  love  to  men.  See  on  1 
John  iL  5. 

Constraineth  {avvexei).  See  on  taken,  Luke  iv.  38  ;  Acts 
xviii.  6.  It  is  the  word  rendered  I  am  in  a  strait,  Philip,  i. 
23.  Compare  Luke  xii.  50.  The  idea  is  not  urging  or  driving, 
but  shutting  up  to  one  line  and  purpose,  as  in  a  narrow,  walled 
road. 

16.  After  the  flesh  (/tara  o-o/a/ca).  "  He  who  knows  no  man 
after  the  flesh,  has,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Jew,  entirely 
lost  sight  of  his  Jewish  origin ;  in  that  of  the  rich  man,  of  his 
riches  ;  in  that  of  the  learned  of  his  learning ;  in  that  of  the 
slave,  of  his  servitude  "  (Alford).     Compare  Gal.  iii.  28. 

Yea  though  {el  koI).  Not  with  a  climactic  force,  as  A.  V., 
and  not  with  the  emphasis  on  Christ,  hut  on  have  known.  The 
proper  sense  will  be  brought  out  in  reading  by  emphasizing 
have.  We  know  no  man  henceforth  after  tlie  flesh :  even  if 
we  home  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now,  etc.  Paul  re- 
fers to  his  knowledge  of  Christ  before  his  conversion,  a  hearsay 
knowledge,  confined  to  reports  of  His  personal  appearance,  His 
deeds,  His  relations  to  the  Jews,  His  alleged  crime  and  punish- 
ment. "When  the  glorified  Christ  first  spoke  to  him  out  of 
heaven,  he  asked,  "  Who  art  thou  ? "  Compare  to  reveal  His 
Son  in  me.  Gal.  i.  16. 

17.  A  new  creature  (jcaivr)  ktCgi,^.  Or  creation.  Compare 
Gal.  vi.  15.  The  word  ktl<7i<;  is  used  in  three  senses  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  act  of  creating,  as  Rom.  i.  20.  The  sum, 
of  created  things,  as  Apoc.  iii.  14 ;  Mark  xiii.  19.  A  created 
thing  or  creature,  as  Pom.  viii.  39.  The  Rabbins  used  the 
word  of  a  man  converted  from  idolatry.  "  He  who  brings  a 
foreigner  and  makes  him  a  proselyte  is  as  if  he  created  him." 

Old  things  {to,  apxaia).  Rev.,  correctly,  the  old  things. 
See  on  1  John  ii.  7,  and  Apoc.  xii.  9. 

Passed  away  (Traprj'XSev).  Lit,  passed  ly.  So  Luke  xviii 
37 ;  Mark  vi.  48.    As  here,  Jas.  i.  10 ;  Matt.  v.  8  ;  xxiv.  34,  etc. 

Behold.  As  if  contemplating  a  rapidly  shifting  scene.  As 
in  a  flash,  old  things  vanish,  and  all  things  become  new. 
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18.  And  (fie).  Better,  Kev.,  hut;  as  if  anticipating  a  pos- 
sible failure  to  discern  the  primary  agency  of  God  in  this  moral 
transformation.  All  things — all  that  are  involved  in  this 
mighty  change — are  from  God. 

Reconciled.  God  is  the  prime-mover  in  the  work  of  recon- 
ciliation.    See  on  E,om.  v.  10,  through  Glvrist,  as  the  medium. 

19.  God.    Emphatic.     It  was  God,  as  in  ver.  18. 

Was — reconciling  (jjv  KaraXKAaawv).  These  words  are  to 
be  construed  together ;  the  participle  with  tlie  finite  verb  mark- 
ing the  ^wcess  of  reconciliation.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  fact 
that  God  was  reconciling,  not  on  the  fact  that  God  ^oas  in 
Christ.  God  was  all  through  and  behind  the  process  of  recon- 
ciliation. The  pi-imary  reference  of  the  statement  is,  no  doubt, 
to  God's  reconciling  manifestation  in  the  incarnation  and  death 
of  Christ ;  yet,  as  a  fact,  it  includes  much  more.  God  was  en- 
gaged in  reconciling  the  world  from  the  very  beginning,  and 
that  in  Christ.     See  on  John  i.  4,  6,  9,  10. 

Hath  given  to  us  {Se/j,evo<;  iv  r)iuv).    Lit.,  lodged  in  us. 

20.  We  are  ambassadors  {irpea-^evofiev).  Only  here  and 
Eph.  vi.  10. 

21.  For.  Omit.  It  is  a  later  addition,  in  order  to  soften 
the  abruptness  of  the  following  clauses. 

Made  to  be  sin  {dfiapTiav  i-rroirjaev).  Compare  a  curse, 
Gal.  iii.  13.  Not  a  sin-offering,  nor  a  sinner,  but  the  repre- 
sentative of  sin.  On  Him,  representatively,  fell  the  collective 
consequence  of  sin,  in  His  enduring  "  the  contradiction  of  sin- 
ners against  Himself"  (Heb.  xii.  3),  in  His  agony  in  the  garden, 
and  in  His  death  on  the  cross. 

Who  knew  no  sin  {tov  /if)  yvovra  afiaprlav).  Alluding  to 
Christ's  own  consciousness  of  sinlessness,  not  to  God's  estimate 
of  Him.  The  manner  in  which  this  reference  is  conveyed,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  explain  to  one  imfamiliar  with  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Greek  negative  particles.  The  one  used 
Vol.  III.— 21 
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here  implies  the  fact  of  sinlessness  as  present  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  person  concerning  whom  the  fact  is  stated.  Com- 
pare John  viii.  46. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

1.  As  workers  together  with  Him  {a-vvepyovvTe<;).  Lit., 
working  together.  With  Him,  is  implied  in  the  compounded 
a-vv  with.  That  it  refers  to  God,  not  to  the  fellow-Christians, 
is  evident  from  the  parallel  1  Cor.  iii.  9,  laborers  together  with 
God,  and  because  the  act  of  exhortation  or  entreaty  in  which 
the  fellowship  is  exhibited  is  ascribed  to  God  in  ch.  v.  20. 
The  phrase  0eov  irdpeBpoi,  assessors  of  God,  occurs  in  Ignatius' 
letter  to  Polycarp.     Compare  Mark  xvi.  20. 

In  vain  (et?  Kevov).  Lit.,  to  what  is  vain.  Equivalent  to  the 
phrase  to  no  purpose. 

2.  He  saith,  etc.  From  Isa.  xlix.  8,  after  Septuagint.  The 
Hebrew  is:  "In  the  time  of  favor  I  answer  thee,  and  in  the 
day  of  sal/vation  I  succor  thee.''''  The  words  are  addressed  to 
the  servant  of  Jehovah,  promising  to  invest  him  with  spiritual 
power,  that  he  may  be  a  light  to  Israel  and  to  others.  Paul, 
taking  the  words  in  their  messianic  sense,  urges  that  now  is 
the  time  when  God  thus  dispenses  His  favor  to  Christ,  and 
through  Him  to  men.  The  application  turns  on  the  words  ac- 
ceptable time  ;  a  time  in  which  God  receives.  As  He  receives 
receive  ye  Him. 

The  accepted  time  {Katpo<;  evn-pocrheKTo^).  Rev.,  accept- 
able. Paul  uses  for  the  simple  adjective  of  the  Septuagint  a 
compound  "  weZZ-received,"  which  is  stronger,  and  which  occurs 
mostly  in  his  own  writings.  See  Eom.  xv.  16,  31 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  5  ; 
and  compare  acceptable  year,  Luke  iv.  19. 

3.  Ministry.     Rev.,  ministration.     See  on  Rom.  xii.  7. 

Blamed  (/iCB/ii?^).  Only  here  and  ch.  viii.  20.  The  kind- 
red /iw^09  blemish,  is  found  2  Pet.  ii.  18,  and  in  the  Septuagint 
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of  bodily  defects.  Similarly  the  Septuagint  a/ica/^o?  sj>otless, 
without  hodily  defect ;  and,  in  the  moral  sense,  1  Pet.  i.  19,  ap- 
plied to  Christ.     Compare  Heb.  ix.  14 ;  Eph.  v.  27 ;  Jude  24. 

4.  Necessities  {avar/Kai'^).     See  on  1  Cor.  vii.  26. 
Distresses  {o-Tevo-^^aplaK).     See  on  Kom.  ii.  9. 

5.  Imprisonments  {cf>v\.aKaK).     See  on  Acts  v.  21. 

Tumults  (aKaTaaTaa-laisi).  See  on  Luke  xxi.  9,  and  com- 
pare aKardcrraTO'i  unstable,  Jas.  i.  8.  This  is  one  of  the  words 
which  show  the  influence  of  political  changes.  Fi'om  the  original 
meaning  of  unsettledfiess,  it  developed,  through  the  complica- 
tions in  Greece  and  in  the  East  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
into  the  sense  which  it  has  in  'Lnke— political  instability.  One 
of  the  Greek  translators  of  the  Old  Testament  uses  it  in  the 
sense  of  dread  or  anxious  care. 

Watchings  (aypinrviaK).  Only  here  and  ch.  xi.  27.  See  on 
the  kindred  verb,  Mark  xiii.  33.  For  the  historical  facts,  see 
Acts  xvi.  25  ;  xx.  7-11,  31 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  8. 

Fastings  {yqa-Teiau's).  Mostly  of  voluntary  fasting,  as  Matt, 
xvii.  21 ;  Acts  xiv.  23;  but  voluntary  fasting  would  be  out  of 
place  in  an  enumeration  of  hardships. 

7.  Right — left.  Eight-hand  and  left-hand  weapons.  Of- 
fensive, as  the  sword,  in  the  riglit  hand,  defensive,  as  the  shield, 
in  the  left. 

8.  Deceivers.  Seech,  ii.  17;  iv.  2.  The  opinions  concern- 
ing Paul  as  a  deceiver  are  mirrored  in  the  Clementine  Homilies 
and  Recognitions,  spurious  writings,  ascribed  to  Clement  of 
Rome,  but  emanating  from  the  Ebionites,  a  Judaizing  sect,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  second  century.  In  these  Paul  is  covertly 
attacked,  though  his  name  is  passed  over  in  silence.  His  glory 
as  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  is  passed  over  to  Peter.  The 
readers  are  warned,  in  the  person  of  Peter,  to  beware  of  any 
teacher  who  does  not  conform  to  the  standard  of  James,  and 
come  with  witnesses  (compare  2  Cor.  iii.  1  ;  v.  12 ;  x.  12-18). 
Paul  is  assailed  under  the  guise  of  Simon  Magus,  and  with  the 
same  words  as  those  in  this  passage,  deceiver  and  unknown. 
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9.  Chastened.  See  ch.  xii.  7-9,  and  compare  Ps.  cxviiL 
18. 

10.  Having — possessing  {exovTe<s — KarexovTef).  The  con- 
trast is  twofold :  between  having  and  not  having,  and  between 
tCTn/porary  and  jpermanent  having,  or  having  and  keejjing.  Com- 
pare Luke  viii.  15 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  2  ;  1  Thess.  v.  21 ;  Heb.  iii.  6. 

11.  Ye  Corinthians.  The  readers  are  addressed  bj'name  in 
only  two  other  epistles,  Gal.  iii.  1 ;  Philip,  iv.  16. 

Is  enlarged  {•n-etrXdrvvrai).  Only  here,  ver.  13,  and  Matt, 
xxiii.  5,  where  it  is  used  of  widening  the  phylacteries.  From 
TrXaru?  iroad.  Quite  common  in  the  Septuagint,  and  with  var- 
ious shades  of  meaning,  but  usually  rendered  enlarge.  Of 
worJMy  jprosjperity,  "waxed  fat,"  Deut.  xxxii.  15  ;  compare 
Gen.  ix.  27.  Of  pride,  Deut.  xi.  16.  Of  delimerance  in  dis- 
tress, Ps.  iv.  1.  Evypand  with  joy,  Ps.  cxix.  32.  The  idea  of 
enlargement  of  heart  in  the  sense  of  increased  breadth  of  sym- 
pathy and  understanding,  as  here,  is  also  expi-essed  in  the  Old 
Testament  by  other  words,  as  concerning  Solomon,  to  whom 
God  gave  la/rgeness  of  heart,  Sept.,  yy^ia  outpouring.  Compare 
Isa.  Ix.  5. 

12.  Not  straitened  in  us.  It  is  not  that  our  hearts  are  too 
narrow  to  take  you  in.    Straitened  in  antithesis  with  enlarged. 

In  your  own  bowels  (rots  cnfKarfyyoL^  vjjimv).  See  on  1 
Pet.  iii.  8 ;  Jas.  v.  11.  Eev.,  affections.  It  is  your  love  that 
is  contracted. 

14.  Unequally  yoked  {eTepo^vyovvTe<i).  Only  here  in  the 
New  Testament.  Not  in  classical  Greek,  nor  in  Septuagint, 
though  the  kindred  adjective  irepo^vyo?  of  a  diverse  kind,  oc- 
curs Lev.  xix.  19.  Unequally  gives  an  ambiguous  sense.  It  is 
not  inequality,  but  difference  in  kind;  as  is  shown  by  the  suc- 
ceeding words.  The  suggestion  was  doubtless  due  to  the  pro- 
hibition in  Deut.  xxii.  9,  against  yoking  together  two  different 
animals.  The  reference  is  general,  covering  all  forms  of  intim- 
acy with  the  heathen,  and  not  limited  to  marriage  or  to  idol- 
feasts. 
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The  different  shades  of  fellowship  expressed  by  five  differ- 
ent words  in  this  and  the  two  following  verses  are  to  be  noted. 

Fellowship  {fieroxv).  Only  here  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  kindred  verb  fierexco  to  be  partaker  is  found  only  in  Paul's 
epistles  and  in  Hebrews :  fikrtyxp'i  partner, partaker,  only  in  He- 
brews and  Luke  v.  Y.  Having  part  with  is  the  corresponding 
English  expression. 

Righteousness  —  unrighteousness  {SiKaioa-vvrj — avoiiCa). 
Lit.,  what  sharing  is  there  unto  righteousness  and  lawlessness  ? 
AiKMoa-vvr)  righteousness,  though  the  distinctively  Pauline  sense 
of  righteousness  by  faith  underlies  it,  is  used  in  the  general 
sense  of  rightness  according  to  God's  standard. 

Communion  {jcowmvid).     See  on  Luke  v.  10  ;  Acts  ii.  42. 

15.  Concord  {a-vfi(j>Q)vr]a-i,<i).  Only  here  in  the  New  Test- 
ament. From  crvv  together,  (fxtjvrj  voice.  Primarily  of  the 
concord  of  sounds.  So  the  kindred  avfi^avia,  A.  Y.,  music, 
see  on  Luke  xv.  25.  Compare  avfi<f>(ovo<;  with  consent,  1  Cor. 
vii.  5  ;  and  crviKfxiaveas  to  agree,  Matt,  xviii.  19  ;  Luke  v.  36,  etc. 

Belial  {^eXlap).  Beliar.  .S«^^aHs  a  transcript  of  the  He- 
brew, meaning  worthlessness  or  wicJcedness.  The  Septuagint 
renders  it  variously  by  transgressor,  impious,  foolish,  pest.  It 
does  not  occur  in  the  Septuagint  as  a  proper  name.  The  form 
Beliar,  which  is  preferred  by  critics,  is  mostly  ascribed  to  the 
Syriac  pronunciation  of  Belial,  the  change  of  1  into  r  being 
quite  common.  Others,  however,  derive  from  Belyar,  lord  of 
the  forest.  Here  a  synonym  for  Satan.  Stanley  remarks  that 
our  associations  with  the  word  are  colored  by  the  attributes 
ascribed  to  Belial  by  Milton  ("  Paradise  Lost,^B.  ii.),  who  uses 
the  word  for  sensual  profligacy. 

16.  Agreement  (avjKard^ein'i).  Only  here  in  the  New 
Testament.  Compare  the  kindred  verb  avyKaTarl^e/iai,  to  con- 
sent, Luke  xxiii.  51.  Lit.,  a  putting  down  or  depositing  along 
with  one.  Hence  of  voting  the  same  way  with  another,  and  so 
agreeing. 

Ye  are.     Eead,  as  Eev.,  we  are. 
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God  hath  said,  etc.  The  quotation  is  combined  and  con- 
densed from  Lev.  xxvii.  11,  12;  and  Ezek.  xxxvii.  27,  after  the 
Septuagint.  Paul  treats  it  as  if  directly  affirmed  of  the  christ- 
ian Church,  thus  regarding  that  Church  as  spiritually  identical 
with  the  true  church  of  Israel. 

17.  Come  out,  etc.  Isa.  lii.  11,  12,  after  the  Septuagint, 
with  several  changes. 

18.  I  will  be  to  you,  etc.  From  2  Sam.  vii.  14,  where  the 
Septuagint  and  Hebrew  agree.  Paul  says  sons  and  daughters 
for  son. 

Almighty  {TravroKpaTtop).  The  word  is  peculiar  to  the  Apoc- 
alypse, occurring  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament.  Here 
it  is  a  quotation.     Frequent  in  the  Septuagint. 


CHAPTER  TIL 

1.  Filthiness  (jioKvapMv).  Rev.,  defilement.  Only  here  in 
the  New  Testament.  For  the  kindred  verb  fiokuvw  to  defile, 
see  on  Apoc.  xiv.  4.     Compare  1  Cor.  viii.  7. 

2.  Receive  (;;^top77o-aTe).  From  ■x^upo'} place  OT  space.  Prim- 
arily, to  lea/oe  a  space,  make  room  for.  See  on  containing, 
John  ii.  6 ;  viii.  37.  The  meaning  here  is  make  room  for  us. 
Rev.,  open  your  hearts  to  us,  which  is  felicitous  in  view  of  the 
reference  to  ch.  vi.  12.  It  is  equivalent  to  saying  enlarge  your 
hearts  to  taJce  us  in,  as  our  heart  is  enlarged  (ch.  vi.  11). 

Defrauded  (eTrXeoi/e/tTTjo-a/xei').  Used  by  Paul  only.  It  adds 
the  idea  of  wrong_/or  the  sake  of  gain,  which  is  not  necessarily 
implied  in  either  of  the  other  verbs. 

4.  My  boldness.  Note  the  change  for  the  first  time  to  the 
first  person  singular. 

Comfort.  The  Greek  has  the  comfort,  the  article  appar- 
ently pointing  to  the  special  comfort  he  had  received  through 
the  coming  of  Titus  (ver.  6). 
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I  am  exceeding  joyful  (ii7r6/37re/3t(7o-6i/o/iot  rfj  x^^P?)-  Lit-, 
Iswperaboundwiththejoy.  Eev.,  I  overflow  with  joy.  Not6 
the  article  again,  the  joy. 

5.  Rest  (dvea-iv).  Kev.,  reUef.  See  on  liberty,  Acts  xxiv. 
23, 

6.  God.  The  Eev.  improves  on  the  A.  V.  by  putting  God 
in  its  emphatic  place  at  the  end  of  the  clause.  "  He  that  com- 
forteth,"  etc.—"  even  God." 

Those  that  are  cast  down  {tov<;  raireivov^).  Kev.,  the 
lowly.  See  on  Matt.  xi.  68.  Here  the  A.  V.  is  more  nearly 
true  to  the  idea,  which  is  that  of  depression  through  circum- 
stances, rather  than  of  lowliness  of  character.  The  neater  rend- 
ering would  be  the  downcast. 

7.  Comfort.  The  manner  in  which  Paul,  so  to  speak, /bwJ^es 
this  word,  is  most  beautiful.     Compare  ch.  i.  4r-6. 

Mourning  (6Svp/j.6v).  Only  here  and  Matt.  ii.  18.  It  im- 
plies a  verbal  expression  of  grief.  Cebes,  a  disciple  of  Socrates, 
in  his  Pinax*  represents  Avirr)  Lupe,  Sorrow,  as  a  woman,  with 
her  head  bowed  upon  her  breast;  'OSvvi)  Odune,  consuming 
Grief,  follows,  tearing  her  hair.  By  her  side  is  'OSvpfio^  Odur- 
mos,  Lamentation,  a  revolting,  emaciated  figure,  whose  sister  is 
'AS^vfj^ia  Athumia,  Despondency. 

8.  Repent  (jieTafieXo/Mii).  See  on  Matt.  xxi.  29.  Eev., 
regret  it. 

Though  I  did  repent.  Punctuate  as  Am.  Eev.,  I  do  not 
regret  it :  though  (even  if)  /  did  regret  it  {for  I  see  that  that 
e^stle  made  you  sorry,  though  but  for  a  season)  I  now  rejoice. 

9.  Repentance  {/j,eTdvoiav).  See  on  the  kindred  verb  re- 
pent. Matt.  iii.  2,  and  compare  on  Matt.  xxi.  29.  Repentance 
is  different  from  regret  of  ver.  8,  indicating  a  moral  change,  as 
is  shown  by  the  next  clause. 

*  Tablet,  a  philosophical  explanation  of  a  table  on  which  human  life  with 
its  dangers  and  temptations  is  symbolically  represented. 
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Ye  might  receive  damage  {^rjfMial^re).  Eev.,  7night  suffer 
loss.  See  on  Matt.  xvi.  26 ;  Luke  ix.  25.  This  somewhat  ob- 
scure sentence  means  that  the  salutary  moral  results  of  the 
apostle's  letter  compensated  for  the  sorrow  which  it  caused. 
The  epistle  which  won  them  to  repentance  was  no  damage  to 
them. 

10.  Sorrow— repentance  (\u7r97 — fierdvotav).  Paul's  words 
strike  effectively  at  the  popular  identification  of  sorrow  with 
repentance. 

Not  to  be  repented  of  {afierafiiXrirov).  Construe  with  re- 
pentance. The  Eev.,  in  order  to  bring  out  this  connection, 
amplifies  the  translation:  a  repentanm  which  hringeth  no  re- 
gret. The  oayymoron  (see  on  Rom.  i.  20 ;  iv.  18)  is  in  the  A.  V. 
rather  than  in  the  Greek.  It  should  be  carefully  observed  that 
the  two  words,  repentance,  not  to  he  repented  of,  represent  dif- 
ferent roots  and  different  ideas :  repentance  {ixerdvoiav)  denot- 
ing the  moral  change,  and  to  he  repented  of  denoting  the  senti- 
ment of  misgiving  or  regret  (see  on  Matt.  xxi.  29),  and  so  an- 
swering to  XvTTi?  sorrow.  The  Rev.  brings  out  the  distinction 
by  substituting  regret  for  repentance.* 

Sorrow  of  the  world.  Antithesis  with  the  sorrow  which  is 
according  to  God  (A.  V.,  godly  sorrow).  Sorrow  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  world ;  grief  for  the  conseqitences  rather 
than  for  the  sin  as  sin. 

Worketh  {KaTepyd^erac).  Brings  to  pass.  Notice  that  the 
simple  verb  ipyd^eTai  is  used  in  the  previous  clause,  the  distinc- 
tion from  this  verb  being  obliterated  by  rendering  both  worketh. 
The  difference  is  between  contributing  to  a  result  and  achiev- 
ing it. 

*  Meyer  insists  on  connecting  jiot  to  be  repented  of  with  saZvation,  arguing 
that,  if  it  belonged  to  repentance,  it  would  immediately  follow  it.  It  is  a  suf- 
ficient answer  to  this  to  say  that  repe7itance  unto  salvation  may  be  taken  as  a 
single  conception.  Heinrioi  justly  observes  that  this  explanation  gives  to 
&^6Ta/ieA.7)Tov  only  a  rhetorical  force,  and  destroys  the  parallelism  of  the  antith- 
esis of  salvation  and  death.  Meyer  is  followed  by  Beet,  Plumptre,  and  Al- 
ford.  Stanley  does  not  commit  himself ;  but  his  citation  of  Rom.  xi.  29,  in 
support  of  Meyer's  view,  is  quite  beside  the  mark. 
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11.  Sorrowed  {XvTrrjSijvai).  'Rev.,  correctly,  were  made 
sorry.  The  verb  is  in  the  passive  voice,  and  is  so  rendered  by 
the  A.  V.  in  ver.  9,  but,  inconsistently,  sorrowed  in  the  next 
clause. 

Carefulness  {airov^riv).  See  on  diligence,  Rom.  xii.  8. 
lie  v.,  earnest  care. 

Clearing  of  yourselves  {awoXor^lav).  See  on  1  Pet.  iii.  15. 
Exculpation  or  self-defence  from  complicity  with  the  incestuous 
person  by  their  neglect  and  refusal  to  humble  themselves. 

Indignation  {a/yavaKTTja-iv).  Only  here  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Compare  the  kindred  verb  a/yavaKreco  to  he  indignant, 
Matt.  XX.  24 ;  Mark  x.  14,  etc. 

Revenge  (iKSixTjaiv).  An  unfortunate  rendering,  because 
of  the  personal  feeling  of  vindictiveness  which  attaches  to  the 
popular  usage.  Rev.  avenging  is  little,  if  any,  better.  It  is 
rather  meting  out  of  justice  /  doing  justice  to  all  parties.  See 
on  Luke  xviii.  3 ;  xxi.  22.  The  word  has,  however,  the  sense 
of  requital  (see  on  Rom.  xii.  19 ;  compare  2  Thess.  i.  8),  and 
carries  with  it,  etymologically,  the  sense  of  vindication,  as  Luke 
xviii.  7,  8.  Bengel  remarks  that  the  six  results  of  godly  sorrow 
fall  into  pairs :  clearing  and  indignation  relating  to  the  dis- 
grace of  the  Church ;  year  and  longing  (vehement  desire)  to 
the  apostle ;  zeal  and  avenging  to  the  offender. 

12.  Our  care  for  you  {rrjv  o-ttouS^i'  rjixSiv  rrjv  virep  v/u,S)v). 
The  correct  text  reverses  the  pronouns  and  reads  your  care  for 
us.  This  difficult  passage  means  that  while  Paul  did  desire 
the  punishment  and  reformation  of  the  offender,  and  the  vindi- 
cation of  the  wronged  party,  his  main  object  was  that  the  fidel- 
ity and  zeal  of  the  Church  towa/rd  God  should  be  manifested, 
as  it  was  (ver.  11).  This  would  appear  in  the  manifestation  of 
their  zealous  interest  for  him  as  God's  minister.  He  states 
this  as  if  it  were  his  only  object.  Manifest  unto  you  is  rather 
arniong  yon  (irpo^),  as  in  ch.  i.  12 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  7. 

13.  Were  comforted  in  your  comfort  {irapaKeKXriiie^a  eVi 
ry  TrapaKXija-ei  v/iav).    The  best  texts  place  a  period  after  were 
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comforted,  transfer  the  hi  and  (j'ea)  from  after  7r€pia-a-0Tepa><} 
exceedingly  the  more  to  directly  after  iiri  in  (your  comfort),  and 
instead  of  your  read  our.  The  whole,  as  Kev.,  therefore  we 
heme  'been  comforted.  And  in  our  comfort  we  joyed  the  more 
exceedingly,  etc. 

In  our  comfort  (eV^).  In  addition  to.  Stanley,  with  this 
comfort  hefore  me,  I  was  still  more  rejoiced,  etc. 

16.  I  have  confidence  in  you  {Sappm  ev  v/uv).  Wrong. 
Eev.,  correctly,  /  am  of  good  courage.  In  you  expresses  the 
ground  of  his  encouragement  as  lying  in  them. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

1.  We  do  you  to  wit  {yvapi^ofiev).  An  obsolete,  though 
correct  rendering.  Do  is  used  in  the  sense  of  cause  or  make, 
as  Chaucer : 

"  She  tliat  doth  me  all  this  woe  endure." 

To  wit  is  to  know:  Anglo-Saxon,  witan;  German,  wissen/- 
English,  wit.  So  "  Legend  of  King  Arthur :  "  "  Now  go  thou 
and  do  me  to  wit  (make  me  to  know)  what  betokeneth  that 
noise  in  the  field."     Rev.,  we  make  known. 

Trial  of  affliction  {SoKi/My  3\lyfreu)<;).  Rev.,  hetter,  proof . 
See  on  experience,  Rom.  v.  4.  In  much  affliction,  which  tried 
and  proved  their  christian  character,  their  joy  and  liberality 
abounded. 

Deep  {Kara  ^dSovi).  An  adverbial  expression  :  their  pov- 
erty which  went  down  to  the  depths. 

Liberality  (aTrXoT-^ro?).  Or  singleness.  See  on  simplicity,. 
Rom.  xii.  8.  It  is  better  to  throw  the  verse  into  two  parallel, 
clauses,  instead  of  making  abundance  of  joy  and  deep  poverty 
the  joint  subject  of  abounded.  Render ;  How  that  in  miich 
proof  of  affliction  was  the  abundance  of  their  joy,  wad  their 
deep  poverty  abounded  unto  the  riches,  etc. 
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3.  They  were  willing  {avS^alpeToi).  The  adjective  stands, 
alone.  Only  here  and  ver.  11.  Lit.,  self-chosen,  and  so  Kev.^ 
of  their  own  accord. 

4.  Praying  us — that  we  would  receive  the  gift  and  take 
upon  us  the  fellowship  {Beo/Mevoi  ^jmov  ttjv  ^apfj/  koX  rrjv  koi- 
vcavlav).  Kev.,  beseeching  us,  etc.,  in  regard  of  this  grace  and 
the  fellowshi])  in  the  'ministering.  The  Greek  reads  simply, 
praying  us  for  the  favor  and  the  fellowship)  of  the  ministry. 
The  renderings  of  both  A.  V.  and  Rev.  are  clumsy.  Paul 
means  that  they  earnestly  besought  him  as  a  favor  that  they 
might  have  a  share  in  ministering  to  the  poor  saints.  Xdpi,<s 
means  grace,  gift,  auA. favor.     Here  the  last. 

5.  As  we  hoped  (ko^o)?  rjXiria-afiev).  Better,  eaypected. 
They  took  part  in  this  contribution  in  a  manner  beyond  our 
expectation.  Supply,  as  A.  Y.,  this  they  did,  or.  Rev.,  amd 
this. 

Their  own  selves.  Their  liberality  began  in  self -surrender 
to  God.  and  to  the  apostles  as  His  agents :  to  us  hy  the  will  of 
God. 

6.  Had  begun  (Trpoei'TjplaTo).  Only  here  and  ver.  30.  Rev., 
giving  the  force  of  irpo  hefore,  had  made  a  beginning  before  r 
on  his  first  visit  to  Corinth. 

Complete — this  grace  also  {iiriTeXkari  Kal  rrjv  %a/jti'  rav- 
TTjv).  Should  complete  among  you  the  act  of  love  {')(apiv),  the 
contribution  already  begun,  in  addition  to  whatever  else  He 
has  yet  to  complete  among  you  {koI  also). 

8.  Sincerity  {yv^a-iov).  Used  by  Paul  only.  Contracted 
from  yev^aios  legitimately  born:  hence  genuine.  Paul  calls 
Timothy  his  lawful  son  in  the  faith  (1  Tim.  i.  2).  The  kindred 
adverb  yi'ijcrwu?  sincerely  (A.  Y.  naturally),  occurs  once,  Philip, 
ii.  20.     See  note. 

9.  He  became  poor  (iiTTcoxeva-ev).  Only  here  in  the  New- 
Testament.  Primarily  of  abject  poverty,  beggary  (see  on  Matt. 
V.  3),  though  used  of  poverty  generally.  "  Became  poor  "  is 
correct,  though   some   render  ^'■was  poor,"  and  explain   that 
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Christ  was  both  rich  and  poor  simultaneously ;  combining  di- 
vine power  and  excellence  with  human  weakness  and  suffering. 
Eut  this  idea  is  foreign  to  the  general  drift  of  the  passage. 
The  other  explanation  falls  in  better  with  the  key-note— a«  act 
of  self-devotion— \^\  ver.  5.  The  aorist  tense  denotes  the  en- 
trance into  the  condition  of  poverty,  and  the  whole  accords 
with  the  magnificent  passage,  Philip,  ii.  6-8.  Stanley  has  some 
interesting  remarks  on  the  influence  of  this  passage  in  giving 
rise  to  the  orders  of  mendicant  friars.  See  Dante,  "Paradiso," 
xi.,  40-139  ;  xii.,  130  sqq. 

11.  Out  of  that  which  ye  have  (t/c  tov  exetv).  "Wrong. 
Meyer  justly  remarks  that  it  would  be  an  indelicate  compli- 
ment to  the  inclination  of  the  readers,  that  it  had  originated 
from  their  possession.  Kender,  according  to  your  ability ; 
better  than  Eev.  out  of  your  ability. 

12.  If  there  be  first  a  willing  mind  (et  57  irpo^vyula  irpoKei- 
rai).  The  error  of  the  A.  V.  consists  in  regarding  nrpo  in 
TrpoKeirai  as  indicating  priority  in  time  /  be  first ;  whereas  it 
signifies  position,  before  one  ;  as  "  the  hope,  or  the  race,  or  the 
joy  which  is  set  before  us."  Ileb.  vi.  18  ;  xii.  1,  2  ;  or  "  the  ex- 
ample which  is  set  forth,"  Jude  7.  Hence  Rev.,  correctly,  if 
the  readiness  is  there. 

14.  By  an  equality  (e^  laoT-rjro^).  'E^,  as  in  ver.  11,  ac- 
cording to.  I  speak  on  the  principle  that  your  abundance 
should  go  to  equalize  the  difference  created  by  their  want. 

18.  The   brother  whose   praise   is   in  the  Gospel.     Is 

should  be  joined  with  throughout  all  the  churches  ;  as  He  v., 
whose  praise  in  the  Gospel  is  spread  throughout,  etc.  The  per- 
son referred  to  has  been  variously  identified  with  Titus'  brother, 
Barnabas,  Mark,  Luke,  and  Epaenetus,  mentioned  in  Kom.  xvi. 
5.  The  reference  to  Epaenetus  has  been  urged  on  the  ground 
of  a  supposed  play  upon  the  word  praise,  epainos  /  Epaenetus 
menning praiseworthy  ;  and  the  parallel  is  cited  in  the  case  of 
One&hnns,  profitable,  of  whom  Paul  says  that  he  will  henceforth 
be  useful,  Philem.  11.* 

*  See  an  article  by  James  E.  Deniaon,  "  Expositor,"  second  series,  iii.,  154 
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19.  With  this  grace  {iv  ry  ^^o/atrt  ravTrj).  An  obscure  rend- 
ering, not  much  bettered  by  Eev.  Crrace  is  ambiguous.  The 
reference  is,  of  course,  to  the  contribution  as  a  work  of  love  ; 
Xapif  being  used  in  the  sense  of  lenef action  or  bounty .  Paul 
says  that  the  brother  was  appointed  as  his  fellow-traveller  in 
the  matter  of  tlm  bounty  ;  in  the  prosecution  of  this  kindly  act. 
For  anointed,  see  on  Acts  xiv.  23 ;  x.  41. 

20.  Avoiding  this  (o-reWo/iei/ot  tovto).  The  verb,  which 
occurs  only  here  and  2  Thess.  iii.  6,  means  to  arrange  or  provide 
for.  As  preparation  involves  a  getting  together  of  things,  it 
passes  into  the  meaning  of  collect,  gather :  then  contract,  as  the 
furling  of  sails ;  so,  to  draw  hack,  drav)  one^s  self  away,  as  2 
Thess.  iii.  6.  Connect  with  we  have  sent,  ver.  18.  Compare 
ch.  xii.  17,  18,  where  it  appears  that  he  had  been  charged  with 
collecting  money  for  his  own  purposes.* 

Abundance  (oSpoTi/Tt).  Only  here  in  the  New  Testament. 
Lit.,  thickness,  and  so,  of  the  vigor  or  strength  of  the  human 
body  or  of  plants.  Thus  Hesiod  speaks  of  the  ears  of  corn  nod- 
ding in  their  thickness.  Herodotus :  "  When  the  harvest  was 
rij>e  ox  full  grown  (aSpos),  he  (Alyattes)  marched  his  army  into 
Milesia "  (i.,  17).  Homer  of  Patroclus :  "  His  soul  departed, 
leaving  behind  his  strength  {aSpoTfjra,"  f  "  Iliad,"  xvi.,  857). 
Herodotus  uses  it  of  thickly-falling  snow  (iv.,  31).  In  the  Sep- 
tuagint  it  is  used  of  the  rich  or  great,  1  Kings  i.  9,  j)rinces 
(A.  Y.,  men  of  Judah) ;  2  Kings  x.  6,  great  men.  The  A.  V. 
abundance  is  better  than  Rev.  bounty,  which,  though  properly 
implying  abundance,  is  currently  taken  as  synonymous  with 
gift.     The  reference  is  to  the  large  contribution. 

21.  We  take  thought  (Trpovoov/Mevoi).  beforehand  {irpo). 
See  on  Rom.  xii.  17.  The  words  are  from  Prov.  iii.  4,  where 
the  Septuagint  reads,  take  thought  for  honorable  things  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  and  of  men. 

*  See  Dean  Plumptre's  article,  "  St.  Paul  as  a  Man  of  Business,"  "Exposi- 
tor," first  series,  i.,  365. 

f  Some  read  avdpoTnra  manly  vigor. 
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4.  Confident  boasting  {vTroa-Toa-ei,).  Primarily  something 
put  under,  foundation,  ground;  so  substance  {sub,  stans,  stand- 
ing under),  substantial  quality :  thence  steadiness,  confidence. 
Compare  Heb.  iii.  14 ;  xi.  1.  In  the  Septuagint  the  word  rep- 
resents fifteen  different  Hebrew  words. 

5.  Go  before.  ISTotice  the  thrice  repeated  before,  emphasiz- 
ing the  injunction  to  have  everything  ready  before  Paul's  ar- 
rival. 

Make  up  beforehand  {irpoKaTapriaoxTiv).  Adjust.  See  on 
Matt.  iv.  21;  xxi.  16;  Luke  vi.  40;  1  Pet.  v.  10. 

Bounty  (evXoyiav).  Lit.,  blessing.  In  this  sense  only  here 
in  tlie  New  Testament.  In  the  Septuagint  indifferently  of  gift 
or  blessing.  See  Gen.  xxxiii.  11 ;  Judg.  i.  15  ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  26. 
In  Prov.  xi.  25,  liberal  soul  is  rendered  by  Sept.,  ev\ojovfj,evri 
blessed. 

Whereof  ye  had  notice  before  {■7rpoe7r7]jye\tj/j,evT}v).  Rev., 
better,  your  afore-promised  boxonty.  The  bounty  promised  by 
you,  or  by  me  on  your  behalf. 

6.  Bountifully  (eV  €vKoyiai<;).  Lit.,  with  blessings.  Com- 
pare 1  Cor.  ix.  10,  "  plow  in  hope  (eir  eKTrlBi)." 

7.  Purposeth  {irpoaipelTai).  Head  irpo^prjTai,  perfect  tense, 
hath  purposed. 

Grudgingly  (e«  Xinrrjt;).     Lit.,  out  of  sorrow. 

Cheerful  (iXaphv).  Only  here  in  the  New  Testament.  See 
on  the  kindred  lXap6T7]<;  cheerfulness,  note  on  Rom.  xii.  8. 

God  loveth,  etc.  From  Prov.  xxii.  9,  where  the  Hebrew  is, 
a  kind  man  shall  be  blessed.  Sept.,  God  blesseth  a  man  who 
is  cheerful  and  a  giver. 

8.  Always— all— in  everything.  Nearly  reproducing  the 
play  on  the  word  all  in  the  Greek. 
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Sufficiency  {avrapKeiav).  .Only  here  and  1  Tim.  vi.  6.  The 
kindred  adjective  avTapKtj'i,  A.  Y.,  content,  occurs  Philip,  iv.  11 
(see  note).  The  word  properly  means  self-sufficiency,  and  is 
one  of  those  which  show  Paul's  acquaintance  with  Stoicism, 
and  the  influence  of  its  vocabulary  upon  his  own.  It  expressed 
the  Stoic  conception  of  the  wise  man  as  being  sufficient  in  him- 
self, wanting  nothing  and  possessing  everything.*  Here,  not 
in  the  sense  of  sufficiency  of  worldly  goods,  but  of  that  moral 
quality,  bound  up  with  self-consecration  and  faith,  which  rend- 
ers the  new  self  in  Christ  independent  of  external  circum- 
stances. 

9.  He  hath  dispersed  abroad  {ea-Kopirtaev).  As  in  sowing, 
ver.  6.  Ps.  cxii.  9.  Almost  literally  after  the  Hebrew  and 
Septuagint. 

10.  Ministereth  (iirfxppriyMv) .  Kev.,  supplieth.  See  on 
add,  2  Pet.  i.  5. 

Both  minister  bread,  etc.  Construe  bread  with  supplieth, 
as  Rev.,  supjplieth  seed  to  the  sower  and  hread  for  food. 

Minister  and  multiply  (%o/3777?;o-ai  koX  ifKri^vvaC).  The 
correct  reading  is  the  future,  ^(oprfyriaei  kol  irXrjS-vvel  shall  sup- 
jply  and  multiply. 

The  fruits  ira  •yevrifj.aTa).  Lit.,  what  has  heen  hegotten  or 
iorn.  Used  of  men,  Matt.  iii.  1,  A.  V.,  generation,  Eev.,  off- 
spring.    Elsewhere  oi  fruits,  &&  fruit  of  the  vine,  Mark  xiv.  25. 

11.  Liberality  (aTrXoTjyra).  Better  singleness  or  simplicity 
of  heart.     See  on  Eom.  xii.  8. 

12.  Service  {XeiTovpylaf).  Also  rendered  ministry  or  min- 
istration (A.  Y.  and  Rev.),  as  Luke  i.  23  ;  Heb.  viii.  6 ;  ix.  21. 
See  on  Luke  i.  23.  The  word  is  used  of  this  same  contribution, 
Rom.  XV.  7. 

Supplieth  (eVrti'  irpoa-avatrK'qpovva).  Lit,  Jills  -up  by  add- 
ing to.  Only  here  and  ch.  xi.  9.  Supplementing  what  the 
saints  lack. 

*  See  Bishop  Lightfoot's  essay,  "  Paul  and  Seneca,"  in  his  "  Commentary 
on  Philippians,"  where  he  has  collected  a  number  of  similar  instances. 
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Through  many  thanksgivings.  The  need  of  the  poor  is 
filled,  like  an  empty  vessel,  to  the  brim,  and  the  supply  over- 
flows in  the  thanksgiving  which  it  calls  out.  Thus  christian 
beneficence  does  a  double  work,  in  giving  relief  and  in  generat- 
ing thankfulness. 

13.  Experiment  of  this  ministration  (8o«tya^?  t^?  Sta/coj/wi? 
TavT?;?).  Commentators  diifer  as  to  the  interpretation ;  the 
difference  hinging  on  the  question  whether  the  trial  (experi- 
ment) applies  to  the  service  itself,  or  to  those  who  render  it : 
hence  either  "  the  proving  of  you  by  this  ministration,"  as  Rev., 
or  the  tried  character  of  this  ministration.  AoKifjurj  may  mean 
either  the  process  of  proving  or  the  state  of  heing  approved,  ap- 
provedness.     The  difference  is  immaterial. 

Your  professed  subjection  {vTrorayfj  t^?  ofidXoy'ui'i  vfL&v). 
A  vicious  hendiadys.  Lit.,  as  Rev.,  the  obedience  of  your  con- 
fession /  that  is,  the  obedience  which  results  from  your  christ- 
ian confession.  'Ofidko'^Ca  is  once  rendered  in  A.  V.  confes- 
sion, 1  Tim.  vi.  13  ;  and  elsewhere  profession.  Both  render- 
ings occur  in  1  Tim.  vi.  12,  13.  Rev.,  in  everj'  case,  confession. 
A  similar  variation  occurs  in  the  rendering  of  ouLoko^eas,  though 
in  all  but  five  of  the  twenty-three  instances  confess  is  used. 
Rev.  ret?ans,  prof  ess  in  Matt.  vii.  23  ;  Tit.  i.  16,  and  changes  to 
confess  in  1  Tim.  vi.  12.  In  Matt.  xiv.  1,  promised  (A.  V.  and 
Rev.,  see  note),  and  in  Ileb.  xiii.  15,  giving  thanJcs ;  Rev., 
which  mahe  confession.  Etymologically,  confession  is  the  lit- 
eral rendering  of  6/j,oXoy(a,  which  is  from  6/j,6v  together,  Xijo) 
to  say ;  con  together,  fateor  to  say.  The  fundamental  idea  is 
that  of  saying  the  same  thing  as  another  ;  while  profess  {pro 
forth,  fateor  to  say)  is  to  declare-  openly.  Hence,  to  profess 
Christ  is  to  declare  Him  publicly  as  our  Lord :  to  confess  Christ 
is  to  declare  agreement  with  all  that  He  says.  When  Christ 
confesses  His  followers  before  the  world,  He  makes  a  declara- 
tion in  agreement  with  what  is  in  His  heart  concerning  them. 
Similarly,  when  He  declares  to  the  wicked  "  I  never  knew  you  " 
("  then  will  I  profess,  onoXo'^rjaw  "),  a  similar  agreement  be- 
tween His  thought  and  His  declaration  is  implied.  The  two 
ideas  run  into  each  other,  and  the  Rev.  is  right  in  the  few  cases 
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in  which  it  retains  jprofess,  since  con/ess  would  be  ambiguous. 
See,  for  example,  Tit.  i.  16. 

Liberal  distribution  (aTrXoriyTt  t^?  Koivcovla<i).  Rev.,  cor- 
rectly, liberality  of  your  contribution.  Koivoovla  communion 
includes  the  idea  of  communication  of  material  things,  and 
hence  sometimes  means  that  which  is  communicated.  See  on 
Acts  ii.  42  ;  so  Rom.  xv.  26  ;  Heb.  xiii.  16.  Compare  the  sim- 
ilar use  of  Koivwveco,  Rom.  xii.  18,  distributing  /  Philip,  iv.  15, 
com,munioated. 

15.  Tlianlts,  etc.  These  abrupt  thanksgivings  are  common 
in  Paul's  writings.  See  Rom.  ix.  5 ;  xi.  33 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  57 ; 
Gal.  i.  5 ;  Eph.  iii.  20. 

Unspeakable  (dve«St7;7J7Ty).  Lit.,  not  to  be  told  throughout. 
Only  here  in  the  New  Testament. 


CHAPTER  X. 

1.  I  Paul  myself.  "  This  emphatic  stress  on  his  own  person 
is  the  fit  introduction  to  the  portion  of  the  epistle  which,  be- 
yond any  other  part  of  his  writings,  is  to  lay  open  his  individual 
life  and  character"  (Stanley).  "Paul  boldly  casts  into  the 
scales  of  his  readers  the  weight  of  his  own  personality  over 
against  his  calumniators  "  (Meyer). 

Meekness — gentleness.     See  on  Matt.  v.  5  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  18. 

Base  (raTretTO?).  Better,  as  Rev.,  lowly.  The  sneer  of  his 
opponents  that  he  was  unassuming  in  their  presence,  but  bold 
when  absent.  "  It  was  easy  to  satirize  and  misrepresent  a  de- 
pression of  spirits,  a  humility  of  demeanor,  which  were  either 
the  direct  results  of  some  bodily  affliction,  or  which  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  affliction  had  rendered  habitual.  We  feel  at 
once  that  this  would  be  natural  to  the  bowed  and  weak  figure 
which  Albrecht  Diirer  has  represented ;  but  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  the  imposing  orator  whom  Raphael  has  placed 
on  the  steps  of  the  Areopagus  "  (Farrar). 
Vol..  III.— 33 
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This  is  the  only  passage  in  the  New  Testament  in  which 
TttTrewo?  lowly,  bears  the  contemptuous  sense  which  attaches  to 
it  in  classical  usage,  an  illustration  of  which  may  be  found  in 
Xenophon's  story  of  Socrates'  interview  with  the  painter  Par- 
rhasius.  "  Surely  ineanness  and  servility  (to  TWireivov  re  koi 
aveXevSepov)  show  themselves  in  the  looks  {Sta  irpoaatirov,  the 
same  word  as  Paul's)  and  gestures  of  men  "  ("  Memorabilia," 
iii.,  10,  5).  So  Aristotle  says  that  frequently  to  submit  to  re- 
ceive service  from  another,  and  to  disparage  whatever  he  him- 
self has  done  well,  are  signs  of  littleness  of  soul  (jiiKpoyfrvxlcf;) 
and  meanness  (TaTretvoTiyTo?).  In  the  Septuagint  the  words 
Trevrji;  poor,  irpav'i  meek,  tttoj^j^o?  destitute,  and  i-airetvo';  lowly, 
are  used  interchangeably  to  translate  the  same  Hebrew  words  ; 
the  reference  ordinarily  being  to  the  oppressed,  in  contrast  with 
their  rich  and  powerful  oppressors,  or  to  the  quiet,  in  contrast 
with  lawless  wrong-doers.  Compare  Dent.  xv.  11 ;  2  Sam. 
xxii.  28 ;  Ps.  xviii.  (Sept.  xvii.)  27 ;  Isa.  xxvi.  6  ;  Ps.  x.  17  (Sept. 
ix.  38) ;  Prov.  xiv.  21 ;  iii.  34 ;  Num.  xii.  3 ;  Exod.  xxiii.  6, 11 ; 
Isa.  xxxii.  7 ;  Exod.  xxiii.  3  ;  Huth  iii.  10  ;  Isa.  xi.  4 ;  2  Sam. 
xii.  1,  3,  4 ;  Prov.  xiii.  8 ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  23.  The  Septuagint 
usage  therefore  goes  to  show  that  these  four  words  are  all 
names  for  one  class — the  poor  peasantry  of  an  oppressed  coun- 
try, the  victims  of  ill-treatment  and  plunder  at  the  hands  of 
tyrants  and  rich  neighbors.* 

2.  But  I  beseech  you  {Siofiai  Se).  In  ver.  1,  nrapaKoXS)  is 
used  for  'beseech.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  two  words  can  be 
strictly  distinguished  as  indicating  different  degrees  of  feeling. 
It  may  be  said  that  Beo/j,ai  and  its  kindred  noun  Seiyo-t?  are  fre- 
quently used  of  prayer  to  God,  while  TrapaKaXw  occurs  only 
twice  in  this  sense,  Matt.  xxvi.  53  ;  2  Cor.  xii.  8.  On  the  otlier 
hand,  TrapaKoXSi  is  used  of  God's  pleading  with  men,  while  in 
the  same  passage  Beofiai  is  nsed  of  men's  entreating  men ;  ch. 
V.  20.  Kev.,  in  ver.  1,  renders  entreat,  which,  according  to  older 
English  usage,  is  the  stronger  word,  meaning  to  prevail  by  en- 


*  Mr.  Hatch  ( "  Essays  in  Biblical  Greek  ")  thinks  that  this  special  meaning 
underlies  the  use  of  the  words  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
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treaty,  just  2t&  persuade,  which  originally  meant  to  use  persuas- 
ion, now  signifies  to  prevail  hy  persuasion. 

The  construction  of  the  passage  is  difficult.  Literally  it  is : 
I  pray  the  not  showing  courage  when  present,  with  the  con- 
fidence, etc.  The  sense  is  :  I  pray  you  that  yon  may  not  make 
it  necessary  for  me  to  show,  when  I  am  present,  that  official 
peremptoriness  which  I  am  minded  to  show  against  those  who 
charge  me  with  unworthy  motives. 

May  not  be  bold — think  to  be  bold  (^a/3p5crat — ToX/ifja-ai). 
The  A.  Y.  thus  misses  the  distinction  between  the  two  verbs. 
The  former  signifies  to  he  stout-hearted  or  resolutely  confident 
in  view  of  one^s  conscious  strength  or  capacity ;  the  latter,  to 
carry  this  feeling  into  action  /  to  dare.  The  distinction  is  not 
easy  to  represent  by  single  English  words.  It  might  be  ap- 
proximately given  by  irave  and  bold,  though,  in  common  usage, 
this  distinction  practically  disappears,  ©appija-at  does  not  so 
much  emphasize  fearlessness  as  the  more  positive  quality  of 
cheerful  confidence  in  the  presence  of  difficulty  and  danger,  the 
sense  which  appears  in  tlie  earlier  usage  of  hrave  as  gay  (see 
the  various  uses  in  Shakspeare).  Hence  Eev.  is  on  the  right 
line  in  the  use  of  courage,  from  cor  heart,  through  the  French 
coeur.  Eev.  renders,  show  courage — he  hold.  In  classical  Greek, 
the  kindred  noun  Sdpa-o<;  is  sometimes,  though  not  often,  used 
in  a  bad  sense,  audacity,  as  in  Homer,  where  Minerva  is  re- 
buking Mars  for  exciting  strife  among  the  gods  with  stormy  or 
furious  courage  {Mpao^  ctTjTov,  "Iliad,"  xxi.,  395).  So  the 
reckless  daring  of  Hector  is  described  as  Sdpa-o<}  f/,vlr]<;  the  ef- 
frontery of  a  fly  ("Iliad,"  xvii.,  570). 

3.  In  the  flesh.  Being  human,  and  subject  to  human  con- 
ditions. 

War  (o-T/sareuo/ite^a).  Serve  as  soldiers  :  carry  on  our  cam- 
paign.     See  on  Luke  iii.  14 ;  Jas.  iv.  1. 

After  the  flesh.  Or  according  to  (Rev.).  Quite  a  different 
thing  from  being  in  the  flesh. 
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4.  Carnal.  Eev.,  better,  of  the  flesh,  thus  preserving  the 
play  on  the  words.  The  idea  of  weakness  attaches  to  that  of 
flsshliness.     See  on  adp^  flesh,  sec.  4,  Kom.  vii.  6. 

Through  God  (tw  &em).  Lit,  mighty  unto  God,  in  God's 
sight.     See  on  exceeding  fair.  Acts  vii.  20.     Eev.,  hefore  God. 

Pulling  down  (^o^a^/aeo-ti/).  Only  in  this  epistle.  Compare 
Lukei.  52.  Also  used  of  tahvng  down  pride,  or  refuting  argu- 
ments. 

Of  strongholds  {oxvpoyfj-drcov).  Only  here  in  the  New  Test- 
ament. From  exo>  to  hold,  so  that  holds  is  an  accurate  render- 
ing. Compare  keep,  a  dungeon.  The  word  is  not  common  in 
classical  Greek,  but  occurs  frequently  in  the  Apocrypha.  In 
its  use  here  there  may  lie  a  reminiscence  of  the  rock-forts  on 
the  coast  of  Paul's  native  Cilicia,  which  were  pulled  down  by 
the  Romans  in  their  attacks  on  the  Cilician  pirates.  Pompey 
inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  upon  their  navy  off  the  rocky  strong- 
hold of  Coracesium  on  the  confines  of  Cilicia  and  Pisidia. 

5.  Casting  down  {ica^aipovvTti).  Not  the  weapons,  but 
we  :  we  war,  casting  down,  etc. 

High  thing  (i)i/r<o/ia).  Only  here  and  Eom.  viii.  39.  Fall- 
ing in  with  the  metaphor  of  strongholds.  High  military  works 
thrown  up,  or  lofty  natural  fastnesses  with  their  battlements  of 
rock.  The  word  is  also  used  in  the  Septuagint  and  Apocrypha 
of  mental  elevation,  as  Job  xxiv.  24,  where  the  Septuagint  reads 
"  his  haughtiness  hath  harmed  many." 

Exalteth  itself  {iTraipS/Mevov).  Eev.,  is  exalted.  Aeschylus 
uses  a  similar  metaphor  in  Atossa's  dream  of  the  two  women 
whom  Xerxes  yoked  to  his  chariot:  "And  the  one  towered 
{eTTovpyovTo)  loftily  in  these  trappings"  ("Persae,"  190). 

Bringing  into  captivity  {alx/MiKaTi^ovTe';).  Or  leading 
away  captive.  The  military  metaphor  is  continued  ;  the  lead- 
ing away  of  the  captives  after  the  storming  of  the  stronghold. 
See  on  captives,  Luke  iv.  18.  The  campaign  against  the  Cilic- 
ian pirates  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
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strongholds  and  the  capture  of  more  than  ten  thousand  pris- 
oners. 

Thought  (vorifia).     See  on  ch.  iii.  14. 

To  the  obedience  of  Christ.  In  pursuance  of  the  meta- 
phor. The  obedience  is  the  new  stronghold  into  which  the 
captives  are  led.  This  is  indicated  by  the  preposition  ek  into 
or  unto. 

6.  To  avenge  all  disobedience,  etc.  The  military  meta- 
phor continued.  After  most  have  surrendered  and  thus  ful- 
filled their  obedience,  some  rebels  may  remain,  and  these  will 
be  punished. 

9.  That  I  may  not  seem.  The  construction  is  abrupt.  Prob- 
ably something  is  to  be  supplied,  as  I  say  this  in  order  that  I 
may  not  seem,  etc. 

10.  They  say  (0ao-tV).  The  correct  reading  is  ^tjo-l  says  he. 
The  Revisers  retain  they  say,  but  read  <^o-t  he  says  in  their 
text.  The  reference  is  to  some  well-known  opponent.  Compare 
one,  any  one  in  ch.  x.  7 ;  xi.  20.  The  only  instance  of  the  very 
words  used  by  Paul's  adversaries. 

Weighty  (fiapelai).  In  classical  Greek,  besides  the  physical 
sense  of  hea/oy,  the  word  very  generally  implies  something  j?a*/i,- 
ful  or  oj)pressive.  As  applied  to  persons,  severe,  stern.  In 
later  Greek  it  has  sometimes  the  meaning  of  grave  or  dignified, 
and  by  the  later  Greek  rhetoricians  it  was  applied  to  oratory, 
in  the  sense  of  impressive,  as  here. 

Weak.  "No  one  can  even  cursorily  read  St.  Paul's  epistles 
without  observing  that  he  was  aware  of  something  in  his  aspect 
or  his  personality  which  distressed  him  with  an  agony  of  humili- 
ation— something  which  seems  to  force  him,  against  every  nat- 
ural instinct  of  his  disposition,  into  language  wliich  sounds  to 
himself  like  a  boastfulness  which  was  abhorrent  to  him,  but 
which  he  finds  to  be  more  necessary  to  himself  than  to  other 
men.  It  is  as  though  he  felt  that  his  appearance  was  against 
him.  .  .  .  Ilis  language  leaves  on  us  the  impression  of  one 
who  was  acutely  sensitive,  and  wliose  sensitiveness  of  temper- 
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ament  has  been  aggravated  bj  a  meanness  of  presence  which 
is  indeed  forgotten  by  the  friends  who  know  him,  but  which 
raises  in  strangers  a  prejudice  not  always  overcome  "  (Farrar). 

Bodily  presence.  All  the  traditions  as  to  Paul's  personal 
appearance  are  late.  A  bronze  medal  discovered  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  St.  Domitilla  at  Home,  and  ascribed  to  the  first  or  sec- 
ond century,  represents  the  apostle  with  a  bald,  round,  well- 
developed  head ;  rather  long,  curling  beard ;  higli  forehead  ; 
prominent  nose ;  and  open,  staring  eye.  The  intellectual  char- 
acter of  the  face  is  emphasized  by  the  contrast  with  the  por- 
trait of  Peter,  which  faces  Paul's.  Peter's  forehead  is  flat, 
the  head  not  so  finely  developed,  the  face  commonplace,  the 
cheek-bones  high,  the  eye  small,  and  the  hair  and  beard  short, 
thick,  and  curling.  An  ivory  diptych  of  tlie  fourth  century, 
reproduced  in  Mr.  Lewin's  "  Life  of  Paul,"  contains  two  por- 
traits. In  the  one  he  is  sitting  in  an  official  chair,  with  uplifted 
hand  and  two  fingers  raised,  apparently  in  the  act  of  ordina- 
tion. The  face  is  oval,  the  beard  long  and  pointed,  the  mous- 
tache full,  the  forehead  high,  the  head  bald,  and  the  eyes  small 
and  weak.  The  other  portrait  represents  him  in  the  act  of 
throwing  off  the  viper.  A  forgery  of  the  fourth  centurj',  under 
the  name  of  Lucian,  alludes  to  him  as  "  the  bald-headed,  hook- 
nosed Galilean."  In  the  "Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles" 
mention  is  made  of  one  Dioscorus,  the  bald  shipmaster,  who 
followed  Paul  to  Kome,  and  was  mistaken  for  him  and  be- 
headed in  his  stead.  In  the  "  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thekla," 
a  third-century  romance,  he  is  described  as  "  short,  bald,  bow- 
legged,  with  meeting  eyebrows,  hook-nosed,  full  of  grace." 
John  of  Antioch,  in  the  sixth  century,  says  that  he  was  round- 
shouldered,  with  aquiline  nose,  greyish  eyes,  meeting  eye- 
brows, and  ample  beard.* 

Contemptible  {i^ovSevrjfiivoii).  \h.i.,vfiade  nothing  of.  Eev., 
of  no  account. 


*  See  Mrs.  Jameson's  "Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,"  vol.  i.  ;  and  Northoote 
and  Brownlow's  "Roma  Sotteranea."     A  summary  is  given  by  Farrar. 
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12.  Make  ourselves  of  the  number  {iyKplvai  eavTov<;). 
Eev.,  better,  to  number  ourselves.  Lit.,  to  judge  ourselves  to  ie 
among :  to  place  in  the  same  category  with. 

13.  Of  things  without  measure  (et?  ra  dfieTpa).  Of 
things  is  wrong  ;  the  translators  failing  to  see  that  the  article 
forms,  with  the  following  word,  an  adverbial  phrase.  Eev.,  cor- 
rectly, glory  heyond  our  measure. 

Rule  {Kav6vo<;).  Used  by  Paul  only.  Originally,  a  straight 
rod  or  ruler.  Hence  a  carpenter's  rule.  Metaphorically,  that 
which  measures  or  determines  anything,  in  morals,  art,  or  lan- 
guage. The  Alexandrian  grammarians  spoke  of  the  classic 
Greek  authors  collectively  as  the  canon  or  standard  of  the  pure 
language.  In  later  Greek  it  was  used  to  denote  a  fixed  tax. 
In  christian  literature  it  came  to  signify  the  standard  of  faith 
or  of  christian  teaching ;  the  creed ;  the  rule  of  Church  dis- 
cipline, and  the  authorized  collection  of  sacred  writings.  Hence 
canon  of  Scripture. 

To  vinderstand  this  expression,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
Paul  regarded  his  ministry  as  specially  to  the  Gentiles,  and 
that  he  habitually  refused  to  establish  himself  permanently 
where  any  former  Christian  teacher  had  preached.  The  Jew- 
ish teachers  at  Corinth  had  invaded  his  sphere  as  the  apostle  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  had  also  occupied  the  ground  which  he  had 
won  for  himself  by  his  successful  labors  among  the  Corinthians, 
as  they  did  also  at  Antioch  and  in  Galatia.  lie  says  here, 
therefore,  that  his  boasting  of  his  apostolic  labors  is  not  without 
measure,  like  that  of  those  Jewish  teachers  who  establish  them- 
selves everywhere,  but  is  confined  to  the  sphere  appointed  for 
him,  of  which  Corinth,  thus  far,  was  the  extreme  limit.  Hence 
the  measure  of  the  rule  is  the  measure  defined  by  the  line  which 
God  has  drawn.  The  image  is  that  of  surveying  a  district,  so 
as  to  assign  to  different  persons  their  different  parcels  of  ground. 
I  see  no  good  reason  for  'Sjsv .  province.  The  measure  is  given 
by  God's  measuring -line :  "  "Which  God  hath  apportioned  to 
us  as  a  measure  ; "  and  his  boasting  extends  only  to  this  limit. 

To  reach  even  unto  you.  Corinth  being  thus  far  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  the  field  measured  out  for  him. 
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14.  We  stretch  not  ourselves  beyond  our  measure  (jiij 
vTrepeKTeivofiev  eavTov<i).  The  verb  only  here  in  the  New  Test- 
ament. The  A.  V.  is  needlessly  verbose.  Eev.,  better,  stretch 
not  ourselves  overmuch. 

As  though  we  reached  not  unto  you.  Lit.,  as  not  reach- 
ing. Paul  would  say :  It  is  not  as  if  God  had  not  appointed 
our  apostolic  labor  to  reach  to  you.  If  He  had  not  thus  ap- 
pointed, then  our  desire  to  labor  among  you  would  have  been 
an  overstretching  of  ourselves.  Therefore,  in  boasting  of  our 
labor  in  Corinth,  we  do  not  boast  beyond  our  measure. 

We  are  come  (icjiSda-afiev).  'Rev.,  we  came.  The  verb  orig- 
inally means  to  come  hefore,  anticipate,  as  1  Thess.  iv.  15  (A. 
Y., prevent;  Rqy., precede);  but  it  gradually  loses  the  idea  of 
priority,  and  means  simply  come  to,  arrive  at.  So  Matt.  xii. 
28  ;  Philip,  iii.  16.  It  may  possibly  be  used  here  with  a  hint  of 
the  earlier  meaning,  were  the  first  to  come.     See  Eev.,  margin. 

15.  Be  enlarged  by  you— according  to  our  rule  abund. 
antly  (ei^  vfuv  fieja\vvl^P)vai — et?  nrepiCTa-eiav).  Paul  means 
that,  as  the  faith  of  the  Corinthians  increases,  he  hopes  that 
his  apostolic  efficiency  will  increase,  so  that  Corinth  shall  be- 
come the  basis  of  larger  efforts,  extending  into  other  regions. 
The  verb  fLeyaXvvco  also  means  topraise  or  celebrate,  as  Luke  i.  46 ; 
Acts  V.  13  ;  X.  46,  and  is  so  explained  by  some  interpreters  here. 
But  this  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  figure,  to  which  Paul 
adheres.  "  He  who  can  work  far  off  is  a  man  of  great  stature, 
who,  without  overstretching  himself,  reaches  afar"  (Meyer). 

According  to  our  rule.  His  wider  labors  will  still  be  reg- 
ulated by  God's  measuring-line. 

16.  In  another  man's  line  {iv  aXXorplq)  kuvovi).  Line  is 
the  word  previously  rendered  rule.  He  will  not  boast  within 
the  line  drawn  for  another ;  in  another's  field  of  activity.* 

*  Perhaps  no  portion  of  the  New  Testament  furnishes  a  better  illustration 
of  the  need  of  revision  than  the  A.  V.  of  this  and  the  succeeding  chapters. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  in  that  version,  much  of  the  matter  is  unin- 
telligible to  the  average  English  reader.  With  the  best  version  it  requires  the 
commentator's  aid. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

1.  Folly.  As  my  boasting  may  seem  to  you.  Ironically 
spoken  of  that  legitimate  self-vindication  demanded  by  the 
circumstances.     'B.by.,  foolishness. 

Bear  with  me  {dvexea-Se).  Some  render  as  indicative:  ye 
do  hear  with  me. 

2.  I  am  jealous  (?7\w).  The  translation  is  correct.  The 
word  is  appropriate  to  the  image  which  follows,  in  which  Paul 
represents  himself  as  the  marriage-friend  who  has  betrothed 
the  bride  to  the  bridegroom,  and  consequently  shares  the  bride- 
groom's jealousy  of  his  bride  (see  on  John  iii.  29).  Compare 
the  Old-Testament  passages  in  which  God  is  represented  as 
the  spouse  of  His  people :  Isa.  liv.  6 ;  Ixii.  5  ;  Jer.  iii.  1 ;  Ezek. 
xvi.  8 ;  Hos.  ii.  18,  19.  For  the  different  senses  of  the  word, 
see  on  envying,  Jas.  iii.  14.*  Theodoret's  comment  on  the 
passage  is  :  "I  was  your  wooer  for  your  husband,  and  the  med- 
iator of  your  marriage ;  through  me  you  received  the  bride- 
groom's gifts ;  wherefore  I  am  now  affected  with  jealousy." 

I  have  espoused  {rjpjjboa-diMtjv).  Only  here  in  the  New  Test- 
ament. Lit.,  have  fitted  together.  Used  in  the  classics  of 
carpenter's  or  joiner's  work;  of  arranging  music,  tuning  in- 
struments, and  fitting  clothes  or  armor.  As  here,  of  betrothing 
or  taking  to  wife.  The  Septuagint  usage  is  substantially  the 
same. 

Present.     Compare  Eph.  v.  27. 

3.  The  serpent.  Paul's  only  allusion  to  the  story  of  the 
serpent  in  Eden. 

Eve.  In  accordance  with  the  representation  of  the  Church 
as  the  bride. 

*  Stanley  is  entirely  wrong  in  saying  tliat  the  word  is  used  exclusively  for 
zeaZ  or  affection,  and  that  the  idea  ot  jealousy  does  not  enter  into  it.  See  Num. 
V.  14;  Gen.  xxxvii.  11;  Acts  vii.  9. 
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Simplicity  that  is  in  Christ.  Eev.  adds,  omd  the  jpurity, 
following  Westcott  and  Hort's  text.  Simplicity,  single-hearted 
loyalty.     In  Christ ;  better,  as  Rev.,  towards  (ek). 

4.  Another  Jesus — another  Spirit  {aXXov — erepov).  Rev., 
another  Jesus,  a  different  Spirit.  See  on  Matt.  vi.  24.  An- 
other denies  the  identity  /  a  different  denies  the  shnilarity  of 
nature.  It  is  the  difference  of  ^individuality  and  kind"  (Al- 
ford).     See  on  Gal.  i.  6,  7. 

Ye  might  well  bear  {xaXm  ^vel'^ea-^e).  Following  the 
reading  which  makes  the  verb  in  the  imperfect  tense,  putting 
the  matter  as  a  supposed  case.  The  Rev.  follows  the  reading 
aveyea^e,  present  tense,  and  puts  it  as  a  fact :  ye  do  well  to 
hear.  Lit.,  ye  endure  them  finely.  The  expression  is  ironical. 
You  gladly  endure  these  false  teachers,  why  do  you  not  endure 
me? 

5.  The  very  chiefest  apostles  [Tdv  virepXlav  airoa-ToKcov). 
Lit.,  those  who  are  jpreemiixently  apostles.  Not  referring  to 
the  genuine  apostles,  but  ironically  to  the  false  teachers,  the 
false  apostles  of  ver.  13.  Compare  ch.  xii.  11.  Farrar  renders 
the  extra-super  apostles. 

6.  Rude  (IBlmTrji).     See  on  1  Cor.  xiv.  16. 

Have  been  made  manifest  {^avepco^^ivrei;).  The  correct 
reading  is  <f>av€p(ocravTe<;,  active  voice,  we  have  made  it  mani- 
fest. 

7.  Abasing  myself.    By  working  at  his  trade. 

Preached  the  Gospel— freely  {haspeav)  gratuitously.  Rev., 
for  nought,  is  not  an  improvement,  but  is  quite  as  ambiguous  as 
freely.  Without  charge  would  be  better.  Paul's  very  self-de- 
nial in  this  matter  had  been  construed  to  his  injury  by  his  op- 
ponents, as  indicating  his  want  of  confidence  in  the  Corinthian 
Church,  and  his  making  gain  for  himself  imder  the  guise  of 
disinterestedness.  It  was  also  urged  that  a  real  apostle  would 
not  thus  relinquish  his  right  to  claim  subsistence  from  the 
Church.     Hence  his  question,  Did  I  commit  a  sin,  etc.  ? 
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8.  I  robbed  {ia-vXricra).  Only  here  in  the  JSTew  Testament, 
though  it  appears  iu  the  verb  lepoavXeo)  to  commii  sacrilege,  Eom. 
ii.  22,  and  in  iepoavKoi  robbers  of  churches,  Acts  xix.  37.  Orig- 
inally to  strip  off,  as  arms  from  a  slain  foe,  and  thence,  gener- 
ally, to  rob,  plunder,  with  the  accompanying  notion  of  violence. 
Paul  thus  strongly  expresses  the  fact  that  he  had  accepted  from 
other  churches  more  than  their  share,  that  he  might  not  draw 
on  the  Corinthians. 

Wages  (a^mviov).     See  on  Kom.  vi.  23. 

9.  I  was  chargeable  {xarevapKriaa).  Only  in  this  epistle. 
From  vdpKi)  numbness,  deadness  ;  also  a  torpedo  or  gymnotus, 
which  benumbs  whatever  touches  it.  Compare  Homer :  "  His 
hand  grew  stiff  at  the  wrist"  ("Iliad,"  viii.,  328).  Meno  says 
to  Socrates :  "  You  seem  to  me  both  in  your  appearance  and  in 
your  power  over  others,  to  be  very  like  the  flat  torpedo-fish 
iydpKy),  who  torpifies  {yapKav  iroiet)  those  who  come  near  him 
with  the  touch,  as  you  have  now  toi-pified  (yapKciv)  me,  I  think  " 
(Plato,  "Meno,"  80).  The  compound  verb  used  here  occurs 
in  Hippocrates  in  the  sense  of  growing  quite  stiff.  The  simple 
verb  occurs  in  the  Sept.,  Gen.  xxxii.  25,  32,  of  Jacob's  thigh, 
which  was  put  out  of  joint  and  shrank.  Compare  Job  xxxiii. 
19.  According  to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  Paul  would  say 
that  he  did  not  benumb  tlie  Corinthians  by  his  demand  for 
pecuniary  aid.     Kev.,  rather  mildly,  I  was  not  a  burden. 

10.  No  man  shall  stop  me  of  this  boasting  (^  Kaixn'^i-'i 
avTT)  oil  ^parfrjaeTai,  ek  ifie).  Lit.,  this  boasting  shall  not  be 
blocked  up  as  regards  me.  The  boasting  is  that  of  preaching 
gratuitously.  For  the  verb,  compare  Eom.  iii.  19;  Heb.  xi. 
33. 

12.  I  will  do.     Will  continue  to  do ;  refuse  to  receive  pay. 

Cut  off  (iKKoyfrco).  Lit.,  cut  Out.  See  on  Luke  xiii.  7,  and 
compare  Eom.  xi.  24. 

Occasion  (r^v  dj>opp,r]v).  The  force  of  the  article  must  be 
carefully  noted ;  the  particular  occasion  of  fault-finding  which 
ooncerned  his  pecuniary  relations  with  the  Corinthians.     His 
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refusal  to  receive  pay  cut  out  from  among  other  causes  of  com- 
plaint this  one. 

They  may  be  found  even  as  we.  I  can  find  no  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  this  clause,  and  will  not  attempt  to  add  to 
the  hopeless  muddle  of  the  commentators.  It  is  evident  that 
the  false  teachers  had  sought  occasion  for  glorifying  themselves 
in  comparison  with  Paul ;  that  they  consequently  caught  eagerly 
at  every  pretext  for  disparaging  him ;  and  that  this  disparage- 
ment was  in  some  way  connected  with  Paul's  refusal  to  receive 
compensation  from  the  Corinthians.  Further,  that  Paul's  way 
of  counteracting  their  attempts  was  by  persisting  in  this  refusal. 
The  intimation  in  the  last  clause  is  apparently  to  the  effect  that 
by  this  course  he  will  not  only  remove  the  occasion  for  attack, 
but  that  the  result  will  show  both  his  opponents  and  himself 
in  their  true  light.     Gompave  Jlnd  and  he  found,  eh.  xii.  20. 

13.  Transforming  themselves  (ytteTao-^TjyiiaTt^o/iei'ot).  Rev., 
hotter,  fashioning,  thus  preserving  the  distinctive  force  of  o-^5?/ia 
outward  fashion,  which  forms  part  of  the  compound  verb.  See 
on  Matt.  xvii.  2 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  6. 

14.  Satan.  See  on  Luke  x.  18.  The  rabbinical  writings 
represent  the  devil  rather  as  the  enemy  of  man  than  of  God  or 
of  good.  They  use  none  of  the  New-Testament  names  for  the 
Evil  One  except  Satan,  and  contain  no  mention  of  a  kingdom  of 
Satan.  Edersheim  says  :  "  Instead  of  the  personified  principle 
of  evil  to  whicli  there  is  response  in  us — we  have  only  a  clumsy 
and  often  a  stupid  hater."  *  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  in  the 
Septuagint  the  usage  is  limited  to  the  enemy  of  man,  as  is  that 
of  Sta/3o\o9  devil,  by  which  Satan  is  translated.  See  1  Chron. 
xxi.  1;  Esther  vii.  4;  viii.  1 ;  Ps.  cviii.  (cix.)  5  ;  Job  i.  6  ;  Zech. 
iii.  1,  2. 

17.  Confidence  {inroaTda-ei).     See  on  ch.  ix.  4. 

20.  Bringeth  you  into  bondage  {KaTaBovXol).  Only  here 
and  Gal.  ii.  4,  where  it  is  used  of  the  efforts  of  the  Jewish 


*  See  Bdersheim's  "  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus,"  ii.,  Appendix  XIII. 
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party  to  bring  the  christian  Church  under  the  ceremonial  law. 
Compare  Gal.  v.  1. 

Devour  {KareaSUi).  Tour  property.  Compare  Matt,  xxiii. 
14. 

Take  {Xafifidvei).  A.  V.  supplies  of  you,  evidently  with 
reference  to  property,  which  has  already  been  touched  upon  in 
devour.     The  meaning  is  to  take  as  a  prey,  as  Luke  v.  5. 

Exalteth  himself  {iiraipeTai).  As  ch.  x.  5.  It  is  noticeable 
that  these  are  the  only  two  instances  out  of  nineteen  in  the 
New  Testament  where  the  word  is  used  figuratively. 

Smite  you  on  the  face.  The  climax  of  insult.  Compare 
Matt.  V.  39  ;  Luke  xxii.  64 ;  Acts  xxiii.  2.  Also  the  injunction 
to  a  bishop  not  to  be  a  striker,  1  Tim.  iii.  3  ;  Tit.  i.  7.  Stanley 
notes  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Braga,  a.d.  675,  that  no 
bishop,  at  his  will  and  pleasure,  shall  strike  his  clergy. 

21.  As  concerning  reproach  {Kara  arifj^iav).  Better,  Eev., 
hy  way  of  disparagement.  Intensely  ironical.  Yes,  you  have 
borne  with  these  enslavers  and  devonrers  and  smiters.  I  could 
never  ask  you  to  extend  such  toleration  to  me.  I  speak  as  one 
without  position  or  authority,  having  shown  myself  weak  as  you 
know. 

I  speak  foolishly  {h>  d(j)poa-vvr}).  Rev.,  in  foolishness.  My 
pretensions  are  equal  to  theirs,  but,  of  course,  it  is  folly  to  ad- 
vance them,  and  they  amount  to  nothing.  Yet,  even  speaking 
in  this  foolish  way,  I  possess  every  qualification  on  which  they 
plume  themselves. 

22.  Hebrews.     See  on  Acts  vi.  1. 

Israelites.  See  on  Acts  iii.  12,  and  compare  Philip,  iii.  5, 
and  the  phrase  Israel  of  God,  Gal.  vi.  16,  and  an  Israelite  in- 
deed, John  i.  48. 

Seed  of  Abraham.  Compare  Matt.  iii.  9;  John  viii.  33; 
Eom.  ix.  7 ;  xi.  1 ;  Gal.  iii.  16 ;  Heb.  ii.  16.  The  three  names 
are  arranged  climactically,  Hebrews  pointing  to  the  natiotialitj ; 
Israelites  to  the  special  relation  to  God's  covenant ;  seed  of 
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Abraham  to  the  messianic  privilege.    Compare  with  the  whole, 
Philip,  iii.  4,  5, 

23.  Ministers  of  Christ.  Referring  to  his  opponents' claim 
to  have  a  closer  connection  with  Christ  than  he  had.  See  the 
note  on  1  Cor.  i.  12. 

As  a  fool  {trapai^povoiv).  Only  here  in  the  New  Testament. 
See  the  kindred  ■irapa<f)povia  madness,  2  Pet.  ii.  16.  Lit.,  heing 
beside  myself.  Eev.,  as  one  beside  myself.  This  expression  is 
stronger  than  that  in  ver.  21,  because  the  statement  which  it 
characterizes  is  stronger.  Up  to  this  point  Paul  has  been  as- 
serting equality  with  the  other  teachers.  ]^ow  he  asserts 
superiority,  "  I  more  ;  "  and  ironically  characterizes  this  state- 
ment from  their  stand-point  as  madness. 

More  abundant  {irepia-aoTepco'i).  Lit.,  Tnore  abundantly,  as 
Eev. 

Stripes  above  measure  {vir€p^aXk6vT<o<i).  This  peculiar 
form  of  suffering  is  emphasized  by  details.  He  specifies  three 
Eoman  scourgings,  and  five  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  Of  the 
former,  only  one  is  recorded,  that  at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  22,  23. 
See  on  Acts  xxii.  25),  and  none  of  the  latter.  The  Jewish 
scourge  consisted  of  two  thongs  made  of  calf's  or  ass's  skin, 
passing  through  a  hole  in  a  handle.  Thirteen  blows  were  in- 
flicted on  the  breast,  thirteen  on  the  right,  and  thirteen  on  the 
left  shoulder.  The  law  in  Deut.  xxv.  3  permitted  forty  blows, 
but  only  tliirty-nine  were  given,  in  order  to  avoid  a  possible 
miscount.  During  the  punishment  the  chief  judge  read  aloud 
Deut.  xxviii.  58,  59  ;  Deut.  xxix.  9 ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  38,  39.  The 
possibility  of  death  under  the  infliction .  was  contemplated  in 
the  provision  which  exonerated  the  executioner  unless  he  should 
exceed  the  legal  number  of  blows.  Paul  escaped  Eoman  scourg- 
ing at  Jerusalem  on  the  ground  of  his  Eoman  citizenship.  It 
is  not  related  that  he  and  Silas  urged  this  privilege  at  Philippi 
until  after  the  scourging.  It  is  evident  from  the  narrative  that 
they  were  not  allowed  a  formal  hearing  before  the  magistrates  •. 
and,  if  they  asserted  their  citizenship,  it  may  have  been  that 
their  voices  were  drowned  by  the  mob.     That  this  plea  did  not 
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always  avail  appears  from  the  case  cited  by  Cicero  against 
Yerres,  that  he  scourged  a  Eoman  citizen  in  spite  of  his  con- 
tinued protest  under  the  scourge,  "I  am  a  Roman  citizen"  (see 
on  Acts  xvi.  37),  and  from  well-known  instances  of  the  scourg- 
ing of  even  senators  under  the  Empire. 

Prisons.     At  Philippi,  and  other  places  not  recorded. 

Deaths.  Perils  of  death,  as  at  Damascus,  Antioch  in 
Pisidia,  Iconium,  Lystra,  Thessalonica,  Beroea. 

25.  Beaten  with  rods.    Eoman  scourgings. 

Stoned.    At  Lystra,  Acts  xiv.  19. 

Thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck.  The  shipwreck  at  Malta, 
being  later,  is,  of  course,  not  referred  to;  so  that  no  one  of 
these  three  is  on  record.* 

A  night  and  a  day  (wx^fJ-epov).  A  compound  term  occur- 
ring only  here  in  the  ISIew  Testament,  and  rarely  in  later  Greek. 

Have  I  been  in  the  deep  (eV  tm  ^vSm  ■n-eiroi'rjKa).  Lit.,  I 
have  made  (spent)  a  night  and  a  day  in  the  deep.  For  a  simi- 
lar use  of  iroiem  to  maJce,  see  Acts  xv.  33 ;  xviii.  23  ;  xx.  3  ; 
Jas.  iv.  13.  /8u^o9  'bottom  or  depth  occurs  only  here.  Of  the 
event  itself  there  is  no  record. 

26.  Perils  of  rivers.  From  the  sudden  swelling  of  moun- 
tain streams  or  flooding  of  dry  water-courses.  "  The  rivers  of 
Asia  Minor,  like  all  the  rivers  in  the  Levant,  are  liable  to  vio- 
lent and  sudden  changes,  and  no  district  in  Asia  Minor  is  more 
singularly  characterized  by  its  water-floods  than  the  mountain- 
ous tract  of  Pisidia,  where  rivers  burst  out  at  the  bases  of  huge 
cliffs,  or  dash  down  wildly  through  narrow  ravines  "  (Conybeare 
and  Howson,  i.,  ch.  vi.). 

Robbers.  The  tribes  inhabiting  the  moimtains  between  the 
table-land  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  coast  were  notorious  for  rob- 
bery. Paul  may  liave  encountered  such  on  his  journey  to  the 
Pisidian  Antioch,  Acts  xiii.  14. 

*  See  Le win's  note,  vol.  ii.,  39,  where  a  table  of  Paul's  voyages  up  to  the 
time  of  writing  this  epistle  is  given. 
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Mine  own  countrymen.  Conspiracies  of  the  Jews  at 
Damascus,  Lystra,  Thessalonica,  Beroea,  etc. 

The  Gentiles.    As  at  Philippi  and  Ephesus. 

False  brethren.     Judaizing  Christians,  as  Gal.  ii.  4. 

27.  Watch ings.     See  on  ch.  vi.  5. 

28.  Those  things  that  are  without  {t&v  7rape«To?).  Some 
explain,  external  calamities  ;  others,  the  things  which  are  left 
out  in  the  enumeration,  as  Matt.  v.  32 ;  Acts  xxvi.  29.  Better, 
the  latter,  so  that  the  literal  meaning  is,  apart  from  the  things 
which  are  beside  and  outside  my  enumeration  :  or,  as  Alford, 
not  to  mention  those  which  are  beside  these.  The  word  does 
not  occur  in  classical  Greek,  and  no  instance  of  its  usage  in  the 
former  sense  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  or  in  the  Septua- 
gint.     See  Rev.,  margin. 

That  which  cometh  upon  me  (eVto-uo-rao-i?).  'Lit.,  a  gather- 
ing together  against.  Both  here  and  Acts  xxiv.  12,  the  best 
texts  read  iiria-TaaK  onset.  'Rev.,  that  which presseth  upon  me. 
"  The  crowd  of  cares." 

Farrar  remarks  upon  vv.  23-28,  that  it  is  "  the  most  marvel- 
lous record  ever  written  of  any  biography ;  a  fragment  beside 
which  the  most  imperilled  lives  of  the  most  suffering  saints 
shrink  into  insignificance,  and  which  shows  us  how  fractional 
at  the  best  is  our  knowledge  of  the  details  of  St.  Paul's  life." 
Eleven  of  the  occurrences  mentioned  here  are  not  alluded  to  in 
Acts. 

29.  Burn.  With  sorrow  over  the  stumbling  or  with  indig- 
nation over  the  cause.  This  and  1  Cor.  vii.  9  are  the  only  in- 
stances in  which  the  word  is  used  figuratively. 

30.  The  things  which  concern  mine  infirmities  (ra  rijs 

d(TSevela<;  fiov).  He  will  be  attested  as  a  true  apostle  by  the 
sufferings  which  show  his  weakness,  which  make  him  contemp- 
tible in  his  adversaries'  eyes,  and  not  by  the  strength  of  which 
his  opponents  boast. 

31.  Blessed,  etc.     See  on  Rom.  ix.  5,  and  compare  Rom. 

i.  25. 
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32.  The  governor  (e^i/opx'??)-  Only  here  in  the  New  Test- 
ament.    A  governor  ruling  in  the  name  of  a  king :  Si^prefect. 

Aretas.  Or  Hareth,  the  father-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas. 
His  capital  was  the  rock-city  of  Petra,  the  metropolis  of  Arabia 
Petraea.  Herod's  unfaithfulness  to  his  daughter  brought  on  a 
quarrel,  in  which  Herod's  army  was  defeated,  to  the  great  de- 
light of  the  Jews.  The  further  prosecution  of  the  war  by  Ro- 
man troops  was  arrested  by  the  death  of  Tiberius,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  Caligula  assigned  Damascus  as  a  free  gift  to 
Aretas. 

Kept  with  a  garrison  {i<f>povpei).  Imperfect  tense,  was 
maintaining  a  constant  watch.  Compare  Acts  ix.  24 :  They 
watched  the  gates  day  and  night. 

To  apprehend  {irida-ai).     See  on  Acts  iii.  7. 

33.  Through  a  window  {ha  SvpiBo<}).  Only  here  and  Acts 
XX.  9.  Diminutive  of  Svpa  a  door.  The  same  expression  is 
used  in  Sept.,  Josh.  ii.  15,  of  the  escape  of  the  spies  from 
Jericho,  and  1  Sam.  xix.  12,  of  David's  escape  from  Saul  by 
the  aid  of  Michal. 

Basket  {aapydvy).  Lit.,  braided  work/  a  rqpe-iasket  or 
hamper.  Luke,  in  his  narrative  of  the  incident,  uses  crTru/jt'?, 
for  which  see  on  Matt.  xiv.  20. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

1.  Revelations  {diroKCLKv^evi).     See  on  Apoc.  i.  1. 

2.  I  knew  {olZa).     Eev.,  correctly,  ITcnow. 

Above  fourteen  years  ago  (jrph  erSiv  SeKaTea-adptov).  Above, 
of  A.  Y.,  is  due  to  a  uiisunderstanding  of  the  Greek  idiom. 
Lit.,  before  fourteen  years,  that  is,  fourteen  years  ago,  as  Eev. 

Caught  up  {dpirarfevTa).     Compare  Dante: 

"  Thou  knowest,  who  didst  lift  me  with  thy  light.'' 

"  Paradise,"  i.,  75. 
Vol.  III.— 23 
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The  verb  suits  the  swift,  resistless,  impetuous  seizure  o£  spirit- 
ual ecstasy.  See  on  Matt.  xi.  12;  and  compare  Acts  viii.  39 ;  1 
Thess.  iv.  17 ;  Apoc.  xii.  5. 

Third  heaven.  It  is  quite  useless  to  attempt  to  explain  this 
expression  according  to  any  scheme  of  celestial  gradation.  The 
conception  of  seven  heavens  was  familiar  to  the  Jews ;  but  ac- 
cording to  some  of  the  Kabbins  there  were  two  heavens — the 
visible  clouds  and  the  sky  ;  in  which  case  the  third  heaven 
would  be  the  invisible  region  beyond  the  sky.  Some  think 
that  Paul  describes  two  stages  of  his  rapture ;  the  first  to  the 
third  heaven,  from  which  he  was  borne,  as  if  from  a  halting- 
point,  up  into  Paradise. 

4.  Paradise.     See  on  Luke  xxiii.  43. 

Unspealcable  \Nor6s  {appr]Ta  prjiiaTo).  An  oxymoron,  spea^- 
ings  which  may  not  he  spoTcen. 

7.  Abundance  {ywep^oXfj).  Rev.,  more  correctly,  the  ex- 
ceeding greatness. 

Thorn  {o-koXo-^).  Only  here  in  the  New  Testament.  Fre- 
quent in  classical  Greek  in  the  sense  of  a  jpale  or  stake.  It 
occurs  once  in  Euripides,  meaning  a  stunvp  ("  Bacchae,"  983). 
It  is  a  stake  for  a  palisade,  or  for  impaling ;  a  surgical  instru- 
ment ;  the  point  of  a  fish-hook.  In  the  Septuagint  it  occurs 
three  times,  translated  thorn  in  Hos.  ii.  6,  where,  however,  it  is 
distinguished  from  aKav^ai,<i  thorns  j  hrier  iu  Ezek.  xxviii.  24, 
and  pricTc  in  Num.  xxxiii.  55.  Nine  different  Hebrew  words 
are  rendered  by  thorn,  for  which,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
Septuagint  gives  aKavBa.  The  rendering  thorn  for  a-KoKo^fr  has 
no  support.  The  figure  is  that  of  the  impaling-stake.  Herod- 
otus, alluding  to  this  punishment,  uses  avaaicoKo-Tri^eiv  (i.,  128 ; 
iii.,  132).  In  the  ninth  book  of  his  history,  Lampon  says  to 
Pausanias :  "  When  Leonidas  was  slain  at  Thermopylae,  Xerxes 
and  Mardonius  beheaded  and  ci'uc^fied  {aveaTavpaicrav)  him. 
Do  thou  the  like  by  Mardonius,  .  .  .  for  by  crucifying 
{avaffKo\o-7rla-a^)  thou  wilt  avenge  Leonidas "  (ix.,  78).  The 
verb  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  used  interchangeably  with 
crucify  y  and  clear  instances  of  this  occur  in  Philo  and  Lucian. 
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At  least  one  text  of  the  Septuagint  gives  avaaKoXoiri^m  in 
Esther  vii.  10,  of  Haman's  being  hanged*  See  further,  on 
Gal.  ii.  20.  The  explanations  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  this 
affliction  are  numerous.  Opinions  are  divided,  generally,  be- 
tween mental  or  spiritual  and  bodily  trials.  Under  the  former 
head  are  sensual  desires,  faint-heartedness,  doubts,  temptations 
to  despair,  and  blasphemous  suggestions  from  the  devil.  Under 
the  latter,  persecution,  mean  personal  appearance,  headache, 
epilepsy,  earache,  stone,  ophthalmia.  It  was  probably  a  bodily 
malady,  in  the  flesh  ;  but  its  nature  must  remain  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  Very  plausible  reasons  are  given  in  favor  of  both 
epilepsy  and  ophthalmia.  Bishop  Lightfoot  inclines  to  the 
former,  and  Archdeacon  Farrar  thinks  that  it  was  almost  cert- 
ainly the  latter.f 

Messenger  of  Satan  {dyyeXo<;  Xarav).  The  torment  is  thus 
personified.  Messenger  is  the  word  commonly  rendered  angel 
in  the  New  Testament,  though  sometimes  used  of  human  mes- 
sengers, as  Luke  vii.  24,  27 ;  ix.  52 ;  Jas.  ii.  25 ;  see  also  on 
the  angels  of  the  churches,  Apoc.  i.  20.  Messenger  and  Satan 
are  not  to  be  taken  in  apposition — a  messenger  who  was  Satan 
— because  Satan  is  never  called  dyyeXoi;  in  the  New  Testament. 
Messenger  is  figurative,  in  the  sense  of  agent.  Satan  is  con- 
ceived in  the  ISTew  Testament  as  the  originator  of  bodily  evil. 
Thus,  in  the  gospel  narrative,  demoniac  possession  is  often  ac- 
companied with  some  form  of  disease.  Compare  Luke  xiii.  16  ; 
Acts  X.  38,  and  see  on  1  Cor.  v.  6. 

Buffet  {Ko\a(j)i^r}).  Connect  with  messenger,  which  better 
suits  depart  /  not  with  thorn,  which  would  be  a  confusion  of 
metaphor,  a  staTce  luffeting.  For  the  verb,  meaning  to  strike 
with  the  fist,  see  Matt.  xxvi.  67 ;  Mark  xiv.  65 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  20. 

*  SravpSs  cross,  is  originally  an  upright  stake  or  pale.  Herodotus  uses  it  of 
the  pUes  of  a  foundation,  and  Thucydides  of  the  slakes  ox  palisades  of  a  dock. 
T.k6ko-i^  for  (TToupo's  occurs  in  Celsus. 

fSee  Farrar' s  "Paul,"i.,  excursus  x.;  Stanley's  "Commentary,"  p.  547 
sqq.;  Lightfoot,  "Commentary  on  Galatians."  additional  note  on  ch.  iv.  14. 
Dr.  John  Brown,  in  "Horae  Subsecivae,"  presents  the  jjphthalmio  theory  very 
attractively. 
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Compare  Job  ii.  5,  7,  where  the  Septuagint  has  dyfrai  touch,  and 
eiraicre  smote. 

8..  For  this  thing  (uTrep  tovtov).  Kev.,  concerning  this  thing. 
But  it  is  better  to  refer  this  to  messenger :  concerning  this  or 
whom.    For,  of  A.  Y.,  is  ambiguous. 

9.  He  said  (e'iprjKev).  Kev.,  correctly,  lie  hath  said.  The 
force  of  the  perfect  tense  is  to  be  insisted  on.  It  shows  that  the 
affliction  was  still  clinging  to  Paul,  and  that  there  was  Ijing  in 
his  mind  when  he  wrote,  not  only  the  memory  of  the  incident, 
but  the  sense  of  the  still  abiding  power  and  value  of  Christ's 
grace ;  so  that  because  the  Lord  hath  said  "  my  grace,"  etc., 
Paul  can  now  say,  under  the  continued  affliction,  wherefore  I 
take  pleasure,  etc.,  for  Christ's  sake;  for  when  I  atn  weaTc, 
then  am  I  strong.  A  more  beautiful  use  of  the  perfect  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  in  the  New  Testament. 

My  strength.  The  best  texts  omit  my,  thus  turning  the 
answer  into  a  general  proposition :  strength  is  perfected  in 
weakness  ;  but  besides  the  preeminent  frigidity  of  replying  to 
a  passionate  appeal  with  an  aphorism,  the  reference  to  the 
special  power  of  Christ  is  clear  from  the  wordiS, power  of  Christ, . 
which  almost  immediately  follow.  Compare  1  Cor.  ii.  3,  4 ;  2 
Cor.  iv.  7 ;  Heb.  xi.  34.     Kev.,  rightly,  retains  my  italicized. 

May  rest  upon  {iTna-Krivma-rj).  Only  here  in  the  ISTew  Test- 
ament. The  simple  verb  a-Krjvoa)  to  dwell  in  a  tent  is  used  by 
John,  especially  in  the  Apocalypse.  See  on  John  i.  14.  The 
compound  verb  here  means  to  fix  a  tent  or  a  habitation  upon  ; 
and  the  figure  is  that  of  Christ  abiding  upon  him  as  a  tent 
spread  over  him,  during  his  temporary  stay  on  eartli. 

For  Christ's  sake.  This  may  be  taken  with  all  the  preced- 
ing details,  weaknesses,  etc.,  endured  for  Christ's  sake,  or  with 
I  take  pleasure,  assigning  the  specific  motive  of  his  rejoicing; 
I  take  pleasxire  for  Chrisfs  sake. 

11.  I  am  become  a  fool  in  glorying.  Ironical.  By  the 
record  I  have  presented  I  stand  convicted  of  being  foolish. 

I  ought  to  have  been  commended  of  you.  Ton  ought  to 
have  saved  me  the  necessity  of  recounting  my  sufferings,  and 
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thus  commending  myself  as  not  inferior  to  those  preeminent 
apostles  (ch.  xi.  5). 

12.  Signs  {(TTjfieia).  See  on  Matt.  xxiv.  24.  Stanley  ob- 
serves that  the  passage  is  remarkable  as  containing  (what  is 
rare  in  the  history  of  miracles)  a  direct  claim  to  miraculous 
powers  by  the  person  to  whom  they  were  ascribed.  Compare 
1  Cor.  ii.  4  ;  Eom.  xv.  19. 

Were  wrought  (KaTeipyda-Stj).  The  testimony  was  decisive. 
They  -weve  fully  wrought  out. 

13.  Except  that  I  was  not  a  burden.  Alluding  to  the 
possible  objection  that  his  refusal  to  receive  pay  was  a  sign 
either  of  his  want  of  power  to  exact  it,  or  of  his  want  of  affec- 
tion for  them  (ch.  xi.  7). 

Forgive,  etc.    Ironical. 

15.  Be  spent  {eKhairavq^aofiai).  Only  here  in  the  New 
Testament.  To  spend  utterly.  Later  Greek  writers  use  the 
simple  verb  ha-jravdm  to  expend,  of  the  consumption  of  life. 

16.  With  guile.  Alluding  to  a  charge  that  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  collection  for  the  poor  to  secure  money  for  himself. 
He  uses  his  adversaries'  words. 

20.  Strifes  {ipi^euu).  Eev.,  better,  factions.  See  on  Jas. 
iii.  14. 

Wraths  {^vfiol).  For  the  plural,  compare  deaths,  ch,  xi.  33  ; 
drunkennesses.  Gal.  v.  21 ;  hloods,  John  i.  13  (see  note) ;  the  witl- 
ings of  the  flesh,  Eph.  ii.  3 ;  mercies,  Philip,  ii.  1.  Excitements 
or  outbursts  of  wrath. 

Whisperings  {■\]fi&vpia-/j,oi).  ^sz^AwT-ismoi,  the  sound  adapted 
to  the  sense.  Only  here  in  the  New  Testament.  Secret  slan- 
ders. In  Sept.,  Eccl.  x.  11,  it  is  used  of  the  murmuring  of  a 
snake-charmer.*     Wi^vpiffrrj^  whispe^'er,  occurs  Rom.  i.  29. 

Swellings  (^uo-ftuo-et?).  Only  here  in  the  New  Testament. 
Conceited  inflation.  For  the  kindred  verb  (fjva-idm  to  puff  up, 
see  on  1  Cor.  iv.  6. 

•  See  the  interesting  note  of  Ginsburg,  "  Coheleth,''  on  this  passage. 
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Tumults  {aKaraaTaa-lai).     See  on  ch.  vi.  5. 

21.  Among  you  {irpo'i  v/iav).  Better,  as  Eev.,  before.  In 
my  relation  to  you. 

Shall  bewail  (Trez/^o-o)).  Lament  with  a  true  pastor's  sor- 
row over  the  sin. 

Many  (ttoWou?).     With  special  reference  to  the  unchaste. 

Sinned — already  {TrpoTj/iaprrjKOTmv).  Rey.,  heretofore.  Only 
here  and  ch.  xiii.  2.  The  perfect  tense  denotes  the  continuance 
of  the  sin.  Heretofore  probably  refers  to  the  time  before  his 
second  visit. 

Have  not  repented  (/i^  fieTavoTja-dvTwv).  The  only  occur- 
rence of  the  verb  in  Paul's  writings.  Merdvoia  repentance, 
occurs  only  three  times :  Rom.  ii.  4 ;  2  Cor.  vii.  9,  10. 

Of  the  uncleanness  (eTrl  t^  dica^apa-ia).  Connect  with  he- 
wail,  not  with  repent.  There  are  no  examples  in  the  New 
Testament  of  the  phrase  fieravoeiv  i-rri  to  repent  over,  though 
such  occur  in  the  Septuagint. 

Lasciviousness  (da-eXyeia).     See  on  Mark  vii.  22. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

1.  The  third  time.  The  great  mass  of  modern  expositors 
hold  that  Paul  made  three  visits  to  Corinth,  of  the  second  of 
which  there  is  no  record.* 

I  am  coming.  The  third  visit  which  I  am  about  to  pay. 
Alf  ord  observes  that  had  not  chronological  theories  intervened, 
no  one  would  ever  have  thought  of  any  other  rendering.  Those 
who  deny  the  second  visit  explain :  this  is  the  third  time  that  I 
have  been  intending  to  come. 


*  Farrar  and  Lewin,  with  Stanley  and  Plumptre,  are  exceptions.  See 
Lewin's  elaborate  note  on  oh.  xii.  14  ;  Meyer,  "  Introduction  to  Second  Corin- 
thians; "  Godet,  "Introduction  to  First  Corinthians." 
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2.  I  told  you  before  and  foretell  you  {irpodpriKa  koI  irpo- 
Xeyw).  Eev.,  Ilia/oe  said  beforehand,  and  I  do  say  heforehand. 
The  renderings  of  the  A.  Y.  and  Kev.  should  be  carefully  com- 
pared. The  difference  turns  mainly  on  the  denial  or  assumption 
of  the  second  visit ;  the  A.  Y.  representing  the  former,  and 
the  Rev.  the  latter.  I  have  said  heforeham.d  thus  refers  to  the 
second  visit ;  /  do  say  beforehand,  to  his  present  condition  of 
absence. 

As  if  I  were  present,  the  second  time  (&>?  irapav  rb  Sev- 
repov).  Kev.,  as  when  I  was  present  the  second  time ;  thus 
making  a  distinct  historical  reference  to  the  second  visit.  !Note 
the  comma  aiter  jiresent  in  A.  Y.  According  to  this,  the  second 
time  is  connected  with  irpoXeym,  I  say  beforehand  the  second 
time.  Another  explanation,  however,  on  the  assumption  of 
only  two  visits  is,  as  if  I  were  jpresent  this  next  time. 

And  being  absent  now  I  write  to  them  which  heretofore, 
etc.  {jtaiX  airaw  vvv  'Ypd<f>Qy).  I  write  must  be  omitted  ;  now  con- 
nected with  beinff  absent  /  and  to  them  which  connected  with  / 
say  beforehand.  Render,  so  now  being  absent  (I  say  before- 
hand) to  them  which,  etc. 

3.  A  proof  of  Christ  speaking  in  me  {SoKifitjv  rov  iv  ep,ol 
XaXovvro^  Xpiffrov).  Lit.,  of  tlie  Christ  that  speaJcs  in  me.  An 
experimental  proof  of  what  kind  of  a  being  the  Christ  who 
speaks  in  me  is. 

In  you  (eV  vyM)).  Better,  among  you.  He  is  speaking,  not 
of  Christ  as  He  dwells  in  them,  but  as  He  worJes  with  reference 
to  them  (et?)  and  among  their  number,  inflicting  punishment  for 
their  sin. 

Through  (e^).  Lit.,  out  of,  marking  the  source  of  both  death 
and  life. 

Are  weak  in  Him.  The  parallel  with  ver.  3  must  be  care- 
fully noted.  Christ  will  prove  Himself  not  weak,  but  mighty 
among  you.  He  was  crucified  out  of  weakness,  but  He  is  mighty 
out  of  the  power  of  God.  A  similar  weakness  and  power  will 
appear  in  our  case.     We  are  weak  in  Him,  in  virtue  of  our 
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fellowship  with  Him.  Like  Him  we  endure  the  contradiction 
of  sinners,  and  suffer  from  the  violence  of  men :  in  fellowship 
with  His  risen  life  we  shall  be  partakers  of  the  power  of  God 
which  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  and  shall  exhibit  this  life  of 
power  toward  you  in  judging  and  punishing  you. 

Toward  you.     Construe  with  we  shall  live. 

5.  Examine  yourselves  {eavTovt  ireipd^eTe).  Yourselves  is 
emphatic.  Instead  of  putting  Christ  to  the  test,  test  yourselves. 
Rev.,  tiy,  is  better  than  examine.  JEkamination  does  not  ne- 
cessarily iniply  a  practical  test.  It  may  be  merely  from  curi- 
osity. Trial  implies  a  definite  intent  to  ascertain  their  spirit- 
ual condition. 

The  faith.  See  on  Acts  vi.  7.  In  a  believing  attitude  to- 
ward Christ. 

Prove  (SoKifid^eTe).     As  the  result  of  trying. 

Or  know  ye  not,  etc.  Assuming  that  you  thus  prove  your- 
selves, does  not  this  test  show  you  that  Christ  is  in  you  as  the 
result  of  your  faith  in  him  ? 

Reprobates  (dBoKi/j-oi).  An  unfortunate  translation.  A 
reprobate  is  one  abandoned  to  perdition.  The  word  is  kindred 
to  the  verb  j)rove  (SoKifid^ere),  and  means  disapproved  on  trial. 
See  on  Rom.  i.  28. 

7.  Not  that  we  should  appear  approved,  etc.  The  sense 
of  the  verse  is  this  :  "We  pray  God  that  you  do  no  evil,  not  in 
order  that  your  good  conduct  may  attest  the  excellence  of  our 
teaching  and  example,  so  that  we  shall  be  approved ;  but  in 
order  that  you  may  do  what  is  good,  thus  rendering  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  prove  our  apostolic  authority  by  administering 
discipline.  In  that  case  we  shall  be  as  men  unapproved.  Stan- 
ley remarks  that,  in  the  light  of  this  verse,  Paul  might  have 
added  to  ch.  vi.  9,  as  vnthowt  proof  and  yet  as  approved. 

8.  For  we  can  do  nothing  against  the  truth.  Your  well- 
doing is  what  we  truly  aim  at.  For,  if  we  had  any  other  aim, 
witli  a  view  to  approving  ourselves,  we  should  fail,  because  we 
should  be  going  in  the  face  of  the  truth — the  Gospel  ;  and 
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against  that  we  are  powerless.     In  that  case  we  should  be  un- 
approved before  God. 

9.  We  are  weak.  Practically  the  same  as  una^ppt'oved. 
When  your  good  conduct  deprives  us  of  the  power  of  adminis- 
tering discipline,  we  are  weak. 

Perfection  {KardpTicnp).  Onlyiiere  in  the  New  Testament. 
See  on  be  perfect,  ver.  11.     'Rev.,j)erfecting. 

10.  Use  sharpness  (aTroTo/tws  ;)^/3»;o-a)/ia{).  Eev.,  more  lit- 
erally and  correctly,  deal  s/iarply,  thus  giving  the  force  of  the 
adverb.  For  sharply  see  on  the  kindred  diroroftla  severity, 
Kom.  xi.  22. 

11.  Finally  (XotTTw).  IJA.,  as  for  tlie  rest.  Sometimes  rend- 
ered now,  as  Matt.  xxvi.  45.  "  Sleep  on  now,"  for  the  time 
that  remains.  Besides,  as  1  Cor.  i.  16.  It  remaineth,  1  Cor. 
vii.  29.  Henceforth,  2  Tim.  iv.  8  ;  Heb.  x.  13.  Often  as  here, 
finally.  In  every  case  the  idea  of  something  left  over  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  translation. 

Farewell  {-xalpeTe).  In  the  classics  used  both  at  meeting 
and  at  parting.  Lit.,  hail!  See  on  Jas.  i.  1.  Eev.,  in  mar- 
gin, has  rejoice.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  it  ever  has 
the  meaning  farewell  in  the  I^ew  Testament.*  Edersheim 
says  that,  on  Sabbaths,  when  the  outgoing  course  of  priests 
left  the  temple,  they  parted  from  each  other  with  a  farewell, 
reminding  us  of  this  to  the  Corinthians :  "  He  that  has  caused 
His  name  to  dwell  in  this  house  cause  love,  brotherhood, 
peace,  and  friendship  to  dwell  among  you  "  ("  The  Temple," 
p.  117). 

Be  perfect  {KarapTi^ea-^e).  Eev.,  he  perfected.  See  on 
Luke  vi.  40 ;  1  Pet.  v.  10.  Paul  speaks  both  of  individual 
perfection  and  of  the  perfection  of  the  Church  through  the 

*  Lightfoot  on  Philip,  lii.  1,  renders  farewell,  but  says  that  the  word  con- 
tains an  exhortation  to  rejoice.  On  Philip,  iv.  4  he  again  combines  the  two 
meanings,  and  says,  "it  is  neither /oreweZZ  alone  nor  rejoice  alone."  Thayer, 
in  his  lexicon,  ignores /aretceK. 
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right  adjustment  of  all  its  members-  in  Christ.    Compare  1  Cor. 
i.  10.     The  verb  is  kindred  ^\\h.]perfecting,  ver.  9. 

12.  Kiss.  In  1  Pet.  i.  14,  called  the  kiss  of  charity.  The 
practice  was  maintained  chiefly  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eucha- 
rist. In  the  "Apostolic  Constitutions"*  it  is  enjoined  that,  be- 
fore the  communion,  the  clergy  kiss  the  bishop,  the  laymen 
amongst  each  other,  and  so  the  women.  This  latter  injunction 
grew  out  of  the  reproach  of  looseness  of  manners  circulated  by  the 
heathen  against  the  Christians.  On  Good  Friday  it  was  omitted 
in  commemoration  of  Judas'  kiss.  In  the  "West  the  practice 
survives  among  the  Glassites  or  Sandemanians.  In  the  Latin 
Church,  after  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  there  was  sub- 
stituted for  it  a  piece  of  the  altar  furniture  called  a  Pa/x  {peace), 
which  was  given  to  the  deacon  with  the  words  Peace  to  thee  and 
to  the  Church.  In  the  East  it  is  continued  in  the  Coptic  and 
Kussian  Churches. 

14.  The  grace,  etc.  The  most  complete  benediction  of  the 
Pauline  epistles.  In  most  of  the  epistles  the  introductory 
benedictions  are  confined  to  grace  and  peace.  In  the  pastoral 
epistles  mercy  is  added.  In  the  closing  benedictions  uniformly 
grace. 

*  A  collection  of  ecclesiastical  prescripts  in  eight  books,  in  which  three  in- 
dependent works  are  combined.  They  contain  doctrinal,  liturgical,  and  moral 
instructions.  The  first  six  books  belong  to  the  second  century.  The  seventh 
is  an  enlargement  of  the  "Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,"  adapted  to  the 
Eastern  Church  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century  (see  Schaff's  "Teaching 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles,"  Doc.  vii.).  The  Constitutions  were  never  recognized 
by  the  Western  Church,  and  opinion  in  the  Eastern  Church  was  divided  as  to 
their  worth  and  dignity. 


THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  EPHESIANS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


"  The  first  chapter  has,  so  to  speak,  a  liturgical,  psalmodic 
character,  being,  as  it  were,  a  glowing  song  in  praise  of  the 
transcendent  riches  of  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  and  the  glory 
of  the  Christian  calling  "  (Schaff). 

1.  By  the  will  of  God.  As  frequently  in  the  introductions 
of  the  epistles,  to  emphasize  his  divine  appointment.  In  Eom. 
i.  1 ;  1  Cor.  i.  1,  called  is  added. 

To  the  saints.     See  on  Eom.  i.  7 ;  Col.  i.  2 ;  Philip,  i.  1. 

At  Ephesus.  There  is  much  discussion  as  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  words.  They  are  bracketed  by  both  Westcott  and 
Hort,  and  Tischendorf.*  On  their  omission  or  retention  turns 
the  question  whether  the  epistle  was  addressed  to  the  church 
at  Ephesus,  or  was  a  circular  epistle,  addressed  to  Ephesus 
along  with  several  other  churches.  For  Ephesus,  see  on  Apoc. 
ii.  1. 

The  faithful.  Not  faithful  in  the  sense  of  fidelity  and  per- 
severance, but  ielievmg,  as  John  xx.  27 ;  Acts  x.  45.  It  is  to 
be  included  with  the  saints  under  the  one  article. 

2.  Grace.  One  of  the  leading  words  of  the  epistle.f  It  is 
used  thirteen  times. 

3.  Blessed  {evKoyr)Tb<;).  Placed  first  in  the  clause  for  em- 
phasis, as  always  in  the  corresponding  Hebrew  in  the  Old  Test- 

*  See  the  discussion  in  Westcott  and  Hort's  Greek  Testament,  part  3. 
t  See  Farrar's  "  Paul,"  ii.,  491. 
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anient.  The  verb  is  commonly  omitted — hlessed  the  God.  In 
tbe  New  Testament  used  of  God  only.  The  perfect  participle 
of  the  verb,  eiiko'^rjiJLevo'i  blessed,  is  used  of  men.  See  on  1  Pet. 
i.  3,  The  word  differs  from  that  used  in  the  Beatitudes,  (laKap- 
to?,  which  denotes  character,  while  this  word  denotes  repute. 
Lit.,  well-spoken  of. 

God  and  Father  of  our  Lord,  etc.  Some  object  to  this 
rendering  on  the  ground  that  the  phrase  God  of  Christ  is  un- 
usual, occurring  nowhere  in  Paul,  except  ver.  17  of  this  chapter. 
Such  render,  God  who  is  also  the  Father,  etc.  But  Christ  of 
God  is  found  Matt,  xxvii.  46 ;  and  my  God,  John  xx.  17;  Apoc. 
iii.  12.  Compare,  also,  1  Cor.  iii.  23 ;  and  the  phrase  is  un- 
doubted in  ver.  17. 

Hath  blessed  {ev\o<yrjaa<;).    Kindred  with  evXoyT/Tos  blessed. 

Spiritual  {Trvev/xaTiKy).  Another  leading  word.  Spirit  and 
spiritual  occur  thirteen  times.  Paul  emphasizes  in  this  epistle 
the  work  of  the  divine  Spirit  upon  the  human  spirit.  Not 
spiritual  as  distinguished  from  bodily,  but  proceeding  from  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Note  the  collocation  of  the  words.  Messed,  blessed, 
blessing. 

In  the  heavenly  places  {iv  rot?  eirovpavioL';).  Another  key- 
word ;  one  of  the  dominant  thoughts  of  the  epistle  being  the 
work  of  the  ascended  Christ.  Places  is  supplied,  the  Greek 
meaning  in  the  heavenlies.  Some  prefer  to  supply  things,  as 
more  definitely  characterizing  spiritual  blessing.  But  in  the  four 
other  passages  where  the  phrase  occurs,  i.  20  ;  ii.  6  ;  iii.  10 ;  vi. 
12,  the  sense  is  local,  and  e-7rovpdvio<;  heavenly,  is  local  through- 
out Paul's  epistles.  The  meaning  is  that  the  spiritual  blessings 
of  God  are  found  in  heaven  and  are  brought  thence  to  us. 
Compare  Philip,  iii.  20. 

4.  Even  as  (ko^oj?).  Explaining  blessed  us,  in  ver.  3.  His 
blessing  is  in  conformity  with  the  fact  that  He  chose. 

Chose  {i^eXe^aTo).     Middle  voice,  for  Himself. 

In  Him.  As  the  head  and  representative  of  our  spiritual 
humanity.    Compare  1  Cor.  xv.  22.   Divine  election  is  in  Christ 
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the  Redeemer,     The  crown  of  divine  sovereignty  is  redemp- 
tion.    God  rules  the  world  to  save  it. 

Holy  and  without  blame  (07401;?  kuI  afia/iovi).  The  posi- 
tive and  negative  aspects  of  christian  life.  See  on  Col.  i.  22. 
Eev.,  without  blemish.  The  reference  is  to  moral  rather  than 
than  to  forensic  righteousness.     Compare  1  Thess.  iv.  7. 

In  love.  Join  with  Jvreordained,  ver.  5.  Ea/ving  in  love 
foreordained. 

6.  Having  predestinated  (irpoopla-a^).  ^Rev., foreordained. 
From  TT/so  before,  opi^m  to  define,  the  latter  word  being  from 
opo'i  a  boundary.     Hence  to  define  or  determine  beforehand. 

Adoption  (vloSecrlav).  See  on  Rom.  viii.  15.  Never  used 
of  Christ. 

Good  pleasure  (evSoiciav).  Not  strictly  in  the  sense  of 
hindly  ot  friendly  feeling,  as  Luke  ii.  14 ;  Philip,  i.  15,  but  be- 
cause it  pleased  Him,  see  Luke  x.  21 ;  Matt.  xi.  26.  The  other 
sense,  however,  is  included  and  implied,  and  is  expressed  by  in 
love. 

6.  To  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  His  grace.  The  ultimate 
aim  oi  foreordained.  Glory  is  an  attribute  of  grace:  that  in 
which  grace  grandly  and  resplendently  displays  itself.  Praise 
is  called  forth  from  the  children  of  God  by  this  divine  glory 
which  thus  appears  in  grace.  The  grace  is  not  raevely  favor, 
gift,  but  it  reveals  also  the  divine  character.  In  praising  God 
for  what  He  does,  we  learn  to  praise  Plim  for  what  He  is. 
Glory  is  another  of  the  ruling  words  of  the  epistle,  falling  into 
the  same  category  with  riches  and  fulness.  The  apostle  is 
thrilled  with  a  sense  of  the  plenitude  and  splendor  of  the  mys- 
tery of  redemption. 

Wherein  He  hath  made  us  accepted  (eV  y  exapiTcaa-ev 
17/i.a?).  The  correct  reading  is  ^?  which,  referring  to  grace. 
The  meaning  is  not  endued  us  with  grace,  nor  tnade  us  worthy 
of  love,  but,  as  Rev.,  grace — which  he  freely  bestowed.  Grace 
is  an  act  of  God,  not  a  state  into  which  He  brings  us. 
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The  beloved.  Christ.  Beloved  par  excellence.  Compare 
the  Son  of  His  love,  Col.  i.  13;  also  Matt.  iii.  17;  xvii.  5. 

7.  We  have.  Or  are  homing.  The  freely  hestowed  (ver.  6) 
is  thus  illustrated  hj  experience.  The  divine  purpose  is  being 
accomplished  in  the  lives  of  believers. 

Redemption  {rr^v  diro\vTpco<j-iv).  See  on  Kom.  iii.  24.  ITote 
the  article  :  our  redemption. 

Through  His  blood.  Further  defining  and  explaining  in 
whom. 

Forgiveness  (dtfyea-iv).  See  on  Luke  iii.  3  ;  Jas.  v.  15 ;  E.om. 
iii.  26.  Forgiveness  specifies  the  peculiar  quality  of  redemp- 
tion. 

Sins  {irapaTnasfiarrcov).  Eev.,  better,  trespasses.  See  on 
Matt.  vi.  14. 

Riches.     See  on  glory,  ver.  6,  and  Rom.  ii.  4. 

8.  Wherein  He  hath  abounded  (^?  eTrepia-a-eva-ev).  Rev., 
correctly,  which  He  made  to  abound.  The  verb  is  used  both 
transitively  and  intransitively  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
transitive  use  belongs  mainly  to  later  Greek.  Compare,  for 
the  transitive  sense.  Matt.  xiii.  12 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  15. 

In  all  wisdom  and  prudence  {ev  iraay  a-o(j>ia  koI  ^povrjaei). 
For  wisdom,  see  on  Rom.  xi.  33.  Yov prudence,  on  Luke  i.  17. 
The  latter  is  an  attribute  or  result  of  wisdom,  concerned  with 
its  practical  applications.  Both  words  refer  here  to  men,  not 
to  God  :  the  wisdom  and  prudence  witli  which  He  abundantly 
endows  His  followers.  Compare  Col.  i.  9.  All  wisdom  is, 
properly,  every  Jcind  of  wisdom. 

9.  Having  made  known.  The  participle  is  explanatory  of 
which  He  made  to  abound,  etc. :  in  that  He  made  known. 

The  mystery  of  His  will.  For  mystery,  see  on  Rora.  xi. 
25  ;  Col.  i.  26.  Another  key-word  of  this  epistle.  God's  grace 
as  manifested  in  redemption  is  a  mystery  in  virtue  of  its  riches 
and  depth — as  the  expression  of  God's  very  nature.     The  mys- 
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tery  of  the  redemption  in  Christ,  belonging  to  the  eternal  plan 
of  God,  could  be  known  to  men  only  through  revelation — 
making  known.  Of  His  will;  pertaining  to  His  will.  Com- 
pare ch.  iii.  9. 

Purposed  {irpoeSeTo).     Only  here,  Eom.  i.  13;  iii.  26  (note). 

In  Himself  (ev  auTw).  The  best  texts  read  airmin  Him; 
but  the  reference  is  clearly  to  God,  not  to  Christ,  who  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  the  next  verse. 

10.  That  in  the  dispensation,  etc.  (ew  olKovo/ilav).  The 
A.  V.  is  faulty  and  clumsy.  Ek  does  not  mean  in,  but  unto, 
with  a  view  to.  Dispensation  has  no  article.  The  clause  is 
directly  connected  with  the  preceding :  the  mystery  which  He 
purposed  in  Himself  unto  a  dispensation.  For  olicovofila  dis- 
jpensation,  see  on  Col.  i.  25.  Here  and  ch.  iii.  2,  of  the  divine 
regulation,  disjposition,  economy  of  things. 

Of  the  fulness  of  times  (rov  ifK'qpMfiaTO';  tmv  xaipav).  For 
fulness,  see  on  Rom.  xi.  12 ;  John  i.  16 ;  Col.  i.  19.  For  times, 
compare  Gal.  iv.  4,  "  fulness  of  the  time  {rov  'x^povov),  wherejthe 
time  before  Christ  is  conceived  as  a  unit.  Here  the  conception 
is  of  a  series  of  epochs.  The  fuVness  of  the  times  is  the  moment 
when  the  snccessive  ages  of  the  gospel  dispensation  are  com- 
pleted. The  meaning  of  the  whole  phrase,  then,  is  :  a  dispen- 
sation characterized  hy  the  fulness  of  the  times:  set  forth  when 
the  times  are  full. 

To  sum  up  all  things  in  Christ  {avuKecfiaXaiaxTaa-^ai).  Ex- 
planatory of  the  preceding  phrase ;  showing  in  what  the  dis- 
pensation consists.  For  the  word,  see  on  Kom.  xiii.  9.  It  means 
to  bring  back  to  and  gather  round  the  main  jpoint  {Ke^aXaiov), 
not  the  head  {xetjiaX^) ;  so  that,  in  itself,  it  does  not  indicate 
Christ  (the  Head)  as  the  central  point  of  regathering,  though 
He  is  so  in  fact.  That  is  expressed  by  the  following  wi  Christ. 
The  compounded  preposition  dvd  signifies  again,  pointing  back 
to  a  previous  condition  where  no  separation  existed.  All  things. 
All  created  beings  and  things ;  not  limited  to  intelligent  beings. 
Compare  Rom.  viii.  21 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  28. 

The  connection  of  the  whole  is  as  follows :  God  made  known 
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the  mystery  of  His  will,  the  plan  of  redemption,  according  to 
His  own  good  pleasure,  in  order  to  bring  to  pass  an  economy 
peculiar  to  that  point  of  time  when  the  ages  of  the  christian 
dispensation  should  be  fulfilled — an  economy  which  should  be 
characterized  by  the  regathering  of  all  things  round  one  point, 
Christ. 

God  contemplates  a  regathering,  a  restoration  to  that  former 
condition  when  all  things  were  in  perfect  unity,  and  normally 
combined  to  serve  God's  ends.  This  unity  was  broken  by  the 
introduction  of  sin.  Man's  fall  involved  the  unintelligent  crea- 
tion (Eom.  viii.  20).  The  mystery  of  God's  will  includes  the 
restoration  of  this  unit}-^  in  and  through  Christ ;  one  kingdom 
on  earth  and  in  heaven — a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  in 
which  shall  dwell  righteousness,  and  "  the  creation  shall  be  de- 
livered from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  liberty  of  the 
glory  of  the  children  of  God." 

11.  In  Him.     Resuming  emphatically :  in  Christ. 

We  have  obtained  an  inheritance  {eic\,7)pQ)!^fiev).  Only 
here  in  the  New  Testament.  From  ic\.ripo<:  a  lot.  Hence  the 
verb  means  literally  to  determine,  choose,  or  assign  ty  lot. 
From  the  custom  of  assigning  portions  of  land  by  lot,  Kkfipoi 
acquires  the  meaning  of  ^AaiJ  whichis  thus  assigned;  the  posses- 
sion ox  portion  of  land.  So  often  in  the  Old  Testament.  See 
Sept.,  Num.  xxxiv.  14 ;  Deut.  iii.  18 ;  xv.  4,  etc.  An  heir 
{K\')jpov6fio<;)  is  originally  one  who  obtains  by  lot.  The  A.  V. 
here  makes  the  vei-b  active  where  it  should  be  passive.  The 
literal  sense  is  we  were  designated  as  a  heritage.  So  Rev.,  cor- 
rectly, were  made  a  heritage.  Compare  Deut.  iv.  20,  a  people 
of  inheritance  (Kabv  eyKXrjpov).     Also  Deut.  xxxii.  8,  9. 

12.  That  we  should  be.  Connect  with  we  were  made  a 
heritage. 

Who  first  trusted  (tou?  irporfK-jriKOTa';).  In  apposition  with 
we  (should  be).  So  Rev.,  we  who  had,  etc.,  trusted,  more  prop- 
erly hoped;  a.ndi  first  trusted  is  ambiguous.  We  refers  to  Jew- 
ish Christians,  and  the  verb  describes  their  messianic  hope 
before  {-n-po)  the  advent  of  Christ.     Hence  Rev.,  correctly,  we 
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who  had  (have)  hefore  hoped.  In  Christ  should  be  "  in  the 
Christ,"  as  the  subject  of  messianic  expectation,  and  not  as 
Jesus,  for  whom  Christ  had  passed  into  a  proper  name.  It  is 
equivalent  to  in  the  Messiah.     See  on  Matt.  i.  1. 

13.  Ye  also  trusted.  Gentile  Christians.  Trusted,  which 
is  not  in  the  Greek,  is  unnecessary.  The  pronoun  ye  is  nomi- 
native to  were  sealed. 

In  whom.  Kesuming  the  in  whom  at  the  beginning  of  the 
verse,  and  repeated  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  clause. 

Ye  were  sealed  {ier^paryia-SrjTe).  See  on  John  iii.  33 ; 
Apoc.  xxii.  10.  Sealed  with  the  assurance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Kora.  viii.  16 ;  2  Cor.  i.  22 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  19. 

Spirit  of  promise.  Strictly,  the  promise.  Denoting  the 
promise  as  characteristic  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  the  Spirit  which 
was  announced  by  promise.  See  Acts  ii.  16  sqq. ;  Joel  ii.  28  ; 
Zech.  xii.  10 ;  Isa.  xxxii.  15 ;  xliv.  3 ;  John  vii.  39  ;  Acts  i.  4- 
8  ;  Gal.  iii.  14. 

14.  Earnest.     See  on  2  Cor.  i.  22. 

Unto  the  redemption,  etc.     Construe  with  ye  wei'e  sealed. 

Of  the  purchased  possession  (t^s  TreptTrotjjo-eft)?).  See  on 
peculiar,  1  Pet.  ii.  9.  The  word  originally  means  a  making  to 
remain  over  and  above  j  hence  preservation  ^  preservation  for 
one's  self ;  acquisition  /  the  thing  acquired,  or  a  possession. 
Used  here  collectively  for  the  people  possessed,  as  the  circumcis- 
ion for  those  circumcised,  Pliilip.  iii.  3 ;  the  election  for  those 
chosen,  Eom.  xi.  7.  Eev.,  God's  own  possession,  God's  own 
being  inserted  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  Compare  Isa.  xliii. 
21 ;  Acts  XX.  28  ;  Tit.  ii.  14. 

Unto  the  praise  of  His  glory.  Construe  with  ye  were 
sealed:  Ye  were  sealed  unto  the  redemption,  etc ;  setting  forth 
God's  purpose  as  it  contemplates  man.  Ye  were  sealed  unto 
the  praise  of  Mis  glory  ;  God's  purpose  as  it  respects  Himself. 

15.  Your  faith  (t^v  koSP  v/xa?  iria-Tiv).  The  Greek  phrase 
is  nowhere  else  used  by  Paul.     Lit.,  as  Eev.,  the  faith  which  is 
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among  you.  Expositors  endeavor  to  make  a  distinction  between 
this  and  Paul's  common  phrase  t)  iriarK  vfi&v  your  faith,  but 
they  differ  widely,  and  the  distinction  is  at  best  doubtful. 

Love.     Omit. 

Unto  all  the  saints  {rrjv  eh  •n-oj/ro?  roini  wyiovi).  Lit.,  that 
which  is  toward  all,  etc.  Love  being  omitted,  this  refers  to 
faith :  faith  which  displays  its  work  and  fruits  toward  fellow- 
Christians.  See  on  Philem.  5,  6.  Compare  worTe  of  faith,  1 
Thess.  i.  3.  Though  love  is  not  mentioned,  yet  faith  worhs  by 
love.     Gal.  v.  6. 

16.  Making  mention,  etc.  As  I  make  mention.  The 
same  expression  occurs  Rom.  i.  9  ;  Philip,  i.  4 ;  Philem.  4. 

17.  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Compare  John  xx. 
17 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  46,  and  see  on  ver.  3. 

Father  of  glory  (o  Trarfjp  Trj<!  S6^?).  The  Father  to  whom 
the  glory  belongs.  Note  the  article,  the  glory,  preeminently. 
Compare  Acts  vii.  2 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  8. '  See  Ps.  xviii.  3,  "  who  is 
worthy  to  be  praised  ; "  where  the  Hebrew  is  is  jiraised.  The 
exact  phrase  has  no  parallel  in  Scripture. 

The  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation.  Spirit  has  not  the 
article,  but  the  reference  is  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  Compare  Matt, 
xii.  28 ;  Luke  i.  15,  35,  41 ;  Rom.  i.  4 ;  1  Pet.  i.  2.  Wisdom 
and  revelatioji  are  special  forms  of  the  Spirit's  operation.  He 
imparts  general  illumination  (wisdom)  and  special  revelations 
of  divine  mysteries.  The  combination  of  two  words  with  an 
advance  in  thought  from  the  general  to  the  special  is  character- 
istic of  Paul.  Compare  grace  and  apostleshij>,  Rom.  i.  5  ;  gifts 
and  calling,  Rom.  xi.  29 ;  wisdojn  and  jprudence,  Eph.  i.  8 ; 
wisdom  and  hnowledge,  Col.  ii.  3. 

In  the  knowledge  of  Him  (eV  eTnyvdxrei  avrov).  Tlie 
sphere  in  which  they  will  receive  God's  gift  of  wisdom  and 
revelation.  To  know  God  is  to  be  wise.  The  condition  is  not 
merely  acknowledgment,  but  knowledge.  ^E7rliyvcoa-i,<;  knowl- 
edge is  never  ascribed  to  God  in  the  New  Testament.  Of  Rim 
refers  to  God. 
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18.  The  eyes  of  your  understanding  being  enlightened 

(Tre^o)ria-(j,evov<!  tows  6<p3-aXfiovii  rrj^  Kaphiai  v/jl&v).  Rev.,  eyes  of 
your  heart  Lit.,  being  enlightened  as  to  the  eyes  of  your  heart ; 
enlightened  being  joined  with  you  (ver.  17)  by  a  somewhat  ir- 
regular construction:  may  give  unto  you  leing  enlightened. 
For  a  similar  construction  see  Acts  xv.  22.  The  phrase  eyes  of 
the  heart  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament.  Plato 
has  eye  of  the  soul  {-fvxri^,  "  Sophist,"  254).  Ovid,  speaking 
of  Pythagoras,  says  :  "  With  his  mind  he  approached  the  gods, 
though  far  removed  in  heaven,  and  what  nature  denied  to 
human  sight,  he  drew  forth  with  the  ej^es  of  his  heart" 
("Metamorphoses,"  xv.,  62-64).  Heart  is  not  merely  the  seat 
of  emotion,  as  in  popular  usage,  but  of  thought  and  will.  See 
on  Rom.  i.  21.  The  particular  aspect  in  which  its  activity  is 
viewed,  perception  or  cognition,  is  determined  by  what  follows, 
"  that  ye  may  know,"  etc. 

Hope  of  His  calling.  Sojte,  not,  as  sometimes,  the  thing 
hoped  for,  but  the  sentiment  ovj>rinciple  of  hope  which  God's 
calling  inspires. 

The  riches  of  the  glory  of  His  inheritance.  Ellicott  re- 
marks that  this  is  a  noble  accumulation  of  genitives,  "setting 
forth  the  inheritance  on  the  side  of  its  glory,  and  the  glory  on 
the  side  of  its  riches."  Glory  is  the  essential  characteristic  of 
salvation,  and  this  glory  is  richly  abounding.  ITis  inheritance : 
which  is  His,  and  His  gift. 

19.  Exceeding  {iiirep^aXKov).  Compounds  with  virep  over, 
beyond,  are  characteristic  of  Paul's  intensity  of  style,  and  mark 
the  struggle  of  language  with  the  immensity  of  the  divine  mys- 
teries, and  the  opulence  of  the  divine  grace.  See  ver.  21 ;  iii. 
20 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  17,  etc. 

According  to  the  working  of  His  mighty  power  {icaTa 
Tr)v  ivepiyeiav  rov  Kparov;  t'^?  la-)(yo<i  avrov).  The  A.  V.  fre- 
quently impairs  the  force  of  a  passage  by  combining  into  a 
single  conception  two  words  which  represent  distinct  ideas ; 
translating  two  nouns  by  an  adjective  and  a  noun.  Thus  Philip, 
iii.  21,  vile  body,  glorious  body,  for  body  of  humiliation,  body 
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of  glory :  Eom.  viii.  21,  glorious  liberty,  for  liberty  of  the 
glory :  2  Cor.  iv.  4,  glorious  gospel,  for  gospel  of  the  glory : 
Col.  i.  11,  glorious  power,  iov  power  of  the  glory :  1  Pet.  i.  14, 
obedient  children,  for  children  of  obedience :  2  Pet.  ii.  14, 
cursed  children,  for  children  of  cursing.  So  here,  mighty 
power,  for  strength  of  might.  The  idea  is  thus  diluted,  and 
the  peculiar  force  and  distinction  of  the  separate  words  is  meas- 
urably lost.  Rev.,  correctly,  working  of  the  strength  of  Sis 
might.  For  working,  see  on  Col.  i.  29.  For  strength  and 
might,  see  on  2  Pet.  ii.  11 ;  John  i.  12.  Strength  {Kparovi)  is 
used  only  of  God,  and  denotes  relative  and  manifested  power. 
Might  («r;^vo9)  is  indwelling  strength.  Working  {ivepyeuiv)  is 
the  active,  efficient  manifestation  of  these.  Hence  we  have 
here  God's  indwelling  power,  which  inheres  in  the  divine  nat- 
ure {strength) ;  the  relative  quality  or  measure  of  this  power 
(might) ;  and  the  efficient  exertion  of  the  divine  quality  (work- 
ing). The  phrase,  according  to  the  working  of  the  strength,  etc., 
is  to  be  connected  with  the  exceeding  greatness  of  Sis  power. 
The  magnitude  of  God's  power  toward  believers  is  known  in 
the  operation  of  the  strength  of  His  might. 

20.  Which  (^v).     Eefer  to  working  (ver.  19), 

He  wrought  (iv^pyqaev).  The  best  texts  read  iv^pyrjKev, 
perfect  tense,  Se  hath  wrought.  The  verb  is  kindred  with 
working  (ver.  19). 

In  Christ.  In  the  case  of  Christ.  Christ's  dead  body  was 
the  point  on  which  this  working  of  divine  power  was  exhibited. 
See  Rom.  viii.  11 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  14. 

When  He  raised  (eyeipa<;).     Or,  in  that  Se  raised. 

And  set  (koI  iKo^iffev).  Rev.,  made  Sim  to  sit.  The  best 
texts  read  KaSicra<!  having  seated,  or  in  that  Se  caused  Sim  to 
sit. 

Right  hand.    See  Acts  vii.  56. 

In  the  heavenly  places.  See  on  ver.  2.  Local.  Not 
merely  of  a  spiritual  state,  which  does  not  suit  the  local  expres- 
sions made  to  sit  and  right  hamd. 
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21.  Far  above  {vTrepdvto).  Lit.,  over  above.  See  on  ver.  19. 
Connect  with  made  Him  to  sit. 

Principality,  power,  etc.  These  words  usually  refer  to 
angelic  powers ;  either  good,  as  ch.  iii.  10 ;  Col.  i.  16 ;  ii.  10  ; 
or  had,  as  ch.  vi.  12 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  24 ;  Col.  ii.  15 ;  or  both,  as 
Eorn.  viii.  38.  See  on  Col.  i.  16 ;  ii.  15.  Here  probably  good, 
since  the  passage  relates  to  Christ's  exaltation  to  glory  rather 
than  to  His  victory  over  evil  powers. 

And  every  name  that  is  named.  And  has  a  collective 
and  summary  force — and  in  a  word.  Every  name,  etc.  What- 
ever a  name  can  be  given  to.  "Let  any  name  be  uttered, 
whatever  it  is,  Christ  is  above  it ;  is  more  exalted  than  that 
which  the  name  so  uttered  affirms  "  (Meyer).  Compare  Philip, 
ii.  9.  "  We  know  that  the  emperor  precedes  all,  though  we 
cannot  enximerate  all  the  ministers  of  his  court :  so  we  know 
that  Christ  is  placed  above  all,  although  we  cannot  name  all " 
(Bengel). 

Not  only  in  this  world,  etc.  Connect  with  wAz'cA  is  named. 
Por  world  {al&vi),  see  on  John  i.  9. 

22.  Put  all  things  in  subjection.  Compare  Col.  i.  15-18 ; 
Ps.  viii.  5-8. 

Gave  Him.  Him  is  emphatic:  and  Him,  He  gave.  Wot 
merely  set  Him  over  the  Church,  but  gave  Him  as  a  gift.  See 
2  Cor.  ix.  15. 

The  Church  (t^  e/cKXTjaia).     See  on  Matt.  xvi.  18. 

23.  Which  is  His  body  (^tw).  The  double  relative  is  ex- 
planatory, seeing  it  is :  by  which  I  mean.  Body,  a  living  or- 
ganism of  which  He  is  the  head.     See  on  Col.  i.  18. 

The  fulness.  See  on  John  i.  16;  Rom.  xi.  12;  Col.  i.  19. 
That  which  is  filled.  The  Church,  viewed  as  a  receptacle.  Com- 
pare ch.  iii.  10. 

That  filleth  all  in  all  {to,  nrdvTa  ev  iraaiv  "TrXrjpov/jLevov). 
Better,  that  filleth  all  things  with  all  things.  The  expression 
is  somewhat  obscure.     All  things  are  composed  of  elements. 
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Whatever  things  exist,  God  from  His  fulness  fills  with  all  those 
elements  which  belong  to  their  being  or  welfare.  The  whole 
universe  is  thus  filled  by  Him. 


CHAPTER  11. 

1.  And  you.  Taking  up  the  closing  thought  of  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  the  magnitude  of  God's  power  toward  believers  as 
exhibited  in  Christ's  resurrection.  He  now  shows  that  the 
same  power  is  applied  to  his  readers.  Hence  the  connection 
is :  "  When  He  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  etc.,  and  you  did 
He  quicken,  even  as  He  quickened  Christ."  The  structure  of 
the  passage  is  broken.  Paul  having  prominently  in  mind  the 
thought  Ood  quickened  you  as  He  did  Christ,  begins  with  you 
also.  Then  the  connection  is  interrupted  by  vv.  2,  3,  which 
describe  their  previous  condition.  Then  ver.  1  is  taken  up  in 
ver.  4,  by  hut  Ood,  God  introducing  a  new  sentence. 

Who  were  dead  {pvTa<;  veKpoii^).  Better,  Rev.,  when  ye  were 
dead,  thus  giving  the  sense  of  the  continued  state  in  the  past 
expressed  by  the  participle  heing. 

Trespasses  —  sins  {irapairrmfiaa-iv — a/xaprtats).  See  on 
Matt.  i.  21 ;  vi.  14.  Trespasses,  special  acts.  Sins,  all  forms 
and  phases  of  sin :  more  general. 

2.  Course  (almva).     Lit.,  age.     See  on  John  i.  9. 

Power  {i^ova-(a<i).  Collective,  the  whole  empire  of  evil 
spirits. 

The  air.  According  to  Paul's  usage,  in  the  simple  physical 
sense.  See  Acts  xxii.  23 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  26  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  17 ;  Apoe. 
xvi.  17.  The  air  is  regarded  as  the  region  of  the  demons' 
might. 

The  spirit.  See  on  1  Cor.  ii.  12.  The  term  designates  the 
power  over  which  Satan  rules,  on  the  side  of  its  operation  in 
men's  hearts. 
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Now.  With  an  implied  reference  to  its  former  working  in 
his  readers.     Compare  oince,  ver.  3. 

Children  of  disobedience  (wow  t»?s  aTret^et'a?).  Compare 
ch.  V.  6.  A  Hebraistic  expression.  Q>o\a^2iXQ  son,  of  perdition, 
Jolin  xvii.  12  ;  children  of  obedience,  1  Pet.  i.  14 ;  children  of 
cursing,  2  Pet.  ii.  14.  Kev.,  correctly,  sons  of  disobedience : 
belonging  to  disobedience  as  sons  to  a  parent. 

3.  Had  our  conversation  (ai/ea-T/>a^i7/iei').  See  on  the  kind- 
red noun  conversation,  1  Pet.  i.  15.     Kev.,  more  simply,  lived. 

Fulfilling  {'TToiovvre';).  Rev.,  doing.  The  verb  implies  car- 
rying out  or  accomplishing,  so  that  the  A.  V.  is  more  nearly 
correct.     See  on  E.om.  vii.  15  ;  John  iii.  21. 

Desires  {^eKruuuTo).     Lit.,  wilUngs.     See  on  Col.  iii.  12. 

Mind  (Stai/otoji').  M.ove  BincXXj,  thoughts.  See  on  Mark  xii. 
30 ;  Luke  i.  51. 

By  nature  children  of  wrath.  See  on  ver.  2.  Children 
{reicva)  emphasizes  the  connection  by  hirth  ;  see  on  John  i.  12. 
Wrath  {opyrj^)  is  God's  holy  hatred  of  sin ;  His  essential,  neces- 
sary antagonism  to  everything  evil,  Rom.  i.  18.  JSy  nature 
{(pva-ei.)  accords  with  children,  implying  what  is  innate.  That 
man  is  "born  with  a  sinful  nature,  and  that  God  and  sin  are 
essentially  antagonistic,  are  conceded  on  all  hands :  but  that 
unconscious  human  beings  come  into  the  world  under  the  blaze 
of  God's  indignation,  hardly  consists  with  Christ's  assertion 
that  to  little  children  belongs  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  a  birth-principle  of  evil,  which,  if  suffered  to 
develop,  will  bring  upon  itself  the  wrath  of  God.  Whether 
Paul  means  more  than  this  I  do  not  know.* 

Others  (ot  Xotirol).     Rev.,  correctly,  the  rest. 

4.  But  God.     Resuming  ver.  i. 

For  His  great  love  (Sta).  For  the  sake  of,  in  order  to  satisfy 
His  love. 


See  Meyer  on  this  passage. 
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Quickened  us  together.  Spiritually.  Compare  Col.  ii. 
13;  Eom.  vi.  11-14;  viii.  10,  11.  "What  God  wrought  in 
Christ  He  wrought,  ipso  facto,  in  all  who  are  united  with  Him" 
(Ellicott). 

6.  Raised  us  up.    Compare  Horn.  vi.  6. 

Made  us  sit  together  {a-weKci^taev).  Compare  set  Him, 
ch.  i.  20.  Together  is  ambiguous.  Eender  with  Him,  as  Rev. 
"  Even  now  we  sit  there  in  Him,  and  shall  sit  with  Him  in  the 
end  "  (Andrewes,  cited  by  Ellicott).  Compare  Kora.  viii.  30  ; 
Apoc.  iii.  21.     Meyer  renders  Aa^A  given  us  joint  seat. 

In  Christ  Jesus.  Connect  with  raised  wp,  made  us  sit, 
and  in  heavenly  places.  Resurrection,  enthronement,  hewven, 
all  are  in  Christ. 

7.  The  ages  to  come  (rot?  aliHa-iv  rot?  eTrep^^o/ievow).  Lit., 
the  ages,  those  which  are  coming  on.  "Which  are  successively 
arriving  until  Christ's  second  coming. 

He  might  show  (evhei^riTai).  The  middle  voice  denotes 
for  His  own  glory.     See  on  Col.  i.  6. 

In  kindness  {hv  xPV°"''OT'riTi).  See  on  easy.  Matt.  xi.  30. 
The  grace  of  God  is  to  be  displayed  in  His  actual  benefits. 

8.  For  by  grace,  etc.  This  may  truly  be  called  exceeding 
riches  of  grace,  _/or  ye  are  saved  by  grace.  Grace  has  the  art- 
icle, th^  grace  of  God,  in  vv.  5,  7. 

And  that.    'Not  faith,  but  the  salvation. 

Of  God.    Emphatic.     6>/' (^orf  is  it  the  gift. 

10.  For  we  are  His  workmanship.  A  reason  why  no  man 
should  glory.  If  we  are  God's  workmanship,  our  salvation 
cannot  be  of  ourselves.  His  is  emphatic.  His  workmanship 
are  we. 

Created  (KTia-S-evTef).  See  on  John  i.  3.  The  verb  origin- 
ally means  to  make  habitable,  to  people.  Hence  to  found.  God 
is  called  KrlaTri<;  creator,  1  Pet.  iv.  19,  and  o  Krla-a'i  he  that  ere- 
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ated,  Kom,  i.  25.     Compare  Apoc.  iv.  11.     Kriai^  is  used  of 
the  whole  sum  of  created  things,  Mark  x.  6  ;  Eom.  viii.  22. 

Afore  prepared  {-TrporjTOifiaa-ev).  Rev.,  more  correctly, 
jprejpared.  Made  ready  beforehand.  God  prearranged  a 
sphere  of  moral  action  for  us  to  walk  in.  Not  only,  are  works 
the  necessary  outcome  of  faith,  but  the  character  and  direction 
of  the  works  are  made  ready  by  God. 

That  we  should  walk.     In  order  that ;  to  the  end  that. 

11.  Uncircumcision  — circumcision.  Abstract  for  con- 
crete terms,  the  uncircumcised  and  circumcised. 

Which  is  called.  Notice  the  irony,  giving  back  the  called 
of  the  circumcised. 

12.  Being  aliens  {airrpCkorpuiifiivoi,).  Rev.,  better,  giving 
the  force  of  the  verb,  alienated.  As  they  had  once  been  oth- 
erwise. Paul  speaks  ideally  of  a  spiritual  commonwealth  in 
which  Jew  and  Gentile  were  together  at  peace  with  God,  and 
of  which  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  is  a  type. 

Israel.  Selecting  the  most  honorable  title  to  describe  the 
Jew.  See  on  Acts  iii.  12.  The  reference  is  to  the  spiritual 
rather  than  to  the  national  distinction.  In  being  separated 
from  Christ,  they  were  separated  from  that  commonwealth  in 
which,  according  to  the  promise,  Christ  would  have  been  to 
them,  as  to  the  faithful  Israelites,  the  object  of  their  faith  and 
the  ground  of  their  salvation. 

Covenants.  The  several  renewals  of  God's  covenant  ^ith 
the  patriarchs. 

Of  promise  {rfj^  iira/yye\ia<;).  Better,  the  promise.  The 
messianic  promise,  which  was  the  basis  of  all  the  covenants. 

Without  God  {a&eot).  God-forsaken.  It  might  also  mean 
godless  or  invpious.     The  gentile  gods  were  no  gods. 

13.  Now  in  Christ  Jesus.  B'ow,  in  contrast  with  at  that 
time.  In  Christ  Jesus,  in  contrast  with  alienated  from,  etc. 
Jesus  is  added  because  the  Christ  who  was  the  subject  of  prom- 
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ise,  the  Messiah,  has  come  into  the  world  under  that  personal 
name.  The  phrase  includes  the  promised  Messiah  and  the  ac- 
tual Saviour. 

14.  Our  peace  (57  elfnjvr}  rjfjbSiv).  Christ  is  similarly  described 
in  abstract  terms  in  1  Cor.  i.  30 ;  wisdom,  righteousness,  samc- 
tification,  redemption.  So  Col.  i.  27,  hope  of  glory.  Christ  is 
thus  not  merely  om  peace-maker,  but  our  very  peace  itself. 

Both  (ra  afi<f)6Tepa).  Lit.,  the  both.  The  neuter  gender 
shows  that  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  conceived  by  the  writer 
merely  as  two  facts.     The  masculine  is  used  in  vv.  15,  16. 

Hath  broken  down  (XiJo-a?).  Lit.,  loosened  or  dissolved. 
Eev.,  giving  the  force  of  the  aorist  tense,  hraTce  down.  The 
participle  has  an  explanatory  force,  in  that  He  hrahe  down. 

The  middle-wall  of  partition  {j^o  ii^aoTouypv  tov  ^par^fiov). 
Lit.,  the  middle  wall  of  the  fence  or  hedge.  The  wall  which 
pertained  to  the  fence ;  theyac^  of  separation  being  emphasized 
in  wall,  and  the  instrument  of  separation  in  fence.  The  hedge 
was  the  whole  Mosaic  economy  which  separated  Jew  from 
Gentile.  Some  suppose  a  reference  to  the  stone  screen  which 
bounded  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  temple. 

15.  Having  abolished  in  His  flesh  the  enmity  (t^i/  e^- 
^pav  iv  Tf}  (Tapicl  avrov  Karapy^cra';).  The  enm,ity  immediately 
follows  the  middle  wall  of  partition,  and  should  be  rendered  in 
apposition  with  and  as  defining  it,  and  as  dependent  on  hraTce 
down,  not  on  abolished:  the  middle  wall  which  was  the  en- 
mity. It  is  used  abstractly,  as  peace  in  ver.  14.  The  enmity 
was  the  result  and  working  of  the  law  regarded  as  a  separative 
system  ;  as  it  separated  Jew  from  Gentile,  and  both  from  God. 
See  Rom.  iii.  20  ;  iv.  15  ;  v.  20  ;  vii.  7-11.  For  abolished,  see 
on  cumbereth,  Luke  xiii.  7,  and  rnaJce  without  effect,  Rom.  iii.  3. 

The  law  of  commandments  contained  in  ordinances 

((TOV  vofiov  rSiv  evroKoiv  iv  i6j/j,acnv).  The  law,  etc.,  depends 
in  construction  on  having  abolished,  and  is  not  in  apposition 
with  the  enmity,  as  A.  Y.  The  middle  wall  of  partition,  the 
enmity,  was  dissolved  by  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  command- 
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ments.  Construe  in  His  flesh  with  having  abolished.  Law  is 
general,  and  its  contents  are  defined  by  corwmandments,  special 
injunctions,  which  injunctions  in  turn  were  formulated  in  de- 
finite decrees.  Render  the  entire  passage:  hrake  down  the 
middle-wall  of  partition,  even  the  enmity,  hy  abolishing  in  His 
flssh  the  law  of  commandments  contained  in  ordinances. 

For  to  make  (iW  icrUrri).  Rev.,  that  He  m,ight  create.  See 
on  created,  ver.  10.  The  work  was  to  be  a  new  creation  on  a 
Taew  foundation. 

In  Himself.     As  the  medium  of  reconciliation. 

Of  the  twain  one  new  man  {tov'^  hvo  ek  eva  Kaivov  av^pa- 
nrov).  Tlie  Greek  is  livelier  :  make  the  two  into  one  new  man. 
Kaivov  new,  emphasizes  the  new  quality  y  not  newness  in  point 
of  time.     See  on  Matt.  xxvi.  29. 

16.  Might  reconcile  {airoKaraXKa^').  Only  here  and  Col. 
i.  20,  21.  See  on  Col.  i.  20.  The  new  man  precedes  the  re- 
conciling in  Paul's  statement,  though,  as  a  fact,  the  order  is  the 
reverse.  The  verb  contains  a  hint  of  restoration  to  a  primal 
unity.     See  on  ver.  12. 

Thereby  {iv  aiirm).     Or  upon  it — the  cross. 

17.  You  which  were  afar  off.    Gentiles. 

Them  that  were  nigh.  Jews.  See  on  Rom.  iii.  30.  As 
children  of  the  messianic  covenant.  See  on  ver.  12.  Compare 
Isa.  Ivii.  9,  where  the  Septuagint  reads, ^eace  upon  peace  to 
those  who  are  far  and  to  those  w/io  are  near. 

18.  Access  {trpoacuym'y'qv).  See  on  Rom.  v.  2.  Notice  the 
three  persons  of  the  Godhead :  through  Him  (Christ) ;  one 
Spirit,  the  Father. 

19.  Foreigners  {irdpoiKoi,).  See  on  Luke  xxiv.  18.  Rev., 
better,  sojourners.     Without  rights  of  citizenship. 

20.  Of  the  apostles  and  prophets.  The  foundation  laid 
by  them.  Prophets  are  New-Testament  prophets.  See  ch.  iii. 
5  :  iv.  11.     See  on  1  Cor.  xii.  10. 
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Chief  corner-stone  (aKpoyaviaiov).  Only  here  and  1  Pet. 
ii.  6. 

21.  All  the  building  {iraaa  oMoSofirj).  Lit.,  every  huilding. 
'Rev.,  each  several  building.  But  the  reference  is  evidently  to 
one  building,  and  tlie  rendering  of  A.  Y.  should  be  retained 
though  the  article  is  wanting. 

Fitly  framed  together  {a-vvap/j,o\oyovfj,6VT]).  The  present 
participle  indicates  the  framing  as  in  progress. 

Temple  (vaov).  Sanctuary.  See  on  Matt.  iv.  5.  The  more 
sacred  portion  of  the  structure  is  chosen  for  the  figure. 

22.  Are  builded  together  (o-KKot/eoSo/xeto-^e).  As  component 
parts  of  the  one  building.  The  reference  is  to  individual  Christ- 
ians, not  to  communities. 

Habitation  {KaroiKtjT'^piov).  Answering  to  temple.  Only 
here  and  Apoc.  xviii.  2.  Indicating  a  _permanent  dwelling. 
See  on  dwell,  Luke  xi.  26  ;  Acts  ii.  5  ;  Mark  v.  3.  In  marked 
contrast  with  sojourners,  ver.  19. 

Through  the  Spirit  {iv).  Better,  as  Rev.,  in.  In  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  indwelling  Spirit. 


CHAPTER  III. 

1.  For  this  cause.     Seeing  ye  are  so  builded  together. 

Of  Christ  Jesus  (tou  Xpi.a-Tov^Itjaov).  Notice  the  article, 
ihe  Christ,  and  see  on  ch.  ii.  13. 

Gentiles.  To  whom  Paul  was  expressly  sent,  and  in  preach- 
ing to  whom  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  law. 

2.  If  ye  have  heard  {e'iye  '^Kovaare).  Here  begins  a  long 
digression  extending  to  ver.  14.  Jf,  Rev.,  if  so  he,  means  upon 
the  suj>position  that ;  not  implying  the  certainty  of  the  assump- 
tion, though  this  shade  of  meaning  is  given  by  the  context. 
The  words  are  a  reminder  of  his  preaching  among  them. 
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Dispensation  {oUovofilav).  See  on  ch.  i.  10;  Col.  i.  25. 
The  divine  arrangement  or  disposition. 

4.  W  lie  re  by  (Trpo?  o).  Lit.,  agreeably  to  which,  namely, 
what  he  had  written. 

Mystery  of  Christ.  The  mystery  which  is  Christ.  See 
on  Col.  i.  26  ;  Eom.  xi.  25. 

5.  Other  generations  (erejoat?).  Other  and  different  See 
on  Matt.  vi.  24. 

6.  Fellow-heirs— of  the  same  body— partakers  (o-i;7«\i7/3- 
dvoita,  av<T(TWfia,  tnj/i/j,eToxa).  The  second  of  these  words  oc- 
curs only  here ;  the  third  only  here  and  ch.  v.  7.  They  are 
strange  to  classical  Greek. 

7.  Gift  of  the  grace.  The  gift  in  which  the  grace  of  God 
consisted,  the  apostleship  to  the  Gentiles. 

By  the  effectual  working  of  His  power  {/carei.  ttjv  ivep- 
yeiav  t^?  hwdfie(o<;  avrov).  Eev.,  hetter,  according  to  the 
working,  etc.  The  gift  was  bestowed  in  accordance  with  that 
efficiency  which  could  transform  Saul  the  persecutor  into  Paul 
the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

8.  Less  than  the  least  (rg)  iXaxia-TOTepa).  Only  here  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  very  characteristic.  A  comparative 
is  formed  upon  a  superlative :  more  least  than  all  the  saints. 
Compare  1  Cor.  xv.  8.* 

Unsearchable  {ave^fyyiaa-Tov).  Only  here  and  Eom.  xi.  33 
(note).    Which  cannot  he  tracked  out. 

9.  To  make  all  men  see  {<j)coTia'ai  Trdvras:).  Lit.,  to  en- 
lighten. 

The  mystery.  The  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  covenant 
privileges. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  world  {airo  t&v  aitovrnv).  Lit., 
from  the  ages,     ^ev.,  from  all  ages.     See  on  Col.  i.  26. 

*  Mr.  Huxtable,  in  his  article  on  "Paul  an  Ectroma,"  "Expositor,"  sec- 
ond series,  iii. ,  373,  calls  it  "  an  unparalleled  barbarism  of  grammatical  in- 
flexion." 
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All  things  {to,  iravra).     Collectively. 

10.  To  the  intent  that.  Connect  with  the  matter  of  the 
two  preceding  verses.  Grace  was  given  me  to  preach  Christ 
and  to  enligliten  men  as  to  the  long-hidden  mystery  of  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Gentiles,  in  order  that  now,  etc. 

Now.     In  contrast  with  all  ages. 

Principalities  and  powers.    Good  angels.    See  on  ch.  i.  21. 

By  the  Church  {hid).  Better,  through,  as  Eev.  By  means 
of  the  Church.  This  agrees  with  what  was  said  of  the  Church 
as  the  fulness  of  God,  ch.  i.  23. 

Manifold  wisdom  {TroXviroUCko^  aoi^ia).  A  very  striking 
phrase.  The  adjective  occurs  only  here,  and  means  variegated. 
It  is  applied  to  pictures,  flowers,  garments.  UoUCkov  is  used 
in  the  Septuagint  of  Joseph's  coat.  Gen.  xxxvii.  3.  Through  the 
Church  God's  wisdom  in  its  infinite  varietj'  is  to  be  displayed — 
the  many-tinted  wisdom  of  God — in  different  modes  of  power, 
different  characters,  methods  of  training,  providences,  forms  of 
organization,  etc. 

11.  Eternal  purpose  {irpo^eaiv  twv  alasvwv).  Lit.,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  ages. 

He  wrought  (eirol'qcrev).  Carried  into  effect.  See  on  ful- 
filling, ch.  ii.  3. 

12.  Faith  of  Him  (t^?  ■7ria-Teco<;  avrov).  As  often,  for  faith 
in  Him. 

13.  Faint  {&iKaKa,v).  Lit.,  lose  heart.  KaKO'i  in  classical 
Greek,  but  not  in  the  New  Testament,  sometimes  means  cow- 
ardly. 

14.  For  this  cause.  Resuming  the  interrupted  clause  in 
ver.  1,  and  having  still  in  mind  the  closing  thought  of  ch.  ii. 
Seeing  ye  are  so  built  together  in  Christ, /or-  this  cause,  etc. 

Father.     Omit  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

15.  Of  whom  (e'f  ov).     After  whom. 
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The  whole  family  {iraa-a  -n-aTpia).  Eev.,  more  correctly, 
every  family.  IlaTptd  is,  more  properly,  a  group  of  families— 
all  who  claim  a  common  irarrip  father.  Family,  according  to 
our  usage  of  the  term,  would  be  dlKo<s  house.  The  Israelites 
were  divided  into  tribes  {<j)vXai),  and  then  into  Trarpiai,  each 
deriving  its  descent  from  one  of  Jacob's  grandsons ;  and  these 
again  into  oIkoi  houses.  So  Joseph  was  both  of  the  house  {oXkov) 
and  family  {7raTpia<i)  of  David.  We  find  the  phrase  oIkoi  ttut- 
pi&v  houses  of  the  families,  Exod.  xii.  3 ;  Num.  i.  2.  The  word 
occurs  only  three  times  in  the  New  Testament :  here,  Luke  ii. 
4 ;  Acts  iii.  25.  In  the  last-named  passage  it  is  used  in  a  wide, 
general  sense,  of  nations.  Family  is  perhaps  the  best  transla- 
tion, if  taken  in  its  wider  meaning  of  a  body  belonging  to  a 
common  stock — a  clan.  Fatherhood  (Eev.,  in  margin),  following 
the  Vulgate  jpaternitas,  means  rather  the  fact  and  quality  of 
paternity.  Observe  the  play  of  the  words,  which  can  scarcely 
be  reproduced  in  English,  jpafer,j?a^Ha. 

In  heaven  and  earth.  To  the  angelic  hosts  and  the  tribes 
of  men  alike,  God  is  Eather.  There  may  be  a  suggestion  of  the 
different  ranks  or  grades  of  angels,  as  principalities,  thrones, 
powers,  etc.  See  ver.  10.  "  Wherever  in  heaven  or  in  earth 
beings  are  grouped  from  their  relation  to  a  father,  the  name 
they  bear  in  each  case  is  derived  from  the  Father  "  (Kiddle). 

16.  Might  (Swa/iet).  Kev.,^ower.  Appropriate  to  the  suc- 
ceeding phrase  the  inner  man,  since  it  signifies  yacw^^y  or  virtue 
not  necessarily  manifest. 

In  the  inward  man  (ek  rbv  eW  dv^pwirov).  The  force  of 
the  preposition  is  into:  might  entering  into  the  inmost  per- 
sonality. Inward  man :  compare  outward  man,  2  Cor.  iv.  16. 
It  is  the  rational  and  moral  //  the  essence  of  the  man  which 
is  conscious  of  itself  as  a  moral  personality.  In  the  unregen- 
erate  it  is  liable  to  fall  under  the  power  of  sin  (Rom.  vii.  23) ; 
and  in  the  regenerate  it  needs  constant  renewing  and  strength- 
ening by  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  here.  Compare  the  hidden  man 
of  the  heart,  1  Pet.  iii.  4. 

17.  May  dwell  (KaroiKfja-ai).  Settle  down  and  abide.  Take 
up  His  permanent  abode,  so  that  ye  may  be  a  habitation  (jcaToi- 
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KTirripiov)  of  God.  See  on  ch.  ii.  22.  The  connection  is 
with  the  preceding  clause  :  "  to  he  strengthened,  etc.,  so  that 
Christ  may  dwell,  the  latter  words  having  at  once  a  climactic 
and  an  explanatory  force,  and  adding  the  idea  of  permanency 
to  that  of  strengthening. 

By  faith  (Sta  t^9  Trto-Teo)?).  Through  your  (the  article) 
faith,  as  the  medium  of  appropriating  Christ.  Faith  opens  the 
door  and  receives  Him  who  knocks.     Apoc.  iii.  20. 

18.  Rooted  and  grounded  {eppo^wfievoi,  Kal  Te^efieKimfikvoi).' 
Compare  Col.  ii.  7,  and  see  note.  Orownded  ox  founded,  from 
^ejjiiXiov  foundation.  The  dwelling  in  ver.  17  would  naturally 
suggest  the  foundation.  Eooting  and  grounding  are  conse- 
quences of  the  strengthening  of  the  Spirit  and  of  Christ's  in- 
dwelling. 

In  love.  Standing  first  in  the  sentence  and  emphatic,  as  the 
fundamental  principle  of  christian  life  and  knowledge. 

May  be  able  (e^to-^vo-i^re).  E.ev.,  may  he  strong.  This 
compound  verb  occurs  only  here.  The  preposition  e'f  has  the 
force  oi  fully  or  emAnently.  'Icr^u?  is  strength  embodied  j  in- 
hering in  organized  power.  Hence  it  is  an  advance  on  Bwd/jbei 
might  in  ver.  16  (see  note).  Paul  prays  that  the  inward  might 
or  virtue  may  issue  in  ability  to  grasp.  Compare  Luke  xiv.  30 ; 
xvi.  3  ;  Acts  xxvii.  16  ;  Jas.  v.  16,  and  see  notes.* 

Connprehend  (/caraXa/Se'cr^af).  To  English  readers  this 
conveys  the  meaning  understand.  Eev.,  better,  ajiprehend : 
grasp.     See  on  John  i.  5,  and  compare  Philip,  iii.  12,  13. 

*  Paul's  use  in  this  epistle  of  different  words  for  power  and  its  working  is 
an  interesting  study.  He  uses  all  the  terms  employed  in  the  New  Testament, 
except  pia  violence. 

Simius,  i.  19,  21 ;  iii.  7,  16,  20. 

Siyafiai,  iii.  20;  vi.  11,  13,  16. 

4vfpyfta,  i.  19  ;  iii.  7  ;  iv.  16. 

Ivfpyia,  i.  11,  20  ;  ii.  2 ;  iii.  20. 

IJouo-i'o,  i.  21  ;  ii.  2 ;  iii.  10 ;  vi.  12. 

iVxiJs,  i.  19  ;  vi.  10. 

Kpirros,  i.  19  ;  vi.  10. 

KparainQ),  iii.  16. 
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Breadth,  etc.  jSTo  special  interpretations  are  to  be  given 
to  these  words.  The  general  idea  of  vastness  is  expressed 
in  these  ordinary  terms  for  dimension.  Notice  that  the 
article  is  attached  only  to  the  first,  Ireadth,  all  the  rest  being 
included  under  the  one  article ;  the  intention  being  to  ex- 
liibit  the  love  of  Christ  in  its  entire  dimension,  and  not  to 
fix  the  mind  on  its  constituent  parts. 

19.  To  know  {yv&vai).  Practically,  through  experience ; 
while  apprehend  marks  the  knowledge  as  conception. 

Love  of  Christ.  Christ's  love  to  us.  Human  love  to  Christ 
could  not  be  described  in  these  terms. 

Which  passeth  knowledge  {rrjv  vTrep^dWova-ap  t?j?  yvdxr- 
eo)?).  "Which  surpasses  mez-e  knowledge  without  the  experience 
of  love.     Note  the  play  on  the  words  know  and*  knowledge. 

That  ye  might  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God  (iW 

•jrkTfpaBriTe  eh  irdv  to  irXripwiia  tov  3-eov).  Note  the  recurrence 
of  thai/  that  He  would  grant  you;  that  ye  may  be  strong/ 
that  ye  may  he  jlUed.  With  is  better  rendered  unto,  to  the 
measure  or  standard  of.  Fulness  of  Ood  is  the  fulness  which 
God  imparts  through  the  dwelling  of  Christ  in  the  heart ; 
Christ,  in  whom  the  Father  was  pleased  that  all  the  fulness 
should  dwell  (Col.  i.  19),  and  in  whom  dwelleth  all  .the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead  (Col.  ii.  9). 

20.  Exceeding  abundantly  {inrepeK-n-epia-a-ov).  Only  here, 
1  Thess.  iii.  10  ;  v.  13.  Superabundantly.  One  of  the  numer- 
ous compounds  of  vvep  beyond,  over  and  above,  of  which  Paul 
is  fond.  Of  twenty-eight  words  compounded  with  this  preposi- 
tion in  the  New  Testament,  Paul  alone  uses  twenty.  For  the 
order  and  construction,  see  next  note. 

Above  all  iyirep  iravra).  These  words  should  not  be  con- 
nected with  that,  as  A.  V.  and  Eev. :  "  above  all  that  we  ask," 
etc.  They  form  with  do  an  independent  clause.  The  next 
clause  begins  with  exceedingly  above,  and  is  construed  with  wv 
that  which  we  ask,  etc.  Bead  the  whole,  "  Unto  Him  who  is 
able  to  do  beyond  all,  exceedingly  above  that  which,"  etc. 
Vol.  III.— 25 
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21.  Glory.     Properly,  the  glory,  which  is  His  due. 

IntheChurch.  Through  which  His  many-tinted  wisdom  is 
to  be  displayed,  and  which  is  His  fulness.  The  variety  of  the 
divine  wisdom  is  again  hinted  at  in  all  that  we  ash  or  think. 

By  Christ  Jesus  (eV).  Kev.,  better,  in.  As  the  Church  is 
the  outward  domain  in  which  God  is  to  be  praised,  so  Christ 
is  the  spiritual  sphere  of  this  praise. 

Throughout  all  ag»6,  world  without  end  (et's  ttoo-ci?  ra? 
76^609  Tov  alwvo^  t5)V  alcovtov).  Lit.,  unto  all  the  generations 
of  the  age  of  the  ages.  Eternity  is  made  up  of  ages,  and  ages 
of  generations. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1.  In  the  Lord.     See  on  Philip,  i.  14. 

2.  Lowliness — meekness.     See  on  Matt.  xi.  29 ;  v.  5. 
Long-suffering.     See  on  Jas.  v.  7. 

Forbearing  {dvexofievoi).     See  on  Luke  ix.  41. 

3.  Endeavoring  (o-7roySafoi'T69).  Not  strong  enough.  Orig- 
inally the  verb  means  to  rnahe  haste.  So  the  kindred  noun 
(TTzovlr)  haste,  Mark  vi.  25  ;  Luke  i.  39.  Hence  diligence.  Eev., 
here,  giving  diligence. 

To  keep  (rrjpelv).     See  on  reserved,  1  Pet.  i.  4. 

Unity  of  the  Spirit.     Wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Bond  of  peace.  The  bond  which  is  peace.  Compare  ch. 
ii.  14,  our  jjeace — made  hoth  one.  Christ,  our  peace,  is  thus  a 
bond  of  peace.  Others,  however,  treat  in  the  iond  as  parallel 
with  in  love  of  ver.  2,  and  cite  Col.  iii.  14,  "  love  the  hond  of 

jperfectnessP 

4.  The  connection  with  the  preceding  verses  is  as  follows : 
I  exhort  you  to  unity,  for  you  stand  related  to  the  Church, 
which  is  one  body  in  Christ ;  to  the  one  Spirit  who  informs  it ; 
to  the  one  hope  which  your  calling  inspires ;  to  the  one  Lord, 
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Christ,  in  -whom  jou  believe  witli  one  common  faith,  aud  re- 
ceive one  common  sign  of  that  faith,  baptism.  Above  all,  to 
the  one  God  and  Father. 

Body — Spirit.  T/ie  hody  is  the  invisible  Church,  the  mystical 
body  of  Christ :  the  Spii-it,  the  Holy  Spirit.  JJvevfia  spirit,  is 
never  used  in  the  New  Testament  of  temper  or  disposition. 

Even  as.  To  the  facts  of  one  body  and  one  Spirit  corre- 
sponds the  fact  of  their  calling  in  one  hope.  Compare  Col.  iii. 
15. 

In  one  hope  of  your  calling  (eV  fiiS,  eXTrtSt  t^?  k\^o-6(b? 

vfiS)v).  In,  not  hy.  Their  calling  took  place  in  the  one  hope 
as  its  moral  element  or  sphere,  since  they  were  called  to  fellow- 
ship with  Christ  who  is  the  one  object  and  the  one  inspirer  of 
hope.  Compare  called  in  2)eace,  1  Cor.  vii.  15 ;  in  sanctifica- 
tion,  1  Thess.  iv.  7  (Eev.).  IIop>e  here  is  not  the  ohject  but  the 
principle  of  hope.  The  phrase  hope  of  your  calling  signifies 
hope  which  is  characteristic  of  God's  call  to  salvation,  and  is 
engendered  by  it.     See  on  ch.  i.  18. 

5.  Faith.  The  principle  of  faith;  not  that  which  is  believed 
— the  body  of  Christian  doctrine,  which  does  not  promote  unity. 
See  on  Acts  vi.  7. 

Baptism.  The  external  sign  of  faith,  but  of  no  significance 
without  the  Lord  and  the  faith.  Baptism  is  emphasized  in- 
stead of  the  Eucharist,  because  the  latter  assumes  and  recog- 
nizes unity  as  an  established  fact;  while  faith  and  baptism 
precede  that  fact,  and  are  essential  to  it.  Baptism,  moreover, 
is  not  administered  to  the  Church  as  a  body,  but  to  individuals, 
and  therefore  emphasizes  the  exhortation  to  each  member  to  be 
in  vital  union  with  the  whole  body. 

6.  One  God  and  Father.  The  fundamental  ground  of 
tinity.     ISTote  the  climax :  One  Church,  one  Christ,  one  God. 

Above  all  (eVi  irdvroav).     Rev.,  over:  as  ruler. 

Through— in  {hia—h>).  Through,  pervading:  in,  indwell- 
ing.    Compare  ch.  ii.  22  ;  iii.  17. 
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7.  Every  one  {hi  iicda-Ta)).  Kev.,  each.  From  the  Church 
as  a  whole,  he  passes  to  its  individual  members.  In  the  gen- 
eral unity  the  individual  is  not  overlooked,  and  unity  is  con- 
sistent with  variety  of  gifts  and  offices. 

Grace  (17  xapt?).  The  article,  omitted  by  A.  V.,  is  import- 
ant :  the  one  grace  of  God,  manifesting  itself  in  the  different 
gifts. 

8.  Wherefore.  Confirming  by  Scripture  what  has  just  been 
said. 

When  He  ascended,  etc.  Quoted  from  Ps.  Ixviii.  19  (Sept. 
Ixvii.  18).  The  Hebrew  reads:  "Ascending  to  the  height  tlioii 
didst  lead  captive  captivity,  and  received  gifts  in  man."  So 
Sept.  Paul  changes  thou  didst  lead,  didst  receive,  into  he  lead 
and  he  gave.  The  Psalm  is  Messianic,  a  hymn  of  victory  in 
which  God  is  praised  for  victory  and  deliverance.  It  is  freely 
adapted  by  Paul,  who  regards  its  substance  rather  than  its  let- 
ter, and  uses  it  as  an  expression  of  the  divine  triumph  as  ful- 
filled in  Christ's  victory  over  death  and  sin. 

Ascended.  The  ascent  of  Jehovah  is  realized  in  Christ's 
ascent  into  heaven. 

Captivity.  Abstract  for  the  body  ofcapti/oes.  See  on  Luke 
iv.  18.  The  captives  are  not  the  redeemed,  but  the  enemies  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  Satan,  Sin,  and  Death.  Compare  on  Col.  ii. 
15,  and  2  Cor.  ii.  14. 

Gave.  In  the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint,  received  or  took;  but 
with  the  sense  received  in  order  to  distribute  among  men.  Com- 
pare Gen.  XV.  9,  take  for  me:  xviii.  6, 1  will  fetch  for  you:  Exod. 
xxvii.  20,  bring  thee,  i.e.,  take  and  present  to  thee :  Acts  ii.  33, 
"  Having  received  of  the  Father,  etc..  He  hath  shed  forth." 
Thus  Paul  interprets  the  received  of  the  Old  Testament.  His 
point  is  the  distribution  of  grace  by  Christ  in  varied  measure 
to  individuals.  He  confirms  this  by  Scripture,  seeing  in  the 
Jehovah  of  this  Old-Testament  passage  the  Christ  of  the  New 
Testament— one  Redeemer  under  both  covenants — and  apply- 
ing the  Psalmist's  address  to  Christ  who  distributes  the  results 
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of  His  victory  among  His  loyal  subjects.     These  results  are 
enumerated  in  ver.  11  sqq. 

9.  Now  that  He  ascended.  Yv.  9  and  10  are  parenthet- 
ical, showing  what  the  ascension  of  Christ  presupposes.  By 
descending  into  the  depths  and  ascending  above  all,  He  entered 
upon  His  function  of  filling  the  whole  universe,  in  virtue  of 
which  function  He  distributes  gifts  to  men.  See  ch.  i.  23. 
Rev.,  properly,  inserts  this,  thus  giving  the  force  of  the  article 
which  calls  attention  to  the  fact  of  ascension  alluded  to  in  the 
quotation.     "  Now  the  or  this  '  He  ascended.' " 

What  is  it  but.     What  does  it  imply? 

Descended  first  (/cat  Kare^rf).  His  ascent  implies  a  previous 
descent.  A.  Y.  reads  first,  following  the  Tex.  Rec.  irpSiTov. 
Rev.,  correctly,  He  also  descended.     Compare  John  iii.  13. 

The  lower  parts  of  the  earth  (ra  Karwrepa  fiiprj  rrj^  7^?)- 
The  under  world.  The  reference  is  to  Christ's  descent  into 
Hades.  Some  give  the  words  a  comparative  force,  deeper  than 
the  earth. 

10.  Fill  all  things.     Compare  ch.  i.  23. 

11.  The  gifts  specified. 

He  gave.  Se  is  emphatic.  It  is  He  that  gave.  Compare 
given  in  ver.  7. 

Apostles.  Properly,  as  apostles,  or  to  be  apostles.  Christ's 
ministers  are  gifts  to  His  people.  Compare  1  Cor.  iii.  5,  "  mhi- 
isters  as  the  Lord  gave  /  "  also  1  Cor.  iii.  21,  22.  The  distin- 
guishing features  of  an  afwstle  were,  a  commission  directly 
from  Christ :  being  a  witness  of  the  resurrection :  special  in- 
spiration :  supreme  authority :  accrediting  by  miracles  :  unlim- 
ited commission  to  preach  and  to  found  churches. 

Prophets.  Preachers  and  expounders  under  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  Spirit,  and  thus  distinguished  from  teachers. 
1  Cor.  xii.  10. 

Evangelists.    Travelling  missionaries. 
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Pastors  and  teachers.  Pastors  or  shepherds.  The  verb 
TToifiaLvm  to  tend  as  a  shepherd,  is  often  used  in  this  sense.  See 
on  1  Pet.  V.  2 ;  Matt.  ii.  6.  The  omission  of  the  article  from 
teachers  seems  to  indicate  that  pastors  and  teachers  are  included 
under  one  class.  The  two  belong  together.  No  man  is  fit  to 
be  a  pastor  who  cannot  also  teach,  and  the  teacher  needs  the 
knowledge  which  pastoral  experience  gives. 

12.  For  the  perfecting  {irpo^  tov  KarapTia-fibv).  Only  here 
in  the  New  Testament.  In  classical  Greek  of  refitting  a  ship 
or  setting  a  bone.  The  preposition  ./or  denotes  the  ultimate 
purpose.  Ministering  and  building  are  means  to  this  end. 
Hence  its  emphatic  position  in  the  sentence.  For  j>erfectmg, 
see  on  mendinff,  Matt.  iv.  21 ;  perfected,  Matt.  xxi.  16 ;  Luke 
vi.  40 ;  1  Pet.  v.  10.  Compare  1  Cor.  i.  10  ;  Heb.  xiii.  21. 
Tlie  radical  idea  of  adjustment  is  brought  out  in  ver.  13. 

For  the  work  of  the  ministry  (et?  epyov  hiaicovlafs).  Eev., 
much  bettei',  unio  the  work  of  ministering.  Ek  unto,  marks 
the  immediate  purpose  of  the  gift.  He  gave  apostles,  etc.,  unto 
the  worh  of  ministering  and  iuilding,  for  the  perfecting,  etc. 
The  prevailing  sense  of  Biukovm  ministry,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  spiritual  service  of  an  official  character.  See  Acts  i. 
25  ;  vi.  4;  xx.  24 ;  Eom.  xi.  13  ;  1  Tim.  i.  12  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  5. 

Edifying  (ot/coSo/i^v).  'Rev.,  iuilding  up.  See  on  Acts  xx. 
32.  Notice  the  combination  oi perfecting  and  Imilding.  build- 
ing defines  the  nature  of  the  work  of  ministry,  and  perfecting 
comes  through  a  process. 

13.  Till  {fiexpi).  Specifying  the  time  up  to  which  this  min- 
istry and  impartation  of  gifts  are  to  last. 

Come  (KaravT'^creofiev).  Arrive  at,  as  a  goal.  See  Acts  xvi. 
1 ;  xviii.  19  ;  xxv.  13.     Rev.,  attain. 

I  n  the  unity  (ets).  Rev.,  correctly,  unto.  Compare  one  faith, 
ver.  5. 

Knowledge  (t?)?  e-Triyvaxreco';).  The  full  knowledge.  Not 
identical  with  faith,  since  the  article  puts  it  as  a  distinct  con- 
ception ;  but  related  to  faith.  Compare  Philip,  iii.  9,  10 ;  1 
John  iv.  16.     "  Christians  are  not  to  be  informed  merely  on 
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different  sections  of  truth  and  erring  throngli  defective  inform- 
ation on  other  points,  but  they  are  to  be  cliaracterized  by  the 
completeness  and  harmony  of  their  ideas  of  the  power,  work, 
history,  and  glory  of  the  Son  of  God"  (Eadie). 

Of  the  Son  of  God.  Belongs  to  both  faith  and  knowledge. 
Faith  in  Him,  knowledge  of  Him. 

Perfect  [TeXeiov).     Rev.,  yull  grown.     See  on  1  Cor.  ii.  6. 

Measure  of  the  stature  {fiirpov  rjXLiciai).  Defining  ^e^- 
fect  man.  For  staUtre,  see  on  Luke  xii.  25.  The  word  is 
rendered  age,  John  ix.  21,  23  ;  Ileb.  xi.  11.  So  here,  by  some, 
the  age  when  tJie  fulness  of  Christ  is  received.  Tint  fulness  and 
grow  up  (ver.  15)  suggest  rather  the  idea  of  magnitude. 

Fulness  of  Christ.  Which  belongs  to  Christ  and  is  im- 
parted by  Him.     See  John  i.  16,  and  compare  ch.  iii.  19. 

14.  Children  (vj^Trtot).  See  on  1  Cor.  ii.  6;  iii.  1.  As  to 
the  connection,  ver.  13  states  the  ultimate  goal  of  christian 
training ;  ver.  14  that  which  is  pursued  with  a  view  to  the  at- 
tainment of  that  goal.  Yer.  14  is  subordinate  to  ver.  13,  as  is 
shown  by  the  retention  of  the  same  figure,  and  is  remotely  de- 
pendent on  vv.  11,  12.  The  remote  end,  ver.  13,  is  placed  be- 
fore the  more  immediate  one,  as  in  ver.  12.     See  note. 

Tossed  to  and  fro  {KXvSoivi^ofievoi,).  Only  here  in  the  New 
Testament.  See  on  wave,  Jas.  i.  6.  For  Paul's  use  of  nautical 
metaphors,  see  on  Philip,  i.  23.  Compare  Plato :  "  Soc7-ates. 
In  a  ship,  if  a  man  having  the  power  to  do  what  he  likes,  has 
no  intelligence  or  skill  in  navigation,  do  you  see  what  will  hap- 
pen to  him  and  to  his  fellow-sailors?  Alcibiades.  Yes,  I  see 
that  they  will  all  perish  "  ("Alcibiades,"  i.,  135). 

Wind  of  doctrine.  Or  of  the  teaching.  The  different  teach- 
ings of  philosophers  or  of  religious  quacks  are  represented  as 
winds,  blowing  the  unstable  soul  in  every  direction. 

Sleight  (/cv/8eta).  Only  here  in  the  New  Testament.  From 
Kij/3o?  a  cube  or  die.     Lit.,  dice-playing. 

Cunning  craftiness  (Trai/ou/OY/a).  See  on  Luke  xx.  23.  The 
craft  which  gamblers  use. 
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Whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive  (tt/so?  tt/v  fxeSoSelav 
rfj'}  ir\dvr]<;).  Lit.,  tending  to  the  system  of  error.  Fi,Gv.,  after 
the  wiles  of  error.  MeSoBeia  means  a  deliberate  planning  or 
system.  Of  error  includes  the  idea  o£  deceit  or  delusion.  See 
Matt,  xxvii.  64 ;  Eom.  i.  27 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  18  ;  iii.  17 ;  Jas.  v.  20. 
Error  organizes.  It  has  its  systems  and  its  logic.  Ellicott  re- 
marks that  here  it  is  almost  personified. 

15.  Speal<ing  the  truth  (aA,77^ei5ovTes).  Only  here  and  Gal. 
iv.  16.  In  classical  Greek  it  means  to  he  true,  to  arrive  at  truth, 
and  to  speaJc  truth.  Here  the  idea  is  rather  that  of  heing  or 
walking  in  truth.     Rev.,  in  margin,  dealing  truly. 

In  love.  Some  connect  with  grow  up.  The  parallel  con- 
struction, tossed  and  carried  about  in  the  sleight,  in  craftiness, 
sj>ealcing  truth  in  love,  favors  the  A.  Y.  and  E.ev.,  as  does  the 
awkwardness  of  speaking  truth  standing  alone.  Moreover, 
Paul's  habit  is  to  subjoin,  and  not  to  prefix,  his  qualifying 
clauses. 

16.  Fitly  joined  —  compacted  {a-vvap/ju)\oyovfj,evov — crvfi- 
^L^ai^ojMevov).  The  present  participles  denote  present,  continu- 
ous progress.  The  two  participles  represent  respectively  the 
ideas  of  harmony  or  adaptation  and  compactness  or  solidity. 
See  on  Acts  ix.  22,  and  Col.  ii.  2. 

By  that  which  every  joint  suppiieth  (Sta  Tracri;?  d^^?  t% 
inri'xppv^la'i).  Lit.,  through  every  joint  of  the  supply.  For 
joint,  see  on  Col.  ii.  19  ;  for  supply,  see  on  2  Pet.  i.  5.  The 
supply  specifies  it  as  peculiarly  Christ's.  The  phrase  joint  of 
the  supply  signifies  _;'om^  whose  office  or  purpose  it  is  to  supply. 
Construe  with  the  two  participles,  as  Col.  ii.  19. 

According  to  the  working.  Construe  with  maketh  mi- 
crease. 

In  the  measure  of  every  part.  According  as  each  part 
works  in  its  own  proper  measure. 

Maketh.  K"otice  the  peculiar  phrase:  the  whole  body  mak- 
eth increase  of  the  body.  It  is  a  living  organism,  and  its  growth 
is  produced  by  vital  power  within  itself. 
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In  love.  As  the  element  in  which  the  upbuilding  takes 
place.     Compare  ch.  iii.  17-19. 

17.  This — therefore.  Referring  to  what  follows.  There- 
fore, resuming  the  exhortation  of  vv.  1-3. 

Testify.  Solemnly  declare.  Compare  Acts  xx.  26 ;  Gal. 
V.  3. 

Other  Gentiles.     Omit  otlier. 

Vanity  of  their  mind  (jJbaTaioTtjri  tov  vob^  avT&v).  For 
vanity  see  on  Kom.  i.  21 ;  viii.  20.  For  mind,  on  Kom.  vii. 
23. 

18.  Understanding  {hiavoicf).  See  on  Luke  i.  51.  The 
moral  understanding. 

Life  of  God  (?«))?).  See  on  John  i.  4.  The  life  which  God 
bestows ;  life  in  Christ.     See  1  John  v.  11. 

Through  the  ignorance.  The  cause  of  the  alienation. 
Not  to  be  construed  with  darhened,  since  ignorance  is  the  ef- 
fect, and  not  the  cause,  of  the  darkness  of  the  understanding. 

Which  is  in  them  {rrjv  o^a-av  ev  avroh).  The  participle  of 
the  substantive  verb  expresses  the  deep-seated,  indwelling  char- 
acter of  the  ignorance. 

Hardening  {irmpmffiv).  See  on  Mark  iii.  5.  Dependent, 
like  ignorance,  on  alienated.     Arrange  the  whole  clause  thus : 

The  Gentiles  walk  in  the  vanity  of  their  mind, 

being  darkened  in  their  understanding, 

being  alienated  from  the  life  of  God, 

because  of  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them, 
because  of  the  hardening  of  their  heart. 

19.  Who  (oiTtve?).  Explanatory  and  classifying:  men  of 
the  class  which. 

Being  past  feeling  (aTn/Xyi/zeoTe?).  Only  here  in  the  New 
Testament.  Lit.,  the  verb  means  to  cease  from  feeling  pain. 
Hence  to  he  apathetic. 
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Have  given  themselves  over  {irapiBcoKav).  See  on  Matt. 
iv.  12 ;  xi.  27 ;  xxvi.  2  ;  Mark  W.  29 ;  Luke  i.  2 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  23. 
The  verb  is  frequently  used  of  Christ  giving  Himself  for  the 
world.  Rom.  iv.  25  ;  Gal.  ii.  20 ;  Eph.  v.  5,  25.  It  indicates 
a  complete  surrender.  Meyer  says,  "  with  frightful  emphasis." 
Where  men  persistently  give  themselves  up  to  evil,  God  gives 
thera  up  to  its  power.     See  Rom.  i.  24. 

Lasciviousness  {acreXyela).     See  on  Mark  vii.  22. 

To  work  {ek  ipyaa-iav).  Lit.,  to  a  working.  In  Acts  xix. 
25,  used  of  a  trade.  Not  precisely  in  this  sense  here,  yet  with 
a  shade  of  it.  They  gave  themselves  up  as  to  the  prosecution 
of  a  business.     The  et?  unto  is  very  forcible. 

With  greediness  {iv  TrXeove^ia).  The  noun  commonly  rend- 
ered covetousness  :  in  an  eager  grasping  after  more  and  more 
uncleanness.  Not  with,  but  in,  as  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
they  wrought  evil. 

20.  Have  not  learned  (ou;^  ifidSeTe).  Rev.,  giving  the 
force  of  the  aorist  tense,  did  not  learn  •  at  the  time  of  your 
conversion,  when  you  were  instructed  in  Christ's  precepts.  The 
phrase  learn  Christ  occurs  nowhere  else.  Christ  does  not 
BtAwdi  iov  the  doctrine  of  Chi'ist  ,•  but  Christ  is  the  subject  of 
His  own  message.     See  ver.  21. 

21.  If  so  be  that  ye  heard  Him  (e?  ye  avrov  r^KovaaTe). 
The  indicative  mood  implies  the  truth  of  the,  supposition :  if 
ye  heard  as  ye  did.  Him  is  emphatic.  If  it  was  Him  that  ye 
heard.     Compare  John  x.  27. 

By  Him  (ev  auTw).  Rev.,  correctly,  m  Him.  In  fellowship 
with. 

As  the  truth  is  in  Jesus  {koS^ox:  ia-Ttv  a\j;5e<,a.  eV  rw  'Irjaovy 
As  corresponds  with  not  so.  Ye  did  not  in  such  a  manner  learn 
Christ  if  ye  were  taught  in  such  a  manner  as  is  truth,  etc. 
Render,  as  Rev.,  as  truth  is  in  Jesus.  Schaff  paraphrases  :  "If 
you  were  taught  so  that  what  you  received  is  true  as  embodied 
in  the  personal  Saviour."  "Taught  in  the  lines  of  eternal 
fact  and  spiritual  reality  which  meet  in  Him"  (Moule).     Jesus- 
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is  used  rather  than  Christ:  the  historical  rather  than  the  official 
name.  The  life  of  Christianity  consists  in  believing  fellowship 
with  the  historic  Jesus,  who  is  the  Christ  of  prophecy. 

22.  That  ye  put  away.  Dependent  upon  ye  were  taughty 
and  specifying  the  purport  of  the  teaching. 

The  old  man.     See  on  Eom.  vi.  6.     Compare  Col.  iii.  9. 

Which  is  corrupt  (tw  ^ebpofievov).  The  A.  Y.  misses  the 
force  of  the  participle.  The  verb  is  passive,  which  is  heing 
corrwpted,*  and  marks  the  progressive  condition  of  corruption 
which  characterizes  "the  old  man."  Eev.,  correctly,  waxeth 
corrupt. 

According  to  "the  deceitful  lusts  {Kara  Ta<;  e-7n:^/ila<i  rrjf 
airaTTjs;).  Rev.,  correctly,  lusts  of  deceit.  On  the  vicious  rend- 
ering of  similar  phrases  in  A.  V.,  see  on  ch.  i.  19.  Deceit  is 
personified. 

23.  In  the  spirit  of  your  mind  (tw  irvexuLajv  tov  vob';  v/j.<ov). 
The  spirit  is  the  human  spirit,  having  its  seat  in  and  directing 
the  mind.  In  the  New  Testament  the  Holy  Spirit  is  never  de- 
signated so  as  that  man  appears  as  the  subject  of  the  Spirit. 
We  have  Spirit  of  adoption,  of  holiness,  of  God,  but  never 
Holy  Spirit  of  man.  Furthermore,  the  apostle's  object  is  to 
set  forth  the  moral  self-activity  of  the  christian  life.  Hence 
TTvevfJ-a  spirit,  is  here  the  higher  life-principle  in  man  by  which 
the  human  reason,  viewed  on  its  moral  side — the  organ  of  moral 
thinking  and  knowing  is  informed.  The  renewal  takes  place, 
not  in  the  mind,  but  in  the  spirit  of  it.  "  The  change  is  not  in 
mind  psychologically,  either  in  its  essence  or  in  its  operation ; 
and  neither  is  it  in  the  mind  as  if  it  were  a  superficial  change 
of  opinion  either  on  points  of  doctrine  or  practice :  but  it  is  in 
the  spirit  of  the  mind ;  in  that  which  gives  mind  both  its  bent 
and  its  materials  of  thought.  It  is  not  simply  in  the  spirit  as 
if  it  lay  there  in  dim  and  mystic  quietude  ;  but  it  is  in  the  spirit 
of  the  mind ;  in  the  power  which,  when  changed  itself,  radically 

*  Though  some  take  it  as  middle,  corrupteth  himself. 
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alters  the  entire  sphere  and  business  of  the  inner  mechanism  " 
(Eadie). 

24.  New  man  {Kaivov).     See  on  Matt.  xxvi.  29. 

Created  [Kria^evra).     See  on  ch.  ii.  10. 

In  righteousness  and  true  holiness  {iv  SiKaioa-vvTj  koX 
oaioTTjTi,  tt)?  aXrji^eia'i).  Kev.,  correctly,  in  righteousness  and 
holiness  of  truth.  See  on  Luke  i.  75.  Truth.  Opposed  to  de- 
ceit., ver.  22,  and  likewise  personified.  Righteousness  and  holi- 
ness are  attributes  of  truth. 

25.  Falsehood  (to  i|reOSo?).  Lit,  the  lie;  used  abstractly. 
See  on  John  viii.  44. 

Members  one  of  another.  Compare  Eom.  xii.  5  ;  1  Cor. 
xii.  12-27.  Chrysostom  says :  "  Let  not  the  eye  lie  to  the  foot, 
nor  the  foot  to  the  eye.  If  there  be  a  deep  pit,  and  its  mouth 
covered  with  reeds  shall  present  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of 
solid  ground,  will  not  the  eye  use  the  foot  to  ascertain  whether 
it  is  hollow  underneath,  or  whether  it  is  firm  and  resists  ?  Will 
the  foot  tell  a  lie,  and  not  the  truth  as  it  is  ?  And  what,  again, 
if  the  eye  were  to  spy  a  serpent  or  a  wild  beast,  will  it  lie  to 
the  foot  ? " 

26.  Be  ye  angry  and  sin  not  {opyl^eaSe  koL  firj  dfiapTavere). 
Cited  from  Ps.  iv.  5,  after  the  Septuagint.  Hebrew,  stand  in 
awe  and  sin  not.  Righteous  anger  is  commanded,  not  merely 
j)ermitted. 

Wrath  {Trapopyia-fj.w).  Irritation,  exasperation/  something 
not  so  enduring  as  opyij  anger,  which  denotes  a  deep-seated 
sentiment.     See  on  John  iii.  36. 

27.  Place.    Eoom. 

29.  Corrupt  {aairpbs:).     See  on  Luke  vi.  43,  and  Col.  iv.  6. 

That  which  is  good  (ei  tk  arfaSb<;).  JAt.,  if  any  is  good. 
Discourse  that  is  good,  whatever  it  be. 

To  the  use  of  edifying  (tt^o?  olKoBofirjv  t^?  'xpeia'^).  Lit., 
for  the  huilding  up  of  the  need.  Rev.,  edifying  as  the  need 
may  te.     Compare  1  Thess.  v.  11,  14. 
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31.  Bitterness  {iriKpia).    Bitter  frame  of  mind. 

Wrath.  What  is  commanded  in  ver.  26  is  here  forbidden, 
because  viewed  simply  on  the  side  of  liuman  passion. 

Anger  (.Sw/io?).  Violent  outbreak.  See  on  John  iii.  36 ; 
Jas.  V.  7. 

Clamor  {Kpavyf}).  Outward  manifestation  of  anger  in  vo- 
ciferation or  brawling. 

Evil-speaking  {pKaa^fiia).     See  on  Mark  vii.  22. 

Malice  [icaKia).     The  root  of  all  the  rest.     See  on  Jas.  i.  21. 

32.  Be  ye  (yivea-^e).  Lit.,  become,  as  following  the  putting 
away  of  anger,  etc. 

Kind  {'xprfOToi).  See  on  easy,  Matt.  xi.  30;  gracious,  1  Pet. 
ii.  3. 

Each  other(eauTots).  Lit.,  yourselves.  See  on  Col.  iii.  13. 
"  Doing  as  a  body  for  yourselves  that  which  God  did  once  for 
you  all"  (Alford). 


CEAPTER  Y. 

1.  Be  ye  {yiveaSe).     Become,  as  ch.  iv.  32. 

Followers  (j^ifj^jTal).     Kev.,  correctly,  imitators. 

Dear  {or/aTnfTd).  Rev.,  heloved.  As  those  to  whom  Christ 
has  shown  love. 

2.  Walk  in  love.    As  imitators  of  God,  who  is  love. 
Loved  us  {fiiia<;).     The  correct  reading  is  u/ia?  you. 

Gave  {irapehtoKev).  To  death.  Compare  Rom.  iv.  25,  where 
the  same  verb  was  delivered  is  followed  by  was  raised.  See 
also  Rom.  viii.  32 ;  Gal.  ii.  20. 

Offering — sacrifice  {vpoa-^opav—^vaiav).  Offering,  gen- 
eral, including  the  life  as  well  as  the  death  of  Christ :  sacrifice, 
special :  on  the  cross.     Properly,  a  slain  offering. 
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A  sweet-smelling  savor  (pa-firjv  eimhia,^).  Eev.,  correctly, 
odor  of  a  sweet  smell.  See  on  2  Cor.  ii.  14,  15,  16.  The  Sep- 
tnagint,  in  Lev.  i.  9,  uses  this  phrase  to  render  the  Hebrew,  a 
savor  of  quietness.  For  (ek)  expresses  design,  that  it  might  he- 
come,  or  result :  so  that  it  became. 

3.  Or  covetousness.  Or  sets  this  sin  emphatically  by  it- 
self. 

Let  it.    It  refers  to  each  of  the  sins. 

4.  Filthiness  {aWxpo'^'n'^)-     Obscenity. 

Foolish  talking  (jiapoXoyia).  Only  here  in  the  New  Test, 
ament.  Talk  which  is  both  foolish  and  sinful.  Compare  cor- 
rupt eo7nmunication,  ch.  iv.  29.  It  is  more  than  random  or 
idle  talk.  "  Words  obtain  a  new  earnestness  when  assumed 
into  the  ethical  terminology  of  Christ's  school.  Nor,  in  seeking 
to  enter  fully  into  the  meaning  of  this  one,  ought  we  to  leave 
out  of  sight  the  greater  emphasis  which  the  words  fool,  foolish, 
folly  obtain  in  Scrii^ture  than  elsewhere  they  have  or  can 
have"  (Trench). 

Jesting  {evrpaireXia).  Only  here  in  the  New  Testament. 
From  ev  well  or  easily,  Tpeiras  to  turn.  That  which  easily  turns 
and  adapts  itself  to  the  moods  and  conditions  of  those  with 
whom  it  may  be  dealing  at  the  moment.  From  this  original 
sense  of  versatility  it  came  to  be  applied  to  morals,  as  time- 
serving, and  to  speech  with  the  accompanying  notion  of  dissim- 
ulation. Aristotle  calls  it  chastened  insolence.  Tlie  sense  of 
the  word  here  is,  polished  aiid  witty  speech  as  the  instrument  of 
sin  ;  refinement  and  versatility  without  the  flavor  of  Christian 
grace.  "  Sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly  question,  in  a  smart 
answer,  in  a  quirkish  reason,  in  shrewd  intimation,  in  cunningly 
diverting  or  cleverly  retorting  an  objection  :  sometimes  it  is 
couched  in  a  bold  scheme  of  speech,  in  a  tart  irony,  in  a  lusty 
hyperbole,  in  a  startling  metaphor,  in  a  plausible  reconciling  of 
contradictions,  or  in  acute  nonsense.  .  .  .  Sometimes  an 
affected  simplicity,  sometimes  a  presumptuous  bluntness  giveth 
it  being.     ...     Its  ways  are  unaccountable  and  inexplicable, 
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being  answerable  to  the  numberless  rovings  of  fancy  and  wind- 
ings of  language  "  (Barrow,  Sermon  XIY.,  "  Against  Foolish 
Talking  and  Jesting."  The  whole  passage  is  well  worth  read- 
ing). 

5.  Ye  know  (Jo-re  yivcoa-KovTei).  The  A.  V.  fails  to  give  the 
whole  force  of  the  expression,  which  is,  ye  know  recognizing. 
Kev. ,  ye  know  of  a  surety. 

Idolater.     Compare  Col.  iii.  5,  and  see  on  1  Cor.  v.  10. 

6.  Vain.  Plausible,  but  devoid  of  truth,  and  employed  to 
palliate  heathen  vices. 

7.  Be  not  {yivecrS^e).  Lit.,  hecome  not.  It  is  a  warning 
against  lapsing  into  old  vices. 

8.  Ye  were.  Emphatic,  and  according  with  hecome  of  ver. 
7.  Ye  were  darkness,  but  now  are  ye  light.  Do  not  hecome 
darkness  again. 

Darkness  {a-K6To<i).     See  on  John  i.  5. 

Light  (<^d)?).    Light  itself;  not  a  lamp. 

Children  of  light.     See  Matt.  v.  16. 

9.  Is  in.     Consists  in.     The  verse  is  parenthetical. 

10.  Proving.  Connect  with  waZ^.  Walk,  proving  by  your 
walk.     Proving,  see  on  1  Pet.  i.  7. 

Acceptable  {evdpecnov).  Rev.,  better  and  more  literally, 
inell-pleasing.  The  one  point  of  all  moral  investigation  is,  does 
itj>lease  God? 

11.  Have — fellowship  (a-vyKoivtoveiTe).  See  on  Apoc.  xviii. 
4 ;  i.  9. 

Unfruitful  works  {epyoK  tok  dicdpTroK).  Compare  fruit, 
ver.  9,  and  Gal.  v.  19,  22,  worlcs  of  the  flesh, /rm'<  of  the  Spirit. 
Works  which  bring  no  blessing  with  them.  Compare  Eom.  vi. 
21 ;  viii.  13 ;  Gal.  v.  21 ;  vi.  8. 

Reprove  (eXey^ere).     See  on  John  iii.  20. 

13.  Ail  things  (ra  iravra).  More  literally,  they  all,  or  all 
of  them;  the  secret  sins  just  mentioned. 
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That  are  reproved  (e\67x;o/i.em).  Lit.,  heing  rejproved. 
Eev.,  when  they  are  rejproved.  Rejproved  is  to  be  taken  in  tlie 
same  literal  sense  as  in  ver.  11,  and  not  metaphorically  in  the 
sense  of  heing  demonstrated  by  light,  or  hrought  to  light,  which 
is  almost  synonymous  with  are  made  manifest. 

By  the  light.  Connect  with  are  made  manifest,  not  with 
are  rejproved. 

Whatsoever  doth  make  manifest  is  light  (vav  to  ^avep- 
ovfievov  (^S)<s  ia-Tiv).  Wrong.  The  A.  V.  renders  doth  make 
manifest,  as  in  the  middle  voice,  but  the  verb  is  in  the  passive 
voice.  It  occurs  nearly  fifty  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
never  as  middle.  Hence  Rev.,  correctly,  everything  -that  is 
mxide  manifest. 

Is  light.  A  general  proposition,  going  to  show  that  mani- 
festation can  come  only  through  light.  Whatever  is  revealed 
in  its  true  essence  by  light  is  of  the  nature  of  light.  It  no 
longer  belongs  to  the  category  of  darkness.  Manifestation  is 
a  law  of  good  and  evil  alike.  That  which  is  of  the  truth  seelcs 
the  light  and  cometh  to  the  light.  That  which  is  evil  avoids 
the  light,  and  loves  darkness  better  than  light,  but  none  the 
less  is  brought  to  the  light  and  appears  in  its  own  light.  See 
John  iii.  20,  21.  This  truth  is  embodied  in  another  form  in 
the  parable  of  the  Tares.  Growth  is  manifestation.  By  suf- 
fering the  tares  to  grow,  their  difference  from  the  wheat,  which 
at  first  is  not  apparent,  is  fully  revealed. 

14.  He  saith.  God.  This  use  of  the  personal  pronoun  is 
frequent  in  Paul's  writings.  See  Gal.  iii.  16 ;  Eph.  iv.  8 ;  1 
Cor.  vi.  16. 

Awake,  etc.  The  quotation  is  probably  a  combination  and 
free  rendering  of  Isa.  Ix.  1 ;  xxvi.  19.  For  similar  combina- 
tions see  on  Rom.  iii.  10 ;  ix.  33.  By  some  the  words  are  re- 
garded as  the  fragment  of  a  hymn. 

Shall  give  thee  light.  Rev.,  correctly,  shall  shine  upon 
thee. 

15.  See  that  ye  walk  circumspectly  (ySXeTrere  ttSx;  aKpi^S)'; 
•n-epnraTeiTe).     Lit.,  look  how  exactly  ye  walk.     The  best  texts 
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place  TTw?  how  after  dxpt^ax}  exactly.  So  Eev.,  looh  carefully 
Iiow  ye  walk.  Cvr-cumsjpectly  is  better  rendered  ca/refully.  It 
means  exactly,  accurately.,  from  a/cjoo?  the  farthest  j)oint.  See 
on  inquired  diligently.  Matt.  ii.  6 ;  and  compare  Luke  i.  3 ; 
Acts  xviii.  25,  notes. 

Not  as  unwise,  but  as  wise.    Explanatory  of  carefully. 

16.  Redeeming  the  time  {i^wyopa^o/jLevoi  top  xaipov).  See 
on  Col.  iv.  5. 

,  17.  Understanding  (o-ui^tevTe?).     See  on  j)rudent,  Mutt.  xi. 
25 ;  foolish,  Kom.  iii.  21. 

18.  Be  not  drunk  (fir/  fie^vaKea^e).     See  on  John  ii.  10. 

Wherein.     In  drimkenness,  not  in  wirie. 

Excess  {aacorla).  Kev.,  riot.  Lit.,  unsavingness.  See  on 
riotous  living,  Luke  xv.  13. 

19.  Speaking  to  yourselves  (\a\owT69  kavroU).  Rev., 
one  to  another.  The  A.  V.  is  literally  correct,  but  is  open  to 
the  misinterpretation  each  one  communing  with  himself.  The 
meaning  is  as  in  Col.  iii.  13,  and  Rev.  is  better. 

Psalms.     See  on  1  Cor.  xiv.  15. 

Hymns — spiritual  songs.     See  on  Col.  iii.  16. 

22.  Your  own  (i'St'ot?).  The  peculiar  personal  relationship 
is  emphasized  as  the  ground  of  the  duty. 

23.  He  is  the  saviour  of  the  body.  In  this  particular  the 
comparison  between  the  husband  as  the  head  of  the  wife,  and 
Christ  as  the  head  of  the  Church,  does  not  hold.  Hence  Rev., 
properly,  renders  for  and  He  is,  being  Himself ;  Himself  sepa- 
rating the  clause  from  what  was  previously  said.  The  com- 
parison lies  in  the  fact  of  headship  alone.  The  husband's  love 
and  protection  cannot  be  called  salvation,  in  which  respect 
Christ's  headship  is  peculiar  to  Himself. 

24.  Therefore  {ak\a\.  Rev.,  correctly,  lut.  Offsetting  the 
relation  of  saviour.  The  comparison  does  not  h«ld  in  respect  of 
salvation,  hut  it  does  hold  in  respect  of  subjection. 

Vol.  III.— 26 
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26.  Sanctify  and  cleanse  {arfiAcry  Ko^aplffas:).  Eev.,  might 
sanctify,  having  cleansed.  The  Eev.  brings  out  the  proper 
succession  of  sanctification  as  a  consequence  of  cleansing: 
might  sanctify  after  having  cleansed. 

With  the  washing  of  water  (reu  Xovrpw  roD  vSaro^).  Aov- 
rpov  washing  is  pi'operly  laver.  l^ote  the  article,  the  laver,  as 
something  well  known.  There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  for 
the  meaning  washing.  The  allusion  is  to  baptism.  Some  find 
a  reference  to  the  bride's  bath  before  marriage. 

By  the  word  {iv  pij/xan).  Kev.,  correctly,  with  the  word. 
To  be  connected  with  having  cleansed  it  hy  the  laver  of  water : 
not  with  might  sanctify,  nor  with  the  lamer  of  water  alone,  as 
a  descriptive  epithet.  With  the  word  describes  that  which  ac- 
companies the  rite  and  which  is  the  peculiar  element  of  bap- 
tismal purification.  Compare  John  xv.  3.  Augustine  says: 
"  Take  away  the  word,  and  what  is  the  water  but  water  ?  " 

27.  He  might  present  it  to  Himself  {irapaa-Trjarj  avTo<; 
eavTO)).  As  a  bride.  Compare  2  Cor.  xi.  2.  Notice  the  two 
pronouns  in  conjunction.  He,  to  Jlimself.  Christ  Himself  pre- 
sents the  bride. 

Spot  {(rirlXov).  Only  here  and  2  Pet.  ii.  13.  The  kindred 
verb  a-TTiXoo)  to  defile,  occurs  Jas.  iii.  6  ;  Jude  23. 

Wrinkle  (pvTiSa).    Only  here  in  the  JSTew  Testament. 

28.  So.     As  Christ  loved  the  Church. 

As  their  own  bodies  (&>?).     As  being :  since  they  are. 

29.  Flesh.    Instead  of  body,  with  reference  to  Gen.  ii.  23. 

Cherisheth  (BaXirei).  Only  here  and  1  Thess.  ii.  7.  Orig- 
inally, to  warm. 

30.  Omit  of  His  flesh  and  of  His  hones. 

31.  Shall  be  joined  {Trpoa-KokXri^creTai).  Only  here  and 
Mark  x.  7.  See  on  Luke  xv.  15.  The  compound  verb  denotes 
most  intimate  union. 
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Shall  be  one  flesh  {eaovrai  ek  adpica  fiiav).  The  A.  V. 
overlooks  the  force  of  ek  unto.  Lit.,  shall  le  unto  one  flesh. 
lie  v.,  shall  hecome. 

32.  A  great  mystery.  Great  is  predicative,  not  attribu- 
tive. Rev.,  correctly,  this  mystery  is  great.  The  reference  in 
this  mystery  is  to  the  preceding  statement  of  the  conjugal  rela- 
tion of  the  Church  with  Christ,  typified  by  the  human  marriage 
relation. 

Concerning  Christ  and  the  Church.  Eev.,  in  regard  of 
{eh).  Not  calling  your  attention  to  the  mere  human  relation- 
ship, but  to  the  mysterious  relation  between  Christ  and  His 
Church,  of  which  that  is  a  mere  semblance. 

33.  Nevertheless.  Not  to  dwell  longer  on  the  mystical  as- 
pect of  the  subject. 

Even  as  himself.  Not  as  much  as  he  loves  himself,  but 
as  being  his  very  self.. 


CHAPTER    YI. 

1.  In  the  Lord.  The  children  being  with  their  parents  in 
the  Lord,  are  to  be  influenced  by  religious  duty  as  well  as  by 
natural  affection. 

Right  {BLKUtov).  Belonging  essentially  to  the  very  nature  of 
the  relation. 

2.  Honor  thy  father,  etc.  To  what  is  essentially  right  the 
divine  ordinance  is  added.  Compai-e  Aeschylus :  "  For  the 
reverence  of  parents,  this  is  written  third  in  the  laws  of  much- 
venerated  justice"  ("Suppliants,"  687-689).  So  Euripides: 
"  There  are  three  virtues  which  thou  shouldst  cultivate,  my 
child,  to  honor  the  gods,  and  thy  pai-ents  who  gave  thee  being, 
and  the  common  laws  of  Hellas"  (Fragment).  Honor  ex- 
presses the  frame  of  mind  from  which  obedience  proceeds. 

First — with  promise  (TrpcoTij  iv  iTraryyeXia).  First  in  point 
of  promise,  as  it  also  is  in  order  the  first  with  promise. 
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3.  Thou  mayest  live  long  {eo-rj  fiaKpoxp6vio<i).  Lit.,  mayest 
he  long-lived.     The  adjective  occurs  only  here. 

4.  Nurture  and  admonition  {iraiBeia  koI  vov^eaia).  Ilai^ 
Beia  from  -jrak  a  child.  In  classical  usage,  that  which  is  ap- 
plied to  train  and  educate  a  child.  So  Plato :  "  Education 
{iraiBeUi)  is  the  constraining  and  directing  of  youth  toward  that 
right  reason  which  the  law  affirms,  and  which  the  experience 
of  the  best  of  our  elders  has  agreed  to  be  truly  right"  ("Laws," 
659).  In  scriptural  usage  another  meaning  has  come  into  it 
and  its  kindred  verb  iraiBeveiv,  which  recognizes  the  necessity 
of  correction  or  chastisement  to  thorough  discipline.  So  Lev. 
xxvi.  18 ;  Ps.  vi.  1 ;  Isa.  liii.  5 ;  Heb.  xii.  5-8.  In  Acts  vii. 
22  TratSeuw  occurs  in  the  original  classical  sense :  "  Moses  was 
instructed  {ivaiBevSrf)  in  all  the  wisdom,"  etc.  The  term  here 
covers  all  the  agencies  which  contribute  to  moral  and  spiritual 
training.  Discipline  is  better  than  Rev.,  chastening.  Nov9-e<r(a 
admonition  occurs  only  here,  1  Cor.  x.  11,  and  Tit.  iii.  10.  The 
kindred  verb  vovSerio)  to  warn  or  admonish,  is  found  only  in 
Paul's  letters,  with  the  single  exception  of  Acts  xx.  31  (see 
note).  Its  distinctive  feature  is  training  iy  word  of  mouth,  as 
is  shown  by  its  classical  usage  in  connection  with  words  mean- 
ing to  exhort  or  teach.  Xenophon  uses  the  phrase  vovl^eriKol 
Xoyoi  admonitory  words.  Yet  it  may  include  monition  by 
deed.  Thus  Plato,  speaking  of  public  instruction  in  music,  says 
that  the  spectators  were  kept  quiet  by  the  admonition  of  the 
wand'  {pd^Sov  vov^erTjaK,  "  Laws,"  700).  He  also  uses  the  phrase 
•rrXryyal'i  vovS^erelv  to  admonish  with  hlows.  It  includes  rebuke, 
but  not  necessarily.  Trench  happily  illustrates  the  etymologi- 
cal sense  (j/oO?  the  mind,  ri^ixt  to  put) :  "Whatever  is  needed 
to  cause  the  monition  to  be  laid  to  heart."  Admonition  is  a 
mode  of  discipline,  so  that  the  two  words  nurture  and  admoni- 
tion stand  related  as  general  and  special. 

Of  the  Lord.  Such  discipline  as  is  prescribed  by  the  Lord 
and  is  administered  in  His  name.    ' 

5.  Servants  (SouXot).  Bond-servants' ov  slaves.  In  this  ap- 
peal Paul  was  addressing  a  numerous  class.  In  many  of  the 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  slaves  outnumbered  freemen. 
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Masters  {Kvpiot^).     See  on  Col.  iii.  22. 

According  to  the  flesh.  Eegarded  in  their  merely  human 
relation. 

With  fear.     See  on  Philip,  ii.  12. 

Singleness.     See  on  simplicity,  Kom.  xii.  8. 

Unto  Christ.  "Common  and  secular  inducements  can 
have  but  small  influence  on  the  mind  of  a  slave." 

6.  Eye-service — men-pleasers.    See  on  Col.  iii.  22. 

7.  With  good-will.  Bengel  quotes  Xenophon :  "The  slave 
that  is  a  steward  must  have  good-will  if  he  is  to  fill  thy  place 
adequately."     Compare  Col.  iii.  23. 

8.  Shall  he  receive  (KOfiicreTai).  See  on  1  Pet.  i.  8;  com- 
pare Col.  iii.  25. 

9.  Forbearing  {avi,evTe<;).  See  on  the  kindred  noun  dveaK, 
A.  v.,  liberty,  Acts  xxiv.  23. 

Threatening  {rrjv  aireiXriv).  Note  the  article,  the  threaten- 
ing customary  from  the  master  to  the  slave. 

Knowing.     Since  ye  know. 

Your  master  also  {vfioov  avr&v  6  Kvpios:).  The  correct  read- 
ing is  Kal  avT&v  xal  vfM&v  6  icvpt6<!  both  their  master  and  yours. 
So  Rev. 

Respect  of  persons.     See  on  Jas.  ii.  1 ;  Col.  iii.  25. 

10.  Finally  (to  Xolitov).  See  on  2  Cor.  xiii.  11.  Omit  my 
'brethren. 

Be  strong  {ivSwafiova-^e).  Lit.,  be  strengthened.  Compare 
Eom.  iv.  20,  and  Philip,  iv.  13. 

Power  of  His  might.    See  on  ch.  i.  19. 

11.  Whole  armor  {iravoirXlav).  Panoply  is  a  transcript  of 
the  Greek  word.  Only  here,  ver.  13,  and  Luke  xi.  22,  see  note. 
In  classical  Greek  of  t\\efull  armor  of  a  heamy-armed  soldier. 
The  student  may  compare  the  description  of  the  forging  of 
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Aeneas'  armor  bj  Vulcan  (Virgil,  "Aeneid,"  viii.,  415-459), 
and  of  the  armor  itself  as  displayed  to  Aeneas  by  Venns 
("Aeneid,"  viii.,  616-730).  Also  of  the  armor  of  Achilles 
(Homer,  "Iliad,"  xviii.,  468-617). 

Wiles  (/ie^oSeta?).  See  on  ch.  iv."  14.  The  armor  is  a  de- 
fence against  strategy  as  well  as  assault. 

The  devil  {tov  Bia^oXov).  See  on  Matt.  iv.  1 ;  John  vi.  70. 
In  Job  and  Zeehariah  used  as  the  equivalent  of  Satan  {hater  or 
accuser,  see  on  Luke  x.  18),  of  a  single  person,  the  enemy  of 
mankind.  In  the  other  Old-Testament  passages  in  which  it 
occurs,  it  is  used  to  translate  either  Satan  or  its  equivalent  in 
meaning,  tsar  {adversary,  dlstresser),  but  v^ithout  the  same  ref- 
erence to  that  single  person.  See  Sept.,  1  Chron.  xxi.  1 ; 
Esther  vii.  4;  viii.  1;  Ps.  cviii.  6;  Numb.  xxii.  32.  The 
Septuagint  usage  implies  enmity  in  general,  without  accusation 
either  true  or  false.  In  the  New  Testament  invariably  as  a 
proper  name,  except  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  where  it  has  its 
ordinary  meaning  slanderous.  See  1  Tim.  iii.  11 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  3 ; 
Tit.  ii.  3.  As  a  proper  name  it  is  used  in  the  Septuagint  sense 
as  the  equivalent  of  Satan,  and  meaning  enemy. 

12.  We  wrestle  {^eanv  ■qfuv  r)  iraXt)).  Kev.,  more  literally 
and  correctly,  our  wrestling  is.     Uakr)  wrestling,  only  here. 

Flesh  and  blood.     The  Greek  reverses  the  order. 

Principalities  and  powers.     See  on  Col.  i.  16. 

Rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world  {KocrixoKpaTopa^  roD 
(TKOTOvi  TovTov).  Hbv.,  moro  correctly,  world-rulers  of  this 
darkness.  World-rulers  only  here.  Compare  John  xiv.  30  ; 
xvi.  11 ;  1  John  v.  19 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  4. 

Spiritual  wickedness  {to,  irvevfiaTiica  tt)<;  ■n-ovrfplas:).  Lit., 
the  spiritual  things  of  wicTcedness.  Eev.,  spiritual  hosts  of 
wickedness.  The  phrase  is  collective,  of  tlie  evil  powers  viewed 
as  a  body.  Wicliedness  is  active  evil,  mischief.  Hence  Satan 
is  called  6  Trovripo';  the  wiclced  one.  See  on  Luke  iii.  19  ;  vii. 
21 ;  1  John  ii.  13. 
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In  high  places  (eV  tow  eirovpavLOis).  Rev.,  more  literal]^', 
in  the  heavenly  places.  Used  in  the  general  sense  of  the  shy  or 
air.     See  on  ch.  ii.  2. 

13.  Wherefore.     Because  the  fight  is  with  such  powers. 

Take  unto  you  (di^aXa/Sere).  Lit.,  take  up,  as  one  takes  up 
armor  to  put  it  on.     So  E.ev. 

The  whole  armor.  An  interesting  parallel  passage,  evi- 
dently founded  upon  this,  occni-s  in  Ignatius'  Epistle  to  Poly- 
carp,  vi.  "  Please  the  captain  under  whom  ye  serve,  from 
whom  also  ye  shall  receive  your  wages..  Let  no  one  of  you  be 
found  a  deserter.  Let  your  baptism  abide  as  your  shield ;  your 
faith  as  your  helmets  ;  your  love  as  your  spear  ;  your  patience 
as  your  whole  armor.  Let  your  good  works  be  your  savings 
{jh  SeTToo-tra  deposita),*  that  you  may  receive  what  is  justly  to 
your  credit."  Gibbon  relates  how  the  relaxation  of  discipline 
and  the  disuse  of  exercise  rendered  the  soldiers  less  willing  and 
less  able  to  support  the  fatigues  of  the  service.  They  complained 
of  the  weight  of  their  armor,  and  successively  obtained  permis- 
sion to  lay  aside  their  cuirasses  and  helmets  (eh.  xxvii.). 

Withstand.  With  has  the  sense  of  against,  as  appears  in  the 
older  English  withsay,  to  contradict;  Anglo-Saxon,  widstandan, 
to  resist.     Compare  German,  wider  and  Widerstand,  resistance. 

Having  done  all.     Everything  which  the  crisis  demands. 

14.  Having  your  loins  girt  about  {Trepi^coa-dfievoi  rrjv 
6a-(f>w).  The  verb  is  middle,  not  passive.  Rev.,  correctly, 
having  girded.  Compare  Isa.  xi.  5.  The  principal  terms  in 
this  description  of  the  christian  armor  are  taken  from  tlie 
Septuagint  of  Isaiah. 


*  When  a  bounty  was  given  to  soldiers,  only  one-half  was  paid  at  a  time, 
the  rest  being  placed  in  a  savings-bank  and  managed  by  a  special  officer. 
This,  with  prize-money,  etc.,  voluntarily  deposited,  was  paid  over  to  the 
soldier  at  his  discharge.  Deserters  or  discharged  soldiers  forfeited  their  ao- 
cumulations. 
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Truth  (aXri^^eia).  The  state  of  the  heart  answering  to  God's 
truth ;  inward,  practical  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Him  :  the  agreement  of  our  convictions  with  God's  revelation. 

The  loins  encircled  by  the  girdle  form  the  central  point  of 
the  physical  system.  Hence,  in  Scripture,  the  loins  are  de- 
scribed as  the  seat  of  power.  "  To  smite  through  the  loins  "  is 
to  strike  a  fatal  blow.  "  To  lay  affliction  upon  tlie  loins  "  is  to 
afflict  heavily.  Here  was  the  point  of  junction  for  the  main 
pieces  of  the  body-armor,  so  that  the  girdle  formed  the  common 
bond  of  the  whole.  Truth  gives  unity  to  the  different  virtues, 
and  determinateness  and  consistency  to  character.  All  the  vir- 
tues are  exercised  within  the  sphere  of  truth. 

Breastplate  of  righteousness  {SaipaKa  rfj<s  8iKaioa-vvr]^). 
Compare  Isa.  lix.  17.  liighteousness  is  used  here  in  the  sense  of 
moral  rectitude.  In  1  Thess.  v.  8,  the  breastplate  is  described  as 
oi faith  and  love.  Homer  speaks  of  light-armed  warriors  armed 
with  linen  corselets ;  and  these  were  worn  to  much  later  times  by 
Asiatic  soldiers,  and  were  occasionally  adopted  by  the  Eomans. 
Thus  Suetonius  says  of  Galba,  that  on  the  day  on  which  he 
was  slain  by  Otho's  soldiers,  he  put  on  a  linen  corselet,  though 
aware  that  it  would  avail  little  against  the  enemy's  daggers 
("  Galba,"  xix.).  Horn  was  used  for  this  purpose  by  some  of 
the  barbarous  nations.  It  was  cut  into  small  pieces,  which  were 
fastened  like  scales  upon  linen  shirts.  Later,  the  corselet  of 
metal  scales  fastened  upon  leather  or  linen,  or  of  flexible  bands 
of  steel  folding  over  each  other,  was  introduced.  They  appear 
on  Eoman  monuments  of  the  times  of  the  emperors.  The 
Eoman  spearmen  wore  cuirasses  of  chain-mail.  Virgil  mentions 
those  in  which  the  linked  rings  were  of  gold  ("Aeneid,"  iii., 
4:6Y).  The  stiff  cuirass  called  <TTaZio<:  standing  upright,  be- 
cause, when  placed  upon  its  lower  edge  it  stood  erect,  consisted 
of  two  parts  :  the  breastplate,  made  of  hard  leather,  bronze,  or 
iron,  and  a  corresponding  plate  covering  tlie  back.  They  were 
connected  by  leathern  straps  or  metal  bands  passing  over  the 
shoulders  and  fastened  in  front,  and  by  hinges  on  the  right 
side. 

The  breastplate  covers  the  vital  parts,  as  the  heart. 
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15.  Preparation  (erot/iao-io).  Only  here  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  Roman  soldier  substituted  for  the  greaves  of  the 
Greek  (metal  plates  covering  the  lower  part  of  the  leg)  the 
caligae  or  sandals,  bound  bj  thongs  over  the  instep  and  round 
the  ankle,  and  having  the  soles  thickly  studded  with  nails. 
They  were  not  worn  by  the  superior  officers,  so  that  the  com- 
mon soldiers  were  distinguished  as  oaligati.  'Erot/Jiacrla  means 
readiness ;  but  in  Hellenistic  Greek  it  was  sometimes  used  in 
the  sense  of  establishment  ov  firm  foundation,  which  would  suit 
this  passage :  firm-footing.     Compare  Isa.  Hi.  7. 

16.  Above  all  {hfl  traurvv).  Ambiguous.  It  may  mean  over 
f.ll,  or  in  addition  to  all.     The  latter  is  correct.     Rev.,  withal. 

The  shield  of  faith  (tov  ^-y/aeoi/ t'^s  Tr/o-Teto?).  Qvpeov  shield, 
is  from  ^vpa  door,  because  shaped  like  a  door.  Homer  uses  the 
wovA  i.OY  that  which  is  placed  in  front  of  the  doorway.  Thus 
of  the  stone  placed  by  Polyphemus  in  front  of  his  cave 
("  Odyssey,"  ix.,  240).  The  shield  here  described  is  that  of  the 
heavy  infantry  ;  a  large,  oblong  shield,  four  by  two  and  a  half 
feet,  and  sometimes  curved  on  the  inner  side.  Sculptured 
representations  may  be  seen  on  Trajan's  column.  Compare 
"  Corwpass  him  as  with  a  shield,"  Ps.  v.  12.  It  was  made  of 
wood  or  of  wicker-work,  and  held  on  the  left  arm  by  means  of 
a  handle.  Xenophon  describes  troops,  supposed  to  be  Egyp- 
tians, with  wooden  shields  reaching  to  their  feet  ("Anabasis," 
i.,  8,  9).     Saving  faith  is  meant. 

Fiery  darts  {ra  /SeXi?  t^  Treirvpaiieva).  Lit.,  the  darts,  those 
which  have  heen  set  on  fire.  Herodotus  says  that  the  Persians 
attacked  the  citadel  of  Athens  "  with  arrows  whereto  pieces  of 
lighted  tow  were  attached,  which  they  shot  at  the  barricade " 
(viii.,  52).  Thucydides :  "  The  Plataeans  constructed  a  wooden 
frame,  which  they  set  up  on  the  top  of  their  own  wall  opposite 
the  mound.  .  .  .  They  also  hung  curtains  of  skins  and 
hides  in  front :  these  were  designed  to  protect  the  woodwork 
and  the  workers,  and  shield  them  against  blazing  arrows  "  (ii., 
T5).  Livy  tells  of  a  huge  dart  used  at  the  siege  of  Saguntum, 
which  was  impelled  by  twisted  ropes.  "  There  was  used  by 
the  Sagun tines  a  missile  weapon  csIXqA  falarica,  with  the  shaft 
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of  fir,  and  round  in  other  parts,  except  toward  the  point, 
whence  the  iron  projected.  This  part,  which  was  square,  they 
bound  around  witli  tow  and  besmeared  with  pitch.  It  had  an 
iron  head  three  feet  in  length,  so  that  it  could  piei-ce  through 
the  body  with  the  armor.  But  what  caused  the  greatest  fear 
was  that  this  weapon,  even  though  it  stuck  in  the  shield  and 
did  not  penetrate  into  the  body,  when  it  was  discharged  with 
the  middle  pai't  on  fire,  and  bore  along  a  much  greater  flame 
produced  by  the  mere  motion,  obliged  the  armor  to  be  thrown 
down,  and  exposed  the  soldier  to  succeeding  blows "  (xxi.,  8). 
Again,  of  the  siege  of  Ambracia  by  the  Eomans :  "  Some  ad- 
vanced with  burning  torches,  others  carrj'ing  tow  and  pitch 
and  fire-darts,  their  entire  line  being  illuminated  by  the  blaze" 
(xxxviii.,  6).  Compare  Ps.  vii.  13,  where  the  correct  rendering 
is,  "  His  arrows  lie  maketh  fiery  arrows."  Temptation  is  thus 
represented  as  impelled  from  a  distance.  Satan  attacks  by  in- 
direction— through  good  things  from  which  no  evil  is  suspected. 
There  is  a  hint  of  its  propagating  power :  one  sin  draws  an- 
other in  its  track :  the  flame  of  the  flre-tipped  dart  spreads. 
Temptation  acts  on  susceptible  material.  'Self-confidence  is 
combustible.  Faith,  in  doing  away  with  dependence  on  self, 
takes  away  fuel  for  the  dart.  It  creates  sensitiveness  to  holy 
influences  by  which  the  power  of  temptation  is  neutralized.  It 
enlists  the  direct  aid  of  God.  See  1  Cor.  x.  13  ;  Luke  xxii.  32 ; 
Jas.  i.  2 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  12 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  9. 

17.  Take  the  helmet  of  salvation  {tt}v  7repi/ce<J3aXaiav  rov 
a-coTTjplov  Sefacr^e).  Compare  Isa.  lix.  17  ;  1  Tbess.  v.  8.  Take 
is  a  different  word  from  that  used  in  vv.  13,  IG.  It  is  receive 
as  from  God.  The  meaning  is  the  helmet  which  is  salvation. 
The  protection  for  the  head.  The  helmet  was  originally  of 
skin,  strengthened  with  bronze  or  other  metal,  and  surmounted 
with  a  figure  adorned  with  a  horsehair  crest.  It  was  furnished 
with  a  visor  to  protect  the  face. 

Sword  of  the  Spirit  (fid-xaipav  rov  irvev/j.aTO'i).  See  on 
Apoc.  vi.  4.  The  word  of  God  serves  both  for  attack  and  to 
parry  the  thrusts  of  the  enemy.  Thus  Christ  used  it  in  His 
temptation.     It  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  because  the  Spirit  of 
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God  gives  it  and  inspires  it.  The  Spirit's  aid  is  needed  for  its 
interpretation.  Compare  John  xiv.  10  ;  Heb.  iv.  12,  in  which 
latter  passage  the  image  is  sacrificial. 

Word  of  God  {prjfia  ^eoO).  See  on  Luke  i.  37.  See  Luke 
iii.  2 ;  iv.  4 ;  Eom.  x.  17 ;  Heb.  vi.  5  ;  xi.  3. 

18.  Always  {iv  ttuvtI  Kaipa>).  Incorrect.  It  means  on  ev- 
ery occasion.     Eev.,  at  all  seasons.     Compare  Luke  xxi.  36. 

With  all  prayer  and  supplication  (Sta  Trao-ij?  irpoa-evxr}^ 
Kal  Sei^o-eo)?).  Prayer  is  general,  supplication  special.  Am 
•with  is  literally  through  ;  that  is,  through  the  medium  of.  All, 
lit.,  every.  Prayer  is  of  various  kinds,  formal,  silent,  vocal, 
secret,  public,  petitionary,  ejaculatory — shot  upward  like  a  dart 
{jaculurn)  on  a  sudden  emergency.     Compare  Ps.  v.  1,  2. 

Watching  thereunto  {eh  avrb  djpvTrvovvTe^).  Compare 
Col.  iv.  2.  For  watching,  see  on  Mark  xiii.  33,  35.  There- 
unto, unto  prayer,  for  occasions  of  prayer,  and  to  maintain 
the  spirit  of  prayer.  One  must  watch  iefore  prayer,  in  prayer, 
after  prayer. 

Perseverance  {irpoa-KapTeprjaei).  Only  here.  The  kindred 
verb  TrpoffKapTepio)  to  continue,  occurs  often.    See  on  Acts  i.  14. 

19.  Boldly.  Connect  with  to  make  known,  as  Eev. ;  not 
with  open  my  mouth,  as  A.  V. 

Mystery.     See  on  Rom.  xi.  25  ;  Col.  i.  26. 

20.  I  am  an  ambassador  in  bonds  {irpea-^evo)  iv  aXva-ei,). 
The  verb  to  ie  an  ambassador  occurs  only  here  and  2  Cor.  v. 
20.  See  on  Philem.  9.  In  honds,  lit.,  in  a  chain :  the  partic- 
ular word  for  the  coupling-chain  by  which  he  was  bound  to 
the  hand  of  his  guard. 

21.  That  ye  also  may  know,  etc.  Compare  Cicero  to  At- 
ticus :  "  Send  us  some  letter-carrier,  that  both  you  may  know 
how  it  goes  with  us,  and  that  we  may  know  how  you  fare  and 
what  you  are  going  to  do  "  (v.  18). 

Tychicus.     See  on  Col.  iv.  7. 
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A  beloved  brother.  Rev.,  correctly,  tlie  beloved  brother. 
Tychicus  is  referred  to  as  well  known. 

24.  In  sincerity  (eV  a^S-ap/ria).  Rev.,  correctly,  m  incor- 
ruptness :  who  love  Christ  with  an  imperishable  and  incorrup- 
tible love. 


THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  PHILIPPIANS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


1.  Paul.  The  official  designation  is  omitted,  as  in  1  and  2 
Thessalonians  and  Philemon.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  use 
or  omission  of  the  title  apostle  in  all  cases.  Here,  and  in  Phile- 
mon and  1  Thessalonians,  its  omission  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  general,  unofficial,  personal,  affectionate  character  of  the  let- 
ter. In  2  Corinthians  and  Galatians  the  reason  for  its  use  is 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  Paul's  official  authority  had  been  as- 
sailed. But  it  is  also  omitted  in  2  Thessalonians,  which  has  an 
admonitory  and  rebuking  character.  Its  use  in  the  epistles  to 
Timothy  and  Titus,  private  letters,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
Paul  is  addressing  them  not  only  as  friends,  but  as  pastors. 
In  Romans,  while  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  challenge  of  his 
apostolic  claims,  there  is  an  authoritative  exposition  of  christian 
doctrine  which  appears  to  warrant  the  title. 

Timothy.  Associated  with  Paul  as  in  the  introductions  to 
2  Corinthians  and  the  two  Thessalonian  epistles.  Timothy  as- 
sisted Paul  in  founding  the  Philippian  church.  Acts  xvi.  1, 
13 ;  xvii.  14.  Two  visits  of  Timothy  to  Philippi  are  recorded, 
Acts  xix.  22 ;  xx.  3,  4.  He  is  evidently  preparing  for  a  third 
visit,  see  ch.  ii.  19.  His  only  part  in  this  letter  is  his  name  in 
the  salutation,  and  in  ch.  ii.  19. 

To  all  the  saints  (yra<nv  roh  ar/iot<;).  In  Paul's  personal  ad- 
dresses in  this  epistle  the  word  all  occurs  nine  times.  It  is 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  expansiveness  of  grateful  christ- 
ian feeling  which  marks  the  entire  letter,  and  it  is  doubtful 
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whether  it  has  any  definite  or  conscious  connection  with  the 
social  rivalries  hinted  at  in  the  epistle,  and  which  call  forth  ex- 
hortations to  unity,  as  if  Paul  were  disclaiming  all  partisan 
feeling  by  the  use  of  the  term.  For  saints,  see  on  Col.  i.  2  ; 
Kom.  i.  7.  The  word  is  transferred  from  the  Old  Testament. 
The  Israelites  were  called  a'^ioi,  holy,  se;parated  and  consecrated, 
Exod.  xix.  6;  Deut.  vii.  6;  xiv.  2,  21 ;  Dan.  vii.  18,  22,  etc. 
The  christian  Church  has  inherited  the  title  and  the  privileges 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  Hence  it  is  e^vo?  a^iov  a  holy  nation,  1 
Pet.  ii.  9.  The  term  implies,  but  does  not  assert,  actual,  per- 
sonal sanctity.  It  is  a  social,  not  a  personal  epithet.  See  on 
Acts  xxvi.  10. 

Philippi.  In  Macedonia.  Travellers  by  sea  landed  at  Keap- 
olis,  and  then  travelled  ten  miles  to  Philippi  along  the  Via 
Effnatia,  which  traversed  Macedonia  from  east  to  west.  The 
site  was  originally  occupied  by  a  town  called  Datus  or  DatuTn, 
and  was  known  as  Ki'enides  from  its  numerous  springs.  It 
was  called  Philippi  in  honor  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  en- 
larged and  fortified  it.  Its  situation  was  important,  command- 
ing the  great  high  road  between  Europe  and  Asia.  This  fact 
led  to  its  fortification  by  Philip,  and  made  it,  later,  the  scene 
of  the  decisive  battle  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius.  Its  soil  was  productive  and  rich  in  mineral  treas- 
ures, which  had  yielded  a  large  revenue,  but  which,  in  Paul's 
time,  had  apparently  become  exhausted. 

Augustus  planted  at  Philippi  a  colonia.  See  on  Acts  xvi. 
12.*  A  variety  of  national  types  assembled  there — Greek,  Ro- 
man, and  Asiatic — representing  different  phases  of  philosophy, 
religion,  and  superstition.  It  was  therefore  an  appropriate 
starting-point  for  the  Gospel  in  Europe,  a  field  in  which  it 
could  demonstrate  its  power  to  deal  with  all  differences  of  na- 
tion, faith,  sex,  and  social  standing. f 

Bishops  (eVtcrKOTTot?).  Lit.,  overseers.  See  on  visitation,  1 
Pet.  ii.  12.     The  word  was  originally  a  secular  title,  designating 

*  See  Gibbon's  "Decline  and  Fall,"  vol.  i.,  ch.  Ii.  ;  and  W.  T.  Arnold's 
"Eoman  Provincial  Administration." 

f  See  Lightfoot's  "  Introduction  to  the  Epistle,"  and  Acts  xvi. 
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commissioners  appointed  to  regulate  a  newly-acquired  territory 
or  a  colony.  It  was  also  applied  to  magistrates  who  regulated 
the  sale  of  provisions  under  the  Komans.  In  the  Septuagint  it 
signifies  inspectors,  superintendents,  taskmasters,  see  2  Kings 
xi.  19 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  12,  17 ;  or  captains,  presidents,  Iseh. 
xi.  9,  14,  22.  In  the  apostolic  writings  it  is  synonymous  with 
presiyter  or  elder  /  and  no  official  distinction  of  the  episcopate 
as  a  distinct  order  of  the  ministry  is  recognized.  Rev.  has  over- 
seers in  margin. 

Deacons  (SiaKovots;).  The  word  means  servant,  and  is  a  gen- 
eral term  covering  both  slaves  and  hired  servants.  It  is  thus 
distinct  from  SovXo^  'bond-servant.  It  represents  a  servant,  not 
in  his  relation,  but  in  his  activity.  In  the  epistles  it  is  often 
used  specifically  for  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  1  Cor.  iii.  5 ;  2  Cor. 
iii.  6 ;  Eph.  iii.  7.  Here  it  refers  to  a  distinct  class  of  officers 
in  the  apostolic  church.  The  origin  of  this  office  is  recorded 
Acts  vi.  1-6.  It  grew  out  of  a  complaint  of  the  Hellenistic  or 
Graeco-Jewish  members  of  the  Church,  that  their  widows  were 
neglected  in  the  daily  distribution  of  food  and  alms.  The  Pales- 
tinian Jews  prided  themselves  on  their  pure  nationality  and 
looked  upon  the  Greek  Jews  as  their  inferiors.  Seven  men  were 
chosen  to  superintend  this  matter,  and  generally  to  care  for  the 
bodily  wants  of  the  poor.  Their  function  was  described  by  the 
phrase  to  serve  tables.  Acts  vi.  2,  and  their  appointment  left  the 
apostles  free  to  devote  themselves  to  prayer  and  the  ministry  of 
the  word.  The  men  selected  for  the  office  are  supposed  to  have 
been  Hellenists,  from  the  fact  that  all  their  names  are  Greek, 
and  one  is  especially  described  as  a  proselyte,  Acts  vi.  5  ;  but 
this  cannot  be  positively  asserted,  since  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  Jews  to  assume  Greek  names.  See  on  Rom.  xvi.  5.  The 
work  of  the  deacons  was,  primarily,  the  relief  of  the  sick  and 
poor;  but  spiritual  ministrations  naturally  developed  in  con- 
nection with  their  office.  The  latter  are  referred  to  by  the 
term  helps,  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  Stephen  and  Philip  especially  ap- 
pear in  this  capacity,  Acts  viii.  5-40 ;  vi.  8-11.  Such  may  also 
be  the  meaning  of  ministering,  Rom.  xii.  7.  Hence  men  of 
faith,  piety,  and  sound  judgment  were  recommended  for  the 
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ofBce  by  the  apostles,  Acts  vi.  3 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  8-13.  Women 
were  also  chosen  as  deaconesses,  and  Phoebe,  the  bearer  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans,  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  one 
of  these.     See  on  Rom.  xvi.  1. 

Ignatius  say«  of  deacons  :  "  They  are  not  ministers  of  food 
and  drink,  but  servants  {vwqpeTai,  see  on  Matt.  v.  25)  of  the 
Church  of  God  "  ("  Epistle  to  Tralles,"  ii.).  "  Let  all  pay  re- 
spect to  the  deacons  as  to  Jesus  Christ "  ("  Tralles,"  iii.). 
"  Respect  the  deacons  as  the  voice  of  God  enjoins  you  "  ("  Epis- 
tle to  Smyrna,"  viii.).  In  "  The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles "  the  local  churches  or  individual  congregations  are  ruled  by 
bishops  and  deacons.  "  Elect  therefore  for  yourselves  bishops 
and  deacons  worthy  of  the  Lord ;  men  meek  and  not  lovers  of 
money,  and  truthful  and  approved ;  for  they  too  minister  to 
you  the  ministry  of  the  prophets  and  teachers.  Therefore  de- 
spise them  not,  for  they  are  those  that  are  the  honored  among 
you  with  the  prophets  and  teachers "  (xv.,  1,  2).  Deaconesses 
are  not  mentioned. 

2.  Grace — peace.  The  combination  of  the  Greek  and  Ori- 
ental salutations  spiritualized :  grace  expressing  God's  love  to 
man,  a.nAj>eace  the  condition  resulting  therefrom. 

3.  Every  remembrance  {irdarj  rfj  fiveia).  Better,  as  Rev., 
all  my  remembrance. 

Prayer  {herjaet).  Rev.,  better,  swpplication.  See  on  Luke 
V.  33. 

For  you  all.     Connect  with  every  jn-ayer  of  mine. 

Request  (t^z/  Berjo-iv).  Rev.,  better,  my  supplication.  The 
article  refers  to  every  suppilication. 

With  joy.  Joy  is  the  keynote  of  this  epistle.  Bengel  says  : 
"The  sum  of  the  epistle  is,  'I  rejoice,  rejoice  ye.'"  Seevv. 
18,  25  ;  ch.  ii.  2,  17,  18,  28,  29  ;  iii.  1 ;  iv.  1,  4,  10. 

5.  For  your  fellowship  (eVi  -rfl  icoivwvla  vfiSyv).  Connect 
yjiih.  I  thanh  God.  For  fellowship,  see  on 'l  John  i.  3.  The 
word  sometimes  has  the  meaning  of  almsgiving,  contributions, 
as  Rom.  xv.  26 ;  Heb.  xiii.  16.     Though  here  it  is  used  in  the 
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larger  sense  of  syrwpathetic  cooperation,  yet  it  is  no  doubt 
colored  by  the  other  idea,  in  view  of  the  Philippians'  pecuniary 
contributions  to  Paul.     See  ch.  iv.  10,  15,. 16. 

In  the  Gospel  {ek  rb  evarffekiov).  Lit.,  unto  the  Gospel : 
Rev.,  in  furthercmce  of. 

6.  Being  confident  (TreTrot^ws).  With  a  slightly  causative 
force :  svnce  I  am  confident. 

Hath  begun— will  perform  {evap^dfievo<;—i7nTe\ea-ei).  The 
two  words  occur  together,  2  Cor.  viii.  6 ;  Gal.  iii.  3.  Both 
were  used  of  religious  ceremonials.  So  Euripides:  "But  come! 
Bring  up  the  sacrificial  meal-basket "  {i^dpxov  Kava) ;  that  is, 
begin  the  offering  by  taking  the  barley-meal  from  the  basket 
("  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,"  435).  Some  find  the  sacrificial  meta- 
phor here,  and  compare  ch.  ii.  17,  see  note.  Perform,  better 
as  "Rev.,  perfect.  Perform,  in  its  older  and  literal  sense  of 
carrying  through  {per)  or  consum,mating  would  express  the 
idea  ;  but  popular  usage  has  identified  it  with  do. 

7.  Even  as  {KaSco<;).  The  reason  for  being  confident  (ver. 
6). 

Defence  {wjro\o<y[a).     See  on  1  Pet.  iii.  15. 

Confirmation  (j3e/3auoa-ei,).  Only  here  and  Heb.  vi.  16. 
The  kindred  verb  ^e^aioco  to  confirm,  occurs  frequently,  as 
Horn.  XV.  8 ;  1  Cor.  i.  8,  etc. 

Partakers  of  my  grace  {a-vyKoiveovov's  fwv  ttjs  '^apiTo^). 
Better,  as  Rev.,  partakers  with  ine  of  grace.  Lit.,  the  grace, 
either  the  divine  endowment  which  enabled  them  both  to  suffer 
bonds,  and  to  defend  and  establish  the  Gospel,  or  the  loving 
favor  of  God,  which  confers  suffering  and  activity  alike  as  a 
boon.     The  two  may  be  combined.     Compare  ver.  29. 

8.  In  the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ  {iv  a-irXwyxvoK  XpiaTpO 
Irja-ov).  Eev.,  better,  in  the  tender  mercies.  Describing  his 
longing,  not  as  his  individual  emotion,  but  as  Christ's  longing, 
as  if  the  very  heart  of  Christ  dwelt  in  him.  "  In  Paul  not 
Paul  lives,  but  Jesus  Christ"  (Bengel).  With  tender  mercies 
compare  reins,  Apoc.  ii.  23,  note. 

Vol.  III.— 27 
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9.  Judgment  {ala-S^crei).  Only  here  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Eev.,  hetter,  discernmeni :  sensitive  moral  perception. 
Used  of  t/ie  senses,  as  Xenophon :  ^^ perception  of  things  sweet 
or  pungent "  ("  Memorabilia,"  i.,  4,  5).  Of  hearing :  "  It  is  pos- 
sible to  go  so  far  away  as  not  to  afford  a  hearing  "  ("  Anabasis," 
iv.,  6,  13).  The  senses  are  called  ala^aeK.  See  Plato, 
"  Theaetetus,"  156.  Plato  uses  it  of  visions  of  the  gods 
("  Phaedo,"  111).  Compare  ala^rripia  senses,  Heb.  v.  14. 
Discernment  selects,  classifies,  and  applies  what  is  furnished  by 
knowledge. 

10.  Approve  (BoKi/id^eiv).  Sanction  on  test.  See  on  1  Pet. 
i.  7. 

Things  which  are  excellent  {to,  BuKJjipovra).  Unnecessary 
diificnlty  has  been  made  in  the  explanation  of  this  phrase. 
Love  displays  itself  in  knowledge  and  discernment.  In  propor- 
tion as  it  abounds  it  sharpens  the  moral  perceptions  for  the 
discernment  of  what  is  best.  The  passage  is  on  the  line  of  1 
Cor.  xii.  31,  "Covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts,"  and  the  "more 
excellent  way  "  to  attain  these  gifts  is  love  (ch.  xiii.).  See  on 
Eom.  ii.  18,  where  the  same  phrase  occurs,  but  with  a  different 
meaning.     Some  explain  things  which  are  morally  different. 

Sincere  {elXcKptveXv).     See  onpure,  2  Pet.  iii.  1. 

Without  offence  (dTrpoa-Koirot).  See  on  Acts  xxiv.  16.  It 
may  be  explained,  not  stumbling,  or  not  causing  others  to 
stumble,  as  1  Cor.  x.  32.  Both  senses  may  be  included.  If 
either  is  to  be  preferred  it  is  the  former,  since  the  whole  pas- 
sage contemplates  their  inward  state  rather  than  their  relations 
to  men. 

Till  the  day,  etc.  (et?).  Kev.,  unto.  Better,  against;  with 
a  view  to. 

11.  Fruit  of  righteousness  {Kapirop  BiKato<7vvr]<;).  The 
phrase  occurs  Jas.  iii.  18.     Compare  Prov.  xi.  30. 

Glory  and  praise  of  God.  For  glory  of  God,  see  on  Eom. 
iii.  23.  That  God's  glory  may  be  both  manifested  and  recog- 
nized.    Compare  Eph.  i.  6. 
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12.  Rather  (pSXKov).  For  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel 
rather  than,  as  might  have  been  expected,  for  its  hindrance. 

Furtherance  {irpoKoiri^v).  Only  here,  ver.  25,  and  1  Tim. 
iv.  15.  The  metaphor  is  uncertain,  but  is  supposed  to  be  that 
of  pioneers  cutting  (/cotttw)  a  way  hefwe  {irpo)  an  army,  and  so 
furthering  its  march.  The  opposite  is  expressed  by  eyieo-TrTeo 
to  cut  into  ;  hence  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way,  hinder.  Gal. 
V.  7.     See  on  1  Pet.  iii.  7. 

13.  My  bonds  in  Christ  are  manifest  (tov?  heafwi^i  jjlov 
<f)avepov<;  iv  Xpicrrw  yevial^ai).  Bonds  and  Christ,  in  the  Greek, 
are  too  far  apart  to  be  construed  together.  Better,  as  Rev.,  my 
bonds  hecame  manifest  in  Christ.  His  imprisonment  became 
known  as  connected  with  Christ.  It  was  understood  to  be  for 
Christ's  sake.  His  bonds  were  not  hidden  as  though  he  were 
an  ordinary  prisoner.     His  very  captivity  proclaimed  Christ. 

In  ail  the  palace  (eV  0X9)  raJ  irpatrcopiq)).  Rev.,  throughout 
the  whole  praetorian  guard.  So  Lightfoot,  Dwight,  Farrar. 
This  appears  to  be  the  correct  rendering.  The  other  explana- 
tions are,  the  imperial  residence  on  the  Palatine,  so  A..  Y. ;  the 
praetorian  harrachs  attached  to  the  palace,  so  Eadie,  Ellicott, 
Lumby,  and  Alford ;  the  prastorian  camp  on  the  east  of  the 
city,  so  Meyer.* 

The  first  explanation  leaves  the  place  of  Paul's  confinement 
uncertain.  It  may  have  been  in  the  camp  of  the  Praetorians, 
which  was  large  enough  to  contain  within  its  precincts  lodgings 
for  prisoners  under  military  custody,  so  that  Paul  could  dwell 
"  in  his  own  hired  house,"  Acts  xxviii.  30.  This  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  explain  on  the  assumption  that  Paul  was  confined  in 
the  barracks  or  within  the  palace  precincts. 

The  Praetorians,  forming  the  imperial  guard,  were  picked 
men,  ten  thousand  in  number,  and  all  of  Italian  birth.     The 

*  The  whole  subject  is  elaborately  discussed  in  Lightfoot's  note.  He  shows 
that  there  is  no  satisfactory  authority  for  applying  the  term  to  either  the 
palace,  the  barracks,  or  the. praetorian  camp,  and  cites  numerous  instances  of 
its  application  to  a  body  of  men,  for  instance,  to  a  council  of  war,  and  espec- 
ially to  the  imperial  guard.  The  reference  to  the  palace  is  defended  by 
Merivale,  "History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,"  vi.,  363. 
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body  was  instituted  by  Augustus  and  was  called  by  liim  jprae- 
toriae  cohortes,  2>^aetorian  cohorts,  in  imitation  of  the  select 
troop  which  attended  the  person  of  the  praetor  or  KouiaU'  gen- 
eral. Augustus  originally  stationed  only  three  thousand  of  then), 
three  cohorts,  at  Kome,  and  dispersed  the  remainder  in  the 
adjacent  Italian  towns.  Under  Tiberius  they  were  all  assem- 
bled atEome  in  a  fortified  camp.  They  were  distinguished  by 
double  pay  and  special  privileges.  Their  term  of  service  was 
originally  twelve  years,  afterward  increased  to  sixteen.  On 
completing  his  term,  each  soldier  received  a  little  over  eight 
hundred  dollars.  They  all  seem  to  have  had  the  same  rank  as 
centurions  in  the  regular  legions.  They  became  the  most  pow- 
erful body  in  the  state ;  the  emperors  were  obliged  to  court 
their  favor,  and  each  emperor  on  his  accession  was  expected  to 
bestow  on  them  a  liberal  donative.  After  the  death  of  Per- 
tinax  (a.d.  193)  they  put  up  the  empire  at  public  sale,  and 
knocked  it  down  to  Didius  Julianus.  They  were  disbanded 
the  same  year  on  the  accession  of  Severus,  and  were  banished ; 
but  were  restored  by  that  emperor  on  a  new  plan,  and  increased 
to  four  times  their  original  number.  They  were  finally  sup- 
pressed by  Constantine. 

The  apostle  was  under  the  charge  of  these  troops,  the  soldiers 
relieving  each  other  in  mounting  guard  over  the  prisoner,  who 
was  attached  to  his  guard's  hand  by  a  chain.  In  the  allusion 
to  his  bonds,  Eph.  vi.  20,  he  uses  the  specific  word  for  the 
coupling-chain.  His  contact  with  the  different  members  of 
the  corps  in  succession,  explains  the  statement  that  his  bonds 
had  become  manifest  throughout  the  praetorian  guard. 

In  all  other  places  (toi?  XotTrot?  ■koutuv).  Eev.,  correctly, 
to  all  the  rest ;  that  is,  to  all  others  besides  the  Praetorians. 

14.  Many  (tou?  m-Xeiova^).  Eev.,  correctly,  the  most.  Lit., 
the  more.     Implying  that  there  were  a  few  who  held  back. 

Brethren  in  the  Lord.  In  the  Lord  should  be  rather  con- 
nected with  heing  confident.  The  expression  brethren  in  the 
Lord  does  not  occur  in  the  New  Testament ;  while  to  have  con- 
fidence in  one  in  the  Lord  is  found  Gal.  v.  10;  2  Thess.  iii.  4-, 
compare  ch.  ii.  24.     In  the  Lord  is  thus  emphatic.     It  may  be 
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correlative  with  in  Christ,  ver.  13 ;  but  this  is  not  certain.* 
In  the  Lord  trusting  my  honds,  signifies  that  the  bonds  awaken 
confidence  as  being  the  practical  testimony  to  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  for  which  Paul  is  imprisoned,  and  therefore  an  encour- 
agement to  their  faith. 

Are  much  more  bold  {■n-epta-a-oTepa}';  roXfidv).  Rev.,  more 
abundantly  bold,  thus  holding  more  closely  to  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  adverb.  For  are  bold,  see  on  2  Cor.  x.  2.  The  bold- 
ness required  to  profess  Christ  within  the  precincts  of  the  pal- 
ace is  illustrated  by  the  graffito  or  wall-scribble  discovered  in 
1857  among  the  ruins  on  the  Palatine.  It  is  a  caricature  of 
Christ  on  the  cross,  with  an  ass's  head,  while  on  the  left  appears 
a  christian  youth  in  an  attitude  of  adoration.  Underneath  are 
scrawled  the  words  Alexamenos  worships  God.\ 

To  speak  (XaXeti/).  The  verb  denotes  the  fact  rather  than 
the  substance  of  speaking.  See  on  Matt,  xxviii.  18.  They 
have  broken  silence. 

15.  Even  of  envy.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  that  envy  should 
be  associated  with  the  preaching  of  Christ.  They  are  jealous 
of  Paul's  influence. 

Strife  {epiv).     Factious  partisanship. 

Goodwill.     Toward  Paul. 

16.  The  one  preach  Christ  of  contention.  The  order  of 
vv.  16,  17,  is  reversed  in  the  best  texts.  Of  contention  (e^ 
epi^eia<s).  See  on  strife,  Jas.  iii.  14.  Rev.,  better,  faction. 
Compare  Chaucer : 

"  For  mine  entente  is  not  but  for  to  winne 
And  nothing  for  correction  of  sinne." 

"  Pardonere's  Tale,"  13337-8. 

*  This  connection  is  advocated  by  Meyer,  Eadie,  Ellicott,  Lightfoot,  Winer. 
It  is  ably  disputed  by  Dwight  (notes  on  Meyer),  who  advocates  the  rendering 
of  A.  V.  and  Rev.     With  him  agree  Alford  and  Lumby. 

f  Tacitus  declares  that  the  figure  of  an  ass  was  consecrated  in  the  Jewish 
temple,  because  the  Jews  in  their  wanderings  in  the  desert  were  guided  to 
springs  of  water  by  a  herd  of  wild  asses  ("  History,"  v.,  3).  The  charge  of  wor- 
shipping an  ass  was  applied  by  pagans  indiscriminately  to  Jews  and  Christians. 
The  graffito  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Kirchnerian  Museum  at  Borne. 
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Sincerely  (077/0)?).  Purely,  with  unmixed  motives.  The 
adjective  ayvo'i  means  jcture,  in  the  sense  of  chaste,  free  from 
admixture  of  evil,  and  is  once  applied  to  God,  1  John  iii.  3. 
See  on  Acts  xxvi.  10,  foot-note.  Wot  sincerely  is  explained  by 
in  pretence,  ver.  18. 

To  add  affliction  (^Xti/rtK  eiri<j>epetv).  Lit.,  to  Iring  afflic- 
tion to  hear.  But  the  correct  reading  is  iyeipeiv  to  raise  up,  as 
Eev. :  to  wahen  or  stir  up  affliction.  The  phrase  is  striking  in 
the  light  of  the  original  meaning  of  5^\t'i|ris,  namely,  pressure. 
They  would  make  his  bonds  press  more  heavily  and  gall  him. 
See  on  Matt.  xiii.  21. 

17.  I  am  set  (jcufiaC).  Or  appointed.  See  on  Luke  ii.  34. 
Compare  1  Thess.  iii.  3.  Some,  instead  of  rendering  the  one 
(or  some)  preach  Christ  of  contention — hut  the  other  of  love, 
join  oi  fiev  some,  ol  he  others,  in  each  instance  with  the  succeed- 
ing word,  making  one  phrase,  thus:  "  they  who  are  of  love  do 
so  knowing  that  I  am  set,  etc. :  they  who  are  of  faction  proclaim 
Christ  not  sincerely,  etc.  The  phrase  those  who  are  of  faction 
occurs  Eom.  ii.  8 ;  and  a  similar  phrase,  him  who  is  of  faith, 
Rom.  iii.  26.  There  seems  no  sufficient  reason  for  altering 
A.  Y.  and  Eev. 

18.  What  then?  Such  being  the  case,  how  does  it  affect 
me? 

Notwithstanding  (ttX^v).  Rea,d -ttXtiv  oti  except  that.  Eev., 
only  that.  What  is  my  feeling  in  view  of  these  things  ?  Only 
that  I  rejoice  that  Christ  is  preached. 

In  pretence.  "With  a  spirit  of  envy  and  faction,  possibly 
with  a  counterfeited  zeal  for  truth. 

19.  This.     This  preaching  of  Christ  in  every  way. 

Shall  turn  {aTro^ija-erai).     Lit.,  come  off,  eventuate. 

Salvation.  Wot  his  deliverance  from  captivity,  but  it  will 
prove  salutary  to  him  in  a  spiritual  sense  and  to  the  saving 
work  of  the  Gospel.  Salvation  simply  is  used,  without  any  more 
precise  definition  ;  and  the  broader  sense,  as  related  to  his  min- 
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istrj',  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  words  Christ  shall  he  magni- 
fied, in  ver.  20. 

Supply  {eirt,')(pprr/la<i).  See  on  add,  2  Pet.  i.  5.  Compare 
Gal.  iii.  6.     The  word  implies  hountiful  supply. 

Of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Clirist.  Either  the  supply  furnished 
by  the  Spirit,  or  the  supply  which  is  the  Spirit.  It  is  better  to 
take  it  as  including  both.  The  exact  phrase,  Spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  found  only  here.  Spirit  of  Christ  occurs  Eom.  viii. 
9 ;  1  Pet.  i.  11.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  meant ;  called  the  Spirit 
of  Jesus  Christ,  because  through  the  Spirit  Christ  communi- 
cates Himself  to  His  people.  "  The  Spirit  is  the  living  prin- 
ciple and  the  organ  of  the  proper  presence  of  Christ  and  of 
His  life  in  them  "  (Meyer). 

20.  Earnest  expectation  {airoicapaSoKtav).  Only  here  and 
E.om.  viii.  19,  on  which  see  note. 

Shall  be  ashamed  (ala-x^uvS^a-ofiM).  Pev.,  better,  giving 
the  force  of  the  passive,  shall  be  put  to  shame. 

Boldness.     See  on  Pliilem.  8. 

Shall  be  magnified  in  my  body.  Through  my  bodily  suf- 
ferings Christ  shall  appear  more  glorious,  and  that  even  if  I 
die. 

21.  To  me.  Emphatic.  Whatever  life  may  be  to  others, 
to  me,  etc. 

To  live  is  Christ  (jo  \^v)v  Xpitxro';).  Lit.,  the  li/ving  is 
Christ.  Compare  Gal.  ii.  20.  He  has  no  thought  of  life  apart 
from  Christ. 

Gain.  As  consummating  the  union  with  Christ.  Compare 
Col.  iii.  4;  2  Cor.  v.  1-8. 

"  Declare  unto  him  if  the  light  wherewith 
Bloasoms  your  substance  shall  remain  with  you 
Eternally  the  same  that  it  is  now  ; 
And  if  it  do  remain,  say  in  what  manner, 
After  ye  are  again  made  visihle, 
It  can  be  that  it  injure  not  your  sight. 
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As  by  a  greater  gladness  urged  and  drawn 
They  who  are  dancing  in  a  ring  sometimes 
Uplift  their  voices  and  their  motions  quicken  ; 
So,  at  that  orison  devout  and  prompt, 
The  holy  circles  a  new  joy  displayed 
In  their  revolving  and  their  wondrous  song. 
Who  so  lamenteth  him  that  here  we  die 
That  we  may  live  above,  has  never  there 
Seen  the  refreshment  of  the  eternal  rain." 

Dante,  "  Paradise,"  xi v.,  13-27. 

22.  If  I  live  (el  TO  ^rjv).  'Rev.,  better,  if  to  live:  the  Uving, 
as  ver.  21. 

This  is  the  fruit  of  my  labor.  According  to  the  A.  Y. 
these  words  form  the  offset  of  the  conditional  clause,  and  con- 
clude the  sentence  :  if  I  live— this  is  the  fruit.  It  is  bettes  to 
make  the  two  clauses  parallel,  thus :  if  living  after  the  flesh,  {if) 
this  is  fruit  of  labor.  The  conditional  suspended  clause  will 
then  be  closed  by  what  I  shall  cJwose  I  do  not  dsclare.  Fruit 
of  labor,  advantage  accruing  from  apostolic  work.  Compare 
Eom.  i.  13. 

Yet  what  1  shall  choose  I  wot  not  (/cat  t/  alfi^ao/iai  ov 
yvoapl^co).  Kal  rendered  yet  has  the  force  of  then.  If  living 
in  thefliesh  he,  etc.,  then  what  I  shall  choose,  etc.  Wot  is  obsolete 
for  hnow.  In  classical  Greek  r^vmpl^m  means :  1,  to  mahe  Tcnown 
point  out;  2,  to  become  acquainted  with  or  discover;  3,  to 
home  acquaimta/nce  %oith.  In  the  Septuagint  the  predominant 
meaning  seems  to  be  to  maJce  Tcnown.  See  Prov.  xxii.  19 ; 
Ezek.  xliv.  23  ;  Dan.  ii.  6,  10 ;  v.  7.  The  sense  here  is  to  de- 
clare or  raaTce  Tcnown,  as  everywhere  in  the  New  Testament. 
Compare  Luke  ii.  15 ;  John  xvii.  26 ;  Acts  ii.  28 ;  Col.  iv.  7 ; 
2  Pet.  i.  16,  etc.  If  I  am  assured  that  my  continuing  to  live  is 
most  fruitful  for  the  Church,  then  I  say  nothing  as  to  my  per- 
sonal preference.  I  do  not  declare  my  choice.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  express  a  choice. 

23.  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two  {awkypiiai  £«  twi/  hvo). 
See  on  2  Cor.  v.  14.  The  picture  is  that  of  a  man  pressed  on 
both  sides.     Lit.,  /  arti  held  together,  so  that  1  cannot  incline 
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either  way.  Hetwixt  two,  lit.,  from  the  two.  Tlie  pressure 
cornea  from  both  sides.  Note  the  article,  the  two,  the  two  con- 
siderations just  mentioned,  departing  or  abiding  in  the  flesh. 

Having  a  desire.  Lit.,  the  desire:  my  desire,  as  expressed 
in  ver.  21,  for  death  with  its  gain. 

To  depart  {avaXva-ai).  The  verb  means  originally  to  unloose, 
undo  again.  So  of  Penelope's  web  :  "  During  the  night  she 
undid  it"  (Homer,  "Odyssey,"  ii.,  105).  Of  loosing  a  ship 
from  her  moorings :  of  breaking  up  a  camp.  So  2  Maec.  ix.  1. 
Antiochus,  having  entered  Persepolis,  and  having  attempted  to 
rob  the  temple  and  to  hold  the  city,  was  put  to  flight  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  iroJce  up  {avaXeXvKa><i)  and  came  away  with 
dishonor.  We  have  the  same  figure  in  popular  usage  of  one 
who  changes  his  residence :  "  He  broke  up  at  Chicago  and  re- 
moved to  New  York."  Paul's  metaphor  here  is  the  military 
one,  to  break  camp.  Compare  2  Cor.  v.  1,  where  the  metaphor 
is  the  striking  of  a  tent.  Some  prefer  the  nautical  image,  cast- 
ing off  from  shore;  but  Paul's  circumstances  naturally  sug- 
gested military  figures ;  and,  what  is  somewhat  strange  in  the 
case  of  one  so  familiar  with  the  sea,  nautical  metaphors  are  rare 
in  his  writings.  There  is  one  at  1  Tim.  i.  19,  of  those  "  who 
concerning  the  faith  have  made  shvpwrecic ;  "  at  Eph.  iv.  14, 
"  tossed  as  by  waves,  and  borne  about  by  every  wind."  Kv^ep- 
v^a-ei<;  governments,  1  Cor.  xii.  28  (see  note),  is  from  Kv^epvdw 
to  steer. 

To  be  with  Christ.  Compare  2  Cor.  v.  6,  8  ;  Acts  vii.  59  ; 
1  Thess.  iv.  14,  17. 

Which  is  far  better  (ttoWo)  /jmXKov  Kpelacrov).  Lit.,  much 
more  better.  For  similar  cumulative  expressions,  see  on  2  Cor. 
iv.  17.  The  best  texts  insert  <yapfor.  So  'Rev.,  for  it  is  very 
far  better. 

24.  To  abide  in  the  flesh  {iiri/iiveiv  iv  ry  aapKi).  See  on 
Col.  i.  23.  To  abide  by  the  flesh.  Compare  Eom.  vi.  1 ;  xi. 
22,  23. 

25.  Furtherance.    See  on  ver.  12. 
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Of  faith.  Kev.,  ^n  the  faith.  To  be  connected  with  both 
furtheroMce  undjoy.  For  promoting  your  faith  and  your  joy 
in  believing.     Yor  joy  of  faith,  compare  Rom.  xv.  13. 

26.  Rejoicing  (KavxvM^)-  The  matter  of  rejoicing,  wrought 
through  your  faith. 

In  Christ  Jesus  for  me  {iv  Xpiara  'Irjcrov  iv  e/Mol).  Con- 
strue in  Christ  Jesus  with  may  abound,  not  with  rejoicing. 
Christ  is  conceived  as  the  element  in  which  the  matter  of  re- 
joicing grows  and  abounds.  For  me,  better,  as  Kev.,  in  m.e. 
The  conjunction  of  the  two  phrases  im.  Christ,  in  m,e,  is  some- 
what confusing.  Paul's  presence  is  the  imm,ediate  cause  of 
their  christian  joy  ;  hence  in  me  y  but  their  rejoicing  in  Paul  is 
in  Christ — a  joy  evolved  within  the  sphere  of  life  in  Christ, 
and  peculiar  to  those  only  to  whom  to  live  is  Christ. 

Coming  {irapova-Las;).     Kev.,  hetter, presence. 

27.  Only.     This  One  thing  I  urge  as  the  only  thing  needful. 

Let  your  conversation  be  {TroXiTevea-J^e).  Only  here  in 
Paul's  writings,  and  elsewhere  only  Acts  xxiii.  1.  The  verb 
means  to  be  a  citizen.  Lit.,  JBe  citizens  worthily  of  the  Gospel. 
Rev.,  Let  your  manner  of  life  be.  Margin,  Behave  as  citizens. 
Compare  Eph.  iii.  19,  and  see  on  ch.  iii.  20.  The  exhortation 
contemplates  the  Philippians  as  members  of  the  christian  com- 
monwealth. The  figure  would  be  naturally  suggested  to  Paul 
by  his  residence  in  Eome,  and  would  appeal  to  the  Philippians 
as  a  Roman  colony,  which  was  a  reproduction  of  the  parent 
commonwealth  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Ye  stand  fast  (o-TT^/cere).  Compare  Eph.  vi.  13 ;  2  Thess. 
ii.  15.     For  the  verb,  see  on  John  i.  26  ;  viii.  44. 

Spirit — mind  {irvevfiaTi — '^v-)(fi).     See  on  Rom.  viii.  4;  xi.  3. 

Striving  together  for  the  faith  (o-um^XoOi/re?  r^  irLcrrei). 
The  verb  occurs  only  here  and  ch.  iv.  3.  The  figure  is  that  of 
an  athletic  contest,  and  is  in  keeping  with  stam.dfast.  JSTot  to 
be  rendered  striving  in  concert  with  the  faith,  thus  personifying 
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faith,  and  making  the  faith  signify  the  gospel  teaching*  For 
thefaMh  as  christian  doctrine,  see  on  Acts  vi.  7.  Faith  is  to  be 
taken  in  its  usual  subjective  sense  of  trust  in  Christ  or  in  the 
Oosjpel.  Together  refers  to  the  mutual  striving  of  the  Philip- 
pians ;  not  to  their  striving  in  concert  with  Paul. 

28.  Terrified  {-Trrvpofievoi).  Only  here  in  the  ITew  Testa- 
ment. Properly  of  the  terror  of  a  startled  horse.  Thus  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  speaking  of  the  chariot-horses  of  Darius  at  the 
battle  of  Issus :  "  Frightened  {irrvpofievoC)  by  reason  of  the  mult- 
itude of  the  dead  heaped  round  them,  they  shook  off  their 
reins  "  (xvii.,  34).  Plutarch  says  :  "  The  multitude  is  not  easy 
to  handle  so  that  it  is  safe  for  any  one  to  take  the  reins ;  but 
it  should  be  held  suflBcient,  if,  not  being  scared  by  sight  or 
sound,  like  a  shy  and  fickle  animal,  it  accept  mastery." 

Which  is  (^T«  iariv).     Seeing  that  it  is. 

An  evident  token  {hhei^ui).  Only  here,  Eom.  iii.  26,  26; 
2  Cor.  viii.  24.  Lit.,  a  pointing  out.  Used  in  Attic  law  of  a 
writ  of  indictment.     A  demonstration  or  proof. 

To  you  of  salvation  {vfilv).  Kead  vimov  of  you.  Kev.,  of 
your  salvation. 

And  that  of  God.  'ReY.,from  God  (aTro).  Lightfoot  finds 
here  an  allusion,  in  accord  with  striving  together,  to  the  sign  of 
life  or  death  given  by  the  populace  in  the  amphitheatre  when 
a  gladiator  was  vanquished,  by  turning  the  thumbs  up  or  down. 
"  The  christian  gladiator  does  not  anxiously  await  the  signal  of 
life  or  death  from  the  fickle  crowd.  The  great  Director  of  the 
contest  Himself  has  given  him  a  sure  token  of  deliverance." 

29.  It  is  given — to  suffer  for  His  sai<e  (ixapla-Sij  ro  virep 
— avTov  •n-dcT'x^eiv).  Every  word  here  is  significant.  Suffering  is 
a  gift  of  grace.  "  It  is  given  "  should  be  "  it  was  given,"  re- 
ferring to  the  gift  bestowed  when  they  became  Christians. 
Suffering  was  the  marriage-gift  when  they  were  espoused  to 
Christ :  the  bounty  when  they  enlisted  in  His  service.     Be- 

*  So  Lightfoot. 
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coming  one  with  Ilim  tliey  entered  into  the  fellowship  of  His 
suffering  (ch.  iii.  10).  The  gift  was  not  suffering  as  such. 
Its  meaning  and  value  lay  in  its  being  for  Ris  sake.  The 
Macedonian  churches,  and  the  Philippian  church  especially, 
were  preeminently  suffering  churches.     See  2  Cor.  viii.  2. 

30.  Conflict  {ar/a>va).     An  athletic  contest.     See  on  striv- 
ing, Col.  i.  29,  and  compare  striving/  together,  ver.  27. 

Ye  saw.    In  his  sufferings  at  Philippi,  Acts   xvi. ;  see   1 
Thess.  ii.  2. 

Hear.     Concerning  my  imprisonment. 


CHAPTER  IL 

1.  Therefore.  Paul  has  spoken,  in  ch.  i.  26,  of  the  Philip- 
pians'  joy  in  his  presence.  Their  joy  is  to  find  expression  in 
duty — in  the  fulfilment  of  their  obligations  as  members  of  the 
christian  commonwealth,  by  fighting  the  good  fight  of  faith 
and  cheerfully  appropriating  the  gift  of  suffering  (ch.  i.  27-29). 
Yer.  30,  alluding  to  his  own  conflicts,  marks  the  transition  from 
the  thought  of  their  joy  to  that  of  his  joy.  Therefore,  since 
such  is  your  duty  and  privilege,  fulfil  my  joy,  and  show  your- 
selves to  be  true  citizens  of  God's  kingdom  by  your  humility 
and  unity  of  spirit. 

Consolation  {irapdKK'qa-i^).  Rev.,  comfort.  Better,  exhort- 
ation. See  on  Luke  vi.  24.  If  Christ,  by  His  example,  suffer- 
ings, and  conflicts,  exhorts  you. 

Comfort  of  love  (Trapa/j.vSiov).  Eev.,  consolation.  Only 
here  in  the  New  Testament.  Prom  Trapd  ieside,  and  /xO^o? 
speech  or  word.  Uapu  has  the  same  force  as  in  TrapdKXrja-K 
exhortation  (see  on  Luke  vi.  24) ;  a  wo7-d  which  comes  to  the 
side  of  one  to  stimulate  or  comfort  him  ;  hence  an  exhortation, 
an  encouragement.  So  Plato :  "  Let  this,  then,  be  our  exhorta- 
tion concerning  marriage  "  ("  Laws,"  773).     A  motive  of  per- 
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Buasion  or  dissuasion.  Plato,  speaking  of  the  fear  of  disgrace, 
or  of  ill-repute,  says :  "  The  obedient  nature  will  readily  yield 
to  such  incentives"  ("Laws,"  880).  Also  an  assuagemeiit  or 
abatement.  So  Sophocles :  "  Offspring  of  the  noble,  ye  are  come 
as  the  assuagement  of  my  woes "  ("  Electra,"  130).  Plato  : 
"  They  say  that  to  the  rich  are  many  consolations  "  ("  Eepub- 
lic,"  329).  Plato  also  calls  certain  fruits  stimulants  {TrapafivSca) 
of  a  sated  appetite  ("  Critias,"  115).  Here  in  the  sense  of  in- 
centive. As  related  to  exhortation,  exhortation  uses  incentive 
as  a  ground  of  appeal.  Christ  exhorts,  appealing  to  love. 
Compare  ch.  i.  9  sqq.  See  Eom.  v.  8  ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  4 ;  2  Cor.  v. 
14 ;  Gal.  v.  13 ;  Eph.  v.  2 ;  1  John  iv.  16,  etc.  The  two  verbs 
kindred  to  exhortation  and  incentive  occur  together  at  1  Thess. 
ii.  11.  See  on  1  Cor.  xiv.  3.  Render  here,  if  any  incentive  of 
love. 

Fellowship  of  the  Spirit.  Communion  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  whose  first  fruit  is  love.  Gal,  v.  22.  Participation  in 
His  gifts  and  influences.  Compare  2  Pet.  i.  4,  and  2  Cor.  xiii. 
13. 

Bowels  and  mercies  (a-TrXwyxva  kuI  olxripij^oi).  For  mercies, 
see  on  2  Cor.  i.  3,  and  compare  Col.  iii.  12. 

2.  Fulfil  {TrXrjpdoa-aTe).     Or  complete.    Compare  John  iii.  29. 

Be  like-minded  {to  avrb  <j)povf}re).  Lit.,  think  the  same 
thing.  The  expression  is  a  general  one  for  concord,  and  is  de- 
fined in  the  two  following  clauses :  unity  of  affection,  the  same 
love  /  unity  of  sentiment,  of  one  accord.  The  general  expres- 
sion is  then  repeated  in  a  stronger  form,  thinking  the  one  thing. 
A.  Y.  and  Kev.,  of  one  mind. 

3.  Let  nothing  be  done  {/ir]Bev).  Eev.,  doing  nothing. 
The  Greek  is  simply  nothing,  depending  either,  as  A.  V.  and 
Pev.,  on  the  verb  to  do  understood,  or  on  thinking  {<ppovovvTe<;) 
of  the  preceding  verse :  thinking  nothing.  The  latter  is  prefer- 
able, since  the  previous  and  the  following  exhortations  relate  to 
thinking  or  feeling  rather  than  to  doing. 

Through  strife  {/caTo,  ipi3e(av).  Rev.,  correctly,  faction. 
Lit.,  according  to  faction.     See  on  Jas.  iii.  14 ;  and  ch.  i. 
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16.     According  to  indicates  faction  as  the  regulative  state  of 
mind. 

Vain  glory  (KevoSo^lav).  Only  here  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  kindred  adjective  tcevoBo^oi  desirous  of  vain  glory,  occurs 
only  at  Gal.  v.  26.  In  the  Septuagint  the  word  is  used  to  de- 
scribe the  worship  of  idols  as  folly  (see  "Wisdom  xiv.  14),  and 
in  4  Mace.  v.  9,  the  verb  mvoho^kw  is  used  of  following  vain 
conceits  about  the  truth.  The  word  is  compounded  of  kew? 
empty,  vain,  and  Zo^a  opinion  (but  not  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment), which,  through  the  intermediate  sense  of  good  ox  favor- 
able opinion,  runs  into  the  meaning  of  glory.  See  on  Apoc. 
i.  6. 

Lowliness  of  mind  (raTreivocppoa-vvT]).     See  on  Matt.  xi.  29. 

4.  Look  (cr/eoTToui/Te?).  Attentively :  fixing  the  attention 
upon,  with  desire  for  or  interest  in.  So  Kom.  xvi.  17 ;  Philip, 
iii.  17;  2  Cor.  iv.  18.  Hence  often  to  aim  at/  compare  o-kottSi; 
the  marTc,  ch.  iii.  14.  Tlie  participles  esteem,ing  and  looking 
are  used  with  the  force  of  imperatives.     See  on  Col.  iii.  16. 

5.  Let  this  mind  be  in  you  (tovto  (j^poveia^a  iv  vfuv).  Lit., 
let  this  T)e  thought  in  you.  The  correct  reading,  however,  is 
^povetre,  lit.,  "  thinlc  this  in  yourselves."  Hev.,  Jiave  this  mind 
in  you. 

6.  Being  in  the  form  of  God  {iv  fiopjtfi  Qeov  vTrdpxtov). 
Being.  Not  the  simple  dvai  to  he,  but  stronger,  denoting  being 
which  is  from  the  beginning.  See  on  Jas.  ii.  15.  It  has  a 
backward  look  into  an  antecedent  condition,  which  has  been  pro- 
tracted into  the  present.  Here  appropriate  to  the  preincarnate 
being  of  Christ,  to  which  the  sentence  refers.  In  itself  it  does 
not  imply  eternal,  but  only  prior  existence.  Form  {p.op^'t)). 
We  must  here  dismiss  from  our  minds  tlie  idea  of  shape.  The 
word  is  used  in  its  philosophic  sense,  to  denote  that  expression 
of  being  which  carries  in  itself  the  distinct! %'e  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  being  to  whom  it  pertains,  and  is  thus  permanently 
identified  with  that  nature  and  character.  Thus  it  is  distin- 
guished from  ax^p-a fashion,  comprising  that  which  appeals  to 
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the  senses  and  which  is  changeable.  Mop(f)^form  *  is  identi- 
fied with  the  essence  of  a  person  or  thing  :  (Tyr^jba  fashion  is  an 
accident  which  may  change  without  affecting  the/brm.  For 
the  manner  in  which  this  difference  is  developed  in  the  kindred 
verbs,  see  on  Matt.  xvii.  2. 

As  applied  here  to  God,  the  word  is  intended  to  describe  that 
mode  in  which  the  essential  being  of  God  expresses  itself.  We 
have  no  word  which  can  convey  this  meaning,  nor  is  it  possible 
for  us  to  formulate  the  reality.  Form  inevitably  carries  with 
it  to  us  the  idea  of  shaj>e.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  essential 
personality  of  God  may  express  itself  in  a  mode  apprehensible 
by  the  perception  of  pure  spiritual  intelligences ;  but  the  mode 
itself  is  neither  apprehensible  nor  conceivable  by  human 
minds. 

This  mode  of  expression,  this  setting  of  the  divine  essence,  is 
not  identical  with  the  essence  itself,  but  is  identified  with  it,  as 
its  natural  and  appropriate  expression,  answering  to  it  in  every 
particular.  It  is  the  perfect  expression  of  a  perfect  essence. 
It  is  not  something  imposed  from  without,  but  something  which 
proceeds  from  the  very  depth  of  the  perfect  being,  and  into 
which  that  being  perfectly  unfolds,  as  light  from  fire. 

To  say,  then,  that  Christ  was  in  the  form  of  God,  is  to  say 
that  He  existed  as  essentially  one  with  God.  The  expression 
of  deity  through  human  nature  (ver.  Y)  thus  has  its  background 
in  the  expression  of  deity  as  deity  in  the  eternal  ages  of  God's 
being.  Whatever  the  mode  of  this  expression,  it  marked  the 
being  of  Christ  in  the  eternity  before  creation.  As  iheform 
of  God  was  identified  with  the  ieing  of  God,  so  Christ,  being 
in  the  form  of  God,  was  identified  with  the  being,  nature,  and 
personality  of  God. 

This /brm,  not  being  identical  with  the  divine  essence,  but 
dependent  upon  it,  and  necessarily  implying  it,  can  be  parted 
with  or  laid  aside.  Since  Christ  is  one  with  God,  and  therefore 
pure  being,  absolute  existence,  He  can  exist  without  the  form. 
This  form  of  God  Christ  laid  aside  in  His  incarnation. 


*  I  use  form  for  the  sake  of  the  English  reader,  not  as  adequately  express- 
ing the  original. 
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Thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God  {ovx  ^p- 
•jrar/fiov  7)'^r)(TaTo  to  eivai  'laa  &ew).  Robhery  is  explained  in 
three  ways.  1.  A  robbing,  the  act.  2.  The  thing  robbed,  a 
piece  of  plunder.  3.  A  prise,  a  thing  to  be  grasped.  Here  in 
the  last  sense. 

Paul  does  not  then  say,  as  A.  V.,  that  Christ  did  not  thinh 
it  robbery  to  be  equal  with  Ood :  for,  1,  that  fact  goes  without 
saying  in  the  previous  expression,  being  in  the  form  of  God. 
2.  On  this  explanation  the  statement  is  very  awkward.  Christ, 
being  in  the  form  of  God,  did  not  think  it  robbery  to  be  equal 
with  God ;  but,  after  which  we  should  naturally  expect,  on  the 
other  hand,  claimed  and  asserted  equality :  whereas  the  state- 
ment is  :  Christ  was  in  the  form  of  God  and  did  not  think  it 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  but  (instead)  emptied  Himself. 
Christ  held  fast  His  assertion  of  divine  dignity,  but  relinquished 
it.     The  antithesis  is  thus  entirely  destroyed. 

Taking  the  word  dpirayfibv  (A.  V.,  robbery)  to  mean  a  highly 
prized  possession,  we  understand  Paul  to  say  that  Christ,  be- 
ing, before  His  incarnation,  in  the  form  of  God,  did  not  regard 
His  divine  equality  as  a  prize  which  was  to  be  grasped  at  and 
retained  at  all  hazards,  but,  on  the  contrary,  laid  aside  the  form 
of  God,  and  took  upon  Himself  the  nature  of  man.  The  em- 
phasis in  the  passage  is  upon  Christ's  humiliation.  The  fact 
of  His  equality  with  God  is  stated  as  a  background,  in  order 
to  throw  the  circumstances  of  His  incarnation  into  stronger  re- 
lief. Hence  the  peculiar  form  of  Paul's  statement,  Christ's 
great  object  was  to  identify  Himself  with  humanity ;  not  to 
appear  to  men  as  divine  but  as  human.  Had  He  come  into 
the  world  emphasizing  His  equality  with  God,  the  world  would 
have  been  amazed,  but  not  saved.  He  did  not  grasp  at  this. 
The  rather  He  counted  humanity  His  prize,  and  so  laid  aside 
the  conditions  of  His  preexistent  state,  and  became  man. 

7.  Made    Himself  of  no    reputation    {eavrbv   Mvcaaev).* 


*  "  The  diversity  of  opinion  prevailing  among  interpreters  in  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  this  passage  is  enough  to  fill  the  student  with  despair,  and  to 
afflict  him  with  intellectual  paralysis"  (Bruce,  " The  Humiliation  of  Christ  " 
p.  11). 
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Lit.,  emptied  Himself.  The  general  sense  is  that  He  divested 
Himself  of  that  peculiar  mode  of  existence  which  was  proper 
and  peculiar  to  Him  as  one  with  God.  He  laid  aside  the  form 
of  God.  In  so  doing,  He  did  not  divest  Himself  of  His  divine 
nature.  The  change  was  a  change  of  state:  the  form  of  a 
servant  for  the  form  of  God.  His  personality  continued  the 
same.  His  self-emptying  was  not  self-extinction,  nor  was  the 
divine  Being  changed  into  a  mere  man.  In  His  humanity  He 
retained  the  consciousness  of  deity,  and  in  His  incarndlte  state 
carried  out  the  mind  which  animated  Him  before  His  incarna- 
tion. He  was  not  unable  to  assert  equality  with  God.  He  was 
able  not  to  assert  it. 

Form  of  a  servant  (jj,op<f>r]v  SovKov).  The  same  word  iorfortn 
as  in  the  phrase  form  of  God,  and  with  the  same  sense.  The 
mode  of  expression  of  a  slave's  being  is  indeed  apprehensible, 
and  is  associated  with  human  shape,  but  it  is  not  this  side  of 
the  fact  which  Paul  is  developing.  It  is  that  Christ  assumed 
that  mode  of  being  which  answered  to,  and  was  the  complete 
and  characteristic  expression  of,  the  slave's  being.  The  mode 
itself  is  not  defined.  This  is  appropriately  inserted  here  as 
bringing  out  the  contrast  with  counted  not  equality  with  God, 
etc.  What  Christ  grasped  at  in  His  incarnation  was  not  divine 
sovereignty,  but  service. 

Was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men  {iv  ofwrnfian  avS-pcliTrcov 
yevofievo^).  Lit.,  becoming  in,  etc.  l^otice  the  choice  of  the 
verb,  not  was,  but  became:  entered  into  a  new  state.  Likeness. 
The  word  does  not  imply  the  reality  of  our  Lord's  humanity, 
as  fJMp(f)v  form  implied  the  reality  of  His  deity.  Tliat  fact  is 
stated  in  tli-e  form  of  a  servant.  IN'either  is  dicwv  image  em- 
ployed, which,  for  our  purposes,  implies  substantially  the  same 
as  fioptjyq.  See  on  Col.  i.  15.  As  form  of  a  servant  exhibits 
the  inmost  reality  of  Christ's  condition  as  a  servant — that  He 
became  really  and  essentially  the  servant  of  men  (Luke  xxii. 
27) — so  likeness  of  men  expresses  the  fact  that  His  mode  of 
manifestation  resembled  what  men  are.  This  leaves  room  for 
the  assumption  of  another  side  of  His  nature — the  divine — in 
the  likeness  of  which  He  did  not  appear.  As  He  appealed  to 
Vol.  III.— 38 
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men,  He  was  like  themselves,  with  a  real  likeness ;  but  this  like- 
ness to  men  did  not  express  His  whole  self.  The  totality  of 
His  being  could  not  appear  to  men,  for  that  involved  the  form 
of  God.  Hence  the  apostle  views  Him  solely  as  He  could  ap- 
pear to  men.  All  that  was  possible  was  a  real  and  complete 
likeness  to  humanity.  What  He  was  essentially  and  eternally 
could  not  enter  into  His  human  mode  of  existence.  Humanly 
He  was  like  men,  but  regarded  with  reference  to  His  whole 
self,  He'  was  not  identical  with  man,  because  there  was  an  ele- 
ment of  His  personality  which  did  not  dwell  in  them — equality 
with  God.  Hence  the  statement  of  His  human  manifestation 
is  necessarily  limited  by  this  fact,  and  is  confined  to  likeness 
and  does  not  extend  to  identity.  "  To  affirm  likeness  is  at  once 
to  assert  similarity  and  to  deny  sameness  "  (Dickson).  See  on 
Eom.  viii.  3. 

8.  Being  found  in  fashion  as  a  nnan  {(TX'nH^Ti'  evpe!^eh  &>? 
dvSpeoiro';).  Some  expositors  connect  these  words  with  the  pre- 
ceding clause,  thus:  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  men  and 
being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man  /  a  new  sentence  beginning 
with  He  humbled  Himself.  The  general  sense  is  not  altered 
by  this  change,  and  there  is  great  force  in  Meyer's  remark  that 
the  preceding  thought,  in  the  likeness  ofm^n,  is  thus  "  emphati- 
cally exhausted."  On  the  other  hand,  it  breaks  the  connection 
with  the  following  sentence,  which  thus  enters  very  abruptly. 
ISTotice  being  found.  After  He  had  assumed  the  conditions  of 
humanity,  and  men's  attention  was  drawn  to  Him,  they  found 
Him  like  a  man.  Compare  Isa.  liii.  2.  "If  we  looked  at  Him, 
there  was  no  sightliness  that  we  should  delight  in  Him." 

Fashion  (crxv/J'aTi).  That  which  is  purely  outward  and  ap- 
peals to  the  senses.  The  form  of  a  servant  is  concerned  with 
the  fact  that  the  manifestation  as  a  servant  corresponded 
with  the  real  fact  that  Christ  came  as  the  servant  of  man- 
kind. In  the  phrase  in  the  likeness  of  men  the  thought  is  still 
linked  with  that  of  His  essential  nature  which  rendered  possible 
a  likeness  to  men,  but  not  an  absolute  identity  with  men.  In 
being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man  the  thought  is  confined  to  the 
outward  guise  as  it  appealed  to  the  sense  of  mankind.     Like- 
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ness  states  the  fact  of  real  resemblance  to  men  in  mode  of  exist- 
ence :  fas/lion  defines  the  outward  mode  and  form.  As  a  man. 
Not  being  found  a  man  :  not  what  He  was  recognized  to  be, 
but  as  a  man,  keeping  up  the  idea  of  semblance  expressed  in 
likeness. 

He  humbled  Himself  (eTaTreivwa-ev  eavrov).  Not  the  same 
as  emptied  Himself,  ver.  Y.  It  defines  that  word,  showing  how 
the  self -emptying  manifests  itself. 

Became  obedient  unto  death  {yevofievoi — fj-ixpi)-  Became, 
compare  Apoc.  i.  18.  Unto.  The  Kev.  very  judiciously  inserts 
eroen  /  for  the  A.  V.  is  open  to  the  interpretation  that  Christ 
rendered  obedience  to  death.  Unto  is  up  to  the  point  of. 
Christ's  obedience  to  God  was  rendered  to  the  extent  of  laying 
down  His  life. 

Of  the  cross.  Forming  a  climax  of  humiliation.  He  sub- 
mitted not  only  to  death,  but  to  the  death  of  a  malefactor. 
The  Mosaic  law  had  uttered  a  curse  against  it,  Deut.  xxi.  23, 
and  the  Gentiles  reserved  it  for  malefactors  and  slaves.  Hence 
the  shame  associated  with  the  cross,  Heb.  xii.  2.  This  was  the 
offence  or  stunibling-hloch  of  the  cross,  which  was  so  often  urged 
by  the  Jews  against  the  Christians.  See  on  Gal.  iii.  13.  To  a 
.  Greek,  accustomed  to  clothe  his  divinities  with  every  outward 
attribute  of  grace  and  beauty,  the  summons  to  worship  a  cruci- 
fied malefactor  appealed  z.%  foolishness,  1  Cor.  i.  23. 

9.  Wherefore  {^vo).     In  consequence  of  this  humiliation. 

Hath  highly  exalted  {virepv-^wcrev).  Lit.,  exalted  above. 
Compare  Matt,  xxiii.  12. 

Hath  given  {exaplo-aro).  Freely  bestowed,  even  as  Jesus 
freely  offered  Himself  to  humiliation. 

A  name.  Rev.,  correctly,  the  name.  This  expression  is 
differently  explained :  either  the  particular  name  given  to 
Christ,  as  Jesus  or  Lm'd  ;  or  name  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  dig- 
nity or  glory,  which  is  a  common  Old-Testament  usage,  and 
occurs  in  Eph.  i.  21 ;  Heb.  i.  4.  Under  the  former  explanation 
a  variety  of  names  are  proposed,  as  Son  of  God,  Lord,  God, 
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Christ  Jesus.  The  sense  of  the  personal  name  Jesus  seems  to 
meet  all  the  conditions,  and  the  personal  sense  is  the  simpler, 
since  Jesus  occurs  immediately  after  with  the  word  name,  and 
again  Jesus  Christ  in  ver.  11.  The  name  Jesus  was  bestowed 
on  Christ  at  the  beginning  of  His  humiliation,  hvit projpheUcally 
as  the  One  who  should  save  His  people  from  their  sins,  Matt.  i. 

21.  It  was  the  personal  name  of  others  besides  ;  but  if  that  is 
an  objection  here,  it  is  equally  an  objection  in  ver.  10.  The 
dignity  is  expressed  by  above  every  name.  He  bears  the  name 
in  His  glory.     See  Acts  ix.  5.     See  on  Matt.  i.  21. 

10.  At  the  name  of  Jesus  (eV  rat  ovoiiari).  Eev.,  better, 
in  the  name.  The  name  means  here  the  personal  name ;  but 
as  including  all  that  is  involved  in  the  name.  See  on  Matt, 
xxviii.  19.  Hence  the  salutation  is  not  at  the  name  of  Jesus, 
as  by  bowing  when  the  name  is  uttered,  but,  as  Ellicott  rightly 
says :  "  the  spiritual  sphere,  the  holy  element  as  it  were,  in 
which  every  prayer  is  to  be  offered  and  every  knee  to  bow." 
Compare  Eph.  v.  20. 

Things  in  heaven,  etc.     Compare  Apoc.  v.  13 ;  Eph.  i.  20, 

22.  The  words  may  apply  either  to  all  intelligent  beings  or 
to  all  things.  The  latter  is  in  accord  with  Paul's  treatment 
of  the  creation  collectively  in  Eom.  viii.  19-22,  and  with  the 
Old-Testament  passages,  in  which  all  nature  is  represented  as 
praising  God,  as  Ps.  cxlviii. ;  Ixv.  13. 

11.  Confess  (i^ofioTwyi^ffeTai).  See  on  Matt.  iii.  6 ;  thank. 
Matt.  xi.  25  ;  Eom.  xiv.  11.  The  vei-b  may  also  be  rendered 
thank,  as  Matt.  xi.  25 ;  Luke  x.  21,  that  meaning  growing  out 
of  the  sense  of  open,  joyful  acknowledgment.  The  sense  here 
is  that  of  frank,  open  confession.* 


*  There  is  no  objeoti.on  to  adding  the  idea  loith  thanksgiving,  as  Lightf  cot ; 
but  his  statement  that  the  word  has  this  secondary  sense  in  Isa.  xlv.  23,  which 
Paul  here  adapts,  and  which  is  quoted  Rom.  xiv.  10,  11,  needs  qualifying, 
as  the  Septuagint  texts  vary,  and  the  word  is  found  only  in  the  Alexandrian, 
"  which  is  open  to  the  suspicion  of  having  been  conformed  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment "  (Toy).  The  Hebrew  is  swear.  In  the  Vatican  Septuagint,  swear  by 
God. 
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To  the  glory,  etc.     Ooanect  with  confess. 

12.  Not  as  in  my  presence  only.  Connect  with  work  out, 
not  with  obeyed.  Do  not  work  out  your  salvation  as  though 
impelled  to  action  by  my  presence  merely. 

Much  more.  Than  if  I  were  present;  for  in  my  absence 
even  greater  zeal  and  care  are  necessary. 

Work  out  your  own  salvation  (t^v  kavr&v  aarrjplav  xarep- 
7afeo-^e).  _ Carry  out  "  to  the  goal"  (Bengel).  Complete.  See 
on  Rom.  vii.  8.  Your  own  salvation.  There  is  a  saving  work 
which  God  only  can  do  for  you;  but  there  is  also  a  work 
which  you  must  do  for  yourselves.  The  work  of  your  sal- 
vation is  not  completed  in  God's  work  in  you.  God's  work 
must  be  carried  out  by  yourselves.  "  Whatever  rest  is  provided 
by  Christianity  for  the  children  of  God,  it  is  certainly  never 
contemplated  that  it  should  supersede  personal  effort.  And 
any  rest  which  ministers  to  indifference  is  immoral  and  unreal 
— it  makes  parasites  and  not  men.  Just  because  God  worketh 
in  him,  as  the  evidence  and  triumph  of  it,  the  true  child  of 
God  works  out  his  own  salvation — works  it  out  having  really 
received  it — not  as  a  light  thing,  a  superfluous  labor,  but  with 
fear  and  trembling  as  a  reasonable  and  indispensable  service  " 
(Druramond,  "  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,"  p.  335). 
Human  agency  is  included  in  God's  completed  work.  In  the 
saving  work  of  grace  God  imparts  a  new  moral  power  to  work. 
Compare  Eom.  vi.  8-13 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  1.  Believe  as  if  you  had 
no  power.     Work  as  if  you  had  no  God. 

Fear  and  trembling.  Compare  2  Cor.  vii.  15;  Eph.  vi.  5. 
Not  slavish  terror,  but  wholesome,  serious  caution.  "  This 
fear  is  self-distrust ;  it  is  tenderness  of  conscience ;  it  is  vigi- 
lance against  temptation ;  it  is  the  fear  which  inspiration  op- 
poses to  high-mindedness  in  the  admonition  '  be  not  high- 
minded  but  fear.'  It  is  taking  heed  lest  we  fall;  it  is  a 
constant  apprehension  of  the  deceitfulness  of  the  heart,  and  of 
the  insidiousness  and  power  of  inward  corruption.  It  is  the 
caution  and  circumspection  which  timidly  shrinks  from  what- 
ever would  offend  and  dishonor  God  and  the  Saviour.    And 
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these  the  child  of  God  will  feel  and  exercise  the  more  he  rises 
above  the  enfeebling,  disheartening,  distressing  influence  of  the 
fear  which  hath  torment.  "Well  might  Solomon  say  of  such 
fear,  '  happy  is  the  man  that  feareth  alway ' "  (Wardlaw  "  On 
Proverbs,"  xxviii.,  14).     Compare  1  Pet.  i.  17. 

13.  For  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you.  Completing 
and  guarding  the  previous  statement.  In  you,  not  among  you. 
Worketh,  {ivepy&v).  See  on  Mark  vi.  14;  Jas.  v.  16.  The 
verb  means  effectual  working.  In  the  active  voice,  to  be  at 
work.  In  the  middle  voice,  as  here  (used  only  by  James  and 
Paul,  and  only  of  things),  to  display  one's  acti/vity  ;  show  one's 
self  ojperatwe.     Compare  Eph.  iii.  20. 

To  will  and  to  do  {to  3-eketv  koX  to  ivepyeiv).  Lit.,  the  will- 
ing and  the  doing.  Both  are  from  God,  and  are  of  one  piece, 
so  that  he  who  wills  inevitably  does.  The  willing  which  is 
wrought  by  God,  by  its  own  nature  and  pressure,  works  out 
into  action.  "We  will,  but  God  works  the  will  in  us.  We 
work,  therefore,  but  God  works  the  working  in  us  "  (Augus- 
tine). For  to  do.  Rev.  substitutes  to  work,  thus  preserving  the 
harmony  in  the  Greek  between  "  God  which  worketh "  and 
"to  work." 

Of  His  good  pleasure  (vTrep  t^?  evBoKva?).  Eev.,  better, 
for  His,  etc.  Lit,  for  the  sake  of;  in  order  to  subserve.  See 
1  Tim.  ii.  4. 

14.  IVIurmurings  (7077i'a-/iwi;).  See  on  Jude  16;  John  vi. 
41.     Compare  1  Cor.  x.  10. 

Disputings  (hiaXoyKj-ficov).  See  on  Mark  vii.  21.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  disputings  is  a  legitimate  meaning.  The 
kindred  verb  SidXoyl^ofiai  is  invariably  used  in  the  sense  of 
to  reason  or  discuss,  either  with  another  or  in  one's  own  mind 
Matt.  xvi.  7 ;  xxi.  25  ;  Mark  ii.  6  ;  Luke  xii.  17.  The  noun  is 
sometimes  rendered  thoughts,  as  Matt.  xv.  19 ;  Mark  vii.  21  • 
but  with  the  same  idea  underlying  it,  of  a  suspicion  or  doubt, 
causing  inward  discussion.  See  1  Tim.  ii.  8.  Better  here 
questionings  or  doublings.     See  on  Rom.  xiv.  1,     The  mur- 
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muriug  is  the  moral,  the  doubting  the  intellectual  rebellion 
against  God. 

15.  May  be — harmless  {yevrjo-l^e — uKepaioi).  May  he  is 
rather  may  prove  or  show  yoursehies  to  ie.  Harmless,  lit.,  un- 
mixed. See  on  Matt.  x.  16.  Better,  guileless.  Blameless  in 
the  sight  of  others ;  guileless  in  your  own  liearts. 

Sons  of  God  (reKva).  Kev.,  better,  children.  See  on  John 
i.  12.     Compare  Deut.  xxxii.  5. 

Without  rebuke  {cifjbcofia).  Rev.,  correctly,  without  hlemish. 
See  on  Col.  i.  22.  The  word  is  epexegetical  of  the  two  preced- 
ing epithets,  unblemished  in  reputation  and  in  reality. 

Crooked  and  perverse  {a-KoXM<; — BieaTpafiiJ,evrj<;).  Crooked, 
see  on  untoward.  Acts  ii.  40 ;  froward,  1  Pet.  ii.  18.  Per- 
verse, lit.,  warped,  twisted.  See  on  Matt.  xvii.  17 ;  Luke  xxiii. 
14. 

Ye  shine  (<palvea^e).  Rev.,  more  correctly,  ye  are  seen. 
Compare  Matt.  xxiv.  27 ;  Apoc.  xviii.  23,  A.  Y.,  where  the 
same  error  occurs.  Shine  would  require  the  verb  in  the  active 
voice,  as  John  i.  5 ;  v.  35. 

Lights  {(jima-rfjpei).  Only  here  and  Apoc.  xxi.  11,  see  note. 
Properly,  luminaries.  So  Rev.,  in  margin.  Generally  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.     See  Gen.  i.  14,  16,  Sept. 

In  the  world.  Connect  with  ye  are  seen,  not  with  lumin- 
aries. The  world,  not  only  material,  but  moral.  For  the 
moral  sense  of  Koafia  world,  see  on  John  i.  9. 

16.  Holding  forth  (eVe^^oi/re?).  The  verb  means  literally  to 
hold  upon  or  apply.  Hence  to^a;  attention  upon,  as  Luke  xiv. 
7  •  Acts  iii.  5  ;  1  Tim.  iv.  16.  In  Acts  xix.  22,  stayed :  where 
the  idea  at  bottom  is  the  same — kept  to.  So  in  Sept.,  Job 
xxvii.  8,  of  setting  the  heart  on  gain.  Job  xxx.  26,  ''fixed  my 
mind  on  good."  In  Gen.  viii.  10,  of  Noah  waiting.  In  classi- 
cal Greek,  to  hold  out,  present,  as  to  offer  wine  to  a  guest  or 
the  breast  to  an  infant.  Also  to  stop,  keep  down,  confine,  cease. 
Here  in  the  sense  oipresenting  or  offering,  as  A.  Y.  and  Eev., 
holding  forth. 
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That  I  may  rejoice  {ek  Kavxvf''''-  efioT).  Lit.,ybr  a  cause 
of  glorying  utito  me. 

In  the  day  of  Christ  (eiV  ^/tepav  Xpia-rov).  Lit.,  against  the 
day,  as  ch.  i.  10.  The  phrase  day  of  Christ  is  peculiar  to  this 
epistle.     The  usual  expression  is  day  of  the  Lord. 

Have  not  run  {ovk  eSpafiov).  Rev.,  better,  did  not  run. 
Aorist  tense,  Ignatius  writes  to  Polycarp  to  ordain  some  one 
"  beloved  and  unwearied,  who  may  be  styled  God''s  courier " 
{!^eoBp6fio<;.     To  Polycarp,  vii.). 

17.  i  am  offered  {a-'TrivSofiai).  Lit.,  T  am  poured  out  as  a 
lihation.  The  figure  is  that  of  a  sacrifice,  in  which  the  Philip- 
pians  are  the  priests,  offering  their  faith  to  God,  and  Paul's 
life  is  the  libation  poured  out  at  this  offering.  Compare  2  Cor. 
xii.  15 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  6.  Ignatius :  "  Brethren,  I  am  lavishly 
poured  out  in  love  for  you  "  (Philadelphia,  v.). 

Upon  the  sacrifice,  etc.  (eVi').  The  image  is  probably  drawn 
from  heathen  rather  than  from  Jewisli  sacrifices,  since  Paul 
was  writing  to  converted  heathen.  According  to  Josephus,  the 
Jewish  libation  was  poured  round  and  not  upon  the  altar ;  but 
the  preposition  eVt  used  here,  was  also  used  to  describe  it.  At 
all  events,  iiri  may  be  rendered  at,  which  would  suit  either. 

Sacrifice  and  service  {Sva-ta  kuI  XeLTovpjla).  Sacrifice,  as 
uniformly  in  the  Kew  Testament,  the  thing  sacrificed.  Service, 
see  on  ministration,  Luke  i.  23,  and  ministered.  Acts  xiii.  2. 
In  the  Old  Testament,  used  habitually  of  the  ministry  of  priests 
and  Levites ;  also  of  Samuel's  service  to  God ;  1  Sam.  ii.  18 ; 
iii.  1.  Of  service  to  men,  1  Kings  i.  4,  15.  In  the  apostolic 
writings  this  and  its  kindred  words  are  used  of  services  to  both 
God  and  man.  See  Eom.  xiii.  6 ;  xv.  16 ;  Luke  i.  23 ;  Eom. 
XV.  27 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  12 ;  Philip,  ii.  25. 

Of  your  faith.     Offered  by  you  as  a  sacrifice  to  God. 

Rejoice  with  (<rvyxaipco).  There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
reason  for  rendering  congratulate. 

20.  Lil<e  minded  {Icro^^vxov).  Only  here  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    With  Paul  himself,  not  Timothy. 
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Who  (ocTTts).     Double  relative,  classifying:  such  that  he. 

Naturally  {rfvqaiwt).  Rev.,  trvZy.  The  adverb  only  here 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  kindred  adjective  yuTjaio^  true, 
own,  occurs  1  Tim.  i.  2 ;  Tit.  i.  4 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  8  (see  note). 

21.  All  (ot  Trarre?).  7%e  all ;  that  is,  one  and  all.  The  ex- 
pression, however,  must  have  limitations,  since  it  cannot  include 
those  spoken  of  in  ch.  i.  14,  17.  It  probably  means,  all  except 
Timothy,  that  he  has  at  his  disposal  of  those  who  would  natur- 
ally be  selected  for  such  an  office. 

22.  In  the  Gospel  {eh  to  eixvyyiXiov).  In  furtherance  of,  as 
ch.  i.  5.     So  Rev. 

23.  I  shall  see  {d<f>cBm).  The  compounded  preposition  diro 
gives  the  sense  of  looking  away  from  the  present  condition  of 
affairs  to  what  is  going  to  t^irn  out. 

25.  Epaphroditus.  Mentioned  only  in  this  epistle.  See  on 
Epaphras,  Philem.  23.  The  name  is  derived  from  Aphrodite 
(Yenus),  and  means  charming. 

Messenger  {airbaToKov).  The  same  word  as  apostle,  one 
sent  %oith  a  coinmission. 

He  that  ministered  (\eiTovpyov).  Kindred  with  Xetrovpyia 
service,  in  ver.  17.     Rev.,  minister. 

26.  Was  full  of  heaviness  {^v  dBrnMov&v).  Rev.,  was  sore 
troubled.     Used  of  Christ  in  Gethsemane,  Matt.  xxvi.  27. 

27.  Sorrow  upon  sorrow  Q\,vvr]v  iirl  XvTrrjv).  The  accusa- 
tive implies  motion.  Sorrow  coming  upon  sorrow,  as  wave 
after  wave. 

30.  The  work  of  Christ.  The  text  varies;  some  reading 
work  of  the  Lord,  and  others  the  work  absolutely.  If  the  latter, 
the  meaning  is  labor  for  the  Gospel ;  compare  Acts  xv.  38.  If 
the  Lord  or  Christ,  the  reference  may  be  to  the  special  service 
of  Epaphroditus  in  bringing  the  contribution  of  the  Philip- 
pians. 

Not  regarding  his  life  {'rrapa^ovXeverduevo';  rfi  yfrvxv)-  f^ie 
correct  reading  is  7rapa0o\evcrdfji,evo<;,  meaning  to  venture,  to  ex- 
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2)ose  one's  self.  It  was  also  a  gambler's  word,  to  throw  down 
a  stake.  Hence  Paul  says  that  Epaphroditus  recklessly  exposed 
his  life.  Rev.,  hazarding.  The  brotherhoods  of  the  ancient 
Church,  who  cared  for  the  sick  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  were 
called  paraholani,*  or  recTdess persons. 

Your  lack  of  service  (to  v/awi'  vaTeprifia  Xeirovpyia^).  An 
unfortunate  rendering,  since  it  might  be  taken  to  imply  some 
neglect  on  the  Philippians'  part.  Kev.,  that  which  was  lacking 
in  your  service.  The  expression  is  complimentary  and  affec- 
tionate, to  tlie  effect  that  all  that  was  wanting  in  the  matter  of 
their  service  was  their  ministration  in  person,  which  was  sup- 
plied by  Epaphroditus. 


CHAPTER    III. 

1.  Finally  (to  XotTToV).  lAt.,  for  the  rest.  Frequent  in  Paul's 
writings  in  introducing  the  conclusions  of  his  letters.  See  1 
Thess.  iv.  1 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  1 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  11,  note.  Evidently  Paul 
was  about  to  close  his  letter,  when  his  thought  was  directed 
into  another  channel — the  Judaizing  teachers,  and  their  at- 
tempts to  undermine  his  influence. 

Rejoice  (xaipere).     See  on  2  Cor.  xiii.  11. 

The  same  things.  It  is  doubtful  what  is  referred  to.  Pos- 
sibly previous  letters,  or  the  dissensions  in  the  Church. 

Grievous  (oKVJjpov).  Only  here.  Matt.  xxv.  26;  Eom.  xii. 
11,  in  both  instances  rendered  slothful.  From  oKvim  to  delay. 
Hence,  in  classical  Greek,  shrinking,  backward,  unready.  The 
idea  of  delay  underlies  the  secondary  sense,  hurdensome,  trouble- 
some. It  is  the  vexation  arising  from  weary  waiting,  and  which 
appears  in  the  middle  English  irken  to  tire  or  to  become  tired, 
cognate  with  the  Latin  urgere  to  press,  and  English  irk,  irk- 
some, work. 


*See  a  lively  description  in  Kingsley's  "Hypatia,"  ch.  t. 
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2.  Beware  (^eTrere).  Lit.,  looTc  to.  Compare  Mark  iv. 
24 ;  viii.  15  ;  Luke  xxi.  8. 

Dogs.  E.ev.,  correctly,  t?ve  dogs,  referring  to  a  well-known 
party — the  Judaizers.  These  were  nominally  Christians  who 
accepted  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  but  as  the  Saviour  of  Israel  only. 
They  insisted  that  Christ's  kingdom  could  be  entered  only 
through  the  gate  of  Judaism.  Only  circumcised  converts  were 
fully  accepted  by  God.  They  appeared  quite  early  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church,  and  are  those  referred  to  in  Acts  xv.  1. 
Paul  was  the  object  of  their  special  hatred  and  abuse.  They 
challenged  his  birth,  his  authority,  and  his  motives.  "  '  Paul 
must  be  destroyed,'  was  as  truly  their  watcliword  as  the  cry  for 
the  destruction  of  Carthage  had  been  of  old  to  the  Poman 
senator "  (Stanley,  "  Sermons  and  Lectures  on  the  Apostolic 
Age  ").  These  are  referred  to  in  ch.  i.  16  ;  and  the  whole  pas- 
sage in  the  present  chapter,  from  ver.  3  to  ver.  11,  is  worthy 
of  study,  being  full  of  incidental  hints  lurking  in  single  words, 
and  not  always  apparent  in  our  versions ;  hints  which,  while 
they  illustrate  the  main  point  of  the  discussion,  are  also  aimed 
at  the  assertions  of  the  Judaizers.  Dogs  was  a  term  of  reproach 
among  both  Greeks  and  Jews.  Homer  uses  it  of  both  women 
and  men,  implying  shamelessness  in  the  one,  and  recklessness 
in  the  other.  Thus  Helen :  "  Brother-in-law  of  me,  a  mischief- 
devising  dog  "  ("  Iliad,"  vi.,  344).  Teucer  of  Hector :  "  I  can- 
not hit  this  raging  dog"  ("Iliad,"  viii.,  298).  Dr.  Thomson 
says  of  the  dogs  in  oriental  towns :  "  They  lie  about  the  streets 
in  such  numbers  as  to  render  it  difficult  and  often  dangerous  to 
pick  one's  way  over  and  amongst  them — a  lean,  hungry,  and 
sinister  brood.  They  have  no  owners,  but  upon  some  principle 
known  only  to  themselves,  they  combine  into  gangs,  each  of 
which  assumes  jurisdiction  over  a  particular  street ;  and  they 
attack  with  the  utmost  ferocity  all  canine  intruders  into  their 
territory.  In  those  contests,  and  especially  during  the  night, 
they  keep  up  an  incessant  barking  and  howling,  such  as  is  rarely 
heard  in  any  European  city.  The  imprecations  of  David  upon 
his  enemies  derive  their  significance,  therefore,  from  this  i-efer- 
ence  to  one  of  the  most  odious  of  oriental  annoyances"  ("Land 
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and  Book,"  Central  Palestine  and  Phoenicia,  593).  See  Ps. 
lix.  6 ;  xxii.  16.  Being  unclean  animals,  dogs  were  used  to  de- 
note what  was  unholy  or  profane.  So  Matt.  vii.  6 ;  Apoc.  xxii. 
15.  The  Israelites  are  forbidden  in  Deuteronomy  to  bring  the 
price  of  a  dog  into  the  house  of  God  for  any  vow :  Deut.  xxiii. 
18.  The  Gentiles  of  the  Christian  era  were  denominated 
"  dogs  "  by  the  Jews,  see  Matt.  xv.  26.  Paul  here  retorts  upon 
them  their  own  epithet. 

Evil  workers.     Compare  deceitful  worhers,  2  Cor.  xi.  13. 

Concision  {KaTaTo/xrjv).  Only  here  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  kindred  verb  occurs  in  the  Septuagint  only,  of  mutilations 
forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law.  See  Lev.  xxi.  5.  The  noun 
here  is  a  play  upon  'TrepiTOfirj  circumcision.  It  means  mutila- 
tion. Paul  bitterly  characterizes  those  who  were  not  of  the  true 
circumcision  (Eom.  ii.  28,  29 ;  Col.  ii.  11  ;  Eph.  ii.  11)  as 
merely  mutilated.  Compare  Gal.  v.  12,  where  he  uses  diroKoir- 
reiv  to  cut  off,  of  those  who  would  impose  circumcision  upon 
the  Christian  converts :  "  I  would  they  would  cut  themselves 
o-ff  who  trouble  you ; "  that  is,  not  merely  circumcise,  but 
mutilate  themselves  like  the  priests  of  Cybele. 

3.  The  circumcision.  The  abstract  term  for  those  who  are 
circumcised.  In  the  Old  Testament,  circumcision  was  a  meta- 
phor for  purity.  See  Lev.  xxvi.  41 ;  Deut.  x.  16 ;  xxx.  6 ; 
Ezek.  xliv.  7,  etc. 

Worship  God  in  the  spirit  (Tn/eu/iart  ©eoS  XaTpeiJoi^re?). 
The  correct  reading  is  ©eou  of  God.  Eeuder,  as  Rev.,  worship 
hy  the  Spirit  of  God.  Worship.  See  on  Apoc.  xxii.  3.  Paul 
uses  the  Jews'  word  which  denoted  their  own  service  of  Jehovah 
as  His  peculiar  people.  Compare  Acts  xxvi.  7.  A  Jew  would 
be  scandalized  by  the  application  of  this  term  to  Christian  wor- 
ship. 

Rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus  {Kavxo>t^voi).  Eev.,  better,  glory. 
Compare  Jer.  ix.  23,  24,  and  1  Cor.  i.  31 ;  2  Cor.  x.  17. 

In  the  flesh.     External  privileges  of  every  kind. 
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4.  Though  I  might  also  have  confidence  {Kalirep  iy^ 
excov  ve-TToiSriffiv).  Lit.,  even  though  myself  homing  confidence. 
Also  should  be  joined  with  the  flesh  and  rendered  even.  Eev., 
though  I  myself  might  have  confidence  even  in  the  fl£sh.  The 
sense  of  the  translation  might  home  is  correct ;  but  Paul  puts 
it  that  he  actually  has  confidence  in  the  flesh,  placing  himself 
at  the  Jews'  stand-point. 

Thinl<eth  that  he  hath  whereof  he  might  trust  (So/eet 
ireTTOiSevai,).  The  A.  V.  is  needlessly  verbose.  Eev.,  much 
better,  thinheth  to  ha/oe  confidence. 

5.  Circumcised  the  eighth  day  {TrepirofiTj  oK-ra^fiepo';). 
Lit.,  eight  days  old  in  circumcision/  or  passing  the  eighth  day. 
For  the  idiom,  see  on  John  xi.  39,  and  compare  Acts  xxviii.  13. 
Converts  to  Judaism  were  circumcised  in  maturity:  Ishma- 
elites  in  their  thirteenth  year.  He  was  thus  sliown  to  be  neither 
a  heathen  nor  an  Ishmaelite. 

Of  the  stock  of  Israel.  Not  a  proselyte,  but  of  the  original 
stoch  (yivovi) ;  not  grafted  into  the  covenant  race.  A  descend- 
ant of  Jacob,  not  an  Iduinaean  nor  an  Ishmaelite.  For  Israel, 
see  on  Acts  iii.  12,  and  compare  Kom.  ix.  4 ;  xi.  1 ;  John  i.  47. 
Descended  not  from  Jacob,  the  swpplant&r,  but  from  Israel,  the 
prince  of  God.     See  Gen.  xxxii.  28. 

Of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Not  from  one  of  the  lost  tribes, 
but  from  that  which  gave  to  Israel  its  first  king ;  which  alone 
was  faithful  to  Judah  at  the  separation'  under  Eehoboam,  and 
which  had  always  held  the  post  of  honor  in  the  army.  See 
Judg.  V.  14 ;  Hos.  v.  8.  Benjamin  only  of  the  twelve  patri- 
archs was  born  in  the  land  of  promise.  Mordecai,  the  deliverer 
of  the  Jews  from  Haman  was  a  Benjaraite.  Paul's  own  orig- 
inal name,  Saul,  was  probably  derived  from  Saul  the  son  of 
Kish,  the  Benjamite. 

A  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews  (E^paio<;  i^  'E^paimv).  The 
(Hebrews)  of  the  A.  Y.  gives  a  wrong  coloring  to  the  phrase, 
as  if  Paul  were  claiming  to  be  preeminently  a  Hebrew  among 
other  Hebrews.  He  meaxis,  a  Hebrew  from  (i^  Hebrew  parents. 
Eev.,  a  Hebrew  of  Hebrews,  which  is  no  special  improvement. 
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The  expression  implies  cbaj-acteristics  of  language  and  man- 
ners. He  might  be  an  Israelite  and  yet  a  child  of  Greek-speak- 
ino-  Jews :  but  his  parents  had  retained  their  native  tongue  and 
customs,  and  he  himself,  while  understanding  and  speaking 
Greek,  also  spoke  in  Hebrew  on  occasion.  See  Acts  xxi.  40  ; 
xxii.  2. 

The  law.  The  Mosaic  law.  See  on  Eom.  ii.  12.  The  va- 
lidity of  that  law  was  the  principle  upheld  by  the  Judaizers. 

A  Pharisee.  See  Acts  xxiii.  6  ;  Gal.  i.  14.  Compare  on  the 
whole  verse,  2  Cor.  xi.  22. 

6.  Zeal.     Ironical. 

Blameless  {ryev6/j,evo<;  a/ie/ATrros).  The  A.  V.  does  not  render 
the  participle,  j?ro«ew  or  found.  Eev.,  correctly,  found  llame- 
less. 

7.  What  things  {anva).  The  double  relative  classifies; 
things  which  came  under  the  category  of  gain.  Compare  Gal. 
iv.  24  ;  Col.  ii.  23. 

Gain  (/ce/jSij).  Lit.,  gains.  So  Kev.,  in  margin,  and  better. 
The  various  items  of  privilege  are  regarded  separately. 

1  counted  \oss  {ijyij/Mai,  ^7jfji,lav).  better,  a.sli.eY., have  counted. 
The  perfect  tense  implies  that  he  still  counts  them  as  loss.  See 
on  ver.  8.  Notice  the  singular  number  loss,  and  the  plural  gains. 
The  various  gains  are  all  counted  as  one  loss. 

8.  Yea  doubtless  ((iX\a /u.ei' oSi/).  '.4\Xa  J-w^,  ver.  7,  puts  that 
verse  in  direct  contrast  with  the  preceding  verse.  'AWa  yea  or 
verily,  in  this  verse  affirms  more  than  the  preceding  statement, 
while  ovv  therefore  (not  rendered),  collects  and  concludes  from 
what  has  been  previously  said :  Yea  verily  therefore. 

All  things.     An  advance  on  those  (things)  of  ver.  7. 

For  the  excellency,  etc.  (2t^).  On  account  of:  because  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  is  so  much  greater  than  all  things  else. 

I  have  suffered  the  loss  {i^7iu,icoSr]v).  Rev.,  better,  I  suf- 
fered;  when  I  embraced  Christianity.  Lit.,  wa^  mulcted.  See 
on  Matt.  xvi.  26,  and  cast  away,  Luke  ix.  25. 
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All  things  (ra  Traj/Ta).  Collectively.  All  things  mentioned 
in  vv.  5-7. 

Dung  {cTKv^aXa).  Rev.,  refuse.  Either  excrement  or  what 
is  thrown  wway  from  the  table  ;  leavings.  The  derivation  is 
uncertain.  According  to  some  it  is  a  contraction  from  e?  /cum? 
^dXkco  to  throw  to  the  dogs.  See  on  filth,  1  Cor.  iv.  13.  Notice 
the  repetition  of  gain,  count,  loss,  all  things,  Christ. 

Win  {Kephrjo-m).  Rev.,  better,  gavn,  corresponding  with 
gain,  ver.  7. 

9.  Be  found  {evpe^Ss).  Discovered  or  proved  to  be.  See 
on  ch.  ii.  8.     Compare  Rom.  vii.  10  ;  Gal.  ii.  17. 

Mine  own  righteousness  (efi'qv  BtKatoa-vvrjv).  Rev.,  cor- 
rectly, a  righteousness  ofimine  own.  The  A.  Y.  would  require 
the  article  with  i/Mrjv  mine,  and  assumes  the  existence  of  a  per- 
sonal righteousness ;  whereas  Paul  says,  not  having  any  right- 
eousness which  can  he  called  mine. 

Which  is  of  the  law  (t^v  6«  v6/j,ov).  Rev.,  better,  even  that 
which  is  of  the  law  /  thus  bringing  out  the  force  of  the  article 
which  defines  the  character  of  that  righteousness  which  alone 
could  be  personal,  viz.,  righteousness  consisting  in  the  strict 
fulfilment  of  the  law. 

Through  the  faith  of  Christ  (Sta  7r«rT6<o?  Xpia-rov).  Rev., 
better,  through  faith  in  Christ.  Faith  as  opposed  to  the  law. 
The  change  of  prepositions,  through  {Bia)  faith,  and  of{iK)  the 
law,  as  turning  on  the  distinction  between  faith  represented  as 
the  medium,  and  the  law  as  the  source  of  justification,  cannot 
be  insisted  upon  as  a  rule,  since  both  the  prepositions  are  used 
viiih.  faith,  as  in  Gal.  ii.  16.     Compare  Rom.  iii.  30 ;  v.  1. 

Of  God.     Contrasted  with  my  own. 

By  faith  {iirl).  Resting  upon  faith,  or  on  the  condition  of. 
Compare  Acts  iii.  16. 

10.  That  I  may  know  Him  {tov  ryv&vai  avrov).  Know  is 
taken  up  from  knowledge,  ver,  8,  and  is  joined  with  le  found 
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in  Eim,  qualified  by  not  homing,  etc.  That  I  may  be  found  in 
Him  not  having,  etc.,  but  having  the  righteousness  which  is  o£ 
God  so  as  to  know  Him,  etc. 

The  power  of  His  resurrection  (t^v  hvvafiiv  tyj'}  avaa- 
Tao-ew?  avTov).  Power  of  His  resurrection  Sirxd.  fellowship  of 
His  sufferings  furnish  two  specific  points  further  defining  the 
knowledge  of  Him.  By  the  power  of  Christ's  resurrection  is 
meant  the  power  which  it  exerts  over  believers.  Here,  more 
especially,  according  to  the  context,  in  assuring  their  present 
justification,  and  its  outcome  in  their  final  glorification.  See 
Eom.  iv.  24,  25;  viii.  11,  30;  1  Cor.  xv.  17;  Col.  iii.  4; 
Philip,  iii.  21. 

Fellowship  of  His  sufferings.  Participation  in  Christ's 
sufferings.  See  Matt.  xx.  22,  23 ;  and  on  Col.  i.  24.  Compare 
2  Cor.  i.  5 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  13.  Faith  makes  a  believer  one  with  a 
suffering  Christ. 

Being  made  conformable  {(TVfifiop<f>i^6fj.evo^).  Explaining 
the  previous  clause :  by  my  iecaming  confortned,  etc.  Rev., 
heooming  conformed.  Compare  2  Cor.  iv.  10 ;  E.om.  vi.  5. 
For  conformed  see  on  Matt.  xvii.  2,  and  on  form,  ch.  ii.  6.  The 
most  radical  conformity  is  thus  indicated  :  not  merely  under- 
going physical  death  like  Christ,  but  conformity  to  the  spirit 
and  temper,  the  meekness  and  submissiveness  of  Christ ;  to 
His  unselfish  love  and  devotion,  and  His  anguish  over  human 
sin. 

11.  If  by  any  means  (et  Trms).  For  the  form  of  expression 
compare  Rom.  i.  10  ;  xi.  14.  Not  an  expression  of  doubt,  but 
of  humility. 

I  might  attain  {Karavr'^a-co).     See  on  Acts  xxvi.  7. 

The  resurrection  of  the  dead  (t^v  i^avda-racnv  ttjv  ex  vev- 
poiv).  Rev.,  more  correct]y,/TOw  the  dead.  Lit.,  the  resurrec- 
tion, that,  namely,  from  the  dead.  Compare  Acts  iv.  2.  This 
compound  noun  for  resurrection  is  found  only  here,  and  ex- 
presses the  rising  from  or  from  among  (e'|),  which  is  further 
emphasized  by  the  repetition  of  the  preposition  e'/c  {from). 
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The  kindred  compound  verb  occurs  Mark  xii.  19 ;  Luke  xx.  28 ; 
Acts  XV.  5,  but  in  neither  passage  of  raising  the  dead.  The 
word  here  does  not  differ  in  meaning  from  ai/oo-Tao-t?,  com- 
monly used,  except  that  the  idea  is  more  vividly  conceived  as  a 
rismgfrom  the  earth.  See  Matt.  xxii.  31 ;  Luke  xx.  35.  The 
phrase  resurrection  of  ovfrom  the  dead  does  not  often  occur  in 
the  Gospels,  and  resurrection  Ik  from  the  dead  only  twice  in  the 
New  Testament,  Acts  iv.  2 ;  1  Pet.  i.  3.  For  the  phrase,  see 
on  Luke  xvi.  31.  Hesv/rrection  of  the  dead  is  a  generic  phrase, 
denoting  the  general  resurrection  of  the  dead,  bad  and  good. 
Resurrection  from  the  dead,  in  the  only  two  passages  where  it 
occurs,  signifies  resurrection  unto  life.  In  1  Pet.  i.  3,  it  is  ap- 
plied to  Christ. 

12.  Not  as  though  (pv^  ori).  Lit.,  not  that,  as  Eev.  By 
this  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that.  For  similar  usage,  see  John 
vii.  22  ;  2  Cor.  i.  24  ;  Philip,  iv.  lY. 

Had  attained — were  perfect  {eXa^ov — reTeXelco/iai).  Eev., 
have  attained,  am  made  perfect.  There  is  a  change  of  tenses 
which  may  be  intentional ;  the  aorist  attained  pointing  to  the 
definite  period  of  his  conversion,  the  perfect,  am  made  perfect, 
referring  to  his  present  state.  Neither  when  I  became  Clirist's 
did  I  attain,  nor,  up  to  this  time,  have  I  been  perfected.  "With 
attained  supply  the  prize  from  ver.  14.  Rev.,  am,  madeperfecty 
is  preferable,  as  preserving  the  passive  form  of  the  verb. 

I  follow  after  (St<wK«a).  Eev.,  better,  press  on.  The  A.  V. 
gives  the  sense  of  chasing  •  whereas  the  apostle's  meaning  is 
the  pressing  toward  a  fixed  point.  The  continuous  present 
would  be  better,  I  am  pressing. 

May  apprehend  (KaTaXd^co).  American  Eev.,  lay  hold  on. 
Neither  A.  Y.  nor  Eev.  give  the  force  of  xal  also  ;  if  I  may 
also  apprehend  as  well  as  pursue.  For  the  verb,  see  on  John 
i.  5. 

For  which  also  I  am  apprehended.     Eev.,  correctly,  was 

apprehended.     American  Eev.,  laid  hold  on.     Paul's  meaning 

is,  "  I  would  grasp  that  for  which  Christ  grasped  me.     Paul's 

conversion  was  literally  of  the  nature  of  a  seizure.     That  for 
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which  Christ  laid  hold  of  him  was  indeed  his  mission  to  the 
Gentiles,  but  it  was  also  his  personal  salvation,  and  it  is  of  this 
that  the  context  treats.  Some  render,  seeing  that  also  I  was 
arpprehended.     Rev.,  in  margin. 

13.  Myself.     As  others  count  themselves. 

14.  One  thing.  I  do  is  supplied.  Some  supply  I  count, 
which  is  less  appropriate,  since  what  follows  is  concerned  with 
action  rather  than  with  thinking  or  reckoning. 

Reaching  forth  {ktreicTiiv6fievo<i).  Only  here  in  the  New 
Testament.  'Etti  direction,  after ;  eK  forth ;  reiva  to  stretch. 
Eev.,  stretching  forward.  The  metaphor  is  that  of  the  foot- 
race. Bengel  says :  "  The  eye  outstrips  and  draws  onward  the 
hand,  and  the  hand  the  foot." 

14.  Toward  the  mark  (Kara  o-kottov).  Eev.,  goal.  Bear 
down  upon  {Kard).  SK0Tr6<:  mark,  only  here  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. See  on  looJc,  cli.  ii.  4.  Used  in  the  classics  of  a  mark 
for  shooting  at,  or  as  a  moral  or  intellectual  end.  A  some- 
what similar  figure  occurs  1  Tim.  i.  6 ;  vi.  21 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  18, 
in  the  verb  acrro^eto  to  miss  the  aim,  or  the  shot.  A.  V.,  swerved 
and  erred. 

Prize  {^pa^elov).  See  on  1  Cor.  ix.  24.  Ignatius  uses  the 
word  3eiJ,a  that  which  is  deposited  as  a  prize  :  a  prize  of  money 
as  distinct  from  the  crown.  "  Be  temperate  as  God's  athlete. 
The  prize  is  incorrnption  and  eternal  life "  (to  Polj'carp,  ii.). 
Chrysostom  says :  "  He  that  runs  looks  not  at  the  spectators, 
but  at  the  prize.  Whether  they  be  rich  or  poor,  if  one  mock 
them,  applaud  them,  insult  them,  throw  stones  at  them — if  one 
plunder  their  house,  if  they  see  children  or  wife  or  anything 
whatsoever — the  rnnner  is  not  turned  aside,  but  is  concerned 
only  with  his  running  and  winning  the  prize.  He  that  runneth 
stoppeth  nowhere ;  since,  if  he  be  a  little  remiss,  all  is  lost.  He 
that  runneth  relaxeth  in  no  respect  before  the  end,  but  then, 
most  of  all,  stretcheth  over  the  course." 

High  calling  {avo)  KXijaeca).  Lit.,  upward  calling.  A  call- 
ing which  is  from  heaven  and  to  heaven.     K\rja-i<i  calling,  is 
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habitually  used  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  act  of  calling. 
Compare  Heb.  iii.  1.  The  prize  is  bound  up  with  the  calling  ; 
promised  when  the  call  is  issued,  and  given  when  the  call  is 
fulfilled. 

15.  Perfect  (reXetot).  Mature  Christians.  See  on  1  Cor. 
ii.  6. 

Be  thus  minded.  Lit.,  thinJc  this,  or  hawe  this  mind, 
namely,  to  forget  the  past  and  to  press  forward. 

16.  Nevertheless.  'Rev.,  only.  Notwithstanding  the  minor 
points  in  which  you  may  be  otherwise  minded. 

Whereto  we  have  already  attained  (et?  o  itpSda-afiev). 
Whatever  real  christian  and  moral  attainment  you  may  have 
made,  let  that  serve  as  a  rule  for  your  further  advance.  The  char- 
acter of  this  standard  of  attainment  is  illustrated  by  the  words 
in  ver.  15,  he  thus  minded,  and  by  those  in  ver.  17,  as  ye  have  us 
for  an  exam,ple.  Tlie  individual  variations  are  not  considered. 
He  regards  rather  the  collective  development,  and  assumes  the 
essentials  of  christian  attainment  on  the  part  of  his  readers. 
For  attained,  see  on  we  are  come,  2  Cor.  x.  14. 

Let  us  v/alk  by  the  same  rule  (tc5  axjTa  (noixelv).  The 
idea  of  a  regulative  standard  is  implied,  but  rule  icavovi  must 
be  omitted  from  the  Greek  text.  Eev.  brings  out  the  antithes- 
is better :  whereunto  we  home  already  attained,  iy  that  same 
rule  let  us  walk.     Omit  let  us  mind  the  same  thing. 

17.  Followers  together  of  me  {crvyi.ixiii.'^TaL  fiov).  Only 
here  in  the  New  Testament.  Kev.,  more  correctly,  imitators. 
Compare  1  Cor.  xi.  1.  Not  imitators  of  Christ  in  common 
with  me,  but  he  together,  jointly,  imitators  of  me. 

Mark  {aKo-n-eiTe).     See  on  loohing,  ch.  ii.  4. 

So  as  (ouTw?  Ko^iai).  Rev.,  "which  so  walk  even  as  ye 
have,"  etc.  The  two  words  are  correlative.  Briefly,  imitate 
me  and  those  who  follow  my  example. 

18.  Many  walk.  No  word  is  supplied  describing  the  char- 
acter of  their  walk  ;  but  this  is  brought  out  by  enemies  of  the 
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cross  of  Christ,  and  in  the  details  of  ver.  19.  The  persons  al- 
luded to  were  probably  those  of  Epicurean  tendencies.  This 
and  Judaic  formalism  were  the  two  prominent  errors  in  the 
Philippian  church. 

19.  Belly.  Kom.  xvi.  18.  So  the  Cyclops  in  Euripides  : 
"  My  flocks  which  I  sacrifice  to  no  one  but  myself,  and  not  to 
the  gods,  and  to  this  my  belly  the  greatest  of  the  gods :  for 
to  eat  and  drink  each  day,  and  to  give  one's  self  no  trouble, 
this  is  the  god  for  wise  men  "  ("  Cyclops,"  334:-338). 

Glory.    That  which  they  esteem  glory. 

Earthly  things  (to  eiriyeia).  See  on  2  Cor.  v.  1.  Compare 
Col.  iii.  2. 

20.  Conversation  {iroKiTeviia).  Only  here  in  the  New  Test- 
ament. Eev.,.  citizenship,  commonwealth  in  margin.  The 
rendering  conversation,  in  the  sense  of  manner  of  life  (see  on  1 
Pet.  i.  15),  has  no  sufficient  warrant ;  and  that  iroKiTevfia  com- 
monwealth, is  used  interchangeably  with  troXneia  citizenship,  is 
not  beyond  question.  Commonwealth  gives  a  good  and  consist- 
ent sense.  The  state  of  which  we  are  citizens  is  in  heaven. 
See  on  ch.  i.  27.  Compare  Plato :  "  That  city  of  which  we 
are  the  founders,  and  which  exists  in  idea  only ;  for  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  such  an  one  anywhere  on  earth.  In 
Heaven,  I  replied,  there  is  laid  up  the  pattern  of  it  methinks, 
which  he  who  desires  may  behold,  and  beholding  may  settle 
himself  there  "  ("  Kepublic,"  592). 

Is  in  heaven  {vTrdpxei).  The  use  of  this  word  instead  of  eVrt 
is  is  peculiar.  See  on  being,  ch.  ii.  6.  It  has  a  backward  look. 
It  exists  now  in  heaven,  having  been  established  there  of  old. 
Compare  Heb.  xi.  16  ;  John  xiv.  2. 

We  look  for  (a-rreKBe'Xp/jLeS^a).  Rev.,  waitfor.  See  on  1 
Cor.  i.  7.  Used  only  by  Paul,  and  in  Heb.  ix.  28.  Compare 
Pom.  viii.  19,  23,  25  ;  Gal.  v.  5.  It  indicates  earnest,  patient 
waiting  and  expectation.  As  in  avoKapahoKCa  earnest  expecta- 
tion, ch.  i.  20,  the  compounded  preposition  airo  denotes  the 
withdrawal  of  attention  from  inferior  objects.     The  word  is 
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habitually  used  in  the  New  Testament  with  reference  to  a 
future  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  Christ  or  of  His  people. 

The  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  {crcoTrjpa).  Saviour  has 
no  article,  and  its  emphatic  position  in  the  sentence  indicates 
that  it  is  to  be  taken  predicatively  with  J^esus  Christ,  and  not 
as  the  direct  object  of  the  verb.  Hence  render :  we  await  as 
Saviour  the  Lord,  etc.  Compare  Heb.  ix.  28,  "  To  them  that 
wait  for  Him  will  He  appear  a  second  time  unto  salvation." 

21.  Shall  change  {/jLeraa-xn/^ana-ei).  See  on  Matt.  xvii.  2  ; 
1  Cor.  iv.  6  ;  xi.  13.  Also  oxs.form,  ch.  ii.  6 ;  zt^A  fashion,  ch. 
ii.  8.  The  word  thus  indicates  a  change  in  what  is  outward 
and  shifting — the  body.  Kev.,  correctly,  shall  fashion  anew. 
Refashion  (?). 

Our  vile  body  (to  crmixa  ri}?  raTreivaxrewi  •^fiatv).  Wrong. 
Kender,  as  Eev.,  the  body  of  our  humiliation.  See,  for  the  vic- 
ious use  of  liendiadys  in  A.  V.,  on  Eph.  i.  19.  Lightfoot  ob- 
serves that  the  A.  Y.  seems  to  countenance  the  stoic  contempt 
of  the  body.  Compare  Col.  i.  22.  The  biographer  of  Arch- 
bishop Whately  relates  that,  during  his  last  illness,  one  of  his 
chaplains,  watching  during  the  night  at  his  bedside,  in  making 
some  remark  expressive  of  sympathy  for  his  sufferings,  quoted 
these  words :  "  Who  shall  change  our  vile  body."  The  Arch- 
bishop interrupted  him  with  the  request  "  Eead  the  words." 
The  chaplain  read  them  from  the  English  Bible ;  but  he  reiter- 
ated, "  Eead  his  own  words."  The  chaplain  gave  the  literal 
translation,  "  this  body  of  our  humihation."  "  That's  right," 
interrupted  the  Archbishop,  "  not  vile — nothing  that  He  made 
is  vile." 

That  it  may  be  fashioned  like  {ek  to  yevea-^ai  avro  o-u/a- 
fiop^ov).  The  words  that  it  may  he,  or  lecome,  are  omitted 
from  the  correct  Greek  text,  so  that  the  strict  rendering  is  the 
hody  of  our  humiliation  conformed,  etc.  The  words  are,  how- 
ever, properly  inserted  in  A.  Y.  and  Eev.  for  the  sake  of 
perspicuity.  Eev.,  correctly,  conformed  for  fashioned  like. 
Fashion  belongs  to  the  preceding  verb.  See  on  shall  change. 
The  adjective  conformed  is  compounded  with  nop^form  (see 
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on  ch.  ii.  6,  and  made  conformable,  ch.  iii.  10).  As  the  body 
of  Christ's  glory  is  a  spiritual  body,  this  word  is  appropriate  to 
describe  a  conformation  to  what  is  more  essential,  permanent, 
and  characteristic.     See  1  Cor.  xv.  35-53. 

His  glorious  body  (toS  amfiaTi  Tfj<;  B6^r]<;  avrov).  Wrong. 
Eev.,  correctly,  the  body  of  His  glory.  The  body  in  which  He 
appears  in  His  present  glorified  state.     See  on  Col.  ii.  9. 

The  working  whereby  He  is  able  {tt)v  ivipyeiav  tov 
Mvaa^ai).  Lit.,  the  energy  of  His  being  able.  Avvaa^ai  ex- 
presses ability,  faculty,  natural  ability,  not  necessarily  mani- 
fest. 'Evepyeia  ia power  in  exercise,  used  only  of  superhuman 
power.  See  on  John  i.  12 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  11.  Hence,  as  Calvin 
remarks,  "  Paul  notes  not  only  the  power  of  God  as  it  I'esides 
in  Him,  but  the  power  as  it  puts  itself  into  act."  See  Eph.  i. 
19,  where  four  of  the  six  words  £orj>ower  are  used. 

Subdue  {vTrord^ai).  Rev.,  subject.  See  on  Jas.  iv.  7.  It  is 
more  than  merely  subdue.  It  is  to  bring  all  things  within  His 
divine  economy ;  to  marshal  them  all  under  Himself  in  the  new 
heaven  and  the  new  earth  in  which  shall  dwell  righteousness. 
Hence  the  perfected  heavenly  state  as  depicted  by  John  is 
thrown  into  the  figure  of  a  city,  an  organized  commonwealth. 
The  verb  is  thus  in  harmony  with  ver.  20.  The  work  of  God 
in  Christ  is  therefore  not  only  to  transform,  but  to  subject,  and 
that  not  only  the  body,  but  all  things.  See  1  Cor.  xv.  25-27 ; 
Eom.  viii.  19,  20 ;  Eph.  i.  10,  21,  22;  iv.  10. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1.  Longed  for  {hrvno^ToC).  Only  here  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Compare  /  long  for  you,  ch.  i.  8 ;  and  for  kindred 
words  see  2  Cor.  vii.  7;  Eom.  xv.  23. 

Joy  and  crown  (%apa  koX  ark^avo<i).  Nearly  the  same 
phrase  occurs  1  Thess.  ii.  19.  The  Philippian  converts  are  his 
chaplet  of  victory,  showing  that  he  has  not  run  in  vain,  ch.  ii. 
16.    For  crown,  see  on  Apoc.  iv.  4 ;  1  Pet.  v.  4. 
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So  stand  fast.  As  I  have  exhorted,  and  have  borne  myself 
in  the  conflict  which  you  saw  and  heard  to  be  in  me,  ch.  i.  30. 

2.  I  beseech  Euodias  and  beseech  Syntyche  {EvcoSiav 
irapaicaXo)  Koi  Svvrir)(T)v  trapaicaXS)).  Euodias  is  incorrect,  the 
name  being  feminine,  Euodia.  According  to  the  Tex.  Eec, 
with  the  long  o,  the  name  lae&ns,  fragrance ;  but  the  correct 
reading  is  with  the  short  o,  the  meaning  being  prosperous 
journey.  Syntyche  means  hajypy  chance.  These  were  promin- 
ent women  in  the  Church,  possibly  deaconesses.  The  position 
of  women  in  Macedonia  was  exceptional.  In  Greece,  gener- 
ally, their  standing  was  inferior.  The  Athenian  law  prescribed 
that  everything  that  a  man  might  do  by  the  consent  or  request 
of  a  woman  should  be  null  in  law.  In  M-acedonia  monuments 
were  erected  to  women  by  public  bodies,  and  in  Macedonian 
inscriptions  records  of  male  proper  names  are  found  formed 
on  the  mother's  name  instead  of  the  father's.  Macedonian 
women  were  permitted  to  hold  property.  In  the  account 
of  Paul's  labors  in  Macedonia  there  are  notices  of  the  ad- 
dition of  women  of  rank  to  the  church  in  Thessalonica  and 
Beroea.* 

For  heseech,  render  exhort,  and  notice  tlie  repetition  of  that 
word  with  each  name,  making  the  exhortation  individual  and 
specific. 

To  be  of  the  same  mind  {to  avro  (ppoveiv).  The  same  ex- 
pression as  in  ch.  ii.  2,  see  note.  Compare  Eom.  xii.  16.  The 
verb  (fypovio)  to  be  minded,  occurs  eleven  times  in  this  epistle, 
and  but  seventeen  times  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament. 

3.  True  yoke-fellow  {yvija-ie  a-vv^vye).  For  true,  see  on  nat- 
urally, ch.  ii.  20.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  word  rend- 
ered yoke-fellow  is  a  proper  name,  Synsygus,  and  that  t?'ue  is 
to  be  explained  as  rightly  so  called.  This  explanation  would  be 
favored  by  the  play  upon  the  name  Onesimus  in  the  Epistle  to 
Philemon,  and  is  not  improbably  correct.     The  name  has  not 


»  On  the  absurdities  of  interpretation  which  certain  German  critics  have 
drawn  from  these  two  names,  see  Bishop  Lightf cot's  "Essays  on  Supernatural 
Beligion,"  p.  34. 
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been  found  in  inscriptions,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  the 
names  in  these  epistles,  as,  for  instance,  Euodia  and  Sjntjche. 
Some  suppose  that  the  chief  of  the  bishops  or  superintendents 
at  Philippi  is  thus  addressed ;  but,  in, that  case,  the  word  would 
probably  appear  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  assuming  that  Paul  was  married,  thinks  that  he 
addresses  his  wife.     Others  suppose  that  Lydia  is  addressed.* 

Help  (a-wWa/x/Sawu).  VA.,  take  hold  with.  Compare  Luke 
V.  7.  The  verb  is  used  of  conception,  Luke  i.  24;  arrest. 
Matt.  xxvi.  55;  Acts  xii.  3;  catching,  as  fish,  Luke  v.  9. 
Compare  the  compound  awavrikafi^avofiai  help,  Luke  x.  40 
(note) ;  Rom.  viii.  26. 

Which  labored  with  me  (atrtve?  a-vv^SXrja-dv  fioi).  The 
double  relative  explains  and  classifies :  for  they  helongied  to  the 
number  of  those  who  labored.  Rev.,  for  they  labored.  Labored, 
lit.,  strove  as  athletes,  as  ch.  i.  27.  Compare  Sophocles :  "  These 
girls  preserve  me,  these  my  nurses,  these  who  are  men,  not 
women,  in  laboring  with  me"  ("Oedipus  at  Colonus,"  1367-8). 

Clement.  Supposed  by  some  to  be  Clement  the  Bishop  of 
Home.  Origen  identifies  them,  saying:  "Clement  to  whom 
Paul  bears  Testimony  in  Philippians  iv.  3."  So  also  Eusebius, 
Epiphanius,  and  Jerome.  Chrysostom  speaks  of  Clement  as 
the  constant  companion  of  Paul  in  all  his  travels.  Irenaeus, 
on  the  contrary,  who  mentions  him  as  the  pupil  of  an  apostle, 
says  nothing  of  his  connection  with  Paul,  b}'  name,  and  would 
not  have  been  likely  to  pass  over  this  identity  in  silence  had 
he  been  aware  of  it.  Clement  was  a  member  of  the  Eoman 
church,  and  the  name  was  a  very  common  one.  A  Roman 
consul,  Flavius  Clemens,  was  sentenced  to  death  by  Domitian 
on  account  of  atheism,  which  was  the  common  pagan  designa- 
tion of  Christianity.  The  Roman  catacombs  furnish  evidence 
that  Christianity  had  penetrated  into  the  Flavian  family,  so 
that  there  may  have  been  two  prominent  Christians  in  Rome 
of  the  same  name.     Tlie  identity  of  Clement  of  Rome  with  the 


*  See  Farrar,   in  "The  Expositor,"  first  series,   x.,  24;    and  "Life  of 
Paul,"ii.,  435. 
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Clement  of  this  epistle  has  been  very  generally  abandoned. 
The  latter  was  probably  a  Philippian. 

Other  {t&v  Xonr&v).     Rev.,  correctly,  the  rest. 

Book  of  life.  The  phrase  occurs  seven  times  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse. Compare  Luke  x.  20 ;  Heb.  xii.  23,  and  see  on  Apoc. 
iii.  5.  The  figure  is  founded  on  the  register  of  the  covenant 
people.  Isa.  iv.  3;  Ezek.  xiii.  9;  Exod.  xxxii.  32;  Psalm 
Ixix.  28 ;  Dan.  xii.  1.  The  phrase  was  also  used  by  the  Rab- 
bins. Thus  in  the  Targum  *  on  Ezek.  xiii.  9 :  "In  the  book 
of  eternal  life  which  has  been  written  for  the  just  of  the  house 
of  Israel,  they  shall  not  be  written."  God  is  described  as  "the 
king,  sitting  upon  the  judgment-seat,  with  the  books  of  the  liv- 
ing and  the  books  of  the  dead  open  before  Him." 

5.  Rejoice.     See  on  ch.  i.  4,  and  2  Cor.  xiii.  11. 
Moderation    (to   eVtei/ee?).     "Wrong.     Rev.,  correctly,  J'or- 

hearcmce.     See  on  gentle,  1  Pet.  ii.  18. 

The  Lord  is  at  hand.    See  on  1  Cor.  xvi.  22. 

6.  Be  careful  (/lepifivare).  See  on  Matt.  vi.  25.  Rev.,  bet- 
ter, be  anxious. 

Prayer  and  supplication.  General  and  special.  See  on 
Luke  V.  33 ;  viii.  38.  Upoa-evxrj  prayer,  only  of  prayer  to 
God.  The  two  words  often  occur  together,  as  Eph.  vi.  18  ;  1 
Tim.  ii.  1 ;  v.  5. 

Requests  {alT^/iara).     Specific  details  of  supplication. 

Unto  God  (tt/sos  rov  ©eov).  The  force  of  tt/jo?  is  rather  in 
your  intercourse  with  God.     See  on  with  God,  John  i.  1. 

7.  Peace  of  God.    As  the  antidote  to  anxiety,  ver.  6. 
Which   passeth  all    understanding  (i?  vtrepexova-a  irdvTa 

vovv).     'Either,  which  passes  all  power  oj' comprehension,  com- 

*  Ta/rgum  means  translation,  and  was  tlie  name  given  to  a  Chaldee  version 
or  paraphrase  of  the  Old  Testament.  After  the  exile  it  became  customary  to 
read  the  law  in  public  with  the  addition  of  an  oral  paraphrase  in  the  Chaldee 
dialect.  Neh.  viii.  8.  These  were  afterward  committed  to  writing.  The  two 
oldest  are  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  on  the  law,  and  that  of  Jonathan  ben  Uz- 
ziel  on  the  prophets. 
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pare  Eph.  iii.  20 ;  or,  better,  which  surpasses  every  {human) 
reason,  in  its  power  to  relieve  anxiety.  Compare  Matt.  vi.  31, 
32.     For  understanding,  see  on  Rom.  vii.  23. 

Shall  keep  {(^povprfcrei).  Lit.,  guard,  as  Eev.,  or  mount 
guard  over.  God's  peace,  like  a  sentinel,  patrols  before  the 
heart.     Compare  Tennyson : 

"  Love  is  and  was  my  King  and  Lord, 
And  will  be,  though  as  jet  I  keep 
Within  his  court  on  earth,  and  sleep 
Encompassed  by  his  faithful  guard, 
And  hear  at  times  a  sentinel 
Who  moves  about  from  place  to  place, 
And  whispers  to  the  worlds  of  space. 
In  the  deep  night,  that  all  is  well." 

' '  In  Memoriam. " 

Gurnall,  a  little  differently :  "  The  peace  of  God  is  said  to  gar- 
rison the  believer's  heart  and  mind.  He  is  surrounded  with 
sucli  blessed  privileges  that  he  is  as  safe  as  one  in  an  impreg- 
nable castle"  ("  Christian  in  Complete  Armor,"  p.  419). 

Hearts — minds  (/capSta? — voij/jLard).  For  hearts,  see  on 
Eom.  i.  21.  For  minds,  E,ev.,  thoughts,  on  2  Cor.  iii.  14. 
The  guardianship  is  over  the  source  and  the  issues  of  thought 
and  will.     "  Your  hearts  and  their  fruits  "  (Alford). 

8.  Honest  (o-e/itm).  Rev.,  honorable,  reverend  in  margin. 
In  classical  Greek  an  epithet  of  the  gods,  venerable,  reverend. 
The  word  occurs  only  here  and  in  the  pastoral  epistles,  1  Tim. 
iii.  8,  11 ;  Tit.  ii.  2,  where  it  is  rendered  grave,  both  in  A.  Y. 
and  Rev.  There  lies  in  it  the  idea  of  a  dignity  or  majesty 
which  is  yet  inviting  and  attractive,  and  which  inspires  rever- 
ence. Grave,  as  Trench  observes,  does  not  exhaust  the  mean- 
ing. Gravity  may  be  ridiculous.  "  The  word  we  want  is  one 
in  which  the  sense  of  gravity  and  dignity,  and  of  these  as  in- 
viting reverence,  is  combined."  Ellicott's  venerable  is  perhaps 
as  near  as  any  word,  if  venerable  be  divested  of  its  modern  con- 
ventional sense  as  implying  age,  and  confined  to  its  original 
sense,  worthy  of  reverence. 
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Pure  (ar^vd).     See  on  1  John  iii.  3. 

Lovely.  {■irpoa-<j}i\rj).  Only  here  in  the  New  Testament. 
Adapted  to  excite  love,  and  to  endear  him  who  does  such 
things. 

Of  good  report  (ev^fia).  Only  here  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Lit.,  sounding  well.  The  kindred  verb  is  commonly 
used  in  an  active  sense.  Hence  not  well  spoken  of,  hut  fair- 
speaking,  and  so  winning,  gracious  (Rev.,  in  margin). 

Virtue  {apeTtf).  "With  this  exception  the  word  occurs  only 
in  Peter's  epistles ;  1  Pet.  ii,  9 ;  2  Pet.  i.  3,  5 ;  see  notes  on 
both. 

Praise  (cTraw/os).  Commendation  corresponding  to  the  moral 
value  of  the  virtue.  In  the  Septuagint,  dperr/  virtue  is  four 
times  used  to  translate  the  Hebrew  j^raise.  The  two  ideas  seem 
to  be  coordinated.  Lightfoot  remarks  that  Paul  seems  studi- 
ously to  avoid  this  common  heathen  term  for  moral  excellence, 
aild  his  explanation  is  very  suggestive :  "  Whatever  value  may 
reside  in  your  old  heathen  conception  of  virtue,  whatever  con- 
sideration is  due  to  the  praise  of  men." 

10.  Your  care  of  me  hath  flourished  again  (dveSaXere  to 
vTrep  ifiov  <f)poveiif).  Lit.,  ye  caused  your  thinking  on  my  behalf 
to  bloom  anew.  Rev. ,  ye  revived  your  thought  for  m,e.  The 
verb  occurs  only  here  in  the  New  Testament.  In  the  Septua- 
gint it  appears  as  both  transitive  and  intransitive,  to  flourish,  or 
to  cause  to  flourish.  Thus  Ps.  xxvii.  7,  whei'e  Septuagint  reads 
for  my  heart  greatly  rejoiceih,  my  fliesh  flourished  {dveS^akev) ; 
Ezek.  xvii.  24,  ha/ve  made  the  dry  tree  to  flourish. 

Wherein.  The  matter  of  my  wants  and  sufferings.  Im- 
plied in  your  care  of  me. 

Ye  were  careful  (e^povAre).  Rev.,  ye  did  take  thought. 
Note  the  imperfect  tense  :  ye  were  all  along  thoughtful. 

11.  Content  (aiTap«7?s).  JAi^selfsuflioieiit.  Only  here  in  the 
New  Testament.  A  stoic  word,  expressing  the  favorite  doctrine 
of  the  sect,  that  man  should  be  sufficient  to  himself  for  all 
things ;  able,  by  the  power  of  his  own  will,  to  resist  the  shock 
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of  circumstance.  Paul  is  self-svffiaient  through  the  power  of 
the  new  self :  not  he,  but  Christ  in  him.  The  kindred  noun 
av-rapmia  sufficiency,  occurs  2  Cor.  ix.  8 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  6. 

12.  I  am  instructed  {fj,efi,vrjfj,ai,).  'Rev.,  have  I  learned  the 
secret.  The  metaphor  is  from  the  initiatory  rites  of  the  pagan 
mysteries.     /  have  heen  initiated.     See  on  Col.  i.  26. 

To  be  full  (xoprd^ea-Sat).     See  on  Matt.  v.  6. 

13.  I  can  do  (tV^voj).     See  on  Luke  xiv.  30. 
Strengtheneth    {ivSwafiovvn).      More     literally,    infuses 

strength  into  me,  as  the  old  verb  inforce.   • 

14.  Notwithstanding.  Lest,  in  declaring  his  independence 
of  human  aid,  he  should  seem  to  disparage  the  Philippians' 
gift. 

15.  When  I  departed  from  Macedonia.  On  his  first  Eu- 
ropean circuit,  going  by  way  of  Athens  to  Corinth,  where  he 
was  joined  by  Silvanus  and  Timothy,  bringing  a  contributron 
from  Macedonia.     Acts  xviii.  5  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  9. 

16.  Even  in  Thessalonica  (/cat).  Better  also  :  in  addition  to 
the  contribution  received  at  Corinth. 

18.  I  have  (dTre^^o)).  I  have  received  in  full.  See  on  Matt. 
vi.  2 ;  Luke  vi.  24. 

Odor  of  a  sweet  smell.  See  on  2  Cor.  ii.  15,  16.  Frequent 
in  Septuagint,  of  the  odor  of  sacrifices. 

19.  In  glory.  This  is  differently  connected  by  expositors. 
Some  with  riches,  as  A.  V.  and  E.ev.  Others  with  shall  swpjply, 
but  with  different  explanations,  as,  shall  supply  your  need  with 
glory  :  in  a  glorious  way  :  by  placing  you  in  glory.  It  is  better 
to  construe  with  shall  swpply,  and  to  explain  in  glory  as  the 
element  and  instrument  of  the  supply.  The  need  shall  be  sup- 
plied in  glory  and  hy  glory ;  by  placing  you  in  glory  where  you 
shall  be  partakers  of  glory. 

22.  Of  Caesar's  household.  Probably  the  slaves  and 
freedmen  attached  to  the  palace. 


THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  COLOSSIMS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


2.  Colossae.  The  form  of  the  name  appears  to  have  been 
both  Kolossai  and  Kolassai,  the  former  being  probably  the 
earlier. 

The  city  was  in  Phrygia,  in  the  valley  of  the  Lycus,  about  ten 
or  twelve  miles  beyond  Laodicaea  and  Hierapolis.  The  region 
is  volcanic,  and  the  earthquakes  common  to  large  portions  of 
Asia  Minor  are  here  peculiarly  severe.  The  tributaries  of  the 
Lycus  carried  calcareous  matter  which  formed  everywhere  de- 
posits of  travertine,  said  to  be  among  the  most  remarkable 
formations  of  this  character  in  the  world.  "Ancient  monu- 
ments are  buried,  fertile  lands  overlaid,  river-beds  choked  up, 
and  streams  diverted,  fantastic  grottos  and  cascades  and  arches 
of  stone  formed  by  this  strange,  capricious  power,  at  once  de- 
structive and  creative,  working  silently  and  relentlessly  through 
long  ages.  Fatal  to  vegetation,  these  incrustations  spread  like 
a  stony  shroud  over  the  ground.  Gleaming  like  glaciers  on 
the  hillside,  they  attract  the  eye  of  tlie  traveller  at  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles,  and  form  a  singularly  striking  feature  in 
scenery  of  more  than  common  beauty  and  impressiveness" 
(Lightfoot). 

The  fertility  of  the  region  was  nevertheless  great.  The  fine 
sheep,  and  the  chemical  qualities  of  the  streams  which  made 
the  waters  valuable  for  dyeing  purposes,  fostered  a  lively  trade 
in  dyed  woollen  goods.  All  the  three  cities  were  renowned  for 
the  brilliancy  of  their  dyes. 

Colossae  stood  at  the  junction  of  the  Lycus  with  two  other 
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streams,  on  a  highway  between  eastern  and  western  Asia,  and 
commanding  the  approaches  to  a  pass  in  the  Cadmus  moun- 
tains. Both  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  speak  of  it  as  a  prosper- 
ous and  great  city  ;  but  in  Paul's  time  its  glory  had  waned. 
Its  site  was  at  last  completely  lost,  and  was  not  identified  until 
the  present  century.  Its  ruins  are  insignificant.  Paul  never 
visited  either  of  the  three  cities.  The  church  at  Colossae  was 
the  least  important  of  any  to  which  Paul's  epistles  were  ad- 
dressed. 

To  the  saints.  A  mode  of  address  which  characterizes 
Paul's  later  epistles.  The  word  is  to  be  taken  as  a  noun,  and 
not  construed  as  an  adjective  with,  faithful  hrethr'en :  to  the  holy 
and  faithful  brethren. 

And  faithful  brethren  in  Christ.  Or  helieving  brethren. 
Compare  Eph.  i.  1.  There  is  no  singling  out  of  the  faithful 
brethren  from  among  others  who  are  less  faithful. 

Our  Father.  The  only  instance  in  which  the  name  of  the 
Father  stands  in  the  opening  benediction  of  an  epistle  without 
the  addition  and  Jesus  Christ. 

3.  And  the  Father.  Some  of  the  best  texts  omit  and.  So 
Kev.  The  form  with  and  is  the  more  common.  Compare  ch. 
iii.  17. 

Praying  always  for  you.  Rather  connect  always  with  we 
give  ihanlcs,  and  render  we  give  thanks  for  you  always,  pray- 
ing, or  in  our  jn^ayers.  According  to  the  Greek  order,  praying 
for  you  (as  Eev.  and  A.  Y.),  would  make  for  you  unduly  em- 
phatic. 

5.  For  the  hope  {hta  rrjv  iXirlBa).  The  A.  Y.  connects  with 
we  give  thanks  (ver.  3).  But  the  two  are  too  far  apart,  and 
Paul's  introductory  thanksgiving  is  habitually  grounded  on  the 
spiritual  condition  of  his  readers,  not  on  something  objective. 
See  Rom.  i.  8 ;  1  Cor.  i.  4;  Eph.  i.  15.  Better  connect  with 
what  immediately  precedes,  love  which  ye  have,  and  render  as 
Rev.,  because  of  the  hope,  etc.  Faith  works  by  love,  and  the 
ground  of  their  love  is  found  in  the  hope  set  before  them. 
Compare  Rom.  viii.  24.     The  motive  is  subordinate,  but  legiti- 
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mate.  "  The  hope  laid  up  in  heaven  is  not  tlie  deepest  reason 
or  motive  for  faith  and  love,  but  both  are  made  more  vivid 
when  it  is  strong.  It  is  not  the  light  at  which  their  lamps  are 
lit,  but  it  is  the  odorous  oil  which  feeds  their  flame  "  (Maclaren). 
Hope.  See  on  1  Pet.  i.  3.  In  the  I^ew  Testament  the  word 
signifies  both  the  sentiment  of  hope  and  the  thing  hoped  for. 
Here  the  latter.  Compare  Tit.  ii.  13  ;  Gal.  v.  5 ;  Heb.  vi.  18 : 
also  Rom.  viii.  24,  where  both  meanings  appear.  Lightfoot 
observes  that  the  sense  oscillates  between  the  subjective  feeling 
and  the  objective  realization.  The  combination  oi  faith,  hope, 
and  love  is  a  favorite  one  with  Paul.  See  1  Thess.  i.  3 ;  1  Cor. 
xiii.  13  ;  Kom.  v.  1-5  ;  xii.  6-12. 

Laid  up  {airoKeiiMevrfv).  Lit.,  laid  away,  as  the  pound  in  the 
napkin,  Luke  xix.  20.  With  the  derivative  sense  of  reserved 
or  awaiting,  as  the  crown,  2  Tim.  iv.  8.  In  Heb.  ix.  27,  it  is 
rendered  appointed  (unto  men  to  die),  where,  however,  the  sense 
is  the  same :  death  awaits  men  as  something  laid  up.  Rev., 
in  margin,  laid  up  for.  Compare  treasure  in  heaven.  Matt.  vi. 
20 ;  xix.  21 ;  Luke  xii.  34.  "  Deposited,  reserved,  put  by  in 
store  out  of  the  reach  of  all  enemies  and  sorrows  "  (Bishop 
Wilson). 

Ye  heard  before  {irporjKova-aTe).  Only  here  in  the  New 
Testament,  not  in  Septuagint,  and  not  frequent  in  classical 
Greek.  It  is  variously  explained  as  denoting  either  an  unde- 
fined period  in  the  past,  or  as  contrasting  the  earlier  Christian 
teachinc  with  the  later  heresies,  or  as  related  to  Paul's  letter 
(before  I  wrote),  or  as  related  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  hope  (ye 
have  had  the  hope  ^e-announced).  It  occurs  several  times  in 
Herodotus  in  this  last  sense,  as  ii.  5,  of  one  who  has  heard  of 
Egypt  without  seeing  it :  v.,  86,  of  the  Aeginetans  who  had 
learned  beforehand  what  the  Athenians  intended.  Compare 
viii.  79  ;  vi.  16.  Xenophon  uses  it  of  a  horse,  which  signifies  by 
pricking  up  its  ears  what  it  hears  "beforehand.  In  the  sense  of 
mere  priority  of  time  without  the  idea  of  anticipation,  Plato : 
"  Hear  me  once  more,  though  you  have  heard  me  say  the  same 
before  "  ("  Laws,"  vii.,  797).  I  incline  to  the  more  general  ref- 
erence, ye  heard  in  the  past.     The  sense  of  hearing  before  the 
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fulfilment  of  the  hope  would  seem  rather  to  require  the  perfect 
tense,  since  the  hope  still  remained  unfulfilled. 

The  word  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  The  truth  is  the 
contents  of  the  word,  and  the  Gospel  defines  the  character  of  the 
truth. 

6.  Which  is  come  unto  you  (toO  irap6vTo<;  ek  vfju<;).  Lit., 
which  is  j>rese7it  unto  you.  Has  come  and  is  present.  Com- 
pare Luke  xi.  7,  "  are  with  me  i7ito  bed." 

In  all  the  world.  Hyperbolical.  Compare  Eom.  i.  8 ;  1 
Thess.  i.  8 ;  Acts  xvii.  6.  Possibly  with  a  suggestion  of  the 
universal  character  of  the  Gospel  as  contrasted  with  the  local 
and  special  character  of  false  Gospels.     Compare  ver.  23. 

And  bringeth  forth  fruit  {koI  eari  Kap7ro<f>opov/ievov).  Lit., 
and  is  hearing  fruit.  The  text  varies.  The  best  texts  omit 
and.  Some  join  ecrrt  is  with  the  previous  clause,  as  it  is  in  all 
tJie  world,  and  take  hearing  fruit  as  a  parallel  participle.  So 
Kev.  Others,  better,  join  is  with  the  participle,  "  even  as  it  is 
hearing  fruit. ''^  This  would  emphasize  tlie  continuous  fruitful- 
ness  of  the  Gospel.  The  middle  voice  of  the  verb,  of  which 
this  is  the  sole  instance,  marks  the  f  ruitf  ulness  of  the  Gospel  hy 
its  own  inherent  power.  Compare  the  active  voice  in  ver.  10, 
and  see  Mark  iv.  28,  "  the  earth  bringeth  foi-th  fruit  avTOfidrij 
of  herself,  self-acting.  For  a  similar  use  of  the  middle,  see 
show,  Eph.  ii.  7 ;  worketh,  Gal.  v.  6. 

Increasing  (av^avofievrjv).     Not  found  in  Tex.  Eec,  nor  in 

A.  v.,  but  added  in  later  and  better  texts,  and  in  Kev.     "  Not 

like  those  plants  which  exhaust  themselves  in  bearing  fruit. 

'  The  external  growth  keeps  pace  with  the  reproductive  energy  " 

(Lightfoot).     "  It  makes  wood  as  well  "  (Maclaren). 

7.  Fellow-servant.     Used  by  Paul  only  here  and  ch.  iv.  7. 

Minister  {Bi,dKovo<;).     See  on  Matt.  xx.  26  ;  Mark  ix.  35. 

For  you  {virep  vfi&v).  Read  ^/^cov  us,  as  Eev.,  on  our  he- 
half:  as  Paul's  representative. 

8.  Declared  (SijXwo-a?).  Or  made  manifest.  See  on  1  Cor. 
i.  11. 
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In  the  Spirit.  Connect  with  your  love.  Compare  Gal 
V.  22. 

9.  We  also.  Marking  the  reciprocal  feeling  of  Paul  and 
Timothy  with  that  of  the  Colossians. 

Pray— desire  {irpoffevxoiievoi — alTov/xevoi).  The  words  occur 
together  in  Mark  xi.  24.  The  former  is  general,  the  latter 
special.  Rev.  make  request  is  better  than  desire.  The  A.  Y. 
renders  indiscriminately  ask  and  desire.  Rev.  alters  desire  to 
ask.  Desvre  in  the  sense  of  ask  occurs  in  Shakspeare  and 
Spenser. 

Knowledge  (l-iru^vmaw\  See  on  Eom.  iii.  20  ;  Philem. 
6.  Full  knowledge.  See  Eom.  i.  21,  28 ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  12, 
where  Paul  contrasts  r^ivoiUKuv  to  know,  '^vmai'i  knowledge,  with 
i'KL'^ivaxTKeLV  to  know  fully,  iTrlyveoa-K  full  knowledge.  Here 
appropriate  to  the  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ  as  the  perfec- 
tion of  knowledge. 

Wisdom  and  spiritual  understanding  {cro^ia  koI  avvea-ei 
•TTvevfiaTiKy).  Pev.,  better,  applies  spiritual  to  both — spiritual 
wisdom  ojid  understanding.  The  kindred  adjectives  cro(j)6<i 
wise  and  trwero?  jprudent,  occur  together,  Matt.  xi.  25 ;  Luke 
X.  21.  For  a-o(pia  wisdom,  see  on  Eom.  xi.  33,  and  on  wise, 
Jas.  iii.  13.  For  avvea-K  understanding,  see  on  Mark  xii.  33, 
and  j)rudent,  Matt.  xi.  25.  The  distinction  is  between  general 
and  special.  Understanding  is  the  critical  apprehension  of 
particulars  growing  out  of  wisdom,  which  apprehension  is  prac- 
tically applied  by  (^povrjav'i  prudence,  see  on  Luke  i.  17 ;  Eph. 
i.  8.  Spiritual  is  emphatic,  as  contrasted  with  the  vain  philos- 
ophy of  false  teachers. 

10.  Walk  worthy  {irepiTraTriaai.  a^iox;).  The  phrase  occurs 
Eph.  iv.  1 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  12.  Eev.  gives  the  correct  adverbial 
rendering  worthily. 

Unto  all  pleasing  (et?  Traaav  apiaKSiav).  So  as  to  please 
God  in  all  ways.  Compare  1  Thess.  iv.  1,  '"ApkdKua  pleasing, 
only  here  in  the  New  Testament.  In  classical  Greek  it  has  a 
bad  sense,  obsequiousness,  cringing.  Compare  men-joieasers,  ch. 
iii.  22. 

Vol.  III.— 30 
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In  the  knowledge  {eh  rfjp  iTTiyvcaa-iv).  Lit.  unto  the 
knowledge.  The  best  texts  read  rrj  i-n-iyvcoffei  "  by  the  knowl- 
edge :  "  by  means  of. 

11.  Strengthened  {Bwa/Movfievoi).  Only  here  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  found  in  Septuagint.  The  compound  {ivBvva- 
fiSco  to  make  strong)  is  frequent  in  Paul,  Eom.  iv.  20 ;  Eph. 
vi.  10  ;  Philip,  iv.  13 ;  1  Tim.  i.  12. 

Power— might  (Svvdfiei, — icpdTO<s).  See  on  2  Pet.  ii.  11; 
John  i.  12. 

Glory.     See  on  Eom.  iii.  23. 

Patience— long-suffering  {vTrofj,ovriv — fj,aKpo&vfj,iav).  See 
on  2  Pet.  i.  6  ;  Jas.  v.  7. 

With  joyfulness.  Compare  ver.  24;  Jas.  i.  2,  3;  1  Pet.  iv. 
13.  Some  connect  with  giving  thanJcs,  ver.  12,  and  this  is 
favored  by  the  construction  of  the  previous  clauses :  in  every 
good  work  bearing  fruit :  with  all  power  strengthened :  with 
joy  giving  thanks.  But  Paul  is  not  always  careful  to  maintain 
the  symmetry  of  his  periods.  The  idea  of  joy  is  contained  in 
thanksgiving,  which  would  make  the  emphatic  position  of  with 
joy  inexplicable ;  besides  which  we  lose  thus  the  idea  oi  joyful 
endurance  (ver.  24)  and  oi  joyful  suffering  expressing  itself  in 
thanksgiving.     Compare  Eom.  v.  3. 

12.  Made  us  meet  {iKavma-avn).     See  on  2  Cor.  iii.  6. 

To  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  (et?  t^v  fjueplSa  rov 
Kk-qpov).  Lit.,  for  the  portion  of  the  lot  /  that  is,  the  portion 
which  is  the  lot.  Compare  Acts  viii.  21,  where  the  two  words 
are  coordinated. 

In  light  (ei*  rm  <}>cori).  Connect  with  inheritance:  the  inherit- 
ance which  is  in  light.  This  need  not  be  limited  to  future  glory. 
The  children  of  God  walk  in  light  on  earth.  See  John  iii.  21 ; 
xi.  9 ;  xii.  36 ;  Eph.  v.  8 ;  1  Thess.  v.  5  ;  1  John  i.  7 ;  ii.  10. 

13.  Power  {i^ovcria<;).     See  on  Mark  ii.  10.* 

*  Lightfoot's  explanation  of  ^|ouir(o  a/rMlrary  power  or  tyranny,  as  con- 
trasted with  /Soo-iXei'o  kinr/dom,  a  well-ordered  sorereinnty,  is  not  borne  out  by 
New-Testament  usage,  and  is  contradicted  by  Septuagint  usage,  wbere  fiaaiKila, 
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Translated  (jMeTea-TTjo-ev).  The  word  occurs  five  times  in  the 
New  Testament :  oi putting  out  of  the  stewardship,  Luke  xvi. 
4 ;  of  the  removal  of  Saul  from  the  kingdom,  Acts  xiii.  22 ;  of 
Paul  turning  away  much  people.  Acts  xix.  26  ;  and  of  remov- 
ing mountains,  1  Cor.  xiii.  2.  A  change  of  kingdoms  is  indi- 
cated. 

Kingdom.  Hence  God's  kingdom  is  in  the  present,  no  less 
than  in  heaven.     See  on  Luke  vi.  20. 

Of  His  dear  Son  {jov  vlov  rrji}  aydTr7]<!  aiirov).  Lit.,  of  the 
Son  of  Sis  love.  So  Kev.  The  Son  who  is  the  object  of  His 
love,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  the  kingdom  is  given.  See  Ps.  ii. 
7,  8 ;  Heb.  i.  3-9.  It  is  true  that  love  is  the  essence  of  the  Son 
as  of  the  Father ;  also,  that  the  Son's  mission  is  the  revelation 
of  the  Father's  love  ;  but,  as  Meyer  correctly  says,  "  the  lan- 
guage refers  to  the  exalted  Christ  who  rules." 

14.  Redemption  (a-n-oXiiTpeoa-iv).  See  on  Pom.  iii.  24.  Con- 
tinuing the  image  of  an  enslaved  and  ransomed  people.  Omit 
through  Sis  hlood. 

Forgiveness  {dipecriv).  See  on  remission,  Rom.  iii.  25  ; 
forgiven,  Jas.  v.  15.  Forgiveness  defines  redemption.  Light- 
foot's  suggestion  is  very  interesting  that  this  precise  definition 
may  convey  an  allusion  to  the  perversion  of  the  term  d-TroXvTpa)- 
crt?  by  the  Gnostics  of  a  later  age,  and  which  was  possibly 
foreshadowed  in  the  teaching  of  the  Colossian  heretics.  The 
Gnostics  used  it  to  signify  the  result  of  initiation  into  cer- 
tain mysteries.  Lightfoot  quotes  from  Irenaeus  the  baptismal 
formula   of  the  Marcosians :  *    "into  unity  and   redemption 

and  i^ovffla.  appear,  used  ooordinately  of  God's  dominion.  See  Dan.  iv.  31  ; 
vii.  14.  The  word  never  occurs  in  tlie  New  Testament  in  the  sense  of  arbi- 
trary authority.  It  is  used  collectively  of  the  empire  of  Satan,  Eph.  ii.  3  ;  of 
lawful  human  magistracy,  Eom.  xiii.  1  ;  of  heavenly  powers,  Eph.  iii.  10. 

*  Followers  of  Marcos,  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  century.  A  dis- 
ciple of  Valentinus,  the  author  of  the  most  influential  of  the  Gnostic  systems. 
Marcos  taught  probably  in  Asia  Minor,  and  perhaps  in  Gaul.  The  character- 
istics of  his  teaching  were  a  numerical  symbolism,  and  an  elaborate  ritual. 
He  sought  to  attract  beautiful  and  wealthy  women  by  magical  arts.  See 
SchafC,  "  History  of  the  Christian  Church,"  ii.,  480. 
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{airoXvTpacnv)  and  communion  of  powers."  The  idea  of  a  re- 
demption of  the  world,  and  (in  a  perverted  form)  of  the  person 
and  work  of  Christ  as  having  part  in  it,  distinctively  marked 
the  Gnostic  schools.  That  from  which  the  world  was  redeemed, 
however,  was  not  sin,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  hut 
something  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  the  world  itself,  and 
therefore  due  to  its  Creator. 

In  the  following  passage  the  person  of  Christ  is  defined  as 
related  to  God  and  to  creation;  and  absolute  supremacy  is 
claimed  for  Him.  See  Introduction  to  this  volume,  and  com- 
pare Eph.  i.  20-23,  and  Philip,  ii.  6-11. 

15.  The  image  {eiKoyv).  See  on  Apoc.  xiii.  14.  For  the 
Logos  (Word)  underlying  the  passage,  see  on  John  i.  1.  Image 
is  more  than  likeness  which  may  be  superficial  and  incidental. 
It  implies  a  prototype,  and  embodies  the  essential  verity  of  its 
prototype.  Compare  in  the  form  of  God,  Philip,  ii.  6  (note), 
and  the  effulgence  of  the  Father's  glory,  Heb.  i.  3.  Also  1  John 
i.  1. 

Of  the  invisible  God  {rov  0eov  rov  aopdrov).  Lit.,  of  the 
God,  the  invisible.  Thus  is  brought  out  the  idea  of  manifesto' 
tion  which  lies  in  image.     See  on  Apoc.  xiii.  14. 

The  first-born  of  every  creature  {irpcaToroKo^  Trao-^?  kti- 
(76ft)?).  Rev.,  the  first-horn  of  all  creation.  'For  first-horn,  see 
on  Apoc.  i.  5 ;  for  creation,  on  2  Cor.  v.  17.  As  image  points  to 
revelation,  so  first-horn  points  to  eternal  pre'eosisience.  Even 
the  Rev.  is  a  little  ambiguous,  for  we  must  carefully  avoid  any 
suggestion  that  Christ  was  the  first  of  created  things,  which  is 
contradicted  by  the  following  words :  in  Sim  were  all  things 
created.  The  true  sense  is,  horn  hefore  the  creation.  Compare 
hefore  all  things,  ver.  17.  This  fact  of  priority  implies  sover- 
eignty. He  is  exalted  above  all  thrones,  etc.,  and  all  things 
are  unto  (et?)  Him,  as  they  are  elsewhere  declared  to  be  unto 
God.     Compare  Ps.  Ixxxix.  27 ;  Heb.  i.  2. 

16.  By  him  (ei*  auTcS).  'ReY.,inSim.  In  ib  not  instrument- 
al but  local  /  not  denying  the  instrumentality,  but  putting  the 
fact  of  creation  with  reference  to  its  sphere  and  centre.     In 
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Him,  within  the  sphere  of  His  personality,  resides  the  creative 
will  and  the  creative  energy,  and  in  that  sphere  the  creative  act 
takes  place.  Thus  creation  was  dependent  on  Him.  In  Christ 
is  a  very  common  phrase  with  Paul  to  express  the  Church's  re- 
lation to  Him.  Thus  "  one  body  in  Christ"  Rom.  xii.  5  ; 
"  fellow-workers  in  Jesus  Christ,"  Eom.  xvi.  3.  Compare  Rom. 
xvi.  7,  9,  11 ;  1  Cor.  i.  30 ;  iv.  15,  etc. 

All  things  {rh  ■jrdvTa).  The  article  gives  a  collective  sense 
— the  all,  the  whole  universe  of  things.  Without  the  article  it 
would  be  all  things  severally. 

Were  created  (cktio-^).  See  on  John  i.  3.  The  aorist 
tense,  denoting  a  definite  historical  event. 

Visible — invisible.  Not  corresponding  to  earthly  andAeaw- 
enly.  There  are  visible  things  in  heaven,  such  as  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  invisible  things  on  earth,  such  as  the  souls  of  men. 

Thrones,  dominions,  principalities,  powers  {Spovoi.,  kv- 
pioTtjTe^,  apxal,  e^ovaCaC).  Compare  Eph.  i.  21  ;  iii.  10 ;  vi. 
13  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  24  ;  Rom.  viii.  38  ;  Col.  ii.  10, 15  ;  Tit.  iii.  1.  In 
Tit.  iii.  1,  they  refer  to  earthly  dignities,  and  these  are  probably 
included  in  1  Cor.  xv.  24.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  definite 
succession  of  rank  is  intended.  At  any  rate  it  is  impossible  to 
accurately  define  the  distinctions.  It  has  been  observed  that 
v^YieYevev principalities  (apxal)  and  powers  {i^ovaiav)  occur  to- 
gether, principalities  always  precedes,  and  that  Bwa/ii';  power 
(see  Eph.  i.  21)  when  occurring  with  either  of  the  two,  follows 
it ;  or,  when  occurring  with  both,  follows  both.  The  primary 
reference  is,  no  doubt,  to  the  celestial  orders  ;  but  the  expres- 
sions things  on  earth,  and  not  only  in  this  world  in  the  parallel 
passage,  Eph.  i.  21,  indicate  that  it  may  possibly  include  earthly 
dignities.  Principalities  and  powers  are  used  of  both  good 
and  evil  powers.  See  Eph.  iii.  10  ;  vi.  12  ;  Col.  ii.  15.  The 
passage  is  aimed  at  the  angel-worship  of  the  Colossians  (see  In- 
troduction) ;  showing  that  while  they  have  been  discussing  the 
various  grades  of  angels  which  fill  the  space  between  God  and 
men,  and  depending  on  them  as  media  of  communion  with 
God,  they  have  degraded  Christ  who  is  above  them  all,  and  is 
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the  sole  mediator.  Compare  Heb.  i.  5-14,  where  the  ideas 
of  the  Son  as  Creator  and  as  Lord  of  the  angels  are  also  com- 
bined.* Thrones  occurs  only  here  in  enumerations  of  this  kmd. 
It  seems  to  indicate  the  highest  grade.  Compare  Apoc.  iv.  4, 
^povoi  thrones,  A.  V.  seats,  and  see  note.  Thrones  here  prob- 
ably means  the  enthroned  angels.  Dominions  or  dominations, 
also  Eph.  i.  21.  Principalities  or  princedoms.  In  Rom.^  viii. 
38,  this  occurs  yj'x'Ca.oxni powers  which  usually  accompanies  it. 

All  things  (ja,  trdma).  Eecapitulating.  Collectively  as  be- 
fore. 

Were  created  {eKna-rai).  Rev.,  correctly,  have  heen  created. 
The  perfect  tense  instead  of  the  aorist,  as  at  the  beginning  of 
the  verse.  "  The  latter  describes  the  definite,  historical  act  of 
creation;  the  former  the  continuous  and  present  relations  of 
creation  to  the  Creator  "  (Lightfoot).  So  John  i.  3.  ".  "With- 
out Him  did  not  any  thing  come  into  leing  {iyevero,  aorist) 
which  hath  come  into  being  "  (and  exists,  yeyovev,  see  note). 

By  Him  and  for  Him  {Bi  avrov  koI  ek  airbv).  Rev.,  bet- 
ter, through  Him  and  unto  Him.  See  on  Rom.  xi.  36.  Compare 
in  Him  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse.  There  Christ  was  rep- 
resented as  the  conditional  cause  of  all  things.  All  things  came 
to  pass  within  the  sphere  of  His  personality  and  as  dependent 
upon  it.  Here  He  appears  as  the  mediating  cause ;  through 
Him,  as  1  Cor.  viii.  6.  Unto  Him.  All  things,  as  they  had 
their  beginning  in  Him,  tend  to  Him  as  their  consummation,  to 
depend  on  and  serve  Him.  Compare  Apoc.  xxii.  13 ;  and 
Heb.  ii.  10  ;  ^^for  whose  sake  (St'  ov)  and  through  wliose  agency 
{Bi  ov)  are  all  things."  Rev.,  "for  whom  and  through  whom." 
See  also  Eph.  i.  10,  23;  iv.  10;  Philip,  ii.  9-11;  1  Cor.  xv.  28. 
The  false  teachers  maintained  that  the  universe  proceeded  from 
God  indirectly,  through  a  succession  of  emanations.  Christ,  at 
best,  was  only  one  of  these.  As  such,  the  universe  could  not 
find  its  consummation  in  Him. 


*  On  the  Jewish  and  Judaeo-Christian  speculations  concerning  the  grades  of 
the  celestial  hierarchy,  see  Lightfoot' s  note  on  this  passage. 
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17.  He  is  (auTos  ecmv).  Both  words  are  emphatic.  "Eo-tiv 
is,  is  used  as  in  John  viii.  58  (see  note),  to  express  Christ's  ah- 
Bolute  existence.  "  He  emphasizes  the  personality,  is  the  ^e- 
existence "  (Lightf oot).  For  similar  emphasis  on  the  pronoun, 
see  Eph.  ii.  14;  iv.  10,  11 ;  1  John  ii.  2;  Apoc.  xix.  15. 

Before  all  things.    In  time. 

By  Him  (eV  avT&).     In  Him  as  ver.  16.     So  Eev. 

Consist  {a-vvea-TTjKev).  Cohere,  in  mutual  dependence.  Com- 
pare Acts  xxvii.  28 ;  Heb.  i.  3.  For  other  meanings  of  the 
verb,  see  on  Rom.  iii.  5.  Christ  not  only  creates,  but  main- 
tains  in  continuous  stability  and  productiveness.  "  He,  the 
All-powerful,  All-holy  Word  of  the  Father,  spreads  His  power 
over  all  things  everywhere,  enlightening  things  seen  and  un- 
seen, holding  and  binding  all  together  in  Himself.  Nothing  is 
left  empty  of  His  presence,  but  to  all  things  and  through  all, 
severally  and  collectively.  He  is  the  giver  and  sustainer  of 
life.  .  .  .  He,  the  Wisdom  of  God,  holds  the  universe  in 
tune  together.  He  it  is  who,  binding  all  with  each,  and  order- 
ing all  things  by  His  will  and  pleasure,  produces  the  .perfect 
unity  of  nature  and  the  harmonious  reign  of  law.  While  He 
abides  unmoved  forever  with  the  Father,  He  yet  moves  all 
things  by  His  own  appointment  according  to  the  Father's  will " 
(Athanasius). 

18.  And  He.  Emphatic.  The  same  who  is  before  all 
things  and  in  whom  all  things  consist. 

The  head  of  the  body,  the  Church.  The  Church  is  de- 
scribed as  a  body,  Eom.  xii.  4  sq. ;  1  Cor.  xii.  12-27 ;  x.  17,  by 
way  of  illustrating  the  functions  of  the  members.  Here  the 
image  is  used  to  emphasize  the  position  and  power  of  Christ  as 
the  head.  Compare  ch.  ii.  19 ;  Eph.  i.  22,  23 ;  iv.  4,  12,  15, 
16 ;  V.  23,  30. 

Who  is  the  beginning  (o?  ia-nv  apxv)-  "WJio  is,  equivalent 
to  seeing  He  is.  Begi/iming,  with  reference  to  the  Church  ;  not 
the  beginning  of  the  Church,  but  of  the  new  life  which  subsists 
in  the  body — the  Church. 
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The  first-born  from  the  dead  (Tr/awTOTo/to?  i/c  raiv  veKp&v). 
Defining  how  Christ  is  the  beginning  of  the  new  spiritual  life : 
by  His  resurrection.  Compare  1  Cor.  xv.  20,  23,  and  Prince  of 
life,  Acts  iii.  15  (note).  See  on  Apoc.  i.  5,  where  the  phrase 
is  slightly  different,  "first-born  of  the  dead."  He  comes 
forth  from  among  the  dead  as  the  first-born  issues  from  the 
womb.  Compare  Acts  ii.  4,  "  having  loosed  the  pains  of 
death,"  where  the  Greek  is  wSti/a?  Mrth-throes*  There  is  a 
parallelism  between  first-horn  of  the  creation  and  first-iorn 
from  the  dead  as  regards  the  relation  of  headship  in  which 
Christ  stands  to  creation  and  to  the  Cliurch  alike ;  but  the 
parallelism  is  not  complete.  "  He  is  the  first-born  from  the 
dead  as  having  been  Plimself  one  of  tlie  dead.  He  is  not 
the  first-born  of  all  creation  as  being  himself  created  "  (Dwight). 

In  all  things.     The  universe  and  the  Church. 

Might  have  the  preeminence  (yivrjTai  irpeoTevcov).  Lit., 
might  become  heing  first.  Ilpcorevo}  to  be  first  only  here  in  the 
]Si"ew  Testament.  TivqTai,  become  states  a  relation  into  which 
Christ  came  in  tlie  course  of  time :  earbv  is  (the  first-born  of 
all  creation)  states  a  relation  of  Christ's  absolute  being.  He 
becamehea,d  of  theCliurcli  through  His  incarnation  and  passion, 
as  He  is  head  of  the  universe  in  virtue  of  His  absolute  and 
eternal  being.  Compare  Philip,  ii.  6,  "  being  (inrapxcov)  in  the 
foi-m  of  God  —  was  made  (yevofievo-s)  obedient  unto  death." 
This  sense  is  lost  in  the  rendering  might  have  the  preeminence. 

19.  It  pleased  the  Father  that  in  Him  should  all  fulness 
dwell  (eV  avTO)  evBoKTjaev  irav  to  ifXrjpaifia  KaroiKrjaai).  EvSo- 
Keoj  to  think  it  good,  to  be  well  pleased  is  used  in  the  New  Test- 
ament, both  of  divine  and  of  human  good-pleasure;  but,  in 
the  former  case,  always  of  God  the  Father.  So  Matt.  iii.  17 ; 
Luke  xii.  32  ;  1  Cor.  i.  21.  The  subject  of  was  well  pleased] 
God,  is  omitted  as  in  Jas.  i.  12,  and  must  be  supplied;  so  that, 
literally,  the  passage  would  read,  God  was  well  pleased  that  in 


*  See,  however,  Meyer's  note  oa  tte  variation  of  the  Septuagint  from  the 
Hebrew  in  this  rendering. 
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Him,  etc.*  Kev.,  it  was  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Father. 
Fulness,  Rev.,  correctly,  the  fulness.  See  on  Eom.  xi.  12; 
John  i.  16.  The  word  must  be  taken  in  its  passive  sense — 
that  with  which  a  thing  is  filled,  not  that  which  fills.  The  ful- 
ness denotes  the  sum-total  of  the  divine  powers  and  attributes. 
In  Christ  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  God  as  deity.  The  relation 
of  essential  deity  to  creation  and  redemption  alike,  is  exhibited 
by  John  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  gospel,  with  which  this 
passage  should  be  compared.  In  John  the  order  is:  1.  The 
essential  nature  of  Christ ;  2.  Creation ;  3.  Eedemption.  Here 
it  is :  1.  Redemption  (ver.  13) ;  2.  Essential  being  of  the  Son 
(15) ;  3.  The  Son  as  Creator  (16) ;  4.  The  Church,  with  Christ 
as  its  head  (18).  Compare  2  Cor.  v.  19 ;  Eph.  i.  19,  20,  23. 
Paul  does  not  add  of  the  Godhead  to  the  fulness,  as  in  ch.  ii.  9, 
since  the  word  occurs  in  direct  connection  with  those  which  de- 
scribe Christ's  essential  nature,  and  it  would  seem  not  to  have 
occurred  to  the  apostle  that  it  could  be  understood  in  any  other 
sense  than  as  an  expression  of  the  plenitude  of  the  divine  at- 
tributes and  powers. 

Thus  the  phrase  in  Him  should  all  the  fulness  dwell  gathers 
into  a  grand  climax  the  previous  statements — image  of  God, 
first-horn  of  all  creation.  Creator,  the  eternally  preexistent,  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  the  victor  over  death,  first  in  all  things. 
On  this  summit  we  pause,  looking,  like  John,  from  Christ  in 
His  fulness  of  deity  to  the  exhibition  of  that  divine  fulness  in 
redemption  consummated  in  heaven  (vv.  20-22). 

There  must  also  be  taken  into  the  account  the  selection  of 
this  word  fulness  with  reference  to  the  false  teaching  in  the 
Colossian  church,  the  errors  which  afterward  were  developed 
more  distinctly  in  the  Gnostic  schools.  Plei'oma  fulness  was 
used  by  the  Gnostic  teachers  in  a  technical  sense,  to  express  the 
sum-total  of  the  divine  powers  and  attributes.  "From  the 
pleroma  they  supposed  that  all  those  agencies  issued  through 
which  God  has  at  any  time  exerted  His  power  in  creation,  or 
manifested  His  will  through  revelation.      These  mediatorial 


*  The  explanation  which  makes  all  the  fulness  the  subject,  aU  the  fulness 
was  pleased  to  dwell  in  Him  (so  EUicott)  is  against  New-Testament  usage. 
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beings  would  retain  more  or  less  of  its  influence,  according  as 
they  claimed  direct  parentage  from  it,  or  traced  their  descent 
through  successive  evolutions.  But  in  all  cases  this  pleroma 
was  distributed,  diluted,  transformed,  and  darkened  by  foreign 
admixture.  They  were  only  partial  and  blurred  images,  often 
deceptive  caricatures,  of  their  original,  broken  lights  of  the 
great  Central  Light"  (Lightfoot).  Christ  may  have  been 
ranked  with  these  inferior  images  of  the  divine  by  the  Colos- 
sian  teachers.  Hence  the  significance  of  the  assertion  that  the 
totality  of  the  divine  dwells  in  Him.* 

Dwell  {KUToiKfia-at).  Permanently.  See  on  Luke  xi.  26. 
Compare  the  Septuagint  usage  of  KaToiKelv permanent  dwelling, 
and  irapoiKelv  transient  sojourning.  Thus  Gen.  xxxvii.  1, 
"Jacob  dwelt  (permanently,  Karancei,)  in  the  land  where  his 
father  sojourned  {irapwK'qaev,  A.  V.,  was  a  stranger).  Perhaps 
in  contrast  with  the  partial  and  transient  connection  of  the 
pleroma  with  Christ  asserted  by  the  false  teachers.  The  word 
is  used  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Father,  Eph.  ii.  22  {KaToi,Kr]rrj- 
piov  Tov  &eov  habitation  of  Ood) ;  of  the  Son,  Eph.  iii.  17 ;  and 
of  the  Spirit,  Jas.  iv.  5. 

20.  Having  made  peace  (etjOT/i/oTTotTyo-a?).  Only  here  in  the 
New  Testament.  Having  concluded  peace ;  see  on  John  iii.  21. 
The  participle  is  parallel  with  to  reconcile,  and  marks  peace- 
making and  reconciliation  as  contemporaneous.  The  kindred 
elprivoTToio'}  ^peacemaker,  only  in  Matt.  v.  9.  The  phrase  mak- 
ing peace,  in  which  the  two  factors  of  this  verb  appear  separ- 
ately, occurs  only  Eph.  ii.  15. 

To  reconcile  (airoicaTdXKd^ai).  Only  here,  ver.  21,  and 
Eph.  ii.  16.  The  connection  is:  it  was  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
Father  (ver.  19)  to  reconcile.  The  compounded  preposition  otto 
gives  the  force  of  back,  hinting  at  restoration  to  a  primal  unity. 
So,  in  Eph.  ii.  12-16,  it  occurs  as  in  ver.  21,  in  connection  with 
wirrjKKoTpiw/ievoL  alienated,  as  if   they  had  not  always  been 


*  See  Lightfoot's  note  on  this  passage,  p.  333  ;  Ellicott  on  Gal.  iv.  4  ;  Eph. 
i.  23.     Macplierson,  "Expositor,"  second  series,  iv.,  463. 
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Strangers.  See  on  Eph.  ii.  12.  Others  explain  to  reconcile 
wholly.  For  the  verb  KaraXXdaata  to  reconcile,  see  on  Kom. 
V.  10. 

All  things  {ra  irdvra).  Must  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  as 
in  vv.  16, 17, 18,  the  whole  universe,  material  and  spiritual.* 
The  arrangement  of  clauses  adopted  by  Eev.  is  simpler. 

21.  Enemies.    To  God,  in  the  active  sense. 

Mind  (Biavoia).  See  on  imagination,  Luke  i.  61.  The  spir- 
itual seat  of  enmity. 

By  wicked  works  {iv  rot?  epyoK  toZ'^  irovrjpoh).  Rev.,  bet- 
ter, in  your  evil  works.  In  the  performance  of — the  sphere  in 
which,  outwardly,  their  alienation  had  exhibited  itself. 

22.  Body  of  His  flesh.  Which  consisted  of  flesh  ;  without 
which  there  could  have  been  no  death  (see  next  clause). 

To  present  {Trapaa-Tija-ai,).  Purpose  of  the  reconciliation. 
Compare  Rom.  viii.  30.  See  on  shewed  himself.  Acts  i.  3. 
Compare  Rom.  xii.  1,  where  it  is  used  of  presenting  a  sacri- 
fice.f 

Holy,  unblamable,  unreprovable  (oytow,  afido/iovi,  dvey- 
k\,i]tov<}).  -Holy,  see  on  saints,  Acts  xxvi.  10 ;  Apoc.  iii.  7. 
The  fundamental  idea  of  the  word  is  separation  unto  God 
and  from  worldly  defilement.  Unblamable,  Rev.  much  better, 
without  blemish.  Compare  Eph.  i.  4;  v.  27;  and  see  on  1 
Pet.  i.  19,  and  blemishes,  2  Pet.  ii.  13.  Wnreprovable,  not 
only  actually  free  from  blemish,  but  from  the  charge  of  it. 
See  on  1  Cor.  i.  8,  and  compare  1  Tim.  vi.  14. 

In  His  sight  {KaTevcoTTvov  avTOv).  Hev.,  bejbre  Sim.  Him 
refers  to  Ood,  not  Christ.     Whether  the  reference  is  to  God's 

*  The  range  of  discussion  opened  by  these  words  is  too  wide  to  be  entered 
upon  here.  Paul's  declarations  elsewhere  as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  evil  men 
and  angels,  must  certainly  be  allowed  their  full  weight ;  yet  such  passages  as 
this  and  Eph.  i.  10,  seem  to  point  to  a  larger  purpose  of  God  in  redemption 
than  is  commonly  conceived. 

\  Bishop  Lightfoot,  however,  unduly  presses  unblemished  as  a  sacrificial 
term,  going  to  show  that  the  figure  of  a  sacrifice  underlies  the  whole  passage. 
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future  judgment  or  to  His  present  approval,  can  hardly  be 
determined  by  the  almost  unexceptional  usage  of  KUTevcoinov 
lefore,  in  the  latter  sense,  as  is  unquestionably  the  case  in  Eph. 
i.'i.  The  simple  ivco-n-iov  before,  is  used  in  the  former  sense, 
Luke  xii.  9.  "E/MirpocrSev  before,  occurs  in  both  senses.  The 
reference  to  the  future  judgment  seems  the  more  natural  as 
marking  the  consummation  of  the  redemptive  work  described 
in  vv.  20-22.  Compare  1  Thess.  iii.  13,  and  Eph.  v.  27,  which 
corresponds  with  the  figure  of  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife,  in 
Apoc.  xxi.  9  sqq.  This  view  is  further  warranted  by  the  fol- 
lowing words,  ^fye  continue,  etc.,  the  final  presentation  being 
dependent  on  steadfastness.* 

23.  Continue  in  the  faith  {eiriixevere  TTJTrlcrrei).  The  verb 
means  to  stay  at  or  with  (eVi).  So  Philip,  i.  24,  to  abide  by  the 
flesh.  See  on  Rom.  vi.  1.  The  faith  is  not  the  gospel  system 
(see  on  Acts  vi.  7),  but  the  Colossians'  faith  in  Christ.  Tour 
faith  would  be  better. 

Grounded  and  settled  (Te^eKemfievoi  kuI  iSpaioi).  For 
grounded,  see  on  settle,  1  Pet.  v.  10  ;  compare  Luke  vi.  48,  49  ; 
Eph.  iii.  17.  Settled,  from  eBpa  a  seat.  Rev.,  steadfast.  See 
1  Cor.  vii.  37 ;  xv.  58,  the  only  other  passages  where  it  occnrs. 
Compare  eSpaicofia  ground,  1  Tim.  iii.  15.  Bengel  says:  "Tlie 
former  is  metaphorical,  the  latter  more  literal.  The  one  im- 
plies greater  respect  to  the  foundation  by  which  believers  are 
supported ;  but  settled  suggests  inward  strength  which  believers 
themselves  possess." 

Moved  away  {fieTaKivov/jievoi,).  The  present  participle  sig- 
nifying continual  shifting.     Compare  1  Cor.  xv.  58. 

To  every  creature  (ei'  irdarj  Kriaei).  Rev.,  correctly,  in  all 
creation.     See  on  2  Cor.  v.  17,  and  compare  ver.  15. 

24.  Who  now.  Omit  who.  Now  is  temporal :  in  the  midst 
of  my  imprisonment  and  sufferings,  after  having  become  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  having  preached  it. 


*  Bisliop  Lightfoot  ia  influenced  in  his  preference  for  the  other  sense  by 
his  sacrificial  figure. 
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In  my  sufferings.  Not  as  our  idiom,  rejoice  in,  as  rejoice 
in  the  Lord,  but  in  the  midst  of;  while  enduring. 

Fill  up  (avTavairXrjpm).  Only  here  in  the  New  Testament. 
Lit.,/Z^  up  in  turn.  Rev.,  on  my  part  {avrl).  '  AvaifK'qpom  to 
Jill  up  occurs  1  Cor.  xiv.  16 ;  xvi.  17 ;  Gal.  vi.  2,  and  else- 
where. The  double  compound  irpoaavairXT^poa  to  Jill  up  hy 
adding,  2  Cor.  ix.  12  (note) ;  xi.  9.  'Avri  on  my  part  offsets 
Christ  in  the  next  clause.  Lightfoot  explains  well:  "It  sig- 
nifies that  the  supply  comes  from  aw  opposite  quarter  to  the 
deficiency,  and  so  describes  the  correspondence  of  the  personal 
agents,"  and  not  merely  the  correspondence  of  the  supply  with 
the  deficiency. 

That  which  is  lacking  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  (ra 

vcTTeprjiiaTa  t&v  S-Xl'^ecov  tov  Xptcrrov).  Lacking,  lit.,  hehind. 
Used  with  different  compounds  of  7rXr]p6<o  to  Jill,  1  Cor.  xvi. 
17  ;  2  Cor.  ix.  12  ;  xi.  9 ;  Philip,  ii.  30.  Of  the  afflictions  of 
Christ.  The  afflictions  which  Christ  endured ;  which  be- 
longed to  Him :  not  PauVs  afflictions  described  as  Christ's 
because  endured  in  fellowship  with  Him  (Meyer) ;  nor  the 
afflictions  which  Christ  endures  in  His  Church  (Alford,  Elli- 
cott,  Eadie). 

These  afflictions  do  not  include  Chrisfs  vicarious  sufferings, 
which  are  never  denoted  by  SXiyjreK  trihulations-.  That  which 
is  lacking  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  signifies  that  portion  of 
Christ's  ministerial  sufferings  which  was  not  endured  by  Him 
in  person,  but  is  endured  in  the  suffering  of  Christians  in  all 
generations  in  carrying  out  Christ's  work.  Compare  2  Cor.  i. 
5,  7  ;  Philip,  iii.  10.  Hence  those  are  mistaken  interpretations 
which  explain  the  filling  up  as  a  correspondence  of  the  supply 
with  the  deficiency.  The  correspondence  is  between  the  two 
parties,  Christ  and  His  followers,  and  the  supply  does  not  cor- 
respond with  the  deficiency,  but  works  toward  supplying  it. 
The  point  is  not  the  identification  of  Paul  with  Christ  in  His 
sufferings  (which  is  true  as  a  fact),  but  the  distinction  between 
Paul  and  Christ.  Hence  the  present  tense,  /  am  filling  up, 
denoting  something  still  in  progress.  The  full  tale  of  sufferings 
will  not  be  completed  until  the  Church  shall  have  finished  her 
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conflict,  and  shall  have  come  up  "  out  of  great  tribulation  "  to 
sit  at  the  niarriage-supper  of  the  Lamb. 

In  my  flesh.     Connect  v/\i\\fill  up. 

For  His  body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church.  "Stap^ flesh, 
is  never  used  of  a  metaphorical  organism  like  the  Church,  but 
o-fti/ia  lody.  See  oi\  flesh,  Eom.  vii.  5,  sec.  3.  In  ver.  %2,  flesh 
was  used  with  lody  in  order  to  define  the  reference  of  hody  to 
the  fleshly  human  organism  of  Christ.  Compare  John  i.  14. 
Here  aafia  hody  only,  defined  by  Church. 

2.5.  The  dispensation  {olKovojj,iav).  From  oIko<;  house  and 
vefjLoi  to  dispense  or  manage.  Hence  oiKov6fio<;  a  house-steward. 
Here  the  meaning  is  stewardship — the  office  of  a  steward  or 
administrator  in  God's  liouse.  See  on  1  Cor.  ix.  17,  and  com- 
pare Luke  xvi.  2-4 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  1 ;  Tit.  i.  7 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  10.  In 
Eph.  iii.  2,  the  word  is  used  of  the  divine  arrangement  or  econ- 
omy committed  to  Paul.  In  Eph.  i.  10  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment or  regulation  of  the  world. 

For  you  (et?  v/xa';).  Rev.,  more  strictly,  to  youward.  Con- 
nect with  was  given.  The  stewardship  was  assigned  to  me 
with  you  as  its  object.     Compare  Eph.  iii.  2  ;  Pom.  xv.  16. 

To  fulfil  {TrXrjp&crai).  Fully  discharge  my  office,  so  that 
the  divine  intent  shall  be  fully  carried  out  in  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles  no  less  than  to  the  Jews.  Compare 
fully  f reached,  Pom.  xv.  19. 

26.  The  mystery.  See  on  Rom.  xi.  25.  The  kindred  word 
/x6/iUTj/xat  /  have  heen  initiated  {K.  V.,  iiisti'ucted)  occurs  Philip, 
iv.  12,  in  the  sense  drawn  from  the  technical  use  of  the  term, 
denoting  the  induction  into  pagan  mysteries.  Ignatius  ad- 
dresses the  Ephesians  as  '■\fellow-initiates  {a-v/ji,/iv<7rai),  or  stu- 
dents of  the  mysteries,  with  Paul"  (Ephes.  xii.).  In  the  New 
Testament  the  word  implies  something  which,  while  it  may  be 
obscure  in  its  nature,  or  kept  hidden  in  the  past,  is  now  re- 
vealed. Hence  used  very  commonly  with  words  denoting  7'ev- 
elation  or  knowledge.  So,  "  to  know  the  mysteries,"  Matt.  xiii. 
11 ;  "  revelation  of  the  mystery,"  Rom.  xvi.  25 ;  7nade  known, 
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Epli.  iii.  3,  etc.  In  Colossians  and  Ephesians  it  is  used,  with  a 
single  exception,  of  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to  gospel 
privileges.     Compare  Eoin.  xvi.  25,  26. 

From  ages— generations  {a-Trb  —  alSvtov — yeve&v).  The 
unit  and  the  factors :  the  aeon  or  age  being  made  up  of  genera- 
tions. Compare  Eph.  iii.  21,  where  the  literal  translation  is 
unto  all  tlie  generations  of  the  age  of  the  ages.  The  preposition 
atro  from,  differs  from  irpo  before  (1  Cor.  ii.  7),  as  marking  the 
■^oint from  which  concealment  could  properly  begin.  Before 
the  beginning  of  the  ages  of  the  world  the  counsel  of  God  was 
ordained,  but  not  concealed,  because  there  were  no  human 
beings  from  whom  to  conceal  it.  The  concealment  began y^om 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  with  the  entrance  of  subjects  to 
whom  it  could  be  a  fact. 

27.  Would  make  known  {■^SeXrja-evyvmpia-ai,).  Lit.,  willed 
to  make  known.  Eev.,  was  pleased.  Hence  the  apostles  who 
were  called  to  make  known  the  Gospel  were  such  &y  the  will 
of  God  (ver.  1). 

Riches.     See  on  Rom.  ii.  4. 

Of  the  glory  of  this  mystery  among  the  Gentiles.    The 

mystery  of  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  gospel  cove- 
nant, now  revealed  through  Paul's  preaching,  was  divinely  rich 
and  glorious.  This  glory  is  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  among  the  Gentiles  as  their  inheritance  (ver.  12  ; 
compare  Eom.  viii.  18,  21 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  17).  The  richness  ex- 
hibited itself  in  the  free  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gen- 
tile as  well  as  to  the  Jew.  It  was  not  limited  by  national  lines. 
Compare  "  the  same  Lord  is  rich  unto  all,"  Eom.  x.  12 ;  and 
beggarly  elements,  Gal.  iv.  9. 

Which  is  Christ  in  you.  The  readings  differ.  Some 
read  6'?,  masculine,  which,  referring  to  the  riches:  others  o, 
neuter,  which,  referring  to  mystery.  The  latter  corresponds 
with  ch.  ii.  2,  the  mystery  of  God,  Christ,  etc.  In  either  case 
the  defining  words  are  Christ  in  you,  i.e.,  in  the  Gentiles; 
either  as  constituting  the  richness  of  glory  in  this  mystery,  or 
as  being  the  essence  of  the  mystery  itself.    In  you  may  be 
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either  within  you,  dwelling  in  your  hearts,  or  among  you. 
The  latter  accords  with  among  the  Gentiles,  the  former  with 
dwell  in  your  hearts,  Eph.  iii.  17.  Compare  Kom.  viii.  10 ;  2 
Cor.  xiii.  5  ;  Gal.  iv.  19. 

The  hope  of  glory  (^  eKir\<;  Tri<s  S6^<;).  Lit.,  of  the  glory. 
The  Gentiles,  in  receiving  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  did  not 
realize  all  its  glory.  The  full  glory  of  the  inheritance  was  a 
hope,  to  be  realized  when  Christ  should  appear  "  the  second 
time  unto  salvation"  (Heb.  ix.  28).  Compare  1  Tim.  i.  1. 
Glory  refers  to  the  glory  of  the  mystery  /  hence  the  glory,  but 
with  more  emphasis  upon  the  idea  of  the  same  glory  consum- 
mated at  Christ's  coming — the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed. 
See  Eom.  viii.  18 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  17 ;  1  Pet.  i.  7. 

28.  Warning  {yov^e.TovvTe.<;\  Eev.,  admonishing.  See  on 
Acts  XX.  31.     Compare  vovSecria  admonition,  Eph.  vi.  4. 

Every.  Thrice  repeated,  in  order  to  emphasize  the  univers- 
ality of  the  Gospel  against  the  intellectual  exclusiveness  en- 
couraged by  the  false  teachers.  For  similar  emphatic  repeti- 
tions of  all  or  every,  compare  1  Cor.  x.  1,  2 ;  xii.  13  ;  Rom.  ix. 
6,  7 ;  xi.  32,  etc. 

In  all  wisdom  (eV  irdar)  ao(f>ia).  In  every  form  of  wisdom. 
Thus  opposed  to  the  idea  of  esoteric  and  exoteric  *  wisdom 
represented  by  the  false  teachers ;  higher  knowledge  for  the 
few  philosophic  minds,  and  blind  faith  for  the  masses.  In 
christian  teaching  the  highest  wisdom  is  freely  open  to  all. 
Compare  ch.  ii.  2,  3. 

Perfect.  Compare  1  Cor.  ii.  6,  7,  and  see  note.  There  may 
be  in  this  word  a  hint  of  its  use  in  the  ancient  mysteries  to 
designate  the  fully  instructed  as  distinguished  from  the  novices. 
Peter  uses  the  technical  word  eiro-inai,  eye-witnesses,  which  de- 
signated one  admitted  to  the  highest  grade  in  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  of  those  who  beheld  Christ's  glory  in  His  transfig- 


*  Esoteric,  inner ;  that  whioh  is  profounder  and  more  abstruse,  and  which 
is  reserved  only  for  the  cultivated  few  who  can  receive  it.  ExoUrie,  outer ; 
that  which  is  more  rudimentary  and  simple,  and  adapted  to  the  popular  oom- 
preheusiou. 
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nratioii,  2  Pet.  i.  16.  From  this  point  of  view  Bishop  Light- 
foot  appropriately  says :  "The  language  of  the  heathen  mys- 
teries is  transferred  by  Panl  to  the  christian  dispensation,  that 
he  may  the  more  effectively  contrast  the  things  signified.  The 
true  Gospel  also  has  its  mysteries,  its  hierophants,  its  initiation ; 
but  these  are  open  to  all  alike.  In  Christ  every  believer  is 
Te\eio<;  fully  initiated,  for  he  has  been  admitted  as  eVoTTTi?? 
eye-witness  of  its  most  profound,  most  awrful  secrets." 

29.  I  labor  {KOTnSi).  Unto  v^eariness.  See  on  Luke  v.  5. 
The  connection  with  the  following  arfatvi^ofievo';  contending  in 
the  arena,  seems  to  show  that  /  lahoi'  has  the  special  sense  of 
labor  in  preparing  for  the  contest.  The  same  combination  oc- 
curs 1  Tim.  iv.  10,  where  the  correct  reading  is  aywvt^ofie^a 
we  strive  for  oveiSi^ofie^a  we  suffer  reproach  ;  and  there  is  a 
similar  combination,  Philip,  ii.  16,  run  and  labor.  So  Ignatius, 
Epistle  to  Polycarp,  vi. :  ^'^  Labor  ye  one  with  another  {axrfKoirv- 
are) ;  strive  together  {avva^Xeh-e,  see  Philip,  i.  27) ;  run  to- 
gether, suffer  together,  go  to  rest  together,  arise  together^''  (the 
last  two  probably  with  reference  to  the  uniform  hours  pre- 
scribed for  athletes  under  training).  So  Clement  of  Pome : 
"Who  have  labored  {K07ndcravTe<;)  much,  and  contended  {ar/avL- 
(rdfievoi)  honorably"  (ii.  7).     See  on  1  Cor.  ix.  24-27. 

Striving  {drymvi^ofievo'i).  From  dycov,  originally  an  assembly, 
a  place  of  assembly,  especially  for  viewing  the  games.  Hence 
the  contest  itself,  the  word  being  united  with  different  adjectives 
indicating  the  character  of  the  contest,  as  iTnnKo';  of  horses  j 
'yvfjLviKOi  gymnastic/  /movctikos  of  music/  ')(aXKeo<;,  where  the 
prize  is  a  brazen  shield,  etc.  Generally,  any  struggle  or  trial. 
Hence  the  verb  means  to  enter  a  contest,  to  contend,  to  struggle. 
The  metaphor  is  a  favorite  one  with  Paul,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  instances  (Luke  xiii.  24 ;  John  xviii.  36 ;  Heb. 
xii.  1),  the  words  dymv  contest  and  cuyoDviipfiai  to  contend  are 
found  only  in  his  writings.  See  1  Tim.  vi.  12  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  7 ; 
1  Cor.  ix.  26  (note) ;  1  Thess.  ii.  2. 

Working  (ivepyeiav).  From  evepj'^i,  ev  in,  epyov  work  /  lit., 
being  in  or  at  worTc.     See  on  1  Cor  xvi.  9.     ^EvepjeM  is  the 
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State  of  being  at  worJc ;  energy,  efficiency.     Used  only  of  super- 
human energy,  good  or  evil. 

Which  worketh  (rV  ivepyovfievriv).     Kindred  with  the  pre- 
ceding.    See  on  Jas.  v.  16.* 


CHAPTER  II. 

1.  I  would  that  ye  knew  (^eXw  vytta?  e^evaC).  Paul's  more 
usual  form  of  expression  is,  I  would  not  have  you  to  le  ignor- 
ant.    See  on  Rom.  i.  13. 

What  great  conflict  I  have  {rfkUov  u'yava  ex<^)-  Rev., 
how  greatly  I  strive.  'HXikov  what  great,  only  here  and  Jas. 
iii.  5.  Conflict,  continuing  the  metaphor  of  ch.  i.  29.  Here  of 
inward  conflict,  anxiety,  prayer,  as  ch.  iv.  12. 

Laodicaea.     See  on  Apoc.  iii.  14. 

And  for  as  many  as  (/cat  oo-ot).  Including  all  who  come 
under  the  same  category  as  the  Colossians  and  Laodicaeans. 
Hence  equivalent  to  all  who,  like  yourselves,  have  not  seen,  etc. 
See,  for  a  similar  usage,  Acts  iv.  6  ;  Apoc.  xviii.  17.  Indicat- 
ing that  the  Colossians  and  Laodicaeans  were  both  personally 
■unknown  to  Paul. 

2.  Comforted  {■7rapaKXr]!^S><Tiv).  Not  so  much  tranquillized 
as  braced.     See  on  John  xiv.  16. 

Knit  together  (o-nyu./St^acr^ei'Te?).  See  on  proving.  Acts  ix. 
22.  In  the  Septuagint  it  means  to  instruct,  as  Exod.  xviii.  16 ; 
Deut.  iv.  9  ;  Isa.  xl.  13  (compare  1  Cor.  ii.  16) ;  Ps.  xxxi.  8. 
Used  of  putting  together  in  one^s  mind,  and  so  to  conclude  by 
comparison.  Thus  Acts  xvi.  10,  assuredly  gathering,  Kev., 
concluding. 

*  In  the  middle  voice  when  the  human  agent,  the  mind,  or  a  faculty  of  the 
mind  is  represented  as  working  fRom.  vii.  5  ;  Eph.  iii,  20 ;  Gal.  v.  6,  etc.). 
In  the  active  voice  when  God  or  some  evil  power  works  on  the  man  (1  Cor. 
xii.  6,  11  ;  Gal.  ii.  8  ;  Eph.  i.  20,  etc.). 
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Full  assurance  (7rXiy/3o^opia?).  Or  fulness.  See  Heb.  vi. 
11 ;  X.  22. 

Of  understanding  {(Twia-eat^).  See  on  Mark  xii.  33  ;  Luke 
ii.  47. 

To  the  acknowledgment  {ek  iirlr/vioa-iv).  Wrong.  'Eirly- 
vwa-ii  is  the  full  knowledgte,  as  ch.  i.  9  (note).  Eev.,  that  they 
may  know. 

Of  God.  The  best  textual  authorities  add  Xpiarov  of 
Christ.  So  Rev.,  of  God,  even  Christ.  Christ  is  in  apposition 
with  mystery.     Compare  ch.  i.  27. 

3.  Hid  {air6Kpvj>oi,).  Only  here,  Mark  iv.  22;  Luke  viii.  17. 
Compare  1  Cor.  ii.  7.  Not  to  be  joined  with  are,  as  A.  Y. 
Its  position  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and  so  far  from  are, 
shows  that  it  is  added  as  an  emphatic  secondary  predicate. 
Hence,  as  Rev.,  in  whom  are  all  tJie  treasures,  etc.,  hidden. 
For  a  similar  constrnction,  see  ch.  iii.  1,  "  where  Christ  is  on 
the  right  hand  of  God  seated  (there)."  Jas.  i.  17,  "  Every  per- 
fect gift  is  from  above,  coming  down.''''*  Grammatically,  hidden 
may  be  taken  as  an  attribute  of  treasures  ;  "  in  whom  the  hid- 
den treasures  are  contained  ; "  but  the  other  is  preferable.  The 
words  whicli  immediately  follow  in  ver.  4,  snggest  the  possibility 
that  hidden  may  convey  an  allusion  to  the  Apocryj)ha  or  secret 
writings  of  the  Essenes,  whose  doctrines  entered  into  the  Colos- 
sian  heresy.  Such  writings,  which,  later,  were  peculiar  also  to 
the  Gnostics,  contained  the  authoritative  secret  wisdom,  the 
esoteric  teaching  for  the  learned  few.  If  such  is  Paul's  allus- 
ion, the  word  suggests  a  contrast  with  the  treasures  of  christ- 

.ian  wisdom  which  are  accessible  to  all  in  Christ. 

Wisdom  and  knowledge.     See  on  Rom.  xi.  33. 

4.  Beguile  (Tra/aaXoyifijTai).  Only  here  and  Jas.  i.  22.  See 
note.  Rev.,  delude.  So  Ignatius,  speaking  of  the  duty  of 
obedience  to  the  bishop,  says :  "  He  that  fails  in  this,  does  not 
deceive  the  visible  bishop,  but  attempts  to  cheat  {TrapdXo'yi^e- 
rai)  the  Invisible"  (Epistle  to  Magnesians,  iii.).     The  word  is 


*  I  take  this  opportunity  to  correct  my  own  note  on  Jas.  i.  17,  eometh  down. 
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found  in  the  Septuagint,  Josh.   ix.  22 ;   1  Sam.  xix.  17 ;  2 
Sam.  xxi.  6. 

Enticing  words  (Trc^^avoXoyia).  Rev.,  persuasiveness  of 
speech.  Only  here  in  the  New  Testament.  In  classical  Greek, 
oi  jprohahle  argunent  as  opposed  to  demonstration.  So  Plato  : 
"Reflect  whether  you  are  disposed  to  admit  oi  prohahility 
{■Tn^avd\jo<yia)  and  figures  of  speech  in  matters  of  such  import- 
ance "  ("  Theaetetus,"  163).     Compare  1  Cor.  ii.  4. 

5.  Order  (rd^uv).  Or  orderly  array.  A  military  metaphor, 
quite  possibly  suggested  by  Paul's  intercourse  with  tlie  soldiers 
in  his  confinement.     See  on  Philip,  i.  13. 

Steadfastness  {a-Tepimfia).  Only  here  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. See  on  1  Pet.  v.  9.  The  kindred  adjective  o-repeo? 
solid,  occurs  2  Tim.  ii.  19 ;  Heb.  v.  12 ;  1  Pet.  v.  9 ;  and  the 
verb  a-repeoQ}  to  make  solid,  Acts  iii.  7 ;  xvi.  5.  The  militaiy 
metaphor  is  continued.  Faith  is  represented  as  a  host  solidly 
drawn  up :  your  solid  front,  close  phalanx.  The  verb  is  found 
in  this  sense  in  the  Apocrypha,  1  Mace.  x.  50,  "  ia-Tepecoere  rov 
TToXe/Mov,  he  solidified  the  battle  ;  "  massed  his  lines.  Compai-e 
Ezek.  xiii.  5,  where  the  noun  has  the  sense  of  stronghold: 
"  They  stood  not  iv  a-Tepedofiari  in  the  stronghold."  So  Ps.  xvii. 
2,  "  The  Lord  is  my  strength  ;  "  st/ronghold  or  hulwa/r'k.  The 
firmament,  Gen.  i.  6 ;  Ezek.  i.  22.  In  Esther  ix.  22,  of  the 
confi/rmation  of  a  letter. 

6.  Ye  received  {irapeXdfieTe).  By  transmission j/rom  {irapd) 
your  teachers. 

Christ  Jesus  the  Lord  {tov  Xpi<n6v  "Ir/crovv  tov  Kvpiov).' 
The  Christ,  specially  defined  by  the  following  words,  thus  em- 
phasizing the  personal  Christ  rather  than  the  Gospel,  because 
the  true  doctrine  of  Christ's  person  was  perverted  by  the  Colos- 
sian  teachers.     The  Christ,  even  Jesus,  the  Lord. 

7.  Rooted — built  up  {ippi^co/Mevoi — i-n-oiKoBofj-ovfMevoi).  Note 
the  change  of  metaphor  from  the  solidity  of  military  array  to 
walking,  rooting  of  a  tree,  and  then  to  luilding.  The  meta- 
phors of  rooting  and  heing  founded  occur  together,  Eph.  iii.  17. 
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Compare  1  Cor.  iii.  9.  In  Jer.  i.  10,  iKpi^ovv  to  root  out  is  ap- 
plied to  a  kingdom,  and  the  words  to  huild  and  toj>lant  follow. 
It  must  be  said  that  ptfo'w  to  cause  to  take  root  is  often  used  in 
the  sense  oi  firmness  orfiaoedness  without  regai-d  to  its  primary 
meaning.  Built  up.  The  preposition  cTTtwjwi  indicates  the 
placing  of  one  layer  upon  another.  See  on  Acts  xx.  32,  and  1 
Cor.  iii.  9.  Compare  1  Cor.  iii.  10-14 ;  Eph.  ii.  20.  Note  also 
the  change  of  tenses :  having  been  rooted  (perfect  participle), 
being  (in  process  of)  built  up  and  strengthened  (present  parti- 
ciple). 

In  Him  (eV  avTw).  Kather  than  upon  Him,  as  might  have 
been  expected.  In  this  and  in  the  Epiiesian  epistle,  Christ  is 
represented  as  the  sphere  within  which  the  building  goes  on. 
Compare  Eph.  ii.  20.  The  whole  upbuilding  of  the  Church 
proceeds  within  the  compass  of  Christ's  personality,  life,  and 
power. 

Thanksgiving  {evxapiaritf).  For  Paul's  emphasis  on  thanks- 
giving, see  Eom.  i.  21;  xiv.  6;  2  Cor.  i.  11;  iv.  15;  ix.  11, 
12 ;  Eph.  v.  20 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  etc.  EixapiaTo^  thankful,  ev- 
Xapiarreiv  to  give  thanks,  evxapia-ria  thanksgiving,  are  found 
only  in  Paul's  writings. 

8.  Beware  (/SXeTrere).     Lit.,  see  to  it. 

Lest  any  man  spoil  you  (/^i)  rk  ea-rat,  v/ia<;  6  a-vXayoiy&v). 
The  Greek  is  moie  precise  and  personal :  lest  there  shall  be  any 
one  that  maheth  spoil.  So  Rev.  XvXarja'yea)  to  carry  off  booty, 
only  here  in  the  New  Testament.  A  very  strong  expression 
for  the  work  of  the  false  teachers;  make  you  yourselves  a 
booty.  The  A.  V.  is  ambiguous,  and  might  be  taken  to  mean 
corrupt  or  damage  you. 

Philosophy  and  vain  deceit  (t^?  ^Ckoao^la's  k<u  Kev^<; 
a7rdTrj<;).  Rev.  gives  the  force  of  the  article,  his  philosophy : 
Koi  and  is  explanatory,  philosophy  which  is  also  vain  deceit. 
Hence  the  warning  is  not  against  all  philosophy.  ^Ckocroj)ia 
philosophy,  only  here  in  the  New  Testament.  It  had  originally 
a  good  meaning,  the  love  of  wisdom,  but  is  used  by  Paul  in  the 
sense  of  vain  speculation,  and  with  special  reference  to  its 
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being  the  name  by  which  the  false  teachers  at  Colossae  desig- 
nated not  only  their  speculative  system,  but  also  their  practical 
system,  so  that  it  covered  their  ascetic  practices  no  less  than 
their  mysticism.  Bishop  Lightfoot  remarks  upon  the  fact  that 
philoscyphy,  by  which  the  Greeks  expressed  the  highest  effort 
of  the  intellect,  and  virtue  {aperrj),  their  expression  for  the 
highest  moral  excellence,  are  each  used  but  once  by  Paul,  show- 
ing "  that  the  Gospel  had  deposed  the  terms  as  inadequate  to 
the  higher  standard,  whether  of  knowledge  or  practice,  which 
it  had  introduced." 

After  the  tradition.  Connect  with  the  whole  phrase  j^AiZ- 
oscyphy  and  vain  deceit,  as  descriptive  of  its  source  and  subject- 
matter.  Others  connect  with  mahe  spoil.  The  term  is  espe- 
cially appropriate  to  the  Judaeo-Gnostic  teachings  in  Colossae, 
which  depended  for  their  authority,  not  on  ancient  writings, 
but  on  tradition.  The  later  mystical  theology  or  metaphysic  of 
the  Jews  was  called  Kabbala,  literally  meaning  reception  or 
received  doctrines,  tradition. 

Rudiments  (o-rot^eta).  See  on  2  Pet.  iii.  10.  Rudiment- 
ary teachings,  as  in  Heb.  v.  12  ;  applicable  alike  to  Jewish  and 
to  Gentile  teaching.  Ceremonialism — meats,  drinks,  washings, 
Essenic  asceticism,  pagan  symbolic  mysteries  and  initiatory 
rites — all  belonged  to  a  rudimentary  moral  stage.  Compare 
vv.  11,  21,  and  Gal.  iv.  9. 

Of  the  world.     Material  as  contrasted  with  spiritual. 

9.  Fulness.     See  on  ch.  i.  19. 

Godhead  (^eoTTyros).  Only  here  in  the  New  Testament. 
See  on  Kom.  i.  20,  where  ^eioTTj'i  divinity  or  godhood  is  used. 
Appropriate  there,  because  God  personally  would  not  be  known 
from  His  revelation  in  nature,  but  only  His  attributes — His 
majesty  and  glory.  Here  Paul  is  speaking  of  the  essential  and 
personal  deity  as  belonging  to  Christ.  So  Bengel  :  "  Not  the 
divine  attributes,  but  the  divine  nature." 

Bodily  (o-w/iaTtKw?).  In  bodily  fashion  or  bodily-wise.  The 
verse  contains  two  distinct   assertions :  1.  That  the  fulness  of 
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the  Godhead  eternally  dwells  in  Christ.  The  present  tense 
KaroiKei  dwelleth,  is  used  like  iariv  is  (the  image),  ch.  i.  15,  to 
denote  an  eternal  and  essential  characteristic  of  Christ's  being. 
Tlie  indwelling  of  the  divine  fulness  in  Him  is  characteristic  of 
Him  as  Christ,  from  all  ages  and  to  all  ages.  Hence  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Godhead  dwelt  in  Plim  iefore  His  incarnation, 
when  He  was  "  in  the  form  of  God  "  (Philip,  ii.  6).  The  Word 
in  the  beginning  was  with  God  and  was  God  (John  i.  1).  It 
dwelt  in  Him  during  His  incarnation.  It  was  the  Word  that 
became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  full  of  grace  and  truth,  and 
His  glory  which  was  'beheld  was  the  glory  as  of  the  Only-begot- 
ten of  the  Father  (John  i.  14 ;  compare  1  John  i.  1-3).  The 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwells  in  His  glorified  humanity  in 
heaven. 

2.  Tlie  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwells  in  Him  in  a  hodily 
way,  clothed  with  a  hody.  This  means  that  it  dwells  in  Him 
as  one  having  a  human  body.  This  could  not  be  true  of  His  pre- 
incarnate  state,  when  He  was  "  in  the  form  of  God,"  for  tlie 
liuman  body  was  taken  on  by  Him  in  the  f  uhiess  of  time,  when 
"  He  hecaine  in  the  likeness  of  men  "  (Philip,  ii.  7),  when  the 
Word  'became  flesh.  The  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwelt  in  His 
person  from  His  birth  to  His  ascension.  He  carried  His  human 
body  with  Him  into  heaven,  and  in  His  glorified  body  now  and 
ever  dwells  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead. 

"  O,  for  a  sight,  a  blissful  sight 

Of  our  Almighty  Father's  throne  I 
There  sits  the  Saviour,  crowned  with  light, 
Clothed  in  a  body  like  our  own. 

"  Adoring  saints  around  Him  stand, 

And  thrones  and  powers  before  Him  fall ; 
The  God  shines  gracious  through  the  man, 
And  sheds  sweet  glories  on  them  all." 

Watts. 

"  What  a  contrast  to  the  human  tradition  and  the  rudiments 
of  the  world  "  (Meyer).  What  a  contrast  to  the  spiritual  agen- 
cies conceived  as  intermediate  between  God  and  men,  in  eacli 
of  which  the  divine  fulness  was  abridged  and  the  divine  glory 
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shaded,  in  proportion  to  the  remoteness  from  God  in  successive 
emanation. 

10.  Ye  are  complete  in  Him  (eVre  eV  avT&  TreTr^ripco/j.evoi). 
Eev.,  made  full.  Compai-e  John  i.  16;  Eph.  i.  23;  iii.  19;  iv. 
13.  Jjifot,  ye  are  made  full  in  Him,,  but  ye  are  in  Him,  made 
full.  In  Him  dwells  the  fulness ;  being  in  Him,  ye  are  filled. 
Compare  John  xvii.  21 ;  Acts  xvii.  28.* 

11.  Not  made  with  hands.  Compare  Mark  xiv.  58 ;  2  Cor. 
V.  1.  In  allusion  to  the  literal  circumcision  insisted  on  by  the 
false  teachers. 

In  the  putting  off  (eV  t^  dTre/cSuo-et).  Only  here  in  the  New- 
Testament  ;  and  the  kindred  verb  ameK.hvoyi.at,  to  jput  off,  only 
ver.  15  and  ch.  iii.  9.  The  verb  eKhvofiai,  means  to  strip  off 
from  one's  self,  as  clothes  or  armor ;  e'/c  out  of,  having  the  force 
of  getting  out  of  one's  garments.  By  the  addition  to  the  verb 
of  aTTofrom,  there  is  added  to  the  idea  of  getting  out  of  one's 
clothes  that  of  getting  away  from  them  ;  so  that  the  word  is  a 
strong  expression  for  wholly  putting  away  from  one^s  self.  In 
the  putting  off,  is  in  the  act  or  process  of.     Not  hy. 

The  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  {rov  <Ta>/iaTo<;  t&v  dfiap- 
Ti,S)v  Trj'i  crapKo<;).  Omit  of  the  sins.  The  hody  of  the  flesh 
(compare  on  ch.  i.  22)  is  the  body  which  consists  of  the  flesh, 
flesh  having  its  moral  sense  of  that  material  part  which  is  the 
seat  and  organ  of  sin,  "  the  flesh  with  its  passions  and  lusts  " 
(Gal.  V.  24 ;  compare  1  John  ii.  16).  See  on  ch.  i.  24.  For 
tlie  distinction  between  tywixa  hody  and  a-dp^  flesh,  see  on  flesh, 
Eom.  vii.  5,  sec.  3. 

In  the  circumcision  of  Christ  (eV  rf)  TrepiTOfifj  rov  Xpia- 
Tov).  The  spiritual  circumcision  effected  through  Christ.  See 
Eph.  ii.  11 ;  Philip,  iii.  3 ;  Kom.  ii.  29.  In,  as  above.  The 
fleshly  circumcision  removed  only  a  portion  of  the  body.  In 
spiritual  circumcision,  through  Christ,  the  whole  corrupt,  carnal 
nature  is  put  away  like  a  garment  which  is  taken  off  and  laid 
aside. 


*  See  Henry  Drummond,  "Natural  Law  In  the  Spiritual  World,"  p.  276 

sqq. 
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12.  Buried  {(rvPTa^ivTe<:).  See  on  Rom.  vi.  i.  The  aorist 
tense  puts  the  burial  as  contemporaneous  with  the  circumcis- 
ion.    Ye  were  circumcised  when  ye  were  buried,  etc. 

In  baptism  (eV  t&>  ^aTrria-fiaTt  or  ^a-Kritrfjiw).  The  article, 
the  baptism  points  to  the  familiar  rite,  or  may  have  the  force  of 
your. 

Wherein  also  {iv  &  xal).  Eef erring  to  baptism,  not  to 
Christ. 

Ye  were  raised  with  Him  {a-vvriyep9r]Te\  The  burial  and 
the  raising  are  both  typified  in  baptism.  The  raising  is  not 
the  resurrection  to  eternal  life  at  Christ's  second  coming, 
but  the  moral  resurrection  to  a  new  life.  This  corresponds 
with  the  drift  pf  the  entire  passage,  with  the  figurative  sense 
of  buried,  and  with  Kom.  vi.  4,  which  is  decisive. 

Through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of  God.    Not  the 

faith  which  God  works,  but  your  faith  in  God's  working : 
faith  in  God's  energy  as  displayed  in  Christ's  resurrection. 
Hence  the  emphasis  which  is  laid  on  faith  in  the  resurrection. 
See  1  Cor.  xv.  3,  4  (note) ;  Eom.  x.  9 ;  Eph.  i.  19.  Yv.  11,  12 
should  be  compared  with  Kom.  vi.  2-6. 

13.  Dead  {veKpov^).  Morally,  as  Eph.  ii.  i.  5;  Rom.  vi.  11. 
In  your  sins  {iv  roi^  TrapwrrTcifiacnv).  The  best  texts  omit  iv 
in,  and  the  dative  is  instrumental,  through  or  by.  Rev.,  through 
your  trespasses.     See  on  Matt.  vi.  14. 

The  uncircumcision  of  your  flesh.  That  sinful,  carnal 
nature  of  which  uncircumcision  was  the  sign,  and  which  was 
the  source  of  the  trespasses.     Compare  Eph.  ii.  11. 

He  quickened  together  {avve^cooiroiTja-ev).  Only  here  and 
Eph.  ii.  5.  Endowed  with  a  new  spiritual  life,  as  ver.  12. 
This  issues  in  immortal  life.     Compare  Eph.  ii.  6. 

Having  forgiven  us  (xapia-d/jievo<;  '^ fj.lv).  Freely  (%apts 
grace,  free  gift),  as  Luke  vii.  42  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  7,  10 ;  Col.  iii.  13. 
Note  the  change  of  pronoun  from  you  to  us,  believers  gener- 
ally, embracing  himself.     This  change  from  the  second  to  the 
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first  person,  or,  vice  versa,  is  common  in  Paul's  writings.     See 
ch.  i.  10-13 ;  iii.  3,  4 ;  Eph.  ii.  2,  3,  13,  14 ;  iv.  31,  32. 

14.  Blotting  out  (e|aXe/i|ras).  See  on  Acts  iii.  19:  com- 
pare Apoc.  iii.  5.  The  simple  verb  dXei^w  means  to  anoint,  see 
on  John  xi.  2.  Hence  to  hesmea/r.  The  compounded  preposi- 
tion e'^  means  completely.  The  compound  verb  here  is  used  by 
Thucydides  of  whitewashing  a  wall ;  1  Chron.  xxix.  4,  of  over- 
laying  walls  with  gold.  The  preposition  also  carries  the  sense 
of  removal ;  hence  to  smear  out  /  to  wipe  away. 

The  handwriting  (to  ;)(;et/ao'7/3a(^oi').  The  A.  V.  has  simply 
translated  according  to  the  composition  of  the  noun,  %et/j  hand, 
ypd^m  to  write.  Properly  an  autograph,  and  specially  a  note 
of  hand,  hand.  Compare  Tobit  v.  3 ;  ix.  5.  Transcribed, 
chirographus  and  chirographon,  it  appears  often  in  Latin 
authors,  especially  in  law-books.  So  Juvenal,  of  a  rascally 
neighbor,  who  declares  his  note  of  hand  void,  and  tlie  tablets  on 
which  it  is  written  as  so  much  useless  wood  (xvi.,  41).  Sueton- 
ius, of  the  promise  of  marriage  given  by  Caligula  to  Ennia 
Naevia  "  under  oath  and  hond"  (chirographo,  "  Caligula,"  12). 

Of  ordinances  (rot?  Soy/j-aaiv).  See  on  Luke  ii.  1.  Lit.,  in 
ordinances;  consisting  in,  or,  as  Kev.,  written  in,  as  suggested 
by  handvjriting.  As  Paul  declares  this  bond  to  be  against  ?/s, 
including  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  reference,  while  primar- 
ily to  the  Mosaic  law,  is  to  be  taken  in  a  wider  sense,  as  includ- 
ing the  moral  law  of  God  in  general,  wliich  applied  to  the  Gen- 
tiles as  much  as  to  the  Jews.  See  Eom.  iii.  19.  The  law  is 
frequently  conceived  by  Paul  with  this  wider  reference,  as  a 
pi-inciple  which  has  its  chief  representative  in  the  Mosaic  law, 
but  the  applications  of  which  are  much  wider.  See  on  Rom. 
ii.  12.  This  law  is  conceived  here  as  a  hond,  a  'bill  of  debt, 
standing  against  those  who  have  not  received  Christ.  As  the 
form  of  error  at  Colossae  was  largely  Judaic,  insisting  on  the 
Jewish  ceremonial  law,  the  phrase  is  probably  colored  by  this 
fact.     Compare  Eph.  ii.  15. 

Which  was  contrary  to  us  (o  7]v  virevavrlov  tjimv).  He  has 
iust  said  which  was  against  us  (to  koS^  ij/iwv) ;  which  stood  to 
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our  debit,  binding  us  legally.  This  phrase  enlarges  on  that 
idea,  emphasizing  the  hostile  character  of  the  bond,  as  a  hin- 
drance. Compare  Eom.  iv.  15  ;  v.  20 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  56 ;  Gal.  iii. 
23.  "  Law  is  against  us,  because  it  comes  like  a  taskmaster, 
bidding  us  do,  but  neither  putting  the  inclination  into  our 
hearts  nor  the  power  into  our  hands.  And  law  is  against  us,  be- 
cause the  revelation  of  unfulfilled  duty  is  the  accusation  of  the 
defaulter,  and  a  revelation  to  him  of  liis  guilt.  And  law  is 
against  us,  because  it  comes  with  threatenings  and  foi-etastes 
of  penalty  and  pain.  Thus,  as  standard,  accuser,  and  avenger 
it  is  against  us  "  (Maclaren). 

Took  it  out  of  the  way  (avro  fjpKev  e«  tov  fiea-ov).  Lit.,  out 
of  the  midst. 

Nailing  it  to  His  cross  {irpoa-rfSMaa'i  avro  tS  a-ravpai). 
Rev.,  the  cross.  The  verb  occurs  nowhere  else.  The  law  with 
its  decrees  was  abolished  in  Christ's  death,  as  if  crucified  with 
Him.  It  was  no  longer  in  the  midst,  in  the  foreground,  as  a 
debtor's  obligation  is  perpetually  before  him,  embarrassing  his 
whole  life.  Ignatius :  "  I  perceived  that  ye  were  settled  in  un- 
movable  faith,  as  if  nailed  {icaSriXto/j^ivov';)  upon  the  cross  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  both  in  flesh  and  spirit "  (To  Smyrna,  i.). 

16.  Having  spoiled  principalities  and  powers  (aTre/cSu- 
crdfievo^  Ta9  apxa?  Koi  Ta<;  e^ovala^).  For  the  verb  spoiled,  see 
on  putting  off,  ver.  11.  The  principalities  and  powers  are  the 
angelic  hosts  through  whose  ministry  the  law  was  given. 
See  Dent,  xxxiii.  2;  Acts  vii.  53;  Ileb.  ii.  2;  Gal.  iii.  19. 
Great  importance  was  attached,  in  the  later  rabbinical  schools, 
to  the  angels  who  assisted  in  giving  the  law ;  and  that  fact  was 
not  without  influence  in  shaping  the  doctrine  of  angelic  media- 
tors, one  of  the  elements  of  the  Colossian  heresy,  which  was 
partly  Judaic.  This  doctrine  Paul  strikes  at  in  ch.  i.  16 ;  ii. 
10 ;  here,  and  ver.  18.  God  put  off  from  himself,  when  the 
bond  of  the  law  was  rendered  void  in  Christ's  crucifixion,  that 
ministry  of  angels  which  waited  on  the  giving  of  the  law,  re- 
vealing Christ  as  the  sole  mediator,  the  head  of  every  principal- 
ity and  power  (ver.  10).  The  directness  of  the  gospel  ministra- 
tion, as  contrasted  with  the  indirectness  of  the  legal  mmistra- 
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tion,  is  touched  upon  by  Paul  in  Gal.  iii.  19  sqq, ;  2  Cor.  iii.  12 
sqq. ;  Heb.  ii.  2. 

He  made  a  show  of  them  {iSei/yfidri<rev).  Only  here  and 
Matt.  i.  19,  see  note.  The  compound  irapaBeiyfiari^o)  to  expose 
to  public  infamy,  is  found  Heb.  vi.  6  ;  and  Beiy/Ma  example,  in 
Jude  7.  Tlie  word  is  unknown  to  classical  Greek.  The  mean- 
ing here  is  to  m,aTce  a  display  of,  exhibit.  He  showed  them  as 
subordinate  and  subject  to  Christ.  Compare  especially  Heb.  i. 
througliout,  where  many  points  of  contact  with  the  first  two 
chapters  of  this  epistle  will  be  found. 

Openly  (eV  irapptja-ia).  Or  boldly.  See  on  Philem.  8.  Not 
publicly,  but  as  by  a  bold  stroke  putting  His  own  ministers, 
chosen  and  employed  for  such  a  glorious  and  dignified  oflice, 
in  subjection  before  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Triumphing  over  them  (Spiafi^eiia-a<;  avTov<;).  See  on  2 
Cor.  ii.  14.  If  we  take  tliis  phrase  in  the  sense  which  it  bears 
in  that  passage,  leading  in  triutnpk,  there  seems  something  in- 
congruous in  picturing  the  angelic  ministers  of  the  law  as  cap- 
tives of  war,  subjugated  and  led  in  procession.  The  angels 
"do  His  commandments  and  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  His 
word."  But  while  1  hold  to  that  explanation  in  2  Cor.,  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  word  may  not  be  used  here  less  specifically 
in  the  sense  of  leading  a  festal  procession  in  which  all  sliare 
the  triumph;  the  heavenly  ministers,  though  set  aside  as  medi- 
ators, yet  exulting  in  the  triumph  of  the  one  and  only  Media- 
tor. Even  in  the  figure  in  2  Cor.,  the  captives  rejoice  in  the 
triumph.  Compare  Apoc.  xix.  11.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
word  Spiafi^evo)  is  not  so  extensive  or  accurate  as  to  warrant 
too  strict  limitations  in  our  definition. 

I  n  it  {iv  avrm).  The  cross.  Many  expositors,  however,  ren- 
der in  Sim,,  Christ.  This  I  adopt  as  harmonizing  with  the 
emphatic  references  to  Christ  which  occur  in  every  verse  from 
.5  to  14 ;  Christ,  four  times ;  in  Ilim,  four ;  in  whom,  two  ; 
xoith  Him,  three.  In  it  is  necessary  only  if  the  subject  of  the 
sentence  is  Christ;  but  the  very  awkward  change  of  subject 
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from  Qod  {quickened  us  together,  ver.  13)  is  quite  unnecessary. 
God  is  the  subject  throughout.* 

16.  Therefore.  Conclusion  from  the  cancelling  of  the 
bond.  The  allusions  which  follow  (vv.  16-19)  are  to  the  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  forms  of  the  Colossian  error,  as  in  vv.  9- 
15  ;  excessive  ritualism,  asceticism,  and  angelic  mediation. 

Judge  (K/Jtverw).     Sit  in  judgment. 

Meat — drink  (fipaa-et — iroaeC).  Properly,  eating,  drinking, 
as  1  Cor.  viii.  4 ;  but  the  nouns  are  also  used  for  that  which  is 
eaten  or  drunk,  as  John  iv.  32  (see  note) ;  vi.  27,  55 ;  Eom.  xiv. 
17.  For  the  subject-matter  compare  Eom.  xiv.  17;  1  Cor. 
viii.  8 ;  Heb.  ix.  10,  and  note  on  Mark  vii.  19.  The  Mosaic 
law  contained  very  few  provisions  concerning  drinks.  See 
Levit.  X.  9  ;  xi.  34,  36  ;  Num.  vi.  3.  Hence  it  is  probable  that 
the  false  teachers  had  extended  the  prohibitions  as  to  the  use 
of  wine  to  all  Christians.  The  Essenes  abjured  both  wine  and 
animal  food. 

*  I  adopt  this  explanation  of  this  most  difficult  passage,  which  is  Eitsolil's 
and  Sabatier's,  followed  by  Alford,  as,  on  the  whole,  satisfying  most  of  the 
conditions  of  the  exegesis.  The  great  body  of  modern  exegetes  interpret 
principalities  and  powers  as  meaning  the  Satanic  hosts.  Some  explain  that 
Christ,  in  His  final  victory  on  the  cross,  forever  put  away  from  Himself  the 
Satanic  powers  which  assailed  His  humanity,  and  which  clung  to  Him  like  a 
robe  (so  Lightfoot  and  Ellioott).  Others,  that  Christ  stripped  ofE  the  armor 
from  these  vanquished  enemies  (so  Meyer,  Eadie,  Maclaren).  But  on  either 
of  these  explanations  it  may  fairly  be  asked  what  point  of  connection  with 
the  context  is  furnished  by  the  ideas  of  despoiling  or  of  putting  away  the 
powers  of  darkness.  How  is  the  fact  that  Christ  triumphed  over  the  infernal 
hosts  relevant  to  His  abrogating  the  legal  bond  in  His  crucifixion  ?  Our  ex- 
planation links  itself  with  the  fact  of  Christ's  headship  of  the  ranks  of  angels 
(ver.  10),  and  is  appropriate  in  view  of  the  heresy  of  angel-worship,  against 
which  a  direct  warning  follows  in  ver.  18.  It  also  enables  us  to  retain  the 
proper  middle  sense  of  ovreKSuo-cf/iccos,  and  does  not  compel  us  to  read  it  here 
in  one  way,  and  in  another  way  in  ch.  iii.  9  ;  and  it  also  enables  us  to  avoid 
the  very  awkward  change  of  subject  from  Ood  to  Christ,  which  Bishop  Light- 
foot's  explanation  necessitates.  I  find  my  own  view  confirmed  by  Mr.  G.  C. 
Pindlay's  article  in  the  "  Expositor,"  first  series,  x  ,  403.  The  case  is  put  by 
him  in  a  singularly  lucid  manner.  Without  admitting  his  conclusion  that 
Paul's  metaphor  in  2  Cor.  ii.  14  was  distinctly  shaped  by  the  Bacchic  festival, 
I  think  he  has  shown  sufficient  reason  for  allowing  a  wider  interpretation  of 
apioju/Seutti,  as  indicated  in  my  note. 
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In  respect  (eV  fiepei).  See  on  2  Cor.  iii.  10.  Lit.,  in  the  di- 
vision or  category. 

Holyday  {eopT7J<i).  Festiv^al  or  feast-day.  The  annual  fes- 
tivals. The  word  holyday  is  used  in  its  earlier  sense  of  a  sacred 
day. 

New  moon  {vov/ji/rjvia<;).  Only  here  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  monthly  festivals.  The  festival  of  tlie  new  moon  is  placed 
beside  the  Sabbath,  Isa.  i.  13  ;  Ezek.  xlvi.  1.  Tlie  day  was 
celebrated  by  blowing  of  trumpets,  special  sacrifices,  feasting, 
and  religious  instruction.  Labor  was  suspended,  and  no  na- 
tional or  private  fasts  were  permitted  to  take  place.  The 
authorities  were  at  great  pains  to  fix  accurately  the  commence- 
ment of  the  month  denoted  by  the  appearance  of  the  new 
moon.  Messengers  were  placed  on  commanding  lieights  to 
watch  the  sky,  and  as  soon  as  the  new  moon  appeai'ed,  they 
hastened  to  communicate  it  to  the  synod,  being  allowed  even  to 
travel  on  the  Sabbath  for  this  purpose.  The  witnesses  were 
assembled  and  examined,  and  when  the  judges  were  satisfied 
the  president  pronounced  the  words  it  is  sanctified,  and  the  day 
was  declared  new  moo?i. 

Sabbath  days  {(xa^^drmv).  The  weekly  festivals.  Eev., 
correctly,  day,  the  plural  being  used  for  the  singular.  See  on 
Luke  iv.  31 ;  Acts  xx.  7.  The  plural  is  only  once  used  in  the 
New  Testament  of  more  than  a  single  day  (Acts  xvii.  2).  The 
same  enumeration  of  sacred  seasons  occurs  1  Chron.  xxxiii.  31 ; 
2  Chron.  ii.  4 ;  xxxi.  3  ;  Ezek.  xlv.  17  ;  Hos.  ii.  11. 

17.  Which  are.  Explanatory.  Seeing  they  are.  Referr- 
ing to  all  the  particulars  of  ver.  16. 

Shadow  of  things  to  come.  Shadow,  not  sketch  or  out- 
line, as  is  shown  by  hody  following.  The  Mosaic  ritual  system 
was  to  the  great  vei-ities  of  the  Gospel  what  the  shadow  is  to  the 
man,  a  mere  general  type  or  resemblance. 

The  body  is  Christ's.  The  substance  belongs  to  the  Christ- 
ian economy.  It  is  derived  from  Christ,  and  can  be  realized 
only  through  union  with  Him. 
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18.  Beguile  of  reward  {Kara^pa^everw).  Onlj  here  in  the 
New  Testament.  From  kutol  against,  ^pa^eva  to  act  as  a 
judge  or  umpire.  Hence  to  decide  against  one,  or  to  declare 
him  unworthy  of  the  prize.  Bishop  Lightfoot's  rendering  roh 
you  of  your  prise,  adopted  by  Rev.,  omits  tlie  judicial  idea,* 
which,  however,  I  think  must  be  retained,  in  continuation  of  the 
idea  of  judgment  in  ver.  16,  "let  no  man  judge,"  etc.  The  at- 
titude of  the  false  teachers  would  involve  their  sitting  in  judg- 
ment as  to  the  future  reward  of  those  who  refused  their 
doctrine  of  angelic  mediation.  Paul  speaks  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  claim. 

In  a  voluntary  humility  {^ekwv  iv  Taireivo^poa-ivri).  Ren- 
der delighting  in  humility.  This  rendering  is  well  supported 
by  Septnagint  usage.  See  1  Sam.  xviii.  22 ;  2  Sam.  xv.  26 ; 
1  Kings  X.  9 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  S.f  It  falls  in,  in  the  regular 
participial  series,  with  the  other  declarations  as  to  the  vain 
conceit  of  the  teachers ;  signifying  not  their  purpose  or  their 
%oish  to"  deprive  the  Christians  of  their  reward,  but  their  vain 
enthusiasm  for  their  false  doctrine,  and  their  conceited  self- 
complacency  which  pi'ompted  them  to  sit  as  judges.  The  wor- 
ship of  angels  involved  a  sliow  of  humility,  an  affectation  of 
superior  reverence  for  God,  as  shown  in  the  reluctance  to  at- 
tempt to  approach  God  otherwise  than  indirectly  :  in  its  as- 
sumption that  humanity,  debased  by  the  contact  with  matter, 
must  reach  after  God  through  successive  grades  of  intermediate 
beings.     For  humility,  see  on  Matt.  xi.  29. 

Worship  of  angels  {^prfaiceia).  See  on  religious,  Jas.  i.  26. 
Defining  the  direction  which  their  humility  assumed.  The 
usage  of  the  Septuagint  and  of  the  New  Testament  limits  the 
meaning  to  the  external  aspects  of  worship.  Compare  Acts 
xxvi.  5  :  Jas.  1.  27. 


*  Which  is  excluded  by  Meyer  and  Dwight. 

f  The  argument  that  it  is  not  borne  out  by  New-Testament  usage  is  some- 
what weakened  in  the  case  of  an  epistle  which  bristles  with  novel  expressions. 
There  are  seventeen  words  in  this  chapter  which  occur  nowhere  else  in  the 
New  Testament. 
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Intruding  {ifi^arevrnv).  Kev.,  dwelling  in.  Only  here  in 
the  New  Testament.  It  is  used  in  three  senses :  1.  To  step  in 
or  upon,  thence  to  haunt  or  frequent.  So  Aeschylus  :  "  A  cert- 
ain island  which  Pan  frequents  on  its  beach  "  ("Persae,"  449). 
2.  To  invade.  So  in  Apocrypha,  1  Mace.  xii.  25 ;  xiii.  20  ;  xiv. 
31  •  XV.  40.  3.  To  enter  into  for  examination  /  to  investigate 
or  'discuss  a  subject.  So  2  Mace.  ii.  30,  and  soPhilo,  who  com- 
pares truth-seekers  to  well-diggers.  Patristic  writers  use  it  of 
searching  the  lieart,  and  of  investigating  divine  mysteries.  By- 
zantine lexicographers  explain  it  by  ?j;T6a>  to  seek  ;  i^epevvda  to 
track  out ;  ano-irem  to  consider.  In  this  last  sense  the  word  is 
probably  used  here  of  the  false  teachers  who  professed  to  see. 
heavenly  truth  in  visions,  and  to  investigate  and  discuss  philo- 
sophically the  revelation  they  had  received. 

Which  he  hath  not  seen.  I^ot  must  be  omitted:  which 
he  imagines  or  professes  that  he  has  seen  in  vision.  Ironical. 
' '  If,  as  we  may  easily  imagine,  these  pretenders  were  accust- 
omed to  say  with  an  imposing  and  mysterious  air,  '  I  have 
seen,  ah  !  I  have  seen,' — in  relating  alleged  visions  of  heavenly 
things,  the  Colossians  would  understand  the  reference  well 
enough  "  (Findlay). 

Vainly  puffed  up  {elKt}  <\>v(TLoviJ,evo<;).  Vainly  characterizes 
the  emptiness  of  such  pretension;  puffed  up,  the  swelling  intel- 
lectual pride  of  those  who  make  it.  See  on  1  Cor.  iv.  6  ;  and 
compare  1  Cor.  viii.  1.  The  humility  is  thus  characterized  as 
affected,  and  the  teachers  as  charlatans. 

By  his  fleshly  mind  (vtto  toO  voo'i  t^?  crapKo<i  avTov).  Lit., 
hy  the  mind  of  his  flesh.  The  intellectual  faculty  in  its  moral 
aspects  as  determined  by  the  fleshly,  sinful  nature.  See  on 
Rom.  viii.  23.  Compare  Kom.  vii.  22-25  ;  viii.  7.  The  teach- 
ers boasted  that  they  were  guided  by  the  Iiigher  reason.  Paul 
describes  their  higher  reason  as  carnal.* 


*  The  passage  la  beset  with  difficulties.  Bishop  Lightfoot  gives  up  the 
words  h  kipaK&i  inPareiav,  assuming  a  corruption  of  the  text,  and  substituting 
an  ingenious  conjectural  reading.  His  note  is  deeply  interesting.  See  also 
Mr.  Findlay's  article  alluded  to  in  note  on  ver.  15,  and  Meyer. 
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19.  Holding  the  head  {Kparmv  Tr)v  Ke(f>a\ijv).  Holding  hy 
or  fast,  as  commonly  in  the  ISTew  Testament.  Compare  Soph- 
ocles: "If  thou  art  to  rule  (dp^eis:)  this  land,  even  as  thou  hold- 
est  it  (/cparet?."  "Oedipns  Tyrannus,"  54).  The  head,  Christ 
as  contrasted  with  the  angelic  mediators. 

From  whom  (e^  ov).  Fixing  the  personal  reference  of  the 
head  to  Christ.     Compare  Eph.  iv.  16. 

By  joints  and  bands  (8ta  t&v  a^Stv  koL  a-wSeafimv).  Joints 
{d<f)S)v)  only  here  and  Eph.  iv.  16.  The  word  means  primarily 
touching,  and  is  used  in  classical  Greek  of  the  touch  upon  harp- 
strings,  or  the  grip  of  a  wrestler.  Not  quite  the  same  &a  joints 
in  the  sense  of  the  parts  in  contact,  but  the  relations  between 
the  adjacent  parts.  The  actual  connection  is  expressed  by 
hands  *  or  ligaments. 

Ministered  {eTrcxopvyov/xivov).  See  on  add,  2  Pet.  i.  5. 
Rev.,  supplied. 

Knit  together.  See  on  ver.  2.  "The  discoveries  of  mod- 
ern physiology  have  invested  the  apostle's  language  with  far 
firreater  distinctness  and  force  than  it  can  have  worn  to  his  own 
contemporaries.  Any  exposition  of  the  nervous  system  more 
especially  reads  like  a  commentary  on  the  image  of  the  relations 
between  the  body  and  the  head.  At  every  turn  we  meet  with 
some  fresh  illustration  which  kindles  it  with  a  flood  of  light. 
The  volition  communicated  from  the  brain  to  the  limbs,  the 
sensations  of  the  extremities  telegraphed  back  to  the  brain,  the 
absolute  mutual  sympathy  between  the  head  and  the  members, 
the  instantaneous  paralysis  ensuing  on  the  interruption  of  con- 
tinuity, all  these  add  to  the  completeness  and  life  of  the  image" 
(Lightfoot). 

20.  Ye  be  dead  (aTreSdvere).  Rev.,  more  correctly,  ye  died ; 
the  aorist  tense  indicating  a  definite  event.  Paul  uses  the  word 
died  in  many  different  relations,  expressing  that  with  which 


*  See  the  very  interesting  illustrations  from  Aristotle  in  Lightfoot. 
Vol.  III.— 32 
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death  dissolves  the  connection.     Thus,  died  unto  sin,  unto  self, 
unto  the  law,  unto  the  world. 

Rudiments  of  the  world.  Elementary  teachings  and  prac- 
tices the  peculiar  sphere  of  which  is  the  world.  World  {Koa-fiov) 
has  its  ethical  sense,  the  sum-total  of  human  life  in  the  ordered 
world,  considered  apart  from,  alienated  from,  and  hostile  to 
God,  and  of  the  earthly  things  which  seduce  from  God.  See 
on  John  i.  9. 

Are  ye  subject  to  ordinances  {Boy/jLan^eaSe).  Only  here 
in  the  New  Testament.  He  v.,  subject  yourselves.  Better  pas- 
sive, as  emphasizing  spiritual  bondage.  Why  do  ye  submit  to 
be  dictated  to  ?  See  on  1  Cor.  i.  22,  where  the  imperious  atti- 
tude of  the  Jews  appears  in  their  demanding  credentials  of  the 
Gospel  as  sole  possessors  of  the  truth.  The  ordinances  include 
both  those  of  the  law  and  of  philosophy. 

21.  Touch — taste — handle  {ayjrri — yeva-rj — .Styj;?).  "Airro- 
fiai,  A.  v.,  touch,  is  properly  to  fasten  one's  self  to  or  cling  to. 
So  John  XX.  17  (note).  Frequently  rendered  toitch  in  the  Xew 
Testament,  and  used  in  most  cases  of  Christ's  touching  or  being 
touched  by  the  diseased.  To  get  hands  on  so  as  to  injure,  1 
John  V.  18.  To  have  iiitercourse  with,  1  Cor.  vii.  1 ;  2  Cor.  vi. 
17.  Thus,  in  every  case,  the  contact  described  exerts  a  modify- 
ing influence,  and  a  more  permanent  contact  or  effect  of  contact 
is  often  implied  than  is  expressed  by  touch.  "  The  idea  of  a 
voluntary  or  conscious  effort  is  often  involved."  No  single 
English  word  will  express  all  these  phases  of  meaning.  Handle 
comes,  perhaps,  as  near  as  any  other,  especially  in  its  sense  of 
treatment,  as  when  we  say  that  a  speaker  or  writer  handles  a 
subject ;  or  that  a  man  is  roughly  handled  by  his  enemies. 
This  wider  and  stronger  sense  does  not  attach  to  ^lyyaveiv, 
A.  Y.,  handle,  though  the  two  words  are  sometimes  used  inter- 
changeably, as  Exod.  xix.  12,  and  though  ^LyydveLV  also  implies 
a  modifying  contact,  unlike  ■'if-rfKa^am,  which  signifies  to  touch 
^oith  a  view  of  asceHaining  the  quality  of  the  object;  to  feel 
after,  to  grope.  See  Luke  xxiv.  39 ;  Acts  xvii.  27.  Thus 
■\}rrj\,a(pivSa  is  blind-mu7i^s-l>uff.     The  contact  implied  by  J^iyja- 
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vetv  is  more  superficial  and  transitory.  It  lies  between  airTOfiai 
and  ■^Xa^do).  Thus  we  have  here  a  climax  which  is  lost  in 
the  A.  Y.  Handle  not,  taste  not,  do  not  even  touch.  Eev., 
handle  not,  nor  taste,  nor  touch. 

22.  Which  things.     Meats,  drinks,  etc. 

Are  to  perish  {ia-Tiv  ek  <f>%pav).  Lit.,  are  for  corruption; 
destined  for  (ew).  Corruption,  in  the  physical  sense  of  decom- 
jposition. 

With  the  using  (t^  a'iTO"j(pr]<jiC).  Only  here  in  the  New 
Testament.  Kather,  using  up,  consumption.  Their  very  using 
destroys  them.     Which  things — using  form  a  parenthesis. 

After  the  commandments  and  doctrines  {Kara  ra  ivrdX- 
fiara  koI  StSacr/ca\(fas).  Connect  with  vv.  20,  21.  'EvraXfiara 
are  specific  injunctions.  Eev.,  better,  precepts :  BiBaaKuXiwi, 
more  general,  doctrinal  instructions.  Both  answer  to  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  world  (ver.  20).  Compare  Matt.  xv.  1-20  ;  Mark 
vii.  1-23. 

23.  Which  things  (arwa).  The  double  relative  classifies,  put- 
ting these  precepts  and  teachings,  and  all  that  are  like  them,  in 
one  category :  a  class  of  things  which.  For  similar  usage,  see 
Gah  iv.  24 ;  v.  19 ;  Philip,  iv.  3. 

Have  a  show  of  wisdom  (Icmv  "Kor^ov  e^ovra  cro^la<;).  Lit., 
are  having  a  reputation  for  wisdom.  The  finite  verb  are,  with 
the  participle  homing,  denotes  what  is  habitual,  and  marks  the 
permanent  quality  of  these  precepts,  etc.  Ad'^ov,  A.  V-,  show, 
is  rather  plausible  reason,  a  show  of  reason,  and  hence  a  rep- 
utation.    They  pass  popularly  for  wisdom. 

Will-worship  {iSeXoBprjo-Keia,).  Only  here  in  the  New  Test- 
ament. "Worship  self-imposed  or  volunteered.  Similar  com- 
pounds of  il^iXco  to  will  sometimes  cari-y  the  meaning  oi pre- 
tence, vmreality  /  as  O^eXoKoxpoii  pretending  deafness ;  iBeXo- 
prjTwp  a  pretentious  orator.  Augustine  makes  hybrid  Latin 
compounds,  as  thelodives,  one  who  takes  on  the  airs  of  a  rich 
ma/n  ;  thelosapiens,  one  who  affects  wisdom.  More  commonly, 
however,  the  sense  is  that  of  voluntariness  or  officiousness. 
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Thus  Thucydides  says  that  Pithias  acted  as  iSeXoTrp6^evo<;  vol- 
untary agent  or  representative  of  the  Athenians  (iii.,  70).  JSSe- 
XoKlvhvvof  is  running  voluntarily  into  danger,  foolhardy : 
iSeXoBovXela  is  voluntary  slavery.  The  idea  of  j>retence  seems 
to  be  involved  here  along  with  that  of  self-chosen  worship. 

Humility.     Voluntary  and  affected. 

And  neglecting  (kuI  SufieiSia).  Only  here  in  the  New  Test- 
ament. From  a  not  and  <f)ei8ofiat,  to  spare.  Hence  unsparing 
treatment  or  severity.  Also  used  for  lavishness,  extravagance 
of  means  and  of  life.  So  Thucydides  :  "  The  running  aground 
oi  the  ships  wa,s  reckless  {a(pei,Sr]ii."  iv.,26).  JVeglecting  ib  wrong. 
Rev.,  correctly,  severity.  The  Kal  and  before  severity  is  doubt- 
ful. If  omitted,  severity  to  the  iody  defines  have  a  rejmtation 
for  wisd,om,  the  outward  austerity  being  that  which  makes  the 
popular  impression  of  a  higher  wisdom. 

In  any  honor  (eV  nixfi  nvl).  Eev.,  better,  of  any  value. 
The  real  value  of  these  ascetic  practices  contrasted  with  their 
popular  estimation.  Price  or  value  is  the  original  meaning  of 
Tt/ij;,  and  its  use  in  this  sense  is  frequent  in  classical  Greek.  So 
in  the  New  Testament,  as  Matt,  xxvii.  9,  "  the  price  of  Him 
who  was  priced  (rert/iT^yitej/oii)."  In  Paul,  1  Cor.  vi.  20;  vii.  23. 
The  idea  of  value  appears  in  1  Pet.  i.  19.  "  Ye  were  redeemed 
— with  the  precious  {ri/j,la))  blood  of  Christ ; "  something  of  real 
and  adequate  value.  So  1  Pet.  ii.  4,  of  Christ  as  the  living 
stone,  precious  {hniiMv),  of  recognized  value. 

To  the  satisfying  (7rpo9  irXrjo-fiovrjv).  To  means  as  a  rem- 
edy against.  UX'qafiovrjv  denotes  repletion,  surfeiting.  Paul 
says  that  these  ascetic  observances,  while  they  appeal  to  men 
as  indications  of  superior  wisdom  and  piety,  have  no  value  as 
remedies  against  sensual  indulgence. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

1.  Be  risen  {a-vvrjyep^re).  'Rev.,  correctly,  were  raised. 
See  ch.  ii.  12.  In  their  baptism  in  which  they  died  (ch.  ii.  20). 
Compare  Rom.  vi.  2  sqq. 

Sitteth  [ia-riv  Ko^fievo';).  According  to  the  A.  Y.  the  lit- 
eral rendering  would  be  is  sitting.  Is,  liowever,  must  be  taken 
separately ;  where  Christ  is,  seated.  Seated  is  a  secondary  pred- 
icate, as  hidden  in  ch.  ii.  3.  Compare  Eph.  ii.  4-6 ;  Apoc. 
iii.  21. 

2.  Set  your  affection  {(jipovelTe).  Lit.,  ie  minded,  think.  As 
Rev.,  set  your  mind.  Seek  marks  the  practical,  striving  /  set 
your  jnind,  the  inward  impulse  and  disposition.  Both  must 
be  directed  at  things  above.  "  You  must  not  only  seeJc  heaven, 
you  must  think  heaven "  (Lightfoot).  Compare  Philip,  iii. 
19,  20. 

3.  Ye  are  dead  (oTre^avere).  Rev.,  correctly,  ye  died,  as  ch. 
ii.  20. 

Is  hid  {KeKpvirTai).  Your  new  spiritual  life  is  no  longer  in 
the  sphere  of  the  earthly  and  sensual,  but  is  with  the  life  of 
the  risen  Christ,  who  is  unseen  with  God.  Compare  Philip, 
iii.  20. 

4.  "Who  is  our  I  if  e  (?b^).  See  on  John  i.  4.  The  life  is  not 
only  vjith  Christ,  it  is  Christ.  Compare  John  xiv.  6 ;  2  Cor^  iv. 
10,  11 ;  1  John  V.  11,  12.  For  the  change  of  person,  our  for 
your,  see  on  ch.  ii.  13. 

Shall  appear  {(pavepmSfj).  Rev.,  correctly,  shall  he  mani- 
fested.    Compare  1  John  iii.  2,  note.     See  on  Rom  iii.  21. 

In  glory.     Compare  Rom.  viii.  17. 

5.  Mortify    {veKpwa-are).     Only   here,   Rom.   iv.  19;    Heb. 


XI, 


12.  Mortify  is  used  in  its  literal  sense  of  put  to  death. 
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So  Erasmus :  "  Christ  was  mortified  and  killed."     And  Sliak- 
speare : 

" his  wildness  mortijied  in  him, 

Seemed  to  die  too." 

"1  Henry  v.,  1,  26." 

Members  (jieXr)).  See  on  Rom.  vi.  13.  The  j)hi/sical  mera- 
bers,  so  far  as  as  they  are  employed  in  the  service  of  sin.  The 
word  falls  in  with  the  allusions  to  bodily  austerities  in  ch.  ii. 

Which  are  upon  the  earth.  Compare  ver.  2.  The  organs 
of  the  earthly  and  sensuous  life. 

Fornication,  etc.  In  apposition  with  mernbers,  denoting 
the  modes  in  which  the  members  sinfully  exert  themselves. 

Inordinate  affection,  evil  concupiscence  (tto^os,  eVt- 
3v/u,iav  KUKijv).     See  on  Horn.  i.  26. 

And  covetousness  {kuX  irXeove^iav).  Andh.&s  a  climactic 
force ;  and  especially  y  see  on  Kom.  i.  29. 

Which  is  {i]Ti^  ia-riv).  The  compound  relative,  explanatory 
and  classifying.  Seeing  it  stands  in  the  category  of.  Compare 
Eph.  V.  5. 

Idolatry.     See  on  1  Cor.  v.  10. 

6.  Wrath— Cometh.  Compare  Rom.  i.  18.  The  present 
tense  denotes  the  certainty  of  the  future  event,  as  Matt.  xvii. 
11 ;  John  iv.  21.  The  best  texts  omit  upon  the  children  of  dis- 
obedience. 

7.  In  the  which  (ev  ots).      The  omission  of  upon  the  chil- 
dren, etc.,  necessitates  the  reference  to  which  things  (ver.  6) 
Otherwise  we  might  render  among  whom. 

Walked— lived.  Walked,  referring  to  their  practice,  lived, 
to  their  condition.  Their  conduct  and  their  condition  ao'reed. 
Compare  Gal.  v.  25. 

8.  Put  off  (ttTTo^eo-^e).  Compare  Rom.  xiii.  12  ;  Eph.  iv. 
22,  25  ;  Heb.  xii.  1  ;  Jas.  i.  21 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  1. 

Anger,  wrath  {hpri^v,  Sv/x.bv).     See  on  John  iii.  36. 
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Malice  {icaKlav).     See  on  naughtiness,  Jas.  i.  21. 

Blasphemy  (^;XM7^(ilav).  See  on  Mark  vii.  22.  Com- 
pare Eom.  iii.  8  ;  xiv.  16  ;  1  Cor.  iv.  13  ;  Eph.  iv.  31.  Eev. 
rathng. 

Filthy  communication  {alaxpoXoyi'av).  Only  here  in  the 
New  Testament.  Kot  merely  >7%  talking,  as  A.  V.,  but 
foul-mouthed  abuse.     Eev.,  shameful  speaking. 

Out  of  your  mouth.  Construe  with  the  preceding  word. 
As  ch.  ii.  20-22  suggests  Christ's  words  in  Matt.  xv.  1-20,  this 
phrase  suggests  Matt.  xv.  11,  18. 

9.  Seeing  that  ye  have  put  off  (aTre/eSuo-a/iewt).  See  on 
ch.  ii.  15. 

The  old  man.     See  on  Eom.  vi.  6. 

10.  New  {viov).  See  on  Matt.  xxvi.  29.  Compare  Eph.  v. 
24. 

Is  renewed  {avaKaivovnevov).  Eev.,  better,  giving  the  force 
of  the  present  participle,  is  heing  renewed :  in  pi'ocess  of  con- 
tinuons  renewal.  The  word  /catw?  new,  which  enters  into  tlie 
composition  of  the  verb,  gives  the  idea  of  quality.  Compaj'e 
2  Cor.  iv.  16,  and  the  contrast  in  Eph.  iv.  22. 

In  knowledge  (et?  eTriyveacriv).  Eev.,  correctly,  unto  know- 
ledge, the  end  to  which  the  renewal  tended.  Compare  Eph. 
iv.  13. 

After  the  image.  Construe  with  renewed.  Compare  Eph. 
iv.  24,  and  see  Gen.  i.  26,  27. 

Where  there  is  (ottov  evi).  Where,  in  the  renewed  condi- 
tion ;  there  is,  better,  as  Eev.,  can  ie  :  evi  strengthened  from  iv 
in  signifies  not  merely  the  fact  hut  the  impossibility :  there  is 
no  room  for. 

Greek,  Jew,  etc.  Compare  Gal.  iii.  28.  JSTational,  ritual, 
intellectual,  and  social  diversities  are  specified.  The  reference 
is  probably  shaped  by  the  conditions  of  the  Colossian  church, 
where  the  form  of  error  was  partly  Judaistic  and  ceremonial. 
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insisting  on  circumcision ;  where  the  pretence  of  superior  know- 
ledge affected  contempt  for  the  rude  barbarian,  and  where  the 
distinction  of  master  and  slave  had  place  as  elsewhere. 

Circumcision.  For  the  circumcised.  So  Eom.  iv.  12; 
Eph.  ii.  11 ;  Philip,  iii.  3. 

Barbarian,  Scythian.  See  on  1  Cor.  xiv.  11.  The  dis- 
tinction is  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  point  of  view,  where  the 
line  is  draw^n  by  culture,  as  between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek  it 
was  drawn  by  religious  privilege.  From  the  former  stand-point 
the  Jew  ranked  as  a  barbarian.  Scythian.  "  More  barbarous 
than  the  barbarians  "  (Bengel).  Hippocrates  describes  them  as 
■widely  different  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  like  to  nothing 
but  themselves,  and  gives  an  absurd  description  of  their  physic- 
al peculiarities.  Herodotus  describes  them  as  living  in  wagons, 
offering  human  sacrifices,  scalping  and  sometimes  flaying  slain 
enemies,  drinking  their  blood,  and  using  their  skulls  for  drink- 
ing-cups.  "Wlieu  a  king  dies,  one  of  his  concubines  is  strangled 
and  buried  with  him,  and,  at  the  close  of  a  year,  fifty  of  his 
attendants  are  strangled,  disembowelled,  mounted  on  dead 
horses,  and  left  in  a  circle  round  his  tomb.*  The  Scythians 
passed  through  Palestine  on  their  road  to  Egypt,  e.g.  600,  and 
a  trace  of  their  invasion  is  supposed  to  have  existed  in  the  name 
Scythopolis,  by  which  £eth  Shean\  was  known  in  Christ's  time. 
Ezekiel  apparently  refers  to  them  (xxxviii.,  xxxix.)  under  the 
name  Gog,  which  reappears  in  the  Apocalypse.  See  on  Apoc. 
XX.  ?,.X 

Bowels  of  mercies  (ffTrXarfxya  ol/cTip/j-ov).  See  on  1  Pet.  iii. 
8  ;  2  Cor.  i.  3.     Rev.,  a  heart  of  convpassion. 

Kindness  {xpvcTOTrjTa).     See  on  Rom.  iii.  12. 

IVIeekness  {"n-pavTTjTa).     See  on  Matt.  v.  5. 

*  See  Book  iv. ,  and  Rawlinson's  interesting  notes. 

f  In  the  Jordan  valley,  about  twelve  miles  south  of  the  Sea  of  Oalilee,  and 
four  miles  west  of  the  Jordan.  See  1  Chron.  vii.  39  ;  Judg.  i.  37 ;  1  Sam. 
xxxi.  10,  13. 

J  See  Rawlinson's  "  Herodotus,"  vol.  i.,  Essay  III. 
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Long-suffering  (jiaKpo^viilav).     See  on  Jas.  v.  7. 

13.  One  another— one  another  (dW^Xwi/— eaurot?).  Lit., 
one  another — yourselves.  For  a  similar  variation  of  the  pro- 
noun see  Eph.  iv.  32;  1  Pet.  iv.  8-10.  The  latter  pronoun 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  they  are  all  members  of  Christ's  body 
— everyone  members  one  of  another — so  that,  in  forgiving  each 
other  they  forgive  themselves. 

Quarrel  (jiojjL^riv).  Only  herein  the  New  Testament.  Cause 
of  Uame.  Eev.,  complaint.  The  A.  Y.  uses  quarrel  in  its 
earlier  sense  of  cause  of  complaint.     So  Shakspeare  : 

"The  lady  Beatrice  liath  a  quarrel  to  you." 

"Much  Ado,"  ii.,  1. 

"Against  whom  comest  thou,  and  what's  thy  quarrd?" 

"Richard  11,"  i.,  3,  33. 

Holinshed :  "  He  thought  he  had  a  good  quarrel  to  attack  him." 
It  was  used  of  a  plaintiff's  action  at  law,  like  the  Latin  querela. 

14.  Above  all  (eTrt  iraaiv).  According  to  the  metaphor  of 
the  garment.     Over  all,  like  an  upper  garment,  put  on,  etc. 

Charity.     See  on  1  Cor.  xiii.  1. 

Bond  of  perfectness  (o-wSeo'/.io?  Tri<s  Te\ei6Ti)To<;).  Love 
embraces  and  knits  together  all  the  virtues.  Tekeiorrji} perfect- 
ness is  a  collective  idea,  a  result  of  combination,  to  which  bond 
is  appropriate.  Compare  Plato:  "But  two  things  cannot  be 
held  together  without  a  third ;  they  must  have  some  bond  of 
union.  And  the  fairest  bond  is  that  which  most  completely 
fuses  and  is  fused  into  the  things  which  are  bound "  ("  Tim- 
aeus,"  31). 

15.  Peace  of  Christ.  "Which  comes  from  Christ.  See  John 
xiv.  27  ;  Eph.  ii.  14. 

Rule  (jSpajSeueTft)).  Lit,  be  umpire.  Only  here  in  the  New 
Testament.  See  on  ch.  ii.  18.  The  previous  references  to  oc- 
casions for  meekness,  long-suffering,  forbearance,  forgiveness, 
etc.,  indicate  a  conflict  of  passions  and  motives  in  the  heart. 
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Christ  is  the  one  who  adjusts  all  these,  bo  that  the  metaphor- 
ical sense  is  appropriate,  as  in  ch.  ii.  18. 

Called  in  one  body.  See  Eph.  iv.  4.  So  that  ye  are  in 
one  body  according  to  your  call. 

16.  The  word  of  Christ.  The  only  occurrence  of  the 
phrase.     The  word  spoken  by  Christ. 

Richly.     See  on  Koin.  ii.  4,  and  compare  ch.  i.  27. 

In  ail  wisdom.  Some  connect  with  the  preceding  words, 
others  with  the  following — in  all  wisdom,  teaching,  etc.  The 
latter  seems  preferable,  especially  in  view  of  ch.  i.  28,  where 
the  phrase  occurs  teaching  and  admonishing  in  all  wisdom  ; 
because  the  adverb  richly  forms  an  emphatic  qualification  of 
dtoell  in,  and  so  appropriately  terminates  the  clause ;  and  be- 
cause the  whole  passage  is  thus  more  symmetrical.  "  Dwell  in 
has  its  single  adverb  richly,  and  is  supported  and  expanded  by 
two  coordinate  participial  clauses,  each  of  which  has  its  spirit- 
ual manner  or  element  of  action  {in  all  wisdom,  in  grace)  more 
exactly  defined"  (Ellicott). 

Admonishing.  See  on  ch.  i.  28.  The  participles  teaching 
and  admonishing  are  used  as  imperatives,  as  Rom.  xii.  9-13, 
16-19 ;  Eph.  iv.  2,  3  ;  Heb.  xiii.  5 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  1,  7,  9,  16. 

One  another  {eavrov<;).     Yourselves.     See  on  ver.  13. 

Psalms.  See  the  parallel  passage,  Eph.  v.  19.  A  psalm 
was  originally  a  song  accompanied  by  a  stringed  instrument. 
See  on  1  Cor.  xiv.  15.  The  idea  of  accompaniment  passed 
away  in  usage,  and  the  psalm,  in  New-Testament  phraseology, 
is  an  Old-Testament  psalm,  or  a  composition  having  that  char- 
acter. A  hymn  is  a  song  of  praise,  and  a  song  (wSj;  od<^  is  the 
general  term  for  a  song  of  any  kind.  Hymns  would  probably 
be  distinctively  Christian.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  Paul 
embodies  fragments  of  hymns  in  his  epistles,  as  1  Cor.  xiii. ; 
Eph.  V.  14;  1  Tim.  iii.  16;  2  Tim.  ii.  11-14.  Jas.  i.  17,  and 
Apoc.  i.  5,  6 ;  xv.  3,  are  also  supposed  to  be  of  this  character. 
In  both  instances  of  his  use  of  rn^rj  song,  Paul  adds  the  term 
spiritual.    The  term  may,  as  Trench  suggests,  denote  sacred 
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poems  which  are  neither  psalms  nor  hymns,  as  Herbert's 
"Temple,"  or  Keble's  "Christian  Year."*  This  is  the  more 
likely,  as  the  use  of  these  different  compositions  is  not  restricted 
to  singing  nor  to  public  worship.  They  are  to  be  used  in  mu- 
tual christian  teaching  and  admonition. 

With  grace  (eV  rrj  xaptTt).  Lit.,  the  grace.  The  article 
limits  the  meaning  to  the  grace  of  God.  Wit/i  grace  begins  the 
second  participial  clause. 

17.  In  the  name.     See  on  Matt,  xxviii.  19. 

Giving  thanks.  Notice  the  emphasis  on  the  duty  of  thanks- 
giving placed  at  the  close  of  the  exhortations.  See  ch.  i.  12 ; 
ii.  7 ;  iii.  15  ;  iv.  2, 

18.  Wives,  etc.  Compare  the  parallel  passages,  Eph.  v.  22- 
vi.  9.     See  also  1  Pet.  ii.  18-iii.  7 ;  Tit.  ii.  1-5. 

Is  fit  {avrjicev).  See  on  Philem.  8.  The  imperfect  tense, 
was  fitting,  or  hecame  fitting,  points  to  the  time  of  their  en- 
trance upon  the  christian  life.  Not  necessarily  presupposing 
that  the  duty  remained  unperformed.  Lightfoot  illusti-ates  by 
ought,  the  past  tense  of  owed,  and  says,  "  the  past  tense  perhaps 
implies  an  essential  djpriori  obligation." 

In  the  Lord.  Connect  with  is  fitting,  and  compare  well- 
pleasing  in  the  Lord,  ver.  20. 

19.  Be  not  bitter  (jir)  iriKpalvea^e).  Lit.,  he  not  embittered. 
Used  only  here  by  Paul.  Elsewhere  only  in  the  Apocalypse. 
The  compounds  irapairiKpaivo)  to  exasperate,  and  TrapanriKpacr- 
fio^  provocation,  occur  only  in  Heb.  iii.  16  ;  iii.  8  ,15.  Compare 
Eph.  iv.  31. 

20.  This  is  well  pleasing.  Expanded  in  Eph.  vi.  2,  3. 
Unto  the  Lord  should  be  in  the  Lord. 

21.  Provoke  to  anger  {ipe^l^eTe).  Only  here  and  2  Cor. 
ix.  2,  where  it  is  used  of  stirring  up  to  good  works.  To  anger 
is  added  by  A.  Y. 

*  And  too  many  of  which  are  embodied  in  modern  Hymnals. 
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Be  discouraged  {a^viimaiv).  Only  here  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    Lose  heart,  or  become  dispirited. 

22.  Masters  {Kvploii).  See  on  Lord,  2  Pet.  ii.  1,  and  Matt. 
xxi.  3.  Kvpio^  Lord  and  Seo-Troriy?  master  came  to  be  used  in- 
tei'changeablj  in  the  New  Testament,  though  originally  the 
latter  involved  such  authority  as  is  implied  in  our  use  of  des- 
pot, or  in  the  relation  of  a  master  to  a  slave.  The  Greeks  ap- 
plied tie<T'KOTi)<i  only  to  the  gods. 

With  eye-service  {iv  6(f)^a\fioBov\eiai<;).  Only  here  and 
Eph.  vi.  6.     The  word  seems  to  have  been  coined  by  Paul. 

Men  pleasers  {avSpwTrdpea-icot).  Only  here  and  Eph.  vi. 
6.  Compare  Plato :  "  And  this  art  he  will  not  attain  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  trouble,  which  a  good  man  ought  to  under- 
go, not  for  the  sake  of  speaking  and  acting  before  men,  but  in 
order  that  he  may  be  able  to  say  what  is  acceptable  to  God,  and 
always  to  act  acceptably  to  Him  as  far  as  in  him  lies.  For 
there  is  a  saying  of  wiser  men  than  ourselves,  that  a  man  of 
sense  should  not  try  to  please  his  fellow-servants  (at  least  this 
should  not  be  his  first  object),  but  his  good  and  noble  masters" 
«'  Phaedrus,"  273). 

Singleness  (aTrXoVi/Ti).  See  on  Eom.  xii.  8.  Without  du- 
plicity or  doubleness. 

Fearing  the  Lord  {tov  Kvpiov).  The  one  Master  contrasted 
with  the  masters  {KvpioK)  according  to  the  flesh.  The  parallel 
in  Eph.,  vi.  5,  has  as  unto  Christ. 

23.  Ye  do — do  it  (Trot^re — ipyd^eaSe).  Kev.,  correctly,  ye 
do — work;  the  latter  being  the  stronger  term  as  opposed  to 
idleness.  See  on  Jas  ii.  9.  Ad  idle  man  may  do.  Compare 
ipyacrla  diligence,  Luke  xii.  58. 

Heartily  (e*  ■fvxrj'i).  Lit.,  from  the  soul.  "With  a  personal 
interest.  Note  that  the  apostle  uses  both  heai't  {KapSia<;,  ver. 
22)  and  soul  {■fvxfj'i) ;  and  in  Eph.  vi.  7,  adds  /mst  evvola<;  with 
good  disposition  (A.  V.,  good  will).  See  on  Eom.  xi.  3  ;  vii.  23 ; 
i.  21.   Compare  (rvfj.yfrvxot  of  one  accord,  Philip,  ii.  2  ;  to-oi^u^oi; 
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liJce-mmded,  Philip,  ii.  20 ;  fiia  ■yfrvxy  with  one  mind,  Philip. 
i.  2Y. 

24.  Of  the  inheritance.  Which  consists  or  is  in  the  inher- 
itance. Compare  the  similar  construction,  ch  i.  12.  See  Matt. 
xxi.  35-38,  where  the  Zov\o<;  'bond-servant  and  the  KXr]pov6fj,o<} 
heir  are  contrasted ;  and  Eom.  viii.  15-17 ;  Gal.  iv.  1-7. 

For  ye  serve  {yap  BovXevere),  Omit  ybr.  Some  take  the 
verb  as  imperative,  serve  ye ;  but  the  indicative  is  better  as  ex- 
plaining from  the  Lord. 

25.  He  that  doeth  wrong  (o  oZik&v).  Compare  Philem. 
18.  The  reference  is  primarily  to  the  slave ;  but  the  following 
clause  extends  it  to  the  master.  If  the  slave  do  wrong,  he  shall 
be  punished ;  but  the  master  who  does  wi-ong  will  not  be  ex- 
cused, for  there  is  no  respect  of  persons.  Tychicus,  who  carried 
this  letter  to  Colossae,  carried  at  the  same  time  the  letter  to 
Philemon,  and  escorted  Onesimns  to  his  master. 

Shall  receive  (Ko/xt'o-erat).  See  on  1  Pet.  i.  8.  Compare 
Eph.  vi.  8. 

Respect  of  persons.  See  on  Jas.  ii.  1.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment it  has,  more  commonly,  a  good  sense,  of  kindly  reception, 
favorable  regard.  In  the  New  Testament  always  a  bad  sense, 
which  came  to  it  through  the  meaning  of  mask  which  attached 
to  irpoa-wKov  face. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1.  Masters,  etc.  The  best  texts  attach  this  verse  to  the  pre- 
ceding chapter. 

Render  {irapix'^cr^e).     The  Greek  implies  on  your  part. 

Equal  {t7]v  iaoT-qra).  Lit.,  the  equality.  Not  equality  of 
condition,  but  the  brotherly  equality  growing  out  of  the  Christ- 
ian relation  in  which  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free.  See  on 
Philem.  16. 
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2.  Continue  {vpoaKaprepelTe).  See  on  Acts  i.  14.  Compare 
Acts  ii.  42,  46 ;  vi.  4 ;  Kom.  xii.  12 ;  xiii.  6 ;  1  Thess.  v.  17. 
Hev.,  correctly,  continue  steadfastly. 

Watching  {ypTiyopovvre:;).  See  on  Mark  xiii.  35  ;  1  Pet.  v. 
8.  In  Eph.  vi.  18,  ar/pvTrvovvTe<}  watching  is  used,  on  wtiich  see 
Mark  xiii.  33. 

Therein  {ev  avrfj).  In  prayer.  Compare  thereunto,  Eph. 
vi.  18. 

8.  Door  of  utterance  (^vpav  tov  Xoyov).  'Rev.,  better,  a 
door  for  the  word.  Compare  1  Cor.  xvi.  9  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  12 ; 
Apoc.  iii.  8.  See  also  entering  in,  1  Thess.  i.  9 ;  ii.  1.  And 
the  parallel  passage,  Eph.  vi.  19.  There  may  be  an  allusion  to 
a  release  from  imprisonment. 

4.  That  I  may  make  it  manifest  (iW  (f>avep(oa-a}).  Com- 
pare speak  holdly,  Eph.  vi.  20.  That  coimects  with  the  clause 
that  God — Christ. 

6.  In  wisdom  {iv  <TO(f>ia).     Compare  Eph.  v.  15,  as  wise. 

Those  that  are  without  (tows  efo)).  As  1  Cor.  v.  12,  13; 
1  Thess.  iv.  12.     Compare  tovs  ecrco  those  ivithin,  1  Cor.  v.  12. 

Redeeming  the  time  (jov  Kaipov  i^ayopa^6/ji,evot).  Com- 
pare Eph.  V.  16,  and  Dan.  ii.  8,  Sept.  The  word  is  used  in  the 
New  Testament  only  by  Paul,  Gal.  iii.  13 ;  iv.  5 ;  Eph.  v.  16. 
The  compounded  preposition  e^  has  the  meaning  out  of,  as  Gal. 
iii.  13,  "Christ  redeemed  us  out  oythe  curse,"  etc.,  and  out  and 
out,  fully.  So  here  and  Eph.  v.  16,  huy  up.  Kev.,  in  margin, 
huying  up  the  opportunity.  The  favorable  opportunity  be- 
comes ours  at  the  price  of  duty. 

6.  Seasoned  with  salt  {oKa-ri  ■r]pTVjxkvo<i).  Both  words  only 
here  in  Paul.  The  metaphor  is  from  the  oflfice  of  salt  in  ren- 
dering palatable.  Both  in  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  salt  was 
used  to  express  the  pungency  and  wittiness  of  speech.  Horace 
speaks  of  having  praised  a  poet  for  ruhhing  the  city  with  abund- 
ant salt,  i.e.,  for  having  wittily  satirized  certain  parties  so  as 
to  make  them  smart  as  if  rubbed  with  salt,  and  so  as  to  excite 
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the  laughter  of  those  who  are  not  hit  ("  Satires,"  i.,  x.,  3). 
Lightfoot  gives  some  interesting  citations  from  Plutarch,  in 
which,  as  here,  grace  and  salt  are  combined.  Thus :  "  The 
many  call  salt  x«/3*'''«?  graces,  because,  mingled  with  most 
things,  it  makes  them  agreeable  and  pleasant  to  the  taste." 
Seasoned  is,  literally,  j[>repared.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  fact 
has  any  connection  with  this  expression,  but  it  is  interesting  to 
recall  Herodotus'  story  of  a  salt  lake  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Colossae,  which  has  been  identified,  and  which  still  supplies 
the  whole  surrounding  country  with  salt  (vii.,  30).  The  ex- 
hortation to  well-seasoned  and  becoming  speech  is  expanded 
in  Eph.  iv.  29  ;  v.  4,  in  a  warning  against  corrupt  communica- 
tion. 

7.  Tychicus.  Mentioned  Acts  xx.  4 ;  Eph.  vi.  21 ;  2  Tim. 
iv.  12 ;  Tit.  iii.  12. 

Minister  (Sta/coT/os).  Probably  to  Paul  himself.  Compare 
Acts  xix.  22  ;  xx.  4.     Scarcely  in  the  official  sense  of  deacon,. 

Fellow-servant  {(Tvvhovhjo'i\  Used  by  Paul  only  here  and 
ch.  i.  7,  of  Epaphras.  By  this  term  he  designates  Tychicus  as, 
in  common  with  himself,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ.  Probably 
not  with  a  strict,  but  with  a  quasi  official  reference. 

8.  I  have  sent.  Epistolary  aorist.  Tychicus  carried  the 
letter. 

He  might  know  your  estate  (yj/co  to,  -jrepl  vfjb&v).  The 
correct  reading  is  yvwre  to,  irepi,  rjfi&v  ye  might  know  the  things 
about  us,  or  our  estate.     Compare  Eph.  vi.  21. 

9.  Onesimus.     See  on  Philem.  10. 

The  faithful  and  beloved  brother.  Whom  the  Colossians 
had  known  only  as  the  worthless,  runaway  slave.  See  Philem. 
11,  16. 

10.  Aristarchus,  my  fellow-prisoner.  See  on  Philem.  23, 
24.  Unnecessary  difficulty  is  made  over  the  fact  that  the  term 
fellow-prisoner  is  applied  to  Epaphras  in  Philem.  23,  and  not 
to  Aristarchus  ;  while  liere  the  ease  is  reversed.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  suppose  that  the  two  had  changed  places,  or  that  tho 
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captivity  was  voluntary,  if  a  literal  captivity  was  meant.  All 
the  three  tevms,— f ellow-jarisoner,  fellow-servaoit,  fellow-worker 
— might  be  applied  to  both ;  and,  as  Dwight  remarks,  "  Keasons 
unknown  to  us  may  easily  have  determined  the  use  of  one 
word  or  the  other,  independently  of  the  question  as  to  the  par- 
ticular time  when  they  were  in  imprisonment." 

Mark.     See  on  Philem.  24. 

Sister's  son  (avei/rto?).  Only  here  in  the  New  Testament. 
Rev.,  correctly,  cousin.  The  sense  of  nephew  did  not  attach  to 
the  word  until  very  late.  Lightfoot  remarks  that  this  incident- 
al notice  explains  why  Barnabas  should  have  taken  a  more 
favorable  view  of  Mark's  defection  than  Paul,  Acts  xv.  37,  39.. 

11.  Jesus  Justus.  Not  mentioned  elsewhere.  The  only 
one  of  these  names  not  mentioned  in  the  salutations  of  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon. 

Have  been  a  comfort  (iyevi^Si^crav  TraprjyopM).  Uapijyopla 
comfort,  only  here  in  the  New  Testament.  Proper)}',  an  ad- 
dress, an  exiiortation :  an  exhortation  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging: hence  a  comfort.  Plutarcli,  in  his  "Life  of  Cimon," 
uses  it  with  Trev^ov;  grief  j  a  comfort  for  grief  •  and  in  his 
"  Life  of  Pericles,"  of  consolation  for  a  dead  son.  Ai'etaeus,  a 
medical  writer,  of  the  assuaging  of  a  paroxysm.  This  word, 
and  the  kindred  adjectives  iraprjyoptKO';  and  TrapijyoprjTi.KO'i 
soothing,  are  common  in  medical  writings.  So  Galen,  of 
soothing  fictions,  pretences  to  quiet  the  diseased.  jEave  heen 
is,  more  strictly,  have  proved. 

12.  Laboring  fervently  (a7t<)vtf6/i6i;o?).  ^ev.,  striving.  See 
on  ch.  i.  29 ;  ii.  1.     Compare  Rom.  xv.  30. 

Perfect  (reXetot).     See  on  1  Cor.  ii.  6,  7;  ch.  i.  28. 

Complete  (Tre7r\.r]po(j)op7)fj,ivoi).  See  on  most  surely  believed, 
Luke  i.  1 ;  and  compare  full  assurance,  ch.  ii.  2.  Rev.,  fulli/ 
assured. 

In  all  the  will  {iv  iravrl  SeXijfjiaTi).  Lit.,  in  every  will.. 
Will  means  the  thing  willed,  as  Luke  xii.  47:  Jas.  v.  30:  1 
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Thess.  V.  18.  Hence  used  sometimes  in  the  plural,  as  Acta  xiii. 
22,  shaU  do  all  my  will  {^eXruiaTo),  i.e.,  perform  all  the  things 
willed  by  me.  Eph.  ii.  3,  desires,  strictly  willings.  So  here 
the  sense  is,  everything  willed  hy  Ood.  The  connection  is  ap- 
parently with  a-To^re  ye  mMy  stand.  For  a  similar  construct- 
ion see  John  viii.  44 ;  Eom.  v.  2  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  1 ;  xvi.  13.  As 
Meyer  observes,  this  connection  gives  stand  both  a  modal  defini- 
tion (perfect  and  fully  assured)  and  a  local  definition  (in  all  the 
will). 

13.  Zeal  (fiyXoi;).  Read  ttwov  ZaSor,  which  occurs  elsewhere 
only  in  Apoc.  xvi.  10,  11 ;  xxi.  4,  in  the  sense  oijpain.  Uovo^ 
labor  is  from  the  root  of  Trevofiai,  to  work  for  one^s  daily  bread, 
and  thence  to  he  poor.  II6vo<;  toil,  irevrj'i  one  who  worTcs  for  his 
daily  bread,  and  irovrjpo'i  wicked,  have  a  common  root.  See  on 
wickedness,  Mark  vii.  22.  In  their  original  conceptions,  Koiro'i 
labor  (1  Cor.  xv.  58  ;  2  Cor.  vi.  5)  emphasizes  the  fatigue  of 
labor :  /io;^;5o9  hard  labor  (2  Cor.  xi.  27 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  9),  the 
hardship:  irovo';  the  effort,  but  ttoi^o?  has  passed,  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  every  instance  but  this,  into  the  meaning  of 
pain. 

Hierapolis.  The  cities  are  named  in  geographical  order. 
Laodicaea  and  Hierapolis  faced  each  other  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  Lycus  valley,  about  six  miles  apart.  Colossae 
was  ten  or  twelve  miles  farther  up  the  stream.  Hierapolis  owed 
its  celebrity  to  its  warm  mineral  springs,  its  baths,  and  its  trade 
in  dyed  wools.  It  was  a  centre  of  the  worship  of  the  Phrygian 
goddess  Cybele,*  whose  rites  were  administered  by  mutilated 
priests  known  as  Galli,  and  of  other  rites  representing  different 
oriental  cults.     Hence  the  name  Hierapolis  or  sacred  city. 

*  The  Phrygian  mother  of  the  gods,  known  elsewhere  as  Ehea.  Her 
worship  in  Phrygia  was  so  general  that  there  is  scarcely  a  town  on  the  coins 
of  which  she  does  not  appear.  She  was  known  also  as  tJie  great  Mother,  Gybebe, 
Agdistis,  Berecyntia,  Brimo,  the  Oreai  Idaean  Mother  of  the  gods,  and  Dindy- 
inene.  Her  worship  was  orgiastic,  celebrated  with  drums,  cymbals,  horns,  and 
wild  dances  in  the  forests  and  on  the  mountains.  The  lion  was  sacred  to  her, 
and  she  was  generally  represented,  either  seated  on  a  throne  flanked  by  lions, 
or  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lione.  See  on  reveUings,  1  Pet.  iv.  3.  See 
Bollinger,  "  The  Gentile  and  the  Jew,"  i.,  103,  176,  374. 
Vol.  III.— 33 
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14.  Luke— Demas.     See  on  Philem.  24. 

The  beloved  physician.     See  Introduction  to  Lnke. 

15.  Nymph  as.  Probably  contracted  from  N^ymphodorus, 
as  Artemas  from  Artemidorus  (Tit.  iii.  12) :  Zenas  from  Zeno- 
dorus  (Tit.  iii.  13);  Olym.j)asirom.  Olympiodorus  (Eom.  xvi.  15). 

The  Church.  Compare  Philem.  2;  Eom.  xvi.  5;  1  Cor. 
xvi.  19  ;  Acts  xii.  12. 

His  house  (airov).  Others  read  aiirav  their  (so  Eev.,  Light- 
foot,  Meyer).  Others,  as  Westcott  and  Hort,  aurfy?  her,  regard- 
ing the  name  as  female,  Nympha.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  know  to  whom  the  plural  can  refer.  Some  explain,  Nym- 
phas  and  his  family.  Meyer  refers  it  to  the  brethren  at  Lao- 
dicaea  and  Nymphas,  and  thinks  that  the  allusion  is  to  a  foreign 
church  in  filial  association  with  the  church  at  Laodicaea,  and 
holding  its  meetings  in  the  same  place. 

16.  The  epistle  from  Laodicaea  (t^j/ e'/c  .daoSt/ceta?).  That 
is,  the  letter  left  at  Laodicaea,  and  to  be  obtained  by  you  from 
the  church  there.  This  letter  cannot  be  positively  identified. 
The  composition  known  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Laodieaeans  is  a 
late  and  clumsy  forgery,  existing  only  in  Latin  MSS.,  and  made 
,up  chiefly  of  disconnected  passages  from  Philippians,  with  a 
few  from  other  epistles.* 

18.  With  mine  own  hand.  The  letter  was  written  by  an 
amanuensis,  Paul  adding  his  autograph. 

Grace  be  with  you.  On  the  benedictions,  see  on  2  Cor. 
xiii.  14.  This  short  form  occurs  only  here,  1  Tim.  vi.  21 ;  2 
Tim.  iv.  22. 


*  Bishop  Lightfoot  discusses  the  subject,  especially  the  evidence  for  the 
Epistle  to  the  Laodieaeans,  in  an  elaborate  note.  He  gives  a  table  containing 
over  a  dozen  different  attempts  to  identify  the  epistle  referred  to  here.  He 
thinks  it  was  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 


THE  EPISTLE  TO  PHILEMON. 


1.  A  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ  (8e<r/iio?).  A  prisoner  for 
Christ's  sake.  This  is  the  only  salutation  in  which  Paul  so 
styles  himself.  The  word  is  appropi'iate  to  his  confinement  at 
Rome.  Apostle  would  not  have  suited  a  private  letter,  and  one 
in  which  Paul  takes  the  ground  of  personal  friendship  and  not 
of  apostolic  authority.  A  similar  omission  of  the  official  title 
occurs  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  and  Philippians, 
and  is  accounted  for  on  the  similar  ground  of  his  affectionate 
relations  with  the  Macedonian  churches.  Contrast  the  saluta- 
tion to  the  Galatians. 

Timothy,  our  brother.  Lit.,  the  brother.  Timothy  could 
not  be  called  an  apostle.  He  is  distinctly  excluded  from  this 
office  in  2  Cor.  i.  1 ;  Col.  i.  1 ;  compare  Philip,  i.  1.  In  Philip- 
pians and  Philemon,  after  the  mention  of  Timothy  the  plural 
is  dropped.  In  Colossians  it  is  maintained  throughout  the 
thanksgiving  only.  The  title  brother  is  used  of  Quartus,  Horn, 
xvi.  23 ;  Sosthenes,  1  Cor.  i.  1 ;  Apollos,  1  Cor.  xvi.  12. 

Philemon.  An  inhabitant,  and  possibly  a  native  of  Colossae 
in  Phrygia.  The  name  figured  in  the  beautiful  Phrygian  legend 
of  Baucis  and  Philemon,  related  by  Ovid  ("  Metamorphoses," 
viii.,  626  sqq.  See  note  on  Acts  xiv.  11).  He  was  one  of 
Paul's  converts  (ver.  19),  and  his  labors  in  the  Gospel  at  Colos- 
sae are  attested  by  the  tiiXe  fellow-laborer,  and  ilhistrated  by 
his  placing  his  house  at  the  disposal  of  the  Colossian  Christians 
for  their  meetings  (ver.  2).  The  statements  that  he  subse- 
quently became  bishop  of  Colossae  and  suffered  martyrdom  are 
legendary. 
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2.  Our  beloved  Apphia  {'A-7r(pia  ry  ayairTjTfj).  Read  ry 
a8e\4>f}  the  (our)  sister.  Commonly  supposed  to  have  been 
Philemon's  wife.  The  word  is  not  the  common  Eoman  name 
Appia,  but  is  a  Phrygian  name,  occurring  frequently  in  Phryg- 
ian inscriptions.  It  is  also  written  Aphpkia,  and  sometimes 
Aphia. 

Archippus.  Possibly  the  son  of  Philemon  and  Apphia. 
Prom  Col.  iv.  17  he  would  appear  to  have  held  some  important 
office  in  the  church,  either  at  Colossae  or  at  Laodicaea,  which 
lay  very  near.  In  Colossians  his  name  occurs  immediately 
after  the  salutation  to  the  Laodicaeans. 

Fellow-soldier.  In  christian  warfare.  Perhaps  at  Ephes- 
us.     Applied  also  to  Epaphroditus,  Philip,  ii.  25. 

The  church  in  thy  house.     See  on  Pom.  xvi.  5. 

4.  Thank — always.  Construe  with  thank.  For  similar  in- 
troductory thanksgivings  compare  Rom.  i.  8 ;  1  Cor.  i.  4 ;  Eph. 
1.  16 ;  Philip,  i.  3  ;  Col.  i.  3  ;  1  Thess.  i.  2  ;  2  Thess.  i.  3. 

Making  mention  (jiveiav  iroiovfievo';).  Mvela  primarily 
means  remembrance,  so  that  the  phrase  expresses  the  two  ideas, 
mentioning  thee  when  I  call  thee  to  mind. 

In  my  prayers  {ivC).     On  the  occasions  of. 

Thy  love  and  faith — toward  (tt/so?)  the  Lord  Jesus  and 
toward  (ew)  all  saints.  The  clauses  are  arranged  crosswise,* 
love  referring  to  saints,  faith  to  Christ.  Toward.  Two  dif- 
ferent prepositions  are  thus  translated.  Practically  the  differ- 
ence is  not  material,  but  Trpo?  toward,  with  •ttio-ti?  faith  is 
unusual.  See  1  Thess.  i.  8.  Eh  is  the  preposition  of  con- 
tact; to,  unto  ;  faith  exerted  upon. 

6.  That  (oTTCt)?).     Connect  with  making  mention. 

The  communication  of  thy  taith  {rj  Koivwvla  t»}?  iria-red)'; 
trov).     KoivmvM  fellowship  is  often  used  in  the  active  sense  of 

*  The  rhetorical  figure  called  chiasmus  or  cross-reference. 
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i/m/pa/rtation,  as  communication,  contribution,  almsgiving.  So 
Rom.  XV.  26 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  13 ;  Heb.  xiii.  16.  This  is  the  sense 
here :  the  active  sympathy  and  charity  growing  out  of  your 
faith. 

May  become  effectual  (evepy^?).  See  on  Jas.  v.  16.  This 
adjective,  and  the  kindred  evepyico  to  work,  he  effectual,  kvep- 
r/Tj/ia  working,  operation,  and  evepyeia  energy,  j>ower  in  exer- 
cise, are  used  in  the  New  Testament  only  of  superhuman  power, 
good  or  evil.  Compare  Eph.  i.  19 ;  Matt.  xiv.  2 ;  Philip,  ii. 
13 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  10 ;  Heb.  iv.  12. 

In  the  knowledge  {iv  iTriyvdoa-ei,).  In  denotes  the  sphere 
or  element  in  which  Philemon's  charity  will  become  effective. 
His  liberality  and  love  will  result  in  perfect  knowledge  of  God's 
good  gifts.  In  the  sphere  of  christian  charity  he  M'ill  be  helped 
to  a  full  experience  and  appropriation  of  these.  He  that  gives 
for  Christ's  sake  becomes  enriched  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ. 
Knowledge  is  _  full,  perfect  knowledge;  an  element  of  Paul's 
prayer  for  his  readers  in  all  the  four  epistles  of  the  captivity. 

In  you.     Read  in  us. 

In  Christ  Jesus  (e49  Xpicrrov'Irja-ovv).  Connect  with  w,ay 
become  effectual,  and  render,  as  Rev., -wnto  Christ/  that  is,  unto 
Christ's  glory. 

7.  For  we  have  (yap  exofiev).  Read  ea-xov  I  had.  Connect 
with  /  thank  in  ver.  4,  giving  the  reason  for  thankfulness  as  it 
lay  in  his  own  heart ;  as,  in  ver.  5,  he  had  given  the  reason 
which  lay  in  outward  circumstances. 

Bowels  (<7'7r\a7%i'a).     Rev.,  hea/rts.     See  on  1  Pet.  iii.  8. 

Are  refreshed  {ava-rreTravrai).  See  on  Matt.  xi.  28.  Com- 
pare 1  Cor.  xvi.  1 8 ;  2  Cor.  vii.  13. 

Brother.  Closing  the  sentence  with  a  word  of  affection. 
Compare  Gal.  iii.  15  ;  vi.  1. 

8.  Wherefore.  Seeing  that  I  have  these  proofs  of  thy  love 
Connect  with  /  rather  beseech  (ver.  9). 
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I  might  be  much  bold  (ttoXX^v  Trapprjaiav  ex<ov).  Better, 
as  Eev.,  /  have  all  boldness.  IlappTja-ia  boldness  is  opposed  to 
fear,  John  vii.  13 ;  to  anibiguity  or  reserve,  John  xi.  14.  The 
idea  of  joublioity  may  attach  to  it  as  subsidiary,  John  vii.  4. 

In  Christ.     As  holding  apostolic  authority  from  Christ. 

That  which  is  convenient  (to  dvTJKov).  Rev.,  hejittmg. 
Convenient  is  used  in  A.  V.,  in  the  earlier  and  stricter  sense  of 
suitable.  Compare  Eph.  v.  4.  Thus  Latimer :  "  Works  which 
are  good  and  convenient  to  be  done."  Applied  to  persons,  as 
Hooper:  "Apt  and  convenient  persons."  The  modern  sense 
merges  the  idea  of  essential  fitness.  The  verb  avrjKO)  originally 
means  to  come  up  to  ;  hence  of  that  which  comes  up  to  the  mark  / 
fitting.  Compare  Col.  iii.  18  ;  Eph.  v.  4.  It  conveys  here  a 
delicate  hint  that  the  kindly  reception  of  Onesimus  will  be  a 
becoming  thing. 

9.  Being  such  an  one  as  Paul  the  aged  (rotoOro?  (Uf  cu? 
nav\o<;  •Trpea-^VTTj'}).  Being  such  an  one,  connect  with  the  pre- 
vious T  rather  beseech,  and  with  Paul  the  aged.  'Not,  being 
such  an  one  (armed  with  such  authority),  as  Paul  the  aged  1 
beseech  (the  second  beseech  in  ver.  10) ;  but,  as  Rev.,  for  love's 
saJce  I  rather  beseech,  being  such  an  one  as  Paul  the  aged.  The 
beseech  in  ver.  10  is  resumptive.  Aged;  or  ambassador  (so 
Eev.,  in  margin).  The  latter  rendering  is  supported  by  irpea-- 
^evco  I  am  an  ambassador,  Eph.  vi.  10.*  There  is  no  objection 
to  aged  on  the  ground  of  fact.  Paul  was  about  sixty  years  old, 
besides  being  prematurely  aged  from  labor  and  hardship.  For 
aged  see  Luke  i.  18  ;  Tit.  ii.  2. 

10.  I  beseech.  Resuming  the  JeseecA  of  ver.  9.  I  beseech, 
I  repeat. 

Onesimus  (^Ov^aifiov).  The  name  is  withheld  until  Paul  has 
favorably  disposed  Philemon  to  his  request.     The  word  means 

*  LigMfoot  thinks  the  reading  may  be  rpeir$evTvs,  though  he  deems  the 
change  unnecessary,  since,  in  the  common  dialect,  the  two  may  have  been  writ- 
ten indifferently.  He  cites  passages  from  the  Apocrypha  in  illustration  of  this 
interchange,  to  which  Thayer  ("Lexicon")  adds  some  inscriptions  from  the 
theatre  at  Bphesus. 
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helpful,  and  it  was  a  common  name  for  slaves.  The  same  idea 
was  expressed  by  other  names,  as  Chresimics,  Chrestus  {useful)  ; 
Onesvphorus  ip7-ofit-hringer,  2  Tim.  i.  16) ;  Symphorus  {suit- 
able). Onesimus  was  a  runaway  Phrygian  slave,  who  had  com- 
mitted some  crime  and  therefore  had  fled  from  his  master  and 
hidden  himself  in  Rome.  Under  Eoman  law  the  slave  was  a 
chattel.  Yarro  classified  slaves  among  implements,  which  he 
classifies  as  vocalia,  articulate  speaking  implements,  as  slaves  • 
semivocalia,  having  a  voice  but  not  articulating,  as  oxen  ;  muta, 
dumb,  as  wagons.  The  attitude  of  the  law  toward  the  slave  was 
expressed  in  the  formula  servile  caput  nullum  jus  habet ;  the 
slave  has  no  right.  The  master's  power  was  unlimited.  He 
might  mutilate,  torture,  or  kill  the  slave  at  his  pleasure.  Pollio, 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  ordered  a  slave  to  be  thrown  into  a 
pond  of  voracious  lampreys.  Augustus  interfered,  but  after- 
ward ordered  a  slave  of  his  own  to  be  crucified  on  the  mast  of  a 
ship  for  eating  a  favorite  quail.  Juvenal  describes  a  pi'ofligate 
woman  ordering  a  slave  to  be  crucified.  Some  one  remonstrates. 
She  replies  :  "  So  then  a  slave  is  a  man,  is  he !  'He  has  doue 
nothing,'  you  say.  Granted.  I  command  it.  Let  my  pleasure 
stand  for  a  reason  "  (vi.,  219).  Martial  records  an  instance  of  a 
master  cutting  out  a  slave's  tongue.  The  old  Roman  legislation 
imposed  death  for  killing  a  plough-ox ;  but  the  murdeier  of  a 
slave  was  not  called  to  account.  Tracking  fugitive  slaves  was 
a  trade.  Recovered  slaves  were  branded  on  the  forehead,  con- 
demned to  double  labor,  and  sometimes  thrown  to  the  beasts  in 
the  amphitheatre.  The  slave  population  was  enormous.  Some 
proprietors  had  as  many  as  twenty  thousand.* 

Have  begotten  in  my  bonds.  Made  a  convert  while  I 
was  a  prisoner. 

11.  Unprofitable  (ap^/37;o-Toi/).  A  play  on  the  word  Onesi- 
mu8 profitable.  Compare  unprofitable  {dxpelo<;)  servant,  Matt. 
XXV.  80.     These  plays  upon  proper  names  are  common  both  in 


*  See  Leoky,  "History  of  European  Morals,"!,  277,  302;  ii.,  36,  65,  72. 
Brace,  "Gesta  Christi,"  ch.  v.  DoUiiiger,  "The  Gentile  and  the  Jew,"ii., 
259  sqq.     Becker,  "Gallus,"  excursus  iii.  Farrar's  "Paul,"  ii.,  468  sqq. 
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Greek  and  Eoman  literature.  Thus  Aeschylus  on  the  name  of 
Helen  of  Troy,  the  play  or  pun  turning  on  the  root  eX,  hel,  de- 
stroy :  Helene,  helenaus,  helandras,  heleptolis :  Helen,  ship-de- 
stroyer, man-destroyer,  city-destroyer  ("Agamemnon,"  671). 
Or,  as  Eobert  Browning:  "Helen,  ship's-hell,  man's-hell,  eity's- 
hell."  ^o  on  Prometheus  {forethought):  "Falsely  do  the  gods 
call  thee  Prometheus,  for  thou  thyself  hast  need  oi p^ometJieus, 
i.e.,  oi  forethought "  ("  Prometheus  Bound,"  85,  86).  Or  Sopho- 
cles on  Ajax.  Aias (Ajax)  cries  ai,  ai  !  and  says,  "Who  would 
have  thought  that  my  name  would  thus  be  the  appropriate  ex- 
pression for  my  woes  ?  "  ("  Ajax,"  430).  In  the  New  Testament, 
a  familiar  example  is  Matt.  xvi.  18  ;  "thou  art  Petros,  and  on 
i\ns  petra  will  I  build  my  church."  See  on  Epaenetus,  2  Cor. 
viii.  18.* 

Now  profitable.  "  Christianity  knows  nothing  of  hopeless 
cases.  It  professes  its  ability  to  take  the  most  crooked  stick 
and  bring  it  straight,  to  ilash  a  new  power  into  the  blackest 
carbon,  which  will  turn  it  into  a  diamond  "  (Maclaren,  "  Phile- 
mon," in  "  Expositor's  Bible  "). 

And  to  me.  The  words  are  ingeniously  thrown  in  as  an 
afterthought.  Compare  Philip,  ii.  27 ;  Eom.  xvi.  13  ;  1  Cor. 
xvi.  18.  A  strong  appeal  to  Philemon  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Paul  is  to  reap  benefit  from  Onesimus  in  his  new  attitude  as  a 
christian  brother. 

12.  I  have  sent  again  {ave-rre/M^fra).  Rev.,  sent  back.  The 
epistolary  aorist,  see  on  1  Pet.  v.  12.  Our  idiom  would  be  J 
send  back.  That  Onesimus  accompanied  the  letter  appears 
from  Col.  iv.  7-9. 

Tliou  tlierefore  receive.  Omit,  and  render  avrov  him  as 
Kev.,  in  his  own  person  /  his  very  self. 

13.  I  would  {ejiovKofirjv).  Rev.,  I  would  fain.  See  on 
Matt.  i.  19.  The  imperfect  tense  denotes  the  desire  awakened 
but  arrested.     See  on  I  would,  ver.  14. 

*  The  student  should  read  Archdeacon  Farrar's  chapter  on  the  nse  of 
proper  names  by  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  "  Language  and  Languages," 
ch.  xxii. 
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With  me  (Trpo?  ifiavTov).  The  preposition  expresses  more 
than  nea?'  or  heside.  It  implies  intercourse.  See  on  with  God, 
John  i.  1. 

In  thy  stead  {vTrep  a-ov).  Rev.,  correctly,  in  thy  hehalf.  A 
beautiful  specimen  of  christian  courtesy  and  tact;  assuming 
that  Philemon  would  have  desired  to  render  these  services  in 
person. 

In  the  bonds  of  the  Gospel.  Connect  with  me.  Bonds 
with  which  he  is  bound  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel:  with  which 
Christ  has  invested  him.  A  delicate  hint  at  his  sufferings  is 
blended  with  an  intimation  of  the  authority  which  attaches  to 
his  appeal  as  a  prisoner  of  Christ.  This  language  of  Paul  is 
imitated  by  Ignatius.  "  My  bonds  exhort  you  "  (Tralles,  xii.). 
"  He  (Jesus  Christ)  is  my  witness,  in  whom  I  am  bound " 
(Philadelphia,  vii.).  "In  whom  I  bear  about  my  bonds  as 
spiritual  pearls"  (Ephesians,  xi.).  "In  the  bonds  which  I  bear 
about,  I  sing  the  praises  of  the  churches  "  (Magnesians,  i.). 

14.  1  would  {r)^eki)(Ta).  Compare  Ilvould,  ver.  13.  Here 
the  aorist  tense  and  the  verb  meaning  to  will  denote  a  single, 
decisive  resolution. 

As  it  were  of  necessity  (w?  kutcl  ava^Kr}v).  '/2?  as  it  were, 
Eev.,  as,  marks  the  appearanceoi  necessity.  Philemon's  kindly 
reception  of  Onesimus  must  not  even  seem  to  be  constrained. 

15.  For  perhaps.  I  sent  him  back,/or,  if  I  had  kept  him, 
I  might  have  defeated  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  allowed 
to  be  separated  from  you  for  a  time.  "  We  are  not  to  be  too 
sure  of  what  God  means  by  such  and  such  a  thing,  as  some  of 
us  are  wont  to  be,  as  if  we  had  been  sworn  of  God's  privy- 
council.  ...  A  humble  '  perhaps '  often  grows  into  a 
'verily,  verily'— and  a  hasty,  over-confident  'verily,  verily' 
often  dwindles  to  a  hesitating  'perhaps.'  Let  us  not  be  in 
too  great  a  hurry  to  make  sure  that  we  have  the  key  of  the 
cabinet  where  God  keeps  his  purposes,  but  content  ourselves 
with  '  perhaps '  when  we  are  interpreting  the  often  questionable 
ways  of  His  providence,  each  of  which  has  many  meanings 
and  many  ends  "  (Maclaren). 
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He  therefore  departed  {Bia  toOto  ixcopia-^).  The  A.  Y. 
misses  the  ingenious  shading  of  Paul's  expression.  Not  only 
does  he  avoid  the  word  ran  away,  which  might  have  irritated 
Philemon,  but  he  also  uses  the  passive  voice,  not  the  middle,  sep- 
arated himself,  as  an  intimation  that  Onesimus'  flight  was  di- 
vinely ordered  for  good.  Hence  Rev.,  correctly,  he  was  parted. 
Compare  Gen.  xlv.  5. 

For  a  season  (tt/so?  &pav).  A  We/" season.  See  2  Cor.  vii. 
8  ;  Gal.  ii.  6. 

Thou  shouldst  receive  {airexvi)-  The  compounded  prep- 
osition airo  may  mean  back  again,  after  the  temporary  separa- 
tion, or  in  full,  wholly.  The  former  is  suggested  by  was 
parted,  and  would  fain  have  kept :  but  the  latter  by  ver.  16,  no 
longer  as  a  servant,  hut  more.  The  latter  is  preferable.  Com- 
pare the  use  of  aTre^^w  in  Matt.  vi.  2,  they  have  received  (see 
note);  Matt.  vi.  16;  Luke  vi.  24;  Philip,  iv.  18  ;  and  cnroXafi- 
^duco  receive.  Gal.  iv.  5. 

16.  Not  now  {ovKeri).  Rev.,  more  correctly,  no  longer.  The 
negative  adverb  oiiKeri,  states  the  fact  absolutely,  not  as  it  may 
be  conceived  by  Philemon  (/tT^/cert).  However  Philemon  may 
regard  Onesimus,  as  a  fact  he  is  now  no  longer  as  a  slave. 

Above  (virep).  E.ev.,  more  than.  More  than  a  slave — a 
whole  man. 

Especially  (/liaXtora).  Connect -with,  beloved.  Especially  to 
me  as  compared  with  other  Christians. 

How  much  more  (TTocrp  /j,aX\ov).  Beloved  most  to  Paul, 
how  much  more  than  most  to  Philemon,  since  he  belonged  to 
him  in  a  double  sense,  as  a  slave  and  as  a  Christian  brother :  in 
the  flesh  and  in  the  Lord.  "  In  the  flesh  Paul  had  the  brother 
for  a  slave :  in  the  Lord  he  had  the  slave  for  a  brother " 
(Meyer). 

17.  Then  {ow).     Resumptive  from  ver.  12. 

Thou  count  (e^et?).  Lit.,  hold,  which  is  often  used  in  tliis 
sense.  Compare  Luke  xiv.  18,  hold  me  or  co^nt  me  as  excused. 
Philip,  ii.  29,  hold  su,ch  in  reputation. 
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Partner.  More  than  an  intimate  friend.  One  in  Christian 
fellowship.* 

18.  If  he  hath  wronged  {el  rjUK'qaev).  The  indicative  mood 
with  the  conditional  particle  may  imply  that  what  is  put  hypo- 
thetically  is  really  a  fact :  if  he  wronged  thee  as  he  did. 

Oweth.  Perhaps  indicating  that  Onesimus  had  been  guilty 
of  theft.  Notice  the  general  word  wronged  instead  of  the 
more  exact  specification  of  the  crime. 

Put  that  on  nny  account  {tovto  ifiol  iWoya).  For  the  verb, 
compare  Eom.  v.  13  (note). 

19.  I  Paul  have  written,  etc.  Eev.,  write.  A  promissory 
note.  The  mention  of  his  autograph  here,  rather  than  at  the 
end  of  the  letter,  may  indicate  that  he  wrote  tlie  whole  epistle 
with  his  own  hand,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom  of  employing 
an  amanuensis. 

Albeit  I  do  not  say  {iva  fir;  XeYw).  Lit.,  that  I  may  not  say. 
Connect  with  /  write.  I  thus  give  my  note  of  liand  that  I  may 
avoid  saying  that  thou  owest,  etc.     Rev.,  that  I  say  not  unto 


Thou  owest  {Trpoao<f>etKei,<s).  Lit.,  owest  in  addition.  I 
have  laid  you  under  obligation,  not  only  for  an  amount  equal 
to  that  due  from  Onesimus,  but  for  yourself  &&  made  a  Christ- 
ian through  my  ministry. 

20.  Yea  {val).  A  confirmatory  particle,  gathering  up  the 
whole  previous  intercession  for  Onesimus.  So  Matt.  xi.  26, 
even  so/  Rev.,  yea.  Luke  xi.  51,  verily /  Rev.,  yea.  Luke  xii. 
5,  yea. 

Let  me  have  joy  (ovai/j/rjv).  Or  help.  Lit.,  may  Iprojit. 
Again  a  play  upon  the  name  Onesimus.  The  verb  is  frequently 
used  with  reference  to  filial  duties.    Ignatius  employs  it,  in  one 

*  Dean  Plumptre  thinks  that  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  business  relations 
between  Paul  and  Philemon  :  possibly  that  Philemon  or  Arohippus  took  the 
place  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  in  the  tent-making  firm.  "St.  Paul  as  a  Man  of 
Business,"  "Expositor,"  first  series,  1.,  263.  This,  however,  is  mere  con- 
jecture. 
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instance,  directly  after  an  allusion  to  another  Onesimus  (Ephes- 

ians,  ii.). 

21.  More  than  I  say  {virip).  Beyond.  Possibly  hinting  at 
manumission. 

22.  Withal  (a/ta).  Simultaneously  with  the  fulfilment  of 
my  request. 

A  lodging.  Paul  is  expecting  a  speedy  liberation.  His 
original  plan  of  going  from  Kome  to  Spain  has  apparently  been 
altered.  Liglitfoot  observes  that  "  there  is  a  gentle  compulsion 
in  this  mention  of  a  personal  visit  to  Oolossae.  The  apostle 
would  thus  be  able  to  see  for  himself  that  Philemon  had  not 
disappointed  his  expectations." 

I  shall  be  given  (x^aptaS^a-ofuii).  A  beautiful  assumption 
of  his  correspondent's  affection  for  him,  in  tliat  his  visit  to  them 
will  be  a  gracious  gift  (%ctjOt?).  The  word  is  also  used  of  grant- 
ing for  destruction.  Acts  xxv.  11 ;  or  for  preservation,  Acts 
iii.  i4. 

23.  Epaphras  my  fellow-prisoner  (Eira^pa<;  6  avvaixt^aX- 
coToi  fiov).  Epaphras  is  mentioned  Col.  i.  7 ;  iv.  12.  Some 
identify  him  with  Epaphroditus,  but  without  sufficient  reason. 
Epaphroditus  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Philippi  (Philip. 
ii.  25),  and  Epaphras  of  Colossae  (Col.  iv.  12).  Epaphroditus 
is  always  used  of  the  Philippian,  and  Epaphras  of  the  Colos- 
sian.  The  names,  however,  are  the  same,  Epaphras  behig  a 
contraction. 

It  is  disputed  whether  fellow-prisoner  is  to  be  taken  in  a  lit- 
eral or  in  a  spiritual  sense.  For  the  latter  see  Rom.  vii.  23 ; 
2  Cor.  X.  5  ;  Eph.  iv.  8.  Compare  fellow -soldier,  ver.  2,  and 
Philip,  ii.  25.  In  Rom.  xvi.  7,  the  word  used  here  is  applied 
to  Andronicus  and  Jnnia.  Paul  was  not  strictly  an  at^aXwTo? 
prisoner  of  %oar  (see  on  Luke  iv.  18).  The  probabilities  seem 
to  favor  the  spiritual  sense.  Liglitfoot  suggests  that  Epaphras' 
relations  with  Paul  at  Rome  may  have  excited  suspicion  and 
led  to  his  temporary  confinement ;  or  that  he  may  voluntarily 
have  shared  Paul's  imprisonment. 
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24.  Mark.  Probably  John  Mark  the  evangelist.  He  appears 
as  the  companion  of  Paul,  Acts  xii.  26  ;  Col.  iv.  10 ;  2  Tim. 
iv.  11. 

Aristarchus.  A  Thessalonian.  Alluded  to  Acts  xix.  29; 
XX.  4 ;  xxvii.  2.  He  was  Paul's  companion  for  a  part  of  the 
way  on  the  journey  to  Rome. 

Demas.     See  Col.  iv.  14;  2  Tim.  iv.  10. 

Luke.  The  physician  and  evangelist.  See  Introduction  to 
Luke's  Gospel. 

25.  Grace— with  your  spirit.  As  in  Gal.  vi.  18,  with  the 
omission  here  of  hrother.     See  on  2  Cor.  xiii.  14. 

Out  of  many  private  letters  which  must  have  been  written  by 
Paul,  this  alone  has  been  preserved.  Its  place  in  the  New  Test- 
ament canon  is  vindicated,  so  far  as  its  internal  character  is  con- 
cerned, by  its  picture  of  Paul  as  a  christian  gentleman,  and  by 
its  exhibition  of  Paul's  method  of  dealing  with  a  great  social 
evil. 

Paul's  dealing  with  the  institution  of  slavery  displayed  the 
profoundest  christian  sagacity.  To  have  attacked  the  institu- 
tion as  such  would  have  been  worse  than  useless.  To  one  who 
reads  between  the  lines,  Paul's  silence  means  more  than  any 
amount  of  denunciation ;  for  with  his  silence  goes  his  faith  in 
the  power  of  christian  sentiment  to  settle  finally  the  whole  ques- 
tion. He  knows  that  to  bring  slavery  into  contact  with  living 
Christianity  is  to  kill  slavery.  He  accepts  the  social  condition 
as  a  fact,  and  even  as  a  law.  He  sends  Onesimus  back  to  his 
legal  owner.  He  does  not  bid  Philemon  emancipate  him,  but 
he  puts  the  christian  slave  on  his  true  footing  of  a  christian 
brother  beside  his  master.  As  to  the  institution,  he  knows  that 
the  recognition  of  the  slave  as  free  in  Christ  will  carry  with  it, 
ultimately,  the  recognition  of  his  civil  freedom. 

History  vindicated  him  in  the  Eoman  empire  itself.  Under 
Constantine  the  effects  of  christian  sentiment  began  to  appear 
in  the  Church  and  in  legislation  concerning  slaves.  Ofiicial 
freeing  of  slaves  became  common  as  an  act  of  pious  gratitude, 
and  burial  tablets  often  represent  masters  standing  before  the 
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Good  Shepherd,  with  a  band  of  slaves  liberated  at  death,  and 
pleading  for  them  at  judgment.  In  a.d.  312  a  law  was  passed 
declaring  as  homicide  the  poisoning  or  branding  of  slaves,  and 
giving  them  to  be  torn  bj  beasts.  The  advance  of  a  healthier 
sentiment  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  law  of  Augustus, 
which  forbade  a  master  to  emancipate  more  than  one-fifth  of 
his  slaves,  and  which  fixed  one  hundred  males  as  a  maximum 
for  one  time — and  the  unlimited  permission  to  emancipate  con- 
ceded by  Constantine.  Each  new  ruler  enacted  some  measure 
which  facilitated  emancipation.  Every  obstacle  was  thrown  by 
the  law  in  the  way  of  separating  families.  Under  Justinian  all 
presumptions  were  in  favor  of  liberty.  If  a  slave  had  several 
owners,  one  could  emancipate  him,  and  the  others  must  accept 
compensation  at  a  reduced  valuation.  The  mutilated,  and 
those  who  had  served  in  the  army  with  their  masters'  knowl- 
edge and  consent,  were  liberated.  All  the  old  laws  which  lim- 
ited the  age  at  which  a  slave  could  be  freed,  and  the  number 
which  could  be  emancipated,  were  abolished.  A  master's  mar- 
riage with  a  slave  freed  all  the  children.  Sick  and  useless 
slaves  must  be  sent  by  their  masters  to  the  hospital. 

Great  and  deserved  praise  has  been  bestowed  on  this  letter. 
Bengel  says  :  "  A  familiar  and  exceedingly  courteous  epistle 
concerning  a  private  affair  is  inserted  among  the  New  Testa- 
ment books,  intended  to  afford  a  specimen  of  the  highest  wis- 
dom as  to  how  Christians  should  arrange  civil  affairs  on  loftier 
principles."  Eranke,  quoted  by  Bengel,  says  :  "  The  single 
epistle  to  Philemon  very  far  surpasses  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
world."  Eenan  :  "  A  true  little  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  art  of  let- 
ter-writing." Sabatier  :  "  This  short  epistle  gleams  like  a  pearl 
of  the  most  exquisite  purity  in  the  rich  treasure  of  the  New 
Testament."  * 


*  Other  testimonies  maybe  found  collected  by  Lightfoot,  "Commentary 
on  Philemon,"  Introduction,  and  Farrar,  "Paul,"  ii.,  chs.  1.,  li.  See  also 
Dr.  Hackett's  article  on  the  epistle  in  Smith's  ' '  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. "  The 
letter  of  Pliny  the  Younger  to  Sabinianus,  which  is  often  compared  with 
Paul's,  is  given  in  full  by  Farrar,  vol.  ii.,  excursus  v.  Also  by  Lightfoot, 
Introduction. 
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Abasing,  346 

Abba,  91 

Abhor,  158 

Abhorrest,  29 

Abide,  425 

Abideth,  267 

Able,  56,  128,  168,  303,  384,  454 

Abolished,  307,  378 

Abound,  65,  314 

Abounded,  366 

Abraham,  349 

Absent,  319 

Abundance,  333,  354 

Abundant,  314 

Abuse,  233 

Abusing,  222 

Acceptable,  154,  399 

Accepted,  322,  365 

Access,  58,  379 

Accursed,  100,  255 

Achaia,  179,  289 

Acknowledge,  292 

Acknowledgment,  483 

Adam,  284 

Add,  422 

Administration,  -s,  255 

Admonish,  -ing,  173,  506 

Admonition,  241,  404 

Adoption,  91,  100,  365 

Adultery,  165 

Advantage,  31,  297 


Afar,  379 

Affection,  501 

Affeotioned,  159 

Affections,  19 

Affliction,  422 

Afflictions,  477 

Afore  prepared,  108 

After  the  manner  of  men,  277 

Aged,  518 

Ages,  386,  479 

Agreement,  325 

Air,  374 

Albeit,  523 

Aliens,  377 

Alive,  78 

All,  130,  413,  441,  446,  447,  469, 

470 
Allow,  -eth,  80,  172 
Almighty,  326 
Alone,  120 
Altar,  232 
Altars,  120 
Altogether,  231 
Always,  411 
Ambassador,  411 
Ambassadors,  321 
Amen,  270,  293 
Amplias,  180 
Andronicus,  179 
Angels,  248,  262 
Anger  (verb),  118 
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Anger,  397,  502 
Angry,  396 
Anguish,  26,  295 
Another,  165,  200,  346 
Answer  (noun),  122,  228 
Apelles,  180 
Apollos,  189 
Apostles,  389 
Apostleship,  5 
Appear,  319,  501 
Apphia,  516 

Appointed  to  death,  206 
Apprehend,  -ed,  449 
Approve,  288,  418 
Approved,  360 
Aquila,  178 
Archippus,  516 
Aretas,  353 
Aristarehus,  511,  525 
Aristobulus,  180 
As  a  man,  33,  230 
Ascended,  388,  389 
Ashamed,  58,  111,  423 
Assist,  177 
At  home,  318 
Atonement,  62 
Attain,  448 

Attained,  110,  449,  451 
Attend,  223 
Attending,  164 
Avoid,  181 
Avoiding,  333 
Authority,  276 
Awake,  279,  400 

Baal,  123 
Babes,  29,  200 
Bad,  319 
Bands,  497 
Baptism,  387,  489 
Baptized,  190,  191,  276 
Barbarian,  8,  268,  504 


Bare  (adj.),  280 

Barnabas,  229 

Base  (adj.),  194,  337 

Basket,  353 

Be  first,  332 

Be  Lord,  168 

Be  under  bondage,  219 

Bear  (verb),  242,  285,  345,  346 

Bear  record.  111 

Bear  witness,  28,  92,  98 

Beareth,  164,  265 

Bearing,  313 

Beasts,  18 

Beateth,  236 

Beautiful,  116 

Became,  266 

Become  uncircumcised,  219 

Begin,  301 

Beginning  (noun),  471 

Begotten,  519 

Beguile,  483,  495 

Begun,  331,  417 

Behave  uncomely,  223 

Behold,  320 

Beholding,  309 

Being  (participle),  430 

Belial,  325 

Believe,  32,  70 

BeUeveth,  49,  51,  115,  167 

Belly,  181,  215,  452 

Beloved,  366,  511,  516 

Benefit,  293 

Benjamin,  445 

Beseech,  153,  188,  338,  455 

Beside  ourselves,  319 

Best,  261 

Bestow,  259,  263 

Betrayed,  250 

Better,  34,  425 

Bewail,  358 

Beware,  443,  485 

Birds,  18 
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Bishops,  414 

Bitter,  507 

Bitterness,  397 

Blamed,  322 

Blameless,  187,  446 

Blasphemy,  503 

Bless,  160,  208 

Blessed,  101,  363,  864 

Blessedness,  53 

Blessing,  242 

Blinded,  123,  307 

Blindness,  129 

Blotting,  490 

Boasters,  24 

Boasting,  49,  334 

Body,  67,  84,  90,  243,  258,  279,  280, 
282,  283,  373,  387, 453, 454, 471, 
475,  478,  488,  494,  506 

Bodies,  153,  281 

Bodily,  486 

Bodily  presence,  342 

Bold,  118,  339,  421,  518 

Boldly,  173 

Bond,  386,  505 

Bondage,  91 

Bonds,  411,  419,  519,  521 

Book  of  life,  457 

Both,  378 

Bountifully,  334 

Bounty,  334 

Bow  down,  124 

Bowels,  324,  417,  429,  504,  517 

Brake,  251 

Branches,  126,  128 

Brass,  262 

Breadth,  385 

Breastplate,  408 

Brethren,  73,  111,  420 

Bring  into  bondage,  348 

Bring  into  subjection,  237 

Bring  to  nothing,  192 

Broken  down,  378 


Broken  off,  126 

Brother,  511,  617 

Brought  under  the  power,  215 

Bruise  (verb),  182 

Buffet,  355 

Build,  202 

Builded,  380 

Building,  201,  316,  380 

Built,  484 

Burden,  357 

Burdened,  318 

Buried,  66,  489 

Burn,  218,  352 

Burned,  20,  263 

Business,  159 

By  course,  272 

By  two,  272 

Cabsae,  460 

Call  for  a  record,  294 

Call  upon,  116 

Called,  2,  5,  28,  74,  102,  184,  187, 

377,  606 
Calleth,  55,  103 

Calling  (noun),  193,  219,  387,  460 
Came,  291 
Can,  198 

Captivity,  83,  340,  388 
Care  (noun),  329,  459 
Careful,  457,  469 
Carefulness,  329 
Carnal,  80,  200,  340 
Carnally,  90 
Carry  away,  265 
Cast  away,  119 
Castaway,  238 
Cast  down,  313,  327,  340 
Cast  off,  166 
Casting  away,  125 
Caught,  353 
Celestial,  281 
Cenchrea,  177 
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Cephas,  189 

Chamberlain,  182 

Chance  {verb),  280 

Change  (verb),  453 

Changed,  19,  309 

Chargeable,  347 

Charges,  229 

Charitably,  170 

Charity,  262 

Chastened,  324 

Cheerful,  334 

Cheerfulness,  158 

Cherisheth,  402 

Chiefest,  346 

Chiefly,  31 

Children,  271,  375,  891 

Chloe,  189 

Choose,  424 

Chose,  364 

Chosen,  194 

Christ,  189,  419,  423,  479,  484,  488 

In  Christ,  98 

Church,  249,  478 

Circumcised,  445 

Circumcision,    54,    178,   377,    444, 

488,  504 
Circumspectly,  400 
Clamor,  397 
Clay,  144,  145 
Cleanse,  402 
Clearing,  829 
Cleave,  158 
Clement,  456 
Clothed,  317 
Clothed  upon,  317 
Cloud,  238 
Coals,  163 
Collection,  287 
Colossae,  461 
Come,  344,  390,  464 
Come  behind,  187 
To  come,  376 


Come  short,  41 

Come  to  nought,  195 

Comeliness,  259 

Cometh  upon,  352 

Comfort  (noun),  267,  290,  327,  428, 

512 
Comforted,  291,  329,  482 
Coming,  426 
Commandment,  79 
Commandments,  378,  499 
Commend,  -ed,  -eth,    38,   60,  176, 

227 
Commit,  24 

Commit  fornication,  240 
Committed,  238 
Common  to  man,  241 
Commonly,  210 
Communication,  -s,  278,  516 
Communion,  242 
Compacted,  392 
Company  (vei-b),  211 
Complete,  488,  512 
Comprehend,  384 
Comprehended,  165 
Conceits,  161 
Concision,  444 
Concluded,  130 
Concord,  825 
Condemned,  86,  254 
Condemn,  -eth,  171 
Condemnation,  63,  85,  304 
Condescend,  160 
Confess,  169,  173,  486 
Confession,  115 
Confidence,  330,  445 
Confirm,  296 
Confirmation,  417 
Conflict,  428,  482 
Conformable,  448 
Conformed,  96,  154 
Confusion.  272 
Conquerors,  98 
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Conscience,  227 

Consent  {verb),  81 

Considered,  56 

Consist,  471 

Consolation,  428 

Constrain,  -eth,  320 

Contain,  218 

Contemptible,  342 

Content,  459 

Contention,  421 

Contentions,  189 

Contentions,  26 

Continue,  65,  476,  510 

Contrary,  490 

Contribution,  176 

Convenient,  518 

Conversation,  292,  375,  426,  452 

Convinced,  271 

Corinth,  184 

Corinthians,  324 

Corner-stone,  380 

Corrupt  (adj.),  395,  396 

Corrupt  {verb),  300 

Corruptible,  286 

Covenants,  100,  377 

Covenantbreakers,  24 

Covered,  246 

Covetousness,  22,  398 

Count  [verb),  522 

Counted,  51,  52,  447 

Course,  374 

Craftiness,  310,  391 

Created,  376,  469,  470 

Creature,  92,  320,  468,  476 

Creeping,  18 

Crieth,  109 

Crooked,  439 

Cross,  191,  435,  491 

Crown,  236,  454 

Crucified,  190,  193,  195 

Cry  [v&rb),  91 

Curse  [eerb),  160 


Custom,  165,  248 
Cut  oflf,  128,  347 
Cut  short,  110 
Cymbal,  268 

Dailt,  277 

Damage,  328 

Damnation,  164,  252 

Dare,  212 

Darkly,  267 

Darkness,  406 

Darts,  409 

David,  124 

Day  by  day,  315 

Day  of  Christ,  440 

Deacons,  415 

Dead,  56,  69,  74,  225,  374,  448,  472, 

489,  497,  501 
Dear,  397,  467 
Death,  71,  73,  300 
Deaths,  351  ^ 

Debate,  -s,  23 
Debt,  51 
Debtor,  -s,  8 
Deceit,  36,  485 
Deceitful,  395 
Deceive,  181,  392 
Deceived,  79 
Deceivers,  323 
Declare,  47,  249,  273 
Declared,  4,  105,  188,  464 
Declaring,  195 
Deeds,  91 

Deep,  113,  330,  351 
Defamed,  208 
Defence,  417 
Defile,  204 
Defiled,  227 
Defraud,  -ed,  214,  326 
Delight  [verb),  82 
Deliver,  210,  292 
Delivered,  56,  72,  77,  246 
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Deliverer,  130 

Demas,  525 

Demonstration,  195 

Depart,  425 

Departed,  522 

Depth,  130 

Descended,  889 

Desire,  -s.  111,  875,  425 

Desire  {verb),  465 

Desiring,  317 

Despair,  312 

Despaired,  292 

Despise,  167 

Despised,  194 

Destroy,  171,  191,  216 

Destroyed,  313 

Destroyer,  240 

Destruction,  36 

Devices,  297 

Devil,  406 

Devils,  243,  244 

Devour,  349 

Die,  91,  277,  280 

Diflference,  -s,  41,  115,  222 

Digged,  120 

Diligence,  158 

Diminishing,  124 

Discerned,  -ing,  199,  253,  256 

Discouraged,  508 

Dishonesty,  810 

Dishonor,  107 

Disobedience,  63,  341,  375 

Disobedient,  118 

Dispensation,  283,  367,  381,  478 

Dispersed,  335 

Disputations,  167 

Disputer,  192 

Disputings,  488 

Dissimulation,  158 

Dissolved,  816 

Distinction,  268 

Distress,  220 


Distressed,  312 
Distresses,  323 
Distributing,  159 
Distribution,  887 
Diversities,  255 
Divided,  190 
Divisions,  181,  188 
Do,  80,  251,  488,  508 
Do  to  wit,  330 
Do  wrong,  509 
Doctrine,  71 
Doctrines,  499 
Dogs,  443 
Dominions,  469 
Done  away,  305 
Door,  289,  510 
Doubtful,  167 
Doubtless,  446 
Drank,  289 
Drink,  170,  238,  493 
Drunk  (adj.),  401 
Drunkenness,  166 
Dumb,  255 
Dung,  447 
DweU,  383,  474 
Dwelling-place,  207 
Dying,  813 

Eaenbst  (noun),  294,  318 
Earnest  {adj.),  92 
Earthen,  312 
Earthly,  815,  452 
Earthy,  284 
Eat,  278 
Edification,  267 
Edifying,  390,  396 
Effectual,  289,  291,  517 
Effeminate,  215 
Eighth  day,  445 
Elder  {adj.),  103 
Election,  103,  123,  137 
Elias,  119 
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Emboldened,  227 
End,  112,  306 
Endeavoring,  386 
Ends,  241 
Endureth,  265 
Enemies,  60 
Engraven,  304 
Enlarged,  324,  344 
Enlightened,  371 
Enmity,  378 
Enriched,  186 
Entered,  64,  196 
Enticing,  484 
Envying,  166 
Epaenetus,  179 
Epaphras,  524 
Epaphroditus,  441 
Ephesus,  363 
Epistle,  302 
Equal,  509 
Equality,  332 
Esau,  104 
Especially,  522 
Espoused,  345 
EstabUsh,  112 
Established,  7 
Estate,  511 
Esteemeth,  168 
Eternal,  315 
Evangelists,  889 
Euodias,  455 
Eve,  345 
Every,  480 
Evil,  102 

Evil-spoken-of,  170,  245 
Exalted,  435 
Exalteth,  340,  349 
Examine,  228,  360 
Examples,  240 
Exceeding,  79,  315,  371 
Exceeding  abundantly,  885 
Excellency,  194,  812 


Excellent,  29,  418 
Excess,  401 
Excluded,  49 
Exhortation,  157,  267 
Expectation,  92,  423 
Experience,  58 
Experiment,  836 
Eyes,  371 
Byeservice,  508 

Face,  311 

Faileth,  265 

Faint  (verb),  382 

Faith,  5,  14,  32,  50,  167,  172,  256, 

263,  360,  369,  384,  387,   409, 

426,  447,  476,  489 
Faithful,  187,  363,  462,  511 
Falsehood,  396 
Family,  383 
Far,  425 
Far  above,  373 
Far  spent,  165 
Farewell,  361 
Fashion,  434 
Fashioned,  453 
Fastings,  323 
Father,  290,  462,  472 
Fault,  218 
Fear  (noun),  437 
Fed,  200 
Feed,  163 
Feedeth,  229 
Feet,  116 

Fellowprisoner,  -s,  180,  511,  524 
Fellowservant,  464,  511 
FeUowship,  187,  325,  416,  429,  448 
Fellowsoldier,  516 
Fervent,  159 
Fiery,  409 
Fight  (verb),  236 
Figure,  62,  205 
Fill  (»er6),  477 
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Filled,  175 

Filleth,  373 

Filth,  208 

Filthiness,  326,  398 

Filthy  communication,  503 

Finally,  361,  442 

Find,  81 

Finish,  110 

Fire,  203 

First,  6,  9,  117 

Firstborn,  97,  468,  472 

Firstfruit,  -s,  126,  275 

First  given,  132 

Fit,  507 

Fitted,  107 

Flee,  216 

Flesh,  37,  74,  85, 166,  216,  228,  280, 

320,  339,   402,  444,  475,  488, 

489 
Fleshly,  496 
Fleshy,  303 
Flourished,  459 
FoUow,  449 

Followers,  246,  397,  451 
FoUy,  345 
Fool,  350 
Foolish,  16 
Foolish  talking,  398 
Foolishness,  191,  193 
Forbearance,  25,  48 
Forbearing,  405 
Foreigners,  379 
Foreknow,  95 
Foretell,  359 
Forgive,  296 
Forgiven,  489 
Forgiveness,  366,  467 
Form,  -s,  29,  71,  430,  433 
Fornication,  502 
Fornicator,  -s,  215 
Forsaken,  313 
Fought  with  beasts,  277 


Found,  50,  79,  348,  434,  447 

Foundation,  175,  202 

Framed,  380 

Free,  72 

Freed,  69 

Freely,  42,  346 

Freeman,  220 

Fruit,  8,  74,  176,  418,  424 

Bringeth  fruit,  464 

Fruits,  335 

Fulfil,  429,  478 

FulflUing,  375 

Full,  23,  205,  460 

Full  assurance,  483 

Fully  persuaded,  168 

Fully  preached,  175 

Fulness,   124,  367,  373,  385,  391, 

472 
Furtherance,  419 

Gain  {noun),  423,  447 

Gain  (verb),  233 

Grainsaying,  119 

Gains,  182 

Garrison,  353 

Gatherings,  288 

Gave,  373,  388,  397 

Gave  up,  18 

Generations,  479 

Gift,  7,  73,  187,  218,  331 

Gifts,  254 

Girt,  407 

Give  increase,  200 

Give  one's  self  to,  217 

Give  over,  394 

Give  place,  162 

Give  thanks,  250,  507 

Given,  123,  160,  321,  427,  435,  524 

Giveth,  157,  286 

Giving  of  the  law,  101 

Glass,  266,  309 

Glorified,  16 
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Glorious,  94,  304,  306,  454 

Glory,  66,  100,  108,  196,  247,  281, 

805,  865,  870,  871,  418,  451, 

460,  466,  479,  480 
Glory  {verb),  174 
Glory  of  God,  41 
Glorying,  211 
Go  a  warfare,  229 
Go  to  law,  213,  214 
God,  310,  340 
God  forbid,  32 
Godhead,  16,  486 
Gods,  227 

Good  (noun),  35,  95,  170 
Good  (adj.),  60,  79,  81,  217 
Good  pleasure,  865 
Good  report,  459 
Good  will,  405,  421 
Good  words,  181 
Goodness,  128,  173 
Gospel,  464 
Governments,  260 
Governor,  853 
Grace,  5,  51,  58,  186,  202,  245,  331, 

383,   862,  363,  365,   388,  416, 

417,  507,  525 
Graffed,  127 
Grave  {noun),  286 
Great,  289 
Greediness,  394 
Greek,  -s,  8,  115,  193,  503 
Grieved,  169 
Grievous,  442 
Groaneth,  94 
Grounded,  384,  476 
Grudgingly,  334 
Guile,  357 
Guilty,  36,  252 

Habitation,  380 

Handle,  498 

Handling  deceitfully,  310 


Hands,  488 

Handwriting,  490 

Happened,  241 

Happier,  225 

Hardeneth,  105 

Hardening,  398 

Harlot,  216 

Harmless,  489 

Hated,  104 

Haters  of  God,  24 

Have,  57,  210,  316,  366,  460 

Have  compassion,  104 

Have  joy,  523 

Have  mercy,  104 

Having,  324 

Head,  471,  497 

Heap  {verb),  163 

Hear,  117 

Heard,  394 

Heard  before,  463 

Hearer,  -s,  27 

Hearing,  116 

Heart,  16,  113,  115 

Heartily,  508 

Hearts,  458 

Heaven,  284,  854,  436 

Heavenly  places,  864,  372 

Heaviness,  99,  295,  441 

Hebrew,  445 

Heir,  -s,  54 

Held,  77 

Helmet,  410 

Help  {verb),  456 

Helpeth,  94 

Helps,  260 

Herbs,  167 

Heresies,  249 

Hermes,  181 

Hid,  310,  483,  501 

Hierapolis,  513 

High,  340,  450 

High  places,  407 
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Higher,  163 

Hinder,  232 

Hindered,  175 

Hold  {verb),  15 

Holden,  168 

Hold  forth,  439 

Holding,  497 

Holy,  8,  79,  365,  475 

Holyday,  494 

Holy  Ghost,  99 

Holiness,  4,  72,  396 

Honest,  458 

Honestly,  166 

Honor  {noun),  107,  159,  500 

Honor  (verb),  403 

Honorable,  207 

Honored,  260 

Hope  (noun),  94,  231,  371,  387,  462, 

480 
Hope  (verb),  331 
Hospitality,  160 
House,  178,  315,  317 
Household,  189 
How,  279 
Humbled,  435 
Humility,  495 
Husband,  73 
Husbandry,  201 

Idol,  226,  227 

Idolater,  -s,  211 

Idolatiy,  242 

Ignorance,  393 

Ignorant,  8,  272,  297 

lUyrioum,  174 

Image,  18,  96,  247,  310,  311,  468, 

503 
Imaginations,  16 
Imprisonments,  323 
Imputed,  62 
Inoontinenoy,  217 
Increasing,  464 


Indignation,  329 

Infirmities,  173,  352 

Inheritance,  368,  371,  466,  509 

Iniquity,  72 

Iniquities,  53 

Ink,  303 

Instant,  159 

Instruct,  199 

Instructed,  29,  460 

Instructor,  29 

Instruments,  70 

Intercession,  95,  120 

Interpret,  269 

Intreat,  208 

Intruding,  496 

Invisible,  15,  468,  469 

Inward,  314 

Inward  man,  82,  383 

Isaac,  102,  138 

Ishmael,  138 

Israel,  111,  377,  445 

Israelite,  -s,  119,  349 

Jacob,  104 

Jason,  182 

Jealous,  345 

Jesting,  398 

Jesus,  394,  436 

Jesus  Justus,  512 

Jew,  503 

Joined,  188,  216,  392,  402 

Joints,  497 

Joint-heirs,  92 

Joy  {noun),  170,  416,  454 

Joy  {verb),  61 

Joyful,  327 

Joy  fulness,  466 

Judge   {verb),   167,  205,  213,  253, 

254,  272,  493 
Judged,  27,  205,  271 
Judgest,  25 
Judgment,  24,  25,  63,  188,  205,  418 
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Judgment-seat,  169,  319 
Judgments,  212 
Junia,  179 
Just,  49,  79 
Justification,  57,  63 
Justified,  37,  215 
Justifier,  49 

Keep,  458 

Keep  tlie  feast,  211 

Keep  under,  237 

KiUeth,  304 

Kind  (adj.),  264,  397 

Kindly,  159 

Kindness,  376,  504 

Kingdom,  467 

Kingdom  of  God,  170 

Kinsmen,  180 

Kiss  {noun),  181,  362 

Knew,  321,  482 

Knit,  482,  497 

Know,  80,  169,  267,  385,  399,  447 

Know  not,  66 

Knoweth,  226 

Knowledge,  21,  40,  112,  131,  187, 

226,   279,  370,  385,  390,  465, 

503,  517 
Known,  15,  77,  132,  226,  267 

Labob  [noun),  424 
Labor  (verb),  207,  319,  481 
Labored,  456 
Laboring,  512 
Lack  {noun),  442 
Lacking,  289,  477 
Laid  down,  178 
Laid  up,  463 
Laodicaea,  514 
Last,  206 

Law,  27,  36,   73,  82,  83,  85,  446, 
447 


Lawful,  215 

Lay  to  the  charge,  97 

Learned,  394 

Leaven,  211 

Led,  255 

Left  (hand),  323 

Less  than  the  least,  381 

Letter,  303 

Liberal,  337 

Liberality,  330,  335 

Liberty,  94 

Lie  (noun),  19,  34 

Lie  in  wait,  392 

Life,  120,  125,  393,  501 

Light  {adj.),  315 

Light  {noun),  311,  399,  400,  466 

Lightness,  293 

Lights,  439 

Like  (verb),  21 

Likeminded,  429,  440 

Likeness,  18,  433 

Line,  344 

Live  (vei-b),  70,  423,  424 

Live  long,  404 

Lived,  502 

Living,  153,  284 

Lodging,  524 

Loins,  407 

Longed  for,  454 

Longsuflfering,  466,  505 

Look  (verb),  430,  452 

Loosed,  73 

Lord,  115,  308,  420,  508 

Lords,  227 

Loss,  446 

Love  {noun),  384,  392,  393,  397 

Love  {verb),  165 

Lovely,  459 

Low  estate,  160 

Lower,  389 

Lowliness,  430 

Lucius,  182 
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Luke,  525 
Lump,  106,  126,  211 
Lust  (noun),  20,  78 
Lust  {verb),  240 
Lusts,  395 

Macedonia,  460 

Made,  64,  433 

I  have,  or  have  I  made,  54 

Made  fooUsh,  192 

Made  a  show,  492 

Made  of  none  effect,  191 

Magnify,  125 

Magnified,  423 

Make,  379 

Make  glorious,  305 

Make  known,  479 

Make  manifest,  400,  510 

Make  peace,  474 

Make  to  drink,  258 

Make  to  offend,  228 

Make  up  beforehand,  334 

Make  without  effect,  32 

Maketh,  392 

Malice,  271,  397,  503 

Malignity,  23 

Manifest  (adj.),  419 

Manifested,  41 

Manifold,  382 

After  the  manner  of  men,  72 

Manners,  278 

Many,  156,  175,  239,  253,  296,  420 

Maran-atha,  289 

Mark  (noun),  450 

Mark  (verb),  451 

Mark  (proper  noun),  512,  525 

Mary,  179 

Masterbuilder,  202 

Masters,  508 

Matters,  212 

Meaning,  268 

Meanwhile,  28 


Measure  (noun),  154,  392 

Meat,  169,  170,  228,  238,  493 

Meats,  215 

Meekness,  504 

Meet  (due),  20,  289,  466 

Members,  70,  216,  396,  502 

Men,  271 

Menpleasers,  508 

Mention,  370,  516 

Mercies,  153,  290,  429,  504 

Mercy,  310 

Messenger,  355,  441 

Middle-waU,  378 

Might  (noun),  383,  466 

Mighty,  371 

Mind   (noun),   82,    199,   375,    395, 

430,  455,  475,  496 
Mind  (verb),  90 
Minds,  307,  458 
Minded,  90,  451 
Minister  (7ioun),  174,  464,  511 
Minister  (verb),  176,  232,  335 
Ministered,  302,  441,  497 
Ministereth,  335 
Ministering,  157,  174 
Ministers,  164,  200,  205,  350 
Ministration,  304,  336 
Ministry,  322,  390 
Miracles,  260 
Moderation,  457 
Moment,  285,  315 
More,  62,  437 
Mortify,  91,  501 
Moses,  139,  141 
Motions,  77 
Mourning,  327 
Mouth,  503 
Moved,  476 
Multiply,  335 
Murder,  23 
Murmurings,  438 
Muzzle,  230 
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Mystery,  129,  183,  196,  366,  381, 

403,  478,  479 
Mysteries,  263 

Naujng,  491 

Naked,  317 

Name,  186,  190,  373,  435,  436,  507 

Named,  373 

Narcissus,  180 

Nations,  5 

Natural,  197,  282,  284 

Naturally,  441 

Nature,  248,  375 

Nay,  293 

Necessity,  224,  521 

Necessities,  323 

Necks,  178 

Neglecting,  500 

Neighbor,  165 

New,  379,  503 

New  moon,  494 

Newness,  67 

Nig^,  114,  379 

A  night  and  a  day,  351 

Noble,  193 

Nothing,  226,  429 

Notice,  334 

Number  (noun),  343 

Nurture,  404 

Nymphas,  514 

Obkdiencb,  5,  64,  71,  341 

Obeyed,  116 
Obtain,  235 
Obtained,  123 
Occasion,  78,  347 
Odor,  460 
Offence,  111,  171 
Offered,  440 
Offering  (verb),  174 
Offering,  397 
Office,  125, 155 


Offscouring,  208 

Of  note,  180 

Old,  320 

Old  man,  67,  503 

Once,  70 

One  born  out  of  due  time,  273 

Onesimus,  518 

Only,  426 

Open  (adj.),  308 

Openly,  492 

Operation,  -s,  256,  489 

Oracles,  31 

Ordained,  164 

Order,  275,  484 

Ordinance,  164 

Ordinances,  246,  378,  490,  498 

Otherwise,  123 

Ought,  95 

Out  of  measure,  292 

Outward,  314 

Overcharge,  296 

Overcome,  33 

Overmuch,  296 

Overthrown,  239 

Owest,  -eth,  523 

Ox,  230 

Oxen,  231 

PaiiAOE,  419 

Paradise,  354 

Part  (noun),  129,  292 

Partakers,  243,  417,  466 

Partakest,  127 

Particular,  260 

Partition,  378 

Partner,  523 

Pass  away,  304,  320 

Pass  the  flower  of  age,  224 

Passed  upon,  62 

Passeth,  222,  385,  457 

Passover,  211 

Past  feeling,  393 
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Past  finding  out,  132 

Pastors,  390 

Patience,  466 

Paul,  1,  413,  518 

Pay,  164 

Peace,  57,  170,  171,  186,  219,  378, 

386,  416,  457,  505 
People,  109,  118,  119 
Perfect,  195,  361,  391,  449,  451, 

480,  512 
Perfecting,  390 
Perfection,  361 
Perfectness,  505 
Perform,  81,  417 
Perhaps,  521 
Perils,  351 

Perish,  191,  227,  814,  499 
Perplexed,  312 
Persecute,  160 
Persecuted,  313 
.  Perseverance,  411 
Person,  297 
Persons,  292 
Persuade,  319 
Persuaded,  56,  169 
Pertain,  174 
Perverse,  439 
Pharaoh,  105,  140,  141 
Pharisee,  446 
Pliilemon,  515 
Philippi,  414 
Philosophy,  485 
Phoebe,  176 
Place,  175,  270,  396 
Plainness,  306 
Planted,  67,  200 
Play,  240 

Pleased,  218,  280,  472 
Pleasing,  465,  507 
Poor,  176,  331 
Possessing,  324 
Possession,  369 


Possible,  162 

Potter,  145 

Power,   4,  9,    106,  281,  248,  276 

371,  873,  374,  448,  466 
Powers,  98,  163,  164,  469,  491 
Praise  {noun),  31,  832,  365,  459 
Pray,  465 

Prayer,  411,  416,  457 
Praying,  462 
Preach,  114 
Preached,  238 
Preaching,  192 
Predestinated,  365 
Pregminence,  472 
Preferring,  159 
Preparation,  409 
Prepared,  377 
Presence,  437 
Present   {participle),   81,    98,    204, 

220 
Present  {verb),  153,  402,  475 
Press,  -ed,  292 
Pretence,  422 

Principality,  -ies,  373,  469,  491 
Prisca,  178 
Prisoner,  515 
Prisons,  351 
Prize,  235,  450 
Proclaimed,  6 
Professed,  886 
Professing,  18 
Profitable,  520 

Promise  {noun),  102,  369,  377,  408 
Promised,  8 
Promises,  101 
Proof,  297,  859 
Prophecy,  156,  256 
Prophets,  379,  889 
Propitiation,  43 
Proportion,  156 
Prospered,  288 
Prosperous,  7 
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Protest,  276 
Prove,  360 
Proved,  35 
Provide,  161 
Proving,  399 
Provision,  166 
Provoke,  117 
Provoke  to  anger,  507  ■ 
Provoke  to  jealoTisy,  244 
Provoked,  265 
Prudence,  191,  366 
Psalms,  506 

Puffed  up,  205,  264,  496 
Puffeth  up,  226 
Pulling  down,  340 
Pure,  459 
Purpose,  103,  382 
Purposed,  367 
Purposeth,  334 
Put  away,  395 
Put  off,  502 
Put  on,  286 
Put  to  account,  528 
Putting  off,  488 

QXJAKBEL,  505 

Quickened,  376,  489 
Quickeneth,  55 
Quickening,  284 

Eacb,  234 

Eaise,  216 

Eaised,  74,  105,  489 

Eather,  97,  419 

Beached,  344 

Eeaohing,  450 

Bead,  292 

Eeasonable,  154 

Eeceive,  63,  167,  319,  826,  405,  509, 

522 
Eeoeived,  167,  250,  484 
Eeceiveth,  198 


Beckon,  92 
Beckoned,  56 
Eeckonest,  25 
Becompence,  124 
Beconcile,  379,  474 
Eeconciled,  61,  321 
Eeconciling,  125,  321 
Bedeeming,  510 
Bedemption,  42,  194,  467 
Bedound,  314 
Befreshed,  176,  517 
Begarding,  441 
Beign  (verb),  70,  173 
Beigned,  63,  206 
Bejoioe,  173,  440,  444 
Eejoiceth,  265 
Bejoicing,  276,  426 
Bemaineth,  221 
BememlDrance,  416 
Bemission,  47 
Bender,  509 
Benewed,  315,  503 
Bepent,  327 
Bepentance,  327,  328 
Bepented,  328,  358 
Bepliest,  106 
Eeport,  116 
Eeproach,  349 
Beprobate,  21 
Eeprobates,  360 
Eeprove,  399 
Beproved,  400 
Beputation,  432 
Bequest,  -s,  416,  457 
Eequire,  193 
Eequired,  205 
Eeserved,  123 
Besisted,  -eth,  105,  164 
Eespect,  305,  494 
Eespeot  of  persons,  509 
Best  (noun),  298 
Best  (remainder),  218 
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Eest  {verb),  356 

Eestest,  29 

Eesurreotion,  4,  274,  448 

Bevealed,  14 

Eevelation,  370 

Eevenge,  329 

Eeviled,  208 

Eevived,  79 

Eiohes,  25,  371 

Eiohly,  506 

Eight,  403 

Eight  (hand),  323 

Eighteous,  60 

Eighteousness,  9,  47,  71,   86,  112, 

170,  194,  325,  396,  408,  447 
Eioting,  166 
Eise,  173 
Eisen,  501 
Eivers,  351 
Eobbed,  347 
Eobbers,  351 
Eobbery,  432 
Eock,  239 
Eods,  351 

Boot  {noun),  126,  173 
Eooted,  384,  484 
Eose  {ve7-b),  273 
Eound  about,  174 
Rudiments,  486,  498 
Rufus,  180 

Rule  {noun),  276,  343,  344,  451 
Rule  {verb) ,  505  ^ 
Rulers,  406 
Ruleth,  158 
Run,  440 
Eunneth,  104 

Sabbath  dax,  -s,  494 

Sacrifice  {noun),  153,  397,  440 

Sacrilege,  30 

Said,  356 

Saints,  5,  176,  288,  414,  462 


Salt,  510 

Salvation,  165,  410,  422, 437 

Sanctification,  194 

Sanctified,  215,  218 

Sanctify,  402 

Satan,  210,  348,  355 

Satisfying,  500 

Save,  192 

Saved,  111,  191 

Saviour,  401,  453 

Savor,  299,  398 

Say,  65,  113,  189 

Say  before,  110 

Scribe,  192 

Scriptures,  3 

Scythian,  504 

Sea, 238 

Seal  {noun),  54,  228 

Sealed,  176,  294,  369 

Searcheth,  196 

Season,  522 

Seasoned,  510 

Secret,  183 

See,  82,  441 

Seed,  110 

Seeketh,  35 

Seem,  259 

Seen  {passively),  15,  273 

Sent,  116,  511,  520 

Sentence,  292 

Separated,  2 

Sepulchre,  35 

Serpent,  345 

Servant,  2,  168,  176,  233,  433 

Servants,  71,  220,  404 

Serve,  7,  509 

Served,  19 

Service,  101,  154,  335,  440,  442 

Set,  213,  259,  260,  372,  422 

Set  forth,  43,  206 

Set  in  order,  254 

Settled,  476 
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Severity,  128 

Shadow,  494 

Shambles,  245 

Shame,  213 

Shame  (verb),  209 

Sharpness,  361 

Shaven,  247 

Shed,  59 

Shew  (verb),  28,  252,  376 

Shewed,  245 

Shield,  409 

Shine,  311,  489 

Shipwreck,  851 

Shorn,  247 

Short,  221 

Show  (noun),  499 

Sickly,  258 

Sight,  319,  475 

Sign,  54 

Signs,  857 

Simple,  182 

Simplicity,  157,  346 

Sin,  69,  71,  86,  321 

Sincere,  418 

Sincerely,  422 

Sincerity,  211,  292,  381, 412 

Sinful,  85 

Sing,  173,  269 

Singleness,  405,  508 

Sins,  366,  874 

Sister,  228 

Sister's  son,  512 

Sit,  376 

Sitteth,  272,  501 

Sleep  (verb),  253,  285 

Sleight,  391 

Slothful,  159 

Slumber  (noun),  124 

Small,  205 

Smite,  349 

Snare,  124,  223 

Sold,  80 


Son,  467 

Sons,  91,  489 

Sorrow,  99,  328,  441 

Sorrowed,  329 

Sort,  174 

Sosipater,  182 

Soul,  168,  284 

Sound  (noun),  117,  268 

Sounds,  268 

Sounding,  262 

Sowest,  279 

Sown,  282 

Spain,  175 

Spare,  221 

Spared,  97 

Speak,  421 

Speaketh,  113 

Speaking,  401 

Spectacle,  207 

Spent,  857 

Spirit,  4,  85,  86,  90,  91,  196,  269, 

284,   294,  310,   318,   374,  387, 

895,  410,  423,  444 
Spirits,  272 
Spiritual,  80,  197,  288,  269,  283, 

284,  364,  406,  465 
Spoil  (verb),  485 
Spoiled,  491 
Spot,  402 

Stablisheth,  183,  294 
Stachys,  180 
Staggered,  56 
Stand  {verb),  103 
Stand  fast,  426 
Stature,  391 
Stedfast,  287 
Stedfastly  look,  306 
Stedfastness,  484 
Stewards,  205 
Sting,  286 
Stock,  445 
Stoned,  351 
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Stones,  304 
Stop,  347 
Stopped,  36 
Store  (noun),  288 
Strait,  424 
Straitened,  324 
Strength,  356 
Strengthened,  466 
Strengtheneth,  460 
Stretch,  344 
Strife,  421,  429 
Strifes,  357 
Stripes,  350 
Strive  together,  176 
Strived,  -eth,  175,  236 
Striving,  426,  481 
Strong,  56,  405 
Strongholds,  340 
Stubble,  203 
Stumbled,  111 
Stumblingblock,  169,  227 
Subdue,  454 

Subject,  90,  272,  498 

Subjected,  93 

Subjection,  336 

Succorer,  178 

Such,  518 

Sufifer,  208,  231,  259,  427 

Sufferings,  291,  448,  477 

Suffer  loss,  203,  446 

Sufficiency,  335 

Sum  up,  367 

Supper,  249 

Supplication,  411,  457 

Supply  (noun),  423 

Supplied,  -eth,  335 

Sure,  54 

Swallowed,  286,  318 

Sweetsmelling,  398 

Swellings,  357 

Sword,  164,  410 

Syntyche,  455 


Tabernacle,  315 
Table,  124,  244 
Tables,  303 
Take,  349,  407 
Take  leave,  298 
Take  none  effect,  102 
Take  thought,  333 
Taken  away,  308 
Taketh,  204 

Taketh  before  other,  249 
Tarry,  254 
Taste  {verb),  498 
Teach,  271 
Teachers,  390 
Teaching,  157 
Temperate,  236 
Tempered,  259 
Temple,  203,  217,  380 
Tempt,  240 
Terrestrial,  281 
Terrified,  427 
Terror,  319 
Tertius,  182 

Testament,  251,  303 

Testify,  393 

Thank  (verb),  186 

Thanks,  337 

Thanksgiving,  314,  485 

Thanksgivings,  336 

Thereunto,  411 

Things  that  pertain  to  this  life, 
212 

Think,  154 

Thinketh,  265,  445 

Thorn,  354 

Threatening,  405 

Thresheth,  231 

Thrones,  469 

Time,  102,  165,  221,  510 

Times,  367 

Timothy,  290,  413,  515 

Tinkling,  263 
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Token,  427 

Told,  359 

Tongues,  256,  262 

Took  away,  491 

Tossed,  391 

Touch,  498 

Tradition,  486 

Transferred,  205 

Transformed,  154 

Transforming,  348 

Transgression,  30 

Translated,  467 

Trap,  124 

Travaileth,  94 

Treadeth,  230 

Treasure,  312 

Treasurest,  26 

Trembling,  437 

Trespasses,  374 

Trial,  330 

Tribulation,  290 

Tribulations,  58 

Tribute,  164,  165 

Triumph  (verb),  298 

Triumphing,  492 

Troas,  297 

Trouble,  290 

Troubled,  312 

True,  293,  455 

Trumpet,  268 

Trust  (verb),  445 

Trusted,  368,  369 

Truth,  15,   19,  360,  392,  394,  396, 

408,  464 
Tryphaena,  180 
Tryphosa,  180 
Tumults,  323 
Turn  (verb),  422 
Tutors,  209 
Twain,  379 
Twinkling,  285 
Tychicus,  511 


Unblamable,  475 

Uncertainly,  236 

Uncircumcision,  377,  489 

Unclean,  169 

Unclothed,  318 

Uncomely,  259 

Uncovered,  246 

Understanding,  24,  271,  371,  393 

457,  465,  483 
Understanding  (participle),  401 
Understood,  266 
Under  the  law,  234 
Unequally  yoked,  324 
Unfruitful,  269,  399 
Ungodly,  60 
Ungodliness,  15 
Unlearned,  270 
Unmovable,  287  • 

Unprofitable,  35,  519 
Unreprovable,  475 
Unrighteousness,  15 
Unsearchable,  381 
Unseemly,  20 
Unspeakable,  337,  354 
Untaken,  307 
Unworthily,  252 
Urbane,  180 
Use  (noun),  396 
Use  (verb),  219 
Using,  499 
Utterance,  187,  510 
Uttered,  95 

Vain,  16,  275,  322,  399,  485 
Vainglory,  430 
Vainly,  496 
Vanity,  93,  393 
Vaunteth,  264 
Veil,  307 

Vengeance,  33, 162 
Vessel,  107 
Vessels,  107,  312 
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Victory,  28S 
Vile,  19,  453 
Virgin,  224 
Virgins,  220 
Virtue,  459 
Visible,  469 
Voice,  -s,  268 
Voluntary,  495 

Wages,  73 

Wait  (verb),  232 

Waiteth,  93 

Waiting,  187 

Walk  (verb),  54,  67,  397,  451,  465 

Walked,  502 

Wantonness,  166 

War  (verb),  339 

Warning,  480 

Warring,  82 

Washed,  215 

Watching,  411,  510 

Watchings,  323 

Watered,  200 

Way,  261 

Way  to  escape,  241 

Weak,  56,  167,  227,  234,  341,  359, 

361 
Weakness,  282 
Wealth,  245 
Week,  288 
Weighty,  341 
Well  (adv.),  128 
Whisperings,  357 
Whole  armor,  405,  407 
Wicked,  212,  475 
Wickedness,  406 
Wife,  228 

Wild  olive  tree,  126 
Wiles,  406 

Will  {noun),  224,  512 
Will  {verb),  105,  438 
Will-worship,  499 


Willeth,  104 

Willing,  107,  319,  381,  332 

Willingly,  232,  233 

Win,  447 

Wind,  391 

Window,  353 

Wisdom,  131,  191,  194.  195,  197, 

366,   370,  382,  465,  480,  499, 

506,  510 
Wise,  129,  202,  242 
Wish  {verb),  99 
Without,  217,  352,  510 
Without  blame,  365 
Without  carefulness,  222 
Without  distraction,  223 
Without  God,  377 
Without  law,  234 
Without  measure,  343 
Without  oflfence,  418 
Without  rebuke,  439 
Without  repentance,  130 
Without  signification,  268 
Withstand,  407 
Witness,  187 
Witnessed,  41 
Wives,  507 
Women,  20 
Word,  114,  402,  464 
Word  of  Christ,  506 
Word  of  faith,  114 
Word  of  God,  117 
Work  {noun),  110,  171,441 
Work  {verb),  77,  95,  394,  437 
Workers,  322 

Worketh,  256,  815,  328,  438,  482 
Working,  229,  371,  881,  454,  481 
Workmanship,  876 
Works,  51 
World,  7,  117,  192,  196,  207,  439, 

464,  498 
Worship  {noun) ,  495 
Worship  {verb),  444 
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■Worshipped,  19 

Worthy,  465 

Wot,  119,  424 

Would,  80,  82,  482,  520,  521 

Wrath,  15,  60,  107,  162,  375,  396, 

397,  502 
Wraths,  357 
Wrestle,  406 
Wretched,  84 
Wrinkle,  402 
Write,  211 


Written,  205,  304,  523 

Wronged,  523 

Wrote,  182 

Wrought,  78,  318,  357,  372,  382 

Yea,  293,  523 
Yield,  70,  71 
Yokefellow,  455 
Younger,  103 

Zeal,  112,  447,  513 
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aiS^a,  91 
aya66s,  60,  170 
aya6a>tTvvri,  173 
dyaraicTTjcrir,  329 
ayairda,  165 
ayam,,  170,  262,  467 
ayamjTos,  397,  516 
ayyeXos,  355 
dyevr)c,  194 
dywfo>,  218,  402 
dytao-zios,  72 

ayios,  3,  176,  365,  413,  475 

dyvoea),  66,  272,  297 
dyvdc,  459 
dyvmr,  422 
dyvwaia,  279 
dypieXajos,  126 
dypuTTi'etOj  411,  510 
dypvTTVia,  323 
ayoi,  255 

dyiv,  428,  482 

dyiovi^ofiai,  236,  481,  512 
dSi;Xa);,  236 
dSjjfiOvea,  441 
aSijf,   286 
aS«e'<o,  509,  523 
ddiKia,  15 

aSo'K.Mor,  21,  238,  360 

dBpoTrjSt  333 
dSuvaros,  85 
adeos,  377 


d^eTc'o),  192 
ddvfieo),  508 
atviyjua,  267 
aipeoiuii,  424 
atpea-is,  249 
ai(Tdrj(Tis,  418 
alcr\po\oyia,  503 
altTXp&rqs,  398 
alaxilvrj,  310 
ala)(yvoficUf  423 
alTca>,  193,  465 
(urqp.a,  457 
ar;(|UaXo)r{^a),  83,  340 

ai'mi/,  192,  374,  381,  382,  386,  479 

aKQKOf,    182 

S/capwos,  269,  399 
{ZKaraaTao'ia,  272,  323 
aKepaios,  182,  439 

OKOVJ,  116 

aKot^o),  117,  394 
dxpaa-ia,  217 
dxpt/SiBf,  400 
aKpoar^s,  27 
dK/)oya>viatoff,  380 
axav,  233 
dXafrnx,  24 
dXaXd^cu,  263 
dXdX?/TOS,  95 
oXaj,  510 

dXii^fta,  394,  396,  408 

dXi^^euu,  392 
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dXXn',  67,  401,  446 
nXXijXffly,  171,  505 
aXXoff,  346 

aXodui,  230 
oKvais,  411 

Sfia,  524 

d/iapr/a,  321,  374 
dfiepi^vos,  222 
a/ifTaiifXrjTos,  130,  328 
afi(TpoS)  348 
dfirjVf  293 
dfi.(j>arfpos,  378 

ajiionos,  365,  439,  475 

dva^aivo),  196 
arayycXXci),  6 
dz'ayti'coo'Kci),  292 

di-a-yKv.  220,  224,  323 

ava^uci},  79 
drafldXXcB,  459 

d>-i«fna,  100,  255 

dvaKaivoto,  315,  503 
dvaKaXuTTTo),  307,  308 
dvuKf(j>a\at.6co,  165,  367 

di/afcp/xQ),  199,  228,  271 

dvaXa^^dvaif  407 
di/akoyla,  156 
dyaXuo),  425 
dfa^i'wf,  252 
dvanavoi)  517 

dvaTTf/XTTti),  520 

dvanoXdyTjTos,  16 
dvdoTatrtff,  4,  448 
dvaiTTpeKJxOf  292,  375 
dveyKXriTos,  187,  475 
dcficStijyijTor,  337 
di'f  ^i;(j/iao-ro5,  132,  381 
aveatS)  298 

dv€)(opai,  208,  345,  346 

*dvf>/'tdr,  512 

dvijKQ),  507,  518 

dvdla-Tijpi,  105,  164 
avOpumapccTKOs,  508 


dv6pumivos,  72,  241 

Sv0pa,nos,  277,  433,  434 

dvlrip.1,  405 
di'oiytu,  35 
dvofiia,  53,  72 
avopos,  234 
dvopws,  27 
di'o;^i7,  25,  48 
diTafaTrX^pdo),  477 
di^a7rddo/ia,  124 
avTanoKplvopaif  106 
di^tXe'yo),  119 
dvriXrjpyjns,  260 
dvTiaTpaTcvofiai,  82 
djTtrdo'O'O/iat,  164 

dwTTOKptTOS,  158 

oKo),  450 
cff  Of,  289 

d^ias,  465 
ddparof,  468 
dTrayyeXXw,  6 
aTrdyo),  255 
iiTraXycQ),  393 
aTraXXorptdb),  377 
d7rap)^r}j  275 
dirdrrj,  395,  485 
aTTCi^cta,  375 
dn-fiflf'm,  119,  176 
OTTflXlJ,  405 

dn-fitgexo/jai,  93,  187,  452 
direKdvopaij  491,  503 
aTTfKSuo-iy,  488 
drreXeuflepot,  220 
d7r€pta-7rd(TTa>S)  223 
dTrt'xo),  460,  522 

dTTlOTfO),    32 

dTrXdrrjs,  157,  330,  335,  337,  508 

and,  15,  427 
dvofiawai,  422 
dffo^oX^,  125 
aTToSfiicyu/H,  206 
dnodfi^K,  195 
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airodvrjaKio,  69,  70,  497,  501 
dnoKaKvTTTdi  y  14 
airOKapadoKiay  92,  423 
dTTOKaTaXXatrfffu,  379,  474 
dnoKetfiai,  463 
diroKpifiay  292 
dTroKpvcfios,  483 
djroWvfii,  191,  227,  313 
dnoXoyia,  228,  329 
dTToKvTpcoaiSj  42,  467 
dnopeofxat,  312 

aTTOO'TeXXQ),   116 

aTToo-Tepeo),  214 
aTTotrroXoff,  441 
dTTooTiry/o),  158 
aTTordo'O'o/iai,  298 
diroTtBr]p.ij  166,  502 
d7roroX/xd&>,  118 
drroTo^la,  128 
aTToro'/icos',  361 
d7r6)(pT](TLs,  499 

dTTpOCTKOTrOff,    418 

aTTTop.ai,  498 
tiTroJ^eojuat,  119 
dpia-Keia,  465 
dpeTjj,  459 
dpfio^cOf  345 
dpTvay^os,  432 
dpTrdfo),  353 
dppa^dtv,  294 
apprjTOS,  354 
dpruco,  510 
dp;^aIos,  320 

apx^,  98,  276,  469,  471,  491 

aj>\iTiicra>Vt  202 
aai^fia,  15 
ao-e'XyfM,  166,  394 

d(r6^P€La,  352 

ao-^ei/t'ffl,  55,  227 
daSevrjfia,  VJo 
dfTTareoj,  207 
atriiveTor,  16,  24 


atrx^liovfa,  223 

dtr)(TJflOt7VVTJf  20 

a<T\^liwv,  259 
dcraiTia,  401 
aTewfo),  304 
drtiiia,  19,  349 
aTOfioSy  285 
ai-ydfo),  311 
aiBaiptros,  331 
ail|a>/<u,  200,  464 
ai/rapKeia,  355 
aiirdpKTjs,  459 

airof,  471,  492,  510,  514 

d(j)(t8ia,  500 
atpeffis,  366,  467 
d^^,  392,  497 
d<f>dapcriaf  412 
d(j>i8a},  441 
d<i>opi^a,  2 

d(^opp.f),  78,  347 

d(j>pO(TVVTJ,  349 

(UfxDvoS)  268 
a;(p6tdo;iat,  35 
axprjuTOs,  519 

BriaX,  123 
/Su^os,  330 

^aTTTlCoi,   276 

^diTTta'p.a,  489 
^apc'co,  292,  318 
/Sopvv,  341 
0acr.\6t/'a>,  70,  206 

ff8eXv(T<T0fUU,  29 

^i^aios,  54 
/3f/3atda,,  294 
^e^aiaais,  417 
BfXi'ap,  325 
0€Xor,  409 
/3^f*a,  169,  319 
^iMTiKor,  212 
^Xao■07;^te'o),  170,  245 
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^\aa-(j)T,iiia,  397,  503 

3X€Vo),  82,  400,  443,  485 

/SouXofiai,  520 

Ppa^f'iov,  235,  450 

^pa^eva,  505 
fip6xos,  223 

/Spuria,  169,  170,  228 
^patTLi,  493 
/3ufldf,  351 

yfl/cd,  479 
yevrjpa,  335 
•yfVo?,  445 
yfuQ),  498 
yewpytoy,  201 

yiVo^ai,  33,  67,  123,  195,  266,  274, 
293,  304,  397,  399,  435,  439, 
446,  453,  472,  512 

yiwio-Ko.,  77,  80,  226,  321,  385,  399, 
447 

yvr}(TLOs,  331,  455 

yvTja-itas,  441 

yvutfiTj,  188 

yvo^pi^c,,  273,  330,  424,  479 

yvwais,  131,  187 
yvaxTTos,  15 
yoyyv^tOf  240 
yoyyvafios,  438 
ypdpfia,  303,  304 
ypappaTfvs,  192 
ypacfifi,  3,  51 
ypd0a>,  112,  182 
ypj/yopeo),  510 
yvfipos,  280,  317 

SaifiovioVf   243 

8f,  110,  321 

86.;(nf,  111,  411,  416 

8f?,  20,  95 

SftypaTifm,  492 
Seo/uu,  331,  338 


hifTjUOS,  515 

S€o-/iof,  419 

bfCTTrOTJjS,    508 

Sf'xoM"',  198,  410 

S^Xo'oj,  188,  464 

8m,  50, 132,  303,  319,  375,  382,  384, 

387,  411,  446,  447,  462,  470 
8id^o\os,  406 

8iayy/XXci),  105 

8m5ii)ti;,  100,  251,  303 

htalpea-ts,  255 
biaKOVito^  302 

8iaKo.'/a,  125,  157,  255,  336,  390 
hiaKovos,  303,  415,  464,  511 
biaKpiva,  56,  213,  253 

hlaKpifTts,  167 
8iaXoy«r;io'f,  16,  167,  438 

hiivoia,  375,  893,  475 

blaCTToKrj,  268 
bt.a<rrpi(^u>,  439 
8tarayi7,  164 
Starafro-Gj,  254 
dia<j)ipa>,  29,  418 
hLa(j>6€ipaij  314 

SlSaKTOC,   197 

8t8a(7KaXia,  499 

8iS(o/ii,  123 

btepprivexjta,  269 
8i6p;^o/iai,  62 

8i'/caiof,  10,  13,  49,  60,  403 
SiKaiotrivr,,  9,  112, 170,  325,  396,408, 

447 
SiKamm,  37,  49,  69,  215 
BiKaiapa,  24,  63,  86 
dixoaraala,  181 

8i<iKcu,  160,  313,  449 
86ypa,  378,  490 

8oy/iari'fQ,,  498 

8oKi;ic;fm,  21,  172,  360,  418 
SoKtp^,  58,  297,  330,  336,  359 

doXido),  36 
doKoa,  310 
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8o|a,  41,  66,  94,  247,  281,  304,  306, 

370,  454,  480 
«o|df<o,  125,  260,  305 

SovKayayea,  237 
SovK(i<o,  509 

SoiXos,  2,  71,  404,  433 
fiovXoa),  219,  238 

Spdavonai,  204 
Swa/iai,  454 

Bimius,  4,  9,  268,  276,  383,  448,  466 
Svvaiioto,  466 
SvvaTeio,  168 
SvvaTos,  56 
8io,  425 

SviTffnififw,  208 
duprai/,  42,  346 

iavToC,  60,  161,  397,  401,  402,  505, 
506 

'E^paioi,  445 
eytipa,  273,  372 
eyKaKecOj  382 
6yKaX66),  97 
eyKOTaXeiVo),  313 
iyKevrpl^w,  127 

cyKOTTTj,  232 

eyKOTTTft),  175 
eyKparevofiaL,  218,  236 
cyKpiva,  343 
eyco,  81 
fSpaios,  476 
fdcKo6prja-Kfia,  499 

t'^fXo),  280,  479,  521 

fBvdpxris,  353 

?5vos,  5,  118 

«'  Kai,  320 
eiirep,  92 
fi'Sos,  319 
eiSwXfroK,  227 
ftSaXdflvTOf,  225 
fida>XoXdrpi;f,  211 
eidaXoi/,  226,  227 


flK^J  4:96 

e.'ic.ii',  18,  96,  247,  310,  468 

elXiKplvem,  211,  292 
eiKiKpivTjS,  418 
«'  fiij,  219 
€1^11,  374 

ffTrOK,   270 
ftpTJKQf  356 

ciV^it;,  57,  170,  378 

clpr)v<moua>,  4:74: 

els,  52,  66,  132,  190,  216,  238,  251, 
306,  370,  379,  385,  386,  390, 
403,  417,  418,  440,  441,  470, 
478,  503,  516,  517 

eh,  156 

«,  e'l,  49,  50,  51,  71,  101,  103,  132, 
284,  300,  312,  359,  382,  425, 
445,  447,  448,  450,  472,  514 

eKaa-ros,  388 
(K^aais,  241 
eKSaTravdoj,  357 
ixSexopai,  254 
eKdrjpeCii,  319 

ficSiKijo-if,  162,  329 

cKdvoi,  318 
eKilVOS,  170 

eK^rjTeto,  35 
eKKaiopat,  20 
eKKkd^ta,  126 
encxXfio),  49 
iKK\i,(Tca,  178,  249 

fKAcXlVo),   181 
(KKOTTTW,   128,  347 

€K\eyopai,  364 
f'(cXoy.;,  103,  123 

eKVTf^O),  279 

eKTTfipdfo),  240 
fKmirTm,  102,265 
€Kt6s,  217 
eKrp<ap.a,  273 
iKxivto,  59 
CKUV,  233 
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fXatTfTlOV,   103 

f\a(j)pia,  293 
i\a<pp6s,  315 
iXax^fTos,  205 
iXaj^iiTToTepos,   381 

i\(yx<o,  271,  399,  400 

iXeea,  104 

iXfvOepia,  94  , 

fXeiScpos,  72 

"EXXij.-,  193 

(Woyea,,  62,  523 

fXjrtftu,  331 

eXTris,  94,  231,  387,  462,  480 

fjuivTov,  -ra,  -top,  295 

€fl^aTClKM),  496 

(IMS,  447 

e}nfKi)6w,  175 

fV,  65,  219,  290,  359,  386,  387,  394, 

425,   426,  436,  468,  471,  475, 

485,  502,  517 
fvapxofuu,  417 
epSeiKvvfii)  28,  376 
€v8iiiK,  47,  427 
€v8r]fi€Qi,  318,  319 
?r8ogos,  207 
ivbvvafiou),  56,  405,  460 
fvhvo),  286 

fVe'pyfm,  371,  381,  464,  481 
f'wpyfo),  77,  372,  438,  482 
ivepyrjs,  517 
?w,  503 

ivi^rriixi,  98,  204,  220 
evvo^os,  234 
euoxoSy  252 
ci/raXjua,  499 
evToXr),  378 

fVrpCTTOJ,   209 

€VTpo7rr},  213 
fWiry;^dvG),  120 

fVrUTTOQ),    304 

e^ayopd(a},  401,  510 
€^aXei0a>,  490 


€^am(rTa<riSj  448 
i^anaTaoi,  79,  181 
€^a7rop€Ofiaif  292,  312 
e^eyeipta,  105 
^ifo-rt,  215 
i^io-TTjfii,  319 
e^itrxvoii  384 
€^Ofj.o\oy(op.ai,  169,  436 

iiovd€V€a>,  167, 194,  342 
flouffm,  106,  231,  248,  276,  374,  466, 
469,  491 

c^ovo'ia^o),  215 
?|a.,  510 
eopra^o},  211 
e'opTij,  494 
fjrayyfXia,  377,  403 
iiraivos,  459 
irraipa,  340,  349 
fVavan-awo/iai,  29 
*K7ra(^pay,  524 
(TTCl,   123 

fVeiSi),  192 

fVf/CTtlVm,  450 

firevbvofiat,  317 

€7repxofiaCy  376 

enexo),  439  * 

fVi,  290,  330,  358,    387,   409,  440, 

441,  447,  450,  505,  516 
fni^apecif  296 
fV/yfiof,  281,  315,  452 
cVtyti/axTKo),  267,  292 

inlypwmi,   40,    112,   370,  390,  465^ 

466,  483,  517 
fVifiKi??,  457 
iTTiBavarios,  206 

€7n6vp7JTr]S,  240 

eTTiBvpla,  19,  78,  395 
fViKaXeo/ioi,  116,  186,  294 
(irificvos,  65,  425,  476 

iiniro6ea>,  317 

(TTiTToOrjTOS,  454 

cTriarifios,  180 
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irtiaKqvoto,  356 

tniiTKOTros,  414 

€7n<nrdonm,  219 

eVioToXij,  302 

fTTKrirraais,  352 

fVtTeXf'o),  331,  417 

cmTvyxdva),  123 

tm(f>ep<o,  33,  422 

imxoprjyfa,  335,  497 

inixopriyia,  392,  423 

enoiKohofjLtio,  484 

inovofiA^oiiai,  28 

tVovpawor,  281,  364,  372,  407 

f/)ydfoA.at,  229,  232,  508 

(pyaaia,  394 

ipe6iCa>,  507 

ipfvvda,  196 

e>td«'a,  26,  357,  421,  429 
fpw,  23,  189 

epovficVj  50 
eaoTrrpou,  266 
eVri',  249,  471 
e(T\aToif  206 
«(ro>,  82,  383 
cTcpo^vyea,  324 

fVf^or,  82,  165,  200,  245,  346,  381 
?r.,  261 

tToipaala,  409 
evdpea-Tos,  154,  399 
evyevrjs,  193 
eiSoKea,,  319,  472 
fvSoKia,  111,  365 

fiXoyia,  160,  208,  364 

euXoyi^Toff,  101,  363 
€£Xoym,  242,  334 
euodoupatj  7,  288 
evTrdpedpov,  223 
evTrpdadeKToSt  322 

(vpla-Kw,  81,  434,  447 

fv<T-j(y)pdvaiS,  166 
ev(r)(7jpofrvv7j^  259 
fwrpaTTcXia,  398 


ev(^T]fios,  459 

€v(f>palt/u>,  173 

ei)(api<TT€a,  186,  250 

ev)(aptiTria,  314,  485 

tv)(0pai,  99 

fUfflSia,  299,  398 

EumSiu,  455 

c0a7ra^,  70 

f^Bpa,  378 

fxBpos,  60 

?X<.>,  57,  72,  210,  324,  332,  445,  522 

fdo.,  78,  423,  424 
fijXot,  112,  166,  513 
^17X00),  345 
f?);:iia,  446 

f,,^.d<u,  203,  328,  446 
f^xea,  193,  205 
fffljj,  85,  393,  501 

fwoTTOtfti;,  284 

Tjyeopai,  446 
^S>),  213 
?flor,  278 
'HXi'ar,  119 
rjKiKia,  391 

^Xi'koj.  482 

ijfif'pa,  26,  205,  315,  440 
ijmip.a,  124,  213 
ri\fto^  262 

flaXn-w,  402 
ddvaros,  304 
^ai/ardco,  74,  91 
Oappeo,  330,  339 
flearpoi/,  207 

deiOTTJS,   16 

5A);iua,  224,  375,  512 

^fXo),  80,  82,  105,  107,  438,  482,  495 

6epe\tos,  175 
df(xtXt(Ja,  384,  476 
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Geos,  310,  340 

d';0(TTVyf]Sj    24 

Beanjs,  486 
efikfia,  20 
ei^pa,  124 
6T]pw^n\f(o,  277 
6T](Tavpi^(ii<,  26,  288 

dtyydvaf  498 

^Xi'^o,  312 

e\l^|ns,  422,  477 

SprjaKfla,  495 

epLap^evw,  298,  492 

Bpoiios,  469 

(9ufior,  357,  397,  502 

flupa,  510 

flupfos,  409 

6vpU,  353 

(9u<ria,  153,  397,  440 

BviTiaaT^piov,  120,  232,  243 

5cipa|,  408 

rSiot,  97,  401 
t8ia)n;s,  270 
lepocruXew,  30 
hpovpyew,  174 
'Ir/trouf,  394 
iKai^dr,  175 
(KOfOia,  303,  466 
iKapoSf  334 
l\ap6r7]Sy  158 
iXatTT^ptov,  43 
?ra,  313,  523 
la-oTJis,  332,  509 

tff-di/'uxos,  440 

i(TTj]pij  112, 168 

t(r;(us,  371 

t(7;(U6>,  460 

KadaipecTis,  340 
KaBmpfin,  340 
KaSapi^a,  402 
KaBrjfiai,  501 


Ka^iX",  213,  372 
Ka6i(TTr)jJ.i,  64 
KaOopaa,  15 

(tadif,  364,  394,  417,  451 
rai',  250,  502 
Katfdf,  379,  396 

KaiVOTtJS,  67 

raipdj,  102,  221,  367,  411,  510 

Ka/ci>,  263 

kok/o,  271,  397,  503 

KaKorjBfia,  23 
KaXd/XT;,  203 

KaX€io,  55,  102,  103 
KoKSs,  81,  217 

Ka\u/x/J.a,  307 

KaKvTTTOJ,  310 

KaAiu;,  128 

Kavciv,  343,  344 

KairrjXevo},  300 

KapSm,  16,  115,  303,  371,  458,  508 

KapTTOS,  8,  418 

KapTTOCfyopeco,  464 

Kara,  369,  450 

Kara  autponTTov,  33,  230 

Kara^aiiVtOj  389 

Kara/SaXXo),  313 

Kara^pa^evtOf  495 

KaTayyeXKcOj  6,  195,  252 

KaraSouXdo),  348 

KaTai(T^vvci>,  58 

KaTdKpLp,aj  63,  85 

KaTaKpivcdj  254 

KaraXafi^dvuj,  110,  235,  384,  449 

KaraXeiTTO),  123 

KaraXXay^,  62,  125 

KaraXXaa"(r<ij,  61,  321 

KaraXuo),  171,  316 

KaravapKeWf  347 

(taravoeo),  56 

Kararrao),  241,  390 

Kardvv^is,  124 

KaTaTTii/o),  286 
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Korapyia,,  32,  73,  77,  195,  216,  304, 

305,  307,  378 
KorapTiitt,,  107,  188,  361 

KOTapTKriS,  861 

KaTapTio-fios,  390 
KaraaKUTrru,  120 
KaTatrrpavwiii,  239 

Kara^povco),  25 

KaTa\paofuii,  222,  233 

KorciXBTreoo,  475 

Korepya^ofuu,    78,    80,   81,  315,   318, 

328,  357,  437 
KaTc(r6la>,  349 
KaTf\a),  15,  324 
KUTTJ^eO},  29,  271 

raToiKfiB,  383,  472,  474 

KaTOtKrJTTjpiOVf  380 

KaTOTrrpi^ofiai,  309 
Kartorepor,  389 
Kav;(do^a(,  61,  444 
Kaixr)p.a,  211,  426,  440 

Kaixri<TK,  49,  174,  276 

KCifiai,  422 
Kelpa,  247 
KfvoSo^la,  430 
Kfvdf,  275,  322,  485 
«i/oQ>,  191,  432 

KeVTpOV^  286 

nepSaivo),  233,  447 
/cf'pSof,  446 
/c6(^aXi7,  246,  497 

Krjpvyiia,  192 
Ki]pv(T<no,  114,  238 
KiBiipa,  268 
kXoSos,  126 

Kk-qpovofios,  54 
kKrjpoopai,  368 
xX^por,  466 

kX^o-is,  193,  219,  387,  450 
icXi;rds,  2,  5 
icXvduvi^ofiai,  391 


Koiftdoitai,  225,  253,  285 

Ko(i/dc,  169 
Koivmvfa,  159 

Koivavla,  187,  242,  331,  337,  416, 516 

KOivaivos,  243 
KoXa^i^tu,  355 

(coXXdo),  158,  216 
Konifo),  319,  405,  509 
(coTTido),  179,  207,  481 
Konos,  513 
Kopfvmpi,  205 
KOtrpoKparap,  406 

Kd(r/ios,  196,  207,  498 

Kpdfo),  91,  109 

Kparc'u,  497 

Kpdroc,  371,  466 

Kpavyr),  397 

Kpias,  228 

Kpt'uTaav,  KpeiTTiov,  261,  425 

Kpi>a,  25,  63,  164,  214,  252 

KpiVo),  25,  27,  33,  167,  168,  171,  205 

213,  254,  493 
npirrfpiov,  212 
KpiiTToi,  501 

CT<fa>,  376,  379,  396,  469,  470 
KTLtns,  92,  320,  468,  476 

Kv^ela,  391 
Kvfiepvr]<Tis,  260 
kvkXo),  174 
Kvp^akov,  263 
KvpiaKos,  249 

KVpt(llu>,    168 

KiJpiof,  115,  308,  508 

KtiptOTT/f,  469 
KVpOCOf   296 

k5>ixos,  166 

XaX/a,  36,  401,  421 
Xa/x^d™,  63,  349,  449 

Xapitai,  311 
Xadf,  109,  119 
Xarpfia,  101,  154 
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Xarpeia,  7,  19,  444 
\a)(avoVj  167 
Xf'yffl,  36,  113, 189 
X€trov/>yco),  176 
XiiTovfyyia,  335,  440,  442 
\fiTovpy6s,  164,  174,  441 
\i0os,  304 
Xoyi'a,  287 

Xoy;fo;aat,  25,  51,  52,  92,  265 
XoyiKos,  154 
Xdytov,  31 

Xdyos,  110,  187,  499,  510 

Xoidopeoi,  208 

TO  XotTToV,  XoOTOK,  221,  361,  442 

\oin6s,  375,  420,  457 

\oVTp6Vj   402 

XuTrea,  169,  329 

XuVt,,  99,  295,  328,  334 

\ijQ),  378 

fiaKapios,  225 
/xaKupio'^d;,  53 
/naxcXXoK,  245 
fi<iKpodvp.ecaf  264 
fxaKpodvpLiaj  466,  505 
finKpo^povLOSi  404 
/xaXaKof,  215 
^dXiora,  522 
^aXXox,  97,  419,  425,  522 

flavdaua,  394 
fjtapTvpto),  41 
fuiprvpiov,  187,  195 
fuipTvpat,  111 
/xarmoofiat,  16 
fidratoS)  275 
liaTaiorqs ,  93,  393 
lid\ai.pa,  164,  410 
^eyaXuKO),  344 
fic'fii;,  166 
liedia-Trjfii,  467 
liedohela,  392,  406 
lifdva-Konai,  401 


p.cl^aiVj  103 
peKaVy  303 
^eXXcu,  56,  91 

/if'Xot,  70,  502 
/i£i/,  213 

jUei/O),  103 
fxfpipvaa,  457 
liepi^ai,  190 
pepis,  466 

fiepof,  129,  174,  260,  272,  292,  494 

pftTosj  491 

/:iE<rdT0i;(0i',  378 

p.c<rT6s,  23 

peradidapi,  157 

peraKivewj  476 

/ieraXXdrro),  19 

p€Tapop<p6opai,  154,  309 

peravoeajf  358 

p^TavoLa,  327,  328 

pera^Uf  28 

peTaaxqpaTi^a),  205,  348,  453 

p€Tex<i>,  243 

pfTO\T},  325 

perpov,  154,  891 

ne'xpi,  390,  435 

/x^  yevoiTOj  32 
/UT/Se.'s,  429 
prjTiyei  212 
ptjvvQij  245 

pipjjTTis,  246,  397 

piaria,  104 
pveia,  416,  516 
/xoXvvo),  227 

po\v(Tp6s,  326 
popxpTj,  505 

povos,  120 

/iop0i),  430,  433 

p6p(j}(i}1TLS,  29 

p6\6os,  513 
five'm,  460 

pvirrijpiov,  129,  263 
patpiopai,  322 
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(uapaivu),  192 
fiapia,  191 
fuipciKoyia,  398 
ixtoposf  193 

vai,  293,  523 
va6s,  203,  217,  380 
K«po's,  4,  276,  472,  489 
vfKpou),  56,  501 

veKpaais,  313 

wos,  211,  503 
i-^,  276 
wjTridfo),  271 
i/))7rios,  29,  200,  391 

vrjareia,  323 

I'lKatu,  33 

tiKos,  286 

vdijfta,  297,  307,  458 

vopoOetria,  101 

vdfioj,  27,  85,  447 
vovBtaia,  241,  404 
vov6eTia,,  173,  480 
vovp.7]vta,  494 

voSt,  82,  199,  269,  395,  457,  496 
iwm,  41,  81,  267 
w)(6j]p.fpov,  351 

|upao),  247 

ohmmj,  99 

odvpfiosj  327 

o?Sa,  80,  119,  169,  482 

oiKeTrjs,  168 
oliofnjpiov,  317 

OlKLa,  315 

oiKobofiia,  227 

o'lKoSoiifi,  201,  267,  316,  380,  390,  396 
oiKoi/ojtiia,  233,  367,  381,  478 

OlKOVO^OSj  182 
OtKOff,  178 
olKOVfuvr],  117 
oliereipa),  104 


oiVrtp^ids,  153,  290,  429,  504 

OlOf,    101 

oKviipos,  159,  442 
oKrai]p,epos,  445 
oXodpcvr^f,  240 
oXa>i,  210 
dpiXi'a,  278 
OfioiafJUif  18,  433 
dpoXo'yeQj,  115 
6/xoXoyia,  336 
dvLVTjfj.tj  523 
Svofuif  436 
ottXo,  70 

OTTOV,    503 

oirTO/juu,  273 

dpyj.  15,  33,  60,  107, 162,  375,  502 
opyi^ofuu,  396 
3p€|w,  20 
opifo),  3 
offionjs,  396 
6(rp.rjy  398 
5(705,  66,  482 
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